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OR,    AN 

IRISH-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY; 

WHEKSOP 

THE  IRISH  PART 

HATH   BEEN   COMPILED  NOT   ONLY    FROM    VARIOUS  HllSH   VOCABULARIES, 
PARTICULARLY  THAT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  LHUVD, 

BUT  ALSO  PROlf  A  GREAT  VARIITT  OF  TUB 

BEST  IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS  NOW  EXTANT  ; 

S8PBCIALI.T 

THOSE  THAT  HAVE  BEBN  COMPOSED  FROM  THE  NINTH  AND  TENTH  CENTURIES,  DOWN 

TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  ;   BESIDES  THOSE  OF  THE  LIVES  OP 

SAINT   PATRICK  AND   SAINT   BRIDOIT,    WRITTEN    IN   THE   SIXTH    AND   SEVENTH   CENTURIES. 


By  J.  O'BRIEN. 


Pottremo,  ad  perSciendMO,  Tel  oeite  valde  promorendain  litteratunun  Celttcam,  dlUgentliM  Unco»  Hiber- 
niem  «nidiiiTn  acyungendum  cenieo»  ut  Lhuydlui  ^pr^e  faocre  coei^t.  Nam,  utl  alibi  Jam  admonul,  quemad- 
laodiim  AngU  fuere  coloaia  Saxooum,  et  Britanni  emisaio  veterum  Cettanim,  OaUorum,  Cimbronun )  ita 
Hlberoi  sunt  {vopaao  anuquiorum  Britannia  habitatoram,  colonis  CeltieiB,  Clmbrkitquo  noonollia,  et  ot  sic 
d&cam,  mediit  anterionim.  Itaque  ut  ex  An^cii  lingua  yeCerum  Saxonum,  et  ex  Cambricis  reterum  Oallo. 
rum;  iu  ex  Hibernicii  vetustiorum  adhuc  Celtarum.  Germanorumque,  et  ut  genenliter  dicam,  accoUnim 
Ooeani  Brttaanici  Ci*marinorum  antiquitatet  lllustranuir.  Et  si  ultra  Hibemiaro  esset  aliqua  in<uU  Celtic! 
•ermoDia,  c|ju«  lllo  in  multo  adhuc  antiquiora  ducenmur^LeiMtMhu,  CoUectan,  Btfmol,  vol.  1.  p.  153. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  is  due  to  the  public  to  offer  an  apology  for  undertaking  an 
office  for  which  I  must  be  so  litde  qualified  as  that  of  an  Editor 
of  an  Irish  Dictionary ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
reasons  for  selecting  O'Brien's  Dictionary  for  republication. 

I  should  not  have  undertaken  this  work  could  I  have  met 
with  any  person,  zealous  for  education  through  the  medium  of 
the  Irish  language,  who  was  better  qualiaed  than  myself. 
There  are,  1  regret  to  say,  very  few  persons  zealous  in  this 
cause,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  I  foimd  none  of  those  few  sufficiendy  disengaged  to  un- 
dertake the  labour.  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  have 
ventured  upon  the  work  entirely  alone,  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  my  neighbourhood  an  intelligent  and  trust* 
worthy  assistant,  IVÍr.  Michael  M'Ginty,  a  good  Irish  and 
English  scholar,  to  whose  industry  and  attention  I  am  glad  of 
having  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.  He  was  not 
unwilling  to  take  directions,  and  to  go  by  rule  towards  se- 
curing uniformity  in  the  spelling  and  accents  of  the  Irish 
words.  He  has  revised  every  line,  and  no  change  has  been  made 
either  in  the  orthography  or  the  accentuation  without  having 
authority  firom  the  Irish  Bible,  or  some  other  printed  Irish 
book. 

It  may  be  a  further  apology  for  one  not  originaUy  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  undertaking  such  an  office,  to  re- 
mark, tíiat  the  Irish  language  has  been  very  little  indebted  to 
natives  for  its  cultivation.  Those  works  which  have  contri- 
buted most  to  furnish  a  standard  for  the  language,  or  to  facili- 
tate its  study,  have  come  from  the  labours  of  strangers.  I 
need  but  mention  the  name  of  Vallancey,  who,  though  an 
Englishman,  has  done  more  to  promote  Irish  literature  than 
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all  the  native  Irish  put  together.  But  in  connexion  with  an 
Irish  Dictionary,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Lhuyd,  a  learned  Welchman,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
Irish-English  Dictionary  that  ever  issued  from  the  Press. 
How  far  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  tlie  Dictionary  now  re- 
printed, will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  Lhuyd  was  a  very 
eminent  linguist,  and  engaged  deeply  in  researches  into  the 
ancient  languages  of  Great  Britain ;  for  the  furtherance  of 
which  study  he  set  himself  to  learn  the  Irish  language.  The 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  this  work  will  best  appear  by 
the  following  extract  from  his  Preface  to  the  Irish  Dictionary, 
published  in  his  Archaeologia  Britannica,  a  translation  of  which 
Preface  is  to  be  found  at  tike  end  of  Nicholson's  Iri$h  Library  : 

^Mt  is  but  reasonable  that  I  here  m^e  an  apology  for  un- 
dertaking to  write  and  publish  a  Dictionary  of  a  different  lan- 
guage from  my  native  tongue,  and  which  I  did  not  learn  by 
ear  from  any  person  whose  native  language  it  was. 

"  Some  Welch  and  English  gentlemen  laid  their  cQpa- 
mands  on  me  to*  write  something  beyoqd  wh^t  ha?  hifhertp 
been  published  concerning  the  original  antiquity  qf  the  British 
nation,  and  in  regard,  that  the  old  and  ancient  language?  are 
the  keys  that  open  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  { 
found  it  the  more  necessary  to  make  n^self  as  much  pmster 
as  possible  of  all  the  old  obsolete  words  of  my  own  native  lan- 
guage; for  it  was  generally  owned  and  taken  for  granted, 
(whether  true  or  false,)  that  the  British  was  the  first  and  mo3t 
ancient  language  in  Great  Britain. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  made,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  p^rcbr 
ment  manuscript,  a  tolerable  progreso  in  the  old  British  lan- 
guage, I  found  my  knowledge  therein  not  only  imperfect  ^4 
defective  as  to  the  meaning  and  significadon  of  tbe  cild  n^m^ 
of  persons  and  places,  but  also  tnat  there  were  «ii^y  mor^ 
words  in  the  old  statutes,  histories,  and  poeoas,  wbo^  ^ig^^r 
cations  still  remained  to  me  very  dubious  and  obscure,  aot- 
wtthstanding  tfie  great  benefit  and  advantftge  we  bave  from 
the  Welch  and  Latin  Dictionary  compiled  by  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Dr.  J.  Davies,  and  printed  at  London,  a.  0. 
1632. 

"  Thifl  difficulty  naturally  led  me  to  conjecture  tiM  a  little 
skill  in  the  old  Irish  words  would  be  ivery  mtfvi  to  me  in  ex- 
plaining those  old  British  words,  and  therefore  I  apfdied  my- 
self to  read  the  Irish  Bible,  and  tbe  Chronological  History  of 
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Ireland,  wjitten  by  the  learned  antiquary,  Dr.  J.  Keating, 
with  a  few  modem  books  that  occasionally  fell  into  my  hands; 
and  being  persnaded  that  making  a  collection  of  the  words 
waold  very  mnch  assist  my  memory,  I  therefore  at  first  made  a 
Dictionary  for  my  own  particular  use,  which  afterwards 
swelled  to  the  bulk  you  now  see  it  in  the  following  impression. 

^'  As  concerning  those  words  which  are  not  distinguished 
with  a  letter  or  any  other  mark,  I  collected  them  for  the  most 
part  out  of  divers  Irish  books,  but  most  particularly  from  the 

Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  by  the  friar, King^ 

at  the  desire  and  expense  of  Dr.  William  Bedel,  Bishop  of  Kil* 
more,  and  from  Dr.  William  O'Donel,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament." 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Lhuyd's  Dic- 
tionary, it  appears  that  the  Irish  Bible  of  Daniel  and  Bedel 
formed  a  principal  foundation  of  his  work,  and  that  it  would 
itself  be  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Irish  Scriptures* 

Our  author  O'Brien  availed  himself  largely  of  Lhuyd's 
labours,  and  so  made  his  book  a  repository  of  his  predecessor  s 
selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  his  Preface,  p.  xliii.  We  have  then,  in  fact,  in 
O'Brien's  Dictionary  a  work  particularly  suited  for  the  study 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  which  references  are  often  made  to  the 
chapter  and  verse.  This  circumstance  had  great  weight  with 
me  in  selecting  this  work  for  republication ;  and  I  have  myself 
made  use  of  both  O'Brien's  and  O'Reilly's  Dictionaries  in  reading 
parts  of  the  Irish  Bible,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  found  O'Brien's,  though  the  smallest,  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  the  two,  from  his  frequently  inserting  Scripture  phrases 
and  references.  Whilst  then  O'Brien's  Dictionary  has  this 
recommendation  to  the  student  of  Scripture,  it  recommends 
itself  on  many  accounts  to  the  native  Irish  reader.  O'Brien 
was  a  thorough  Irishman,  a  Roman  (^'atholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne ; 
be  has  inserted  in  his  book  much  of  Irish  families  and  of  Irish 
geography,  which  will  make  it  very  interesting  to  those  of 
Irish  blood,  and  will  no  doubt  give  the  book  an  increased  po- 
pularity and  circulation. 

It  is  further  no  slight  recommendation  of  this  book  that 
it  can  be  sold  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  price  of  O'Reilly's, 
which  was  so  expensive  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  gene- 
ral circulation. 
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It  is  necessary  to  state  the  peculiarities  of  this  edition, 
which  I  feel  confident  will  be  considered  improvements. 
O'Brien's  Dictionary  was  printed  throughout  in  the  Roman 
character,  and  Irish,  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words 
were  all  written  in  the  same  letter.  In  this  edition  each  lan- 
guage has  its  appropriate  character.  In  order  to  render  the 
work  popular  among  the  Irish  this  change  was  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  words,  and  every  scholar  will  feel  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  change  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  dis- 
covered a  few  words  omitted  in  O'Brien's  book,  and  friends 
have  communicated  a  few  other  omissions.  These  words  I 
have  inserted,  taking  care  in  every  instance  to  state  the  autho- 
rity on  which  the  word  has  been  introduced  by  a  reference  to 
the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  of  the  Bible  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found. 

That  there  may  be  many  imperfections  in  the  execution  of 
this  work  I  think  not  improbable,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  undertaken ;  that  in  spite  of 
all  its  imperfections  it  will  be  found  an  effective  assistant  in  the 
study  of  Irish  literature  I  have  no  doubt;  that  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  the  student  of  the  Irish  Bible  I  am  fully 
persuaded.  I  ardently  desire  the  inteUectual  and  spiritual 
culture  of  the  natives  of  my  country,  my  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh,  who  speak  the  Irish  langus^e.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  their  language  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  and  the  Welch.  I  anticipate  national  and  individual 
improvement  from  the  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 

With  these  convictions  and  these  hopes  I  have  given  my 
time  and  labour  to  the  Work.  I  now  send  it  forth  to  the  Irish 
public,  bespeaking  their  candid  acceptance  of  what  has  been 
undertaken  for  their  good ;  and  though  it  be  but  a  Dictionary 
of  Words  I  can  commit  it  to  the  blessing  of  God  as  one  link 
in  a  chain  of  mercies  which  I  trust  he  has  in  store  for  my 
country. 

ROBERT  DALY. 

POWXRBCOURT^ 

Jvgusi,  1832. 
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Xhe  tedious  and  diflBcult  task  both  of  compiling  and  correctly  printing 
the  Irish  Dictionary  now  offered  to  the  public^  hath  been  undertaken 
by  its  EUlitor  with  a  view  not  only  to  preserve  for  the  natives  of  Ireland^ 
but  also  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  of  other  countries^  a  lan- 
guage idiich  is  asserted  by  very  learned  forei^ers  to  be  the  most  ancient 
and  best  preserved  dialect  of  the  old  Celtic  tongue  of  the  Gauls  and 
Celtiberians;  and^  at  the  same  time^  the  most  useful  for  investigating 
and  clearing  \\p  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  general :  two 
points  which  it  is  humbly  noped  the  learned  reader  will  find  pretty  well 
confirmed^  if  not  clearly  verified  in  this  Dictionary^  and  which  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  Litterati  of  our  neighbour- 
ins  countries  to  this  ancient  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  A  third  con- 
sideration regarding  this  language^  and  which  is  grounded  on  a  &ct  that 
is  solidly  proved  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd,  a  learned  and  judicious  anti- 
quary^  vue.  that  the  Guidhelians,  or  old  Irish^  had  been  the  primitive  in- 
mbitsmts  of  Great  Britain  before  the  ancestors  of  the  Welch  arrived  in 
that  island»  and  that  the  Celtic  dialect  of  those  Guidhelians  was  then  the 
imiversal  language  of  the  whole  British  isle ;  this  consideration^  I  say, 
-which  regards  an  important  fact  of  antiquity,  whose  proofs  shall  hereafter 
be  produced,  will,  I  am  confident,  appear  interesting  enough  in  the  eyen 
of  learned  foreigners,  especially  those  of  Britain,  to  excite  their  curiosity 
and  attention  towards  the  Ibemo-Celtic  dialect,  and  engage  them  to 
verify  by  their  own  application,  the  use  it  may  be  of  for  iflustrating  the 
antiquities  of  the  greater  British  isle.  Some  instances  of  its  utility  in 
this  respect  shall  be  added  in  the  sequel  of  this  Pre&ce,  to  those  that  are 
produced  by  Mr.  Lhuyd. 

A  fourth  circumstance  which  must  naturally  incite  the  LitterctH  of 
difierent  nations  to  a  consideration  of  the  Irish  lan^age,  as  explained  in 
this  Dictionary,  is  ihe  very  close  and  striking  aflSnity  it  bears,  in  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  words,  not  only  with  the  old  British  in  its  difierent 
dialects,  tíie  Welch  and  Armoric^  besides  the  old  Spanish  or  Cantabrian 
language  preserved  in  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Basque,  but  also  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  more  especially  with  the  latter,  as  appears 
throughout  the  course  of  this  work,  wherein  every  near  affinity  is  re- 
markra  as  it  occurs,  whatever  language  it  regards.    Short  specimens  of 
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the  aflSnity  of  the  Irish  witli  the  Latin  and  Greek  shall  be  laid  down  in 
this  Preface;  and  the  plain  fact  of  this  abundant  aflSnity  of  the  Ibemo- 
Celtic  dialect  with  the  Latin  in  such  words  of  the  same  signification  as 
no  language  could  want,  should,  I  presume,  be  esteemed  a  strong  proof 
that  the  Lingua-prisca  of  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Latin 
of  the  twelve  tables,  and  afterwards  Ae  Roman  lan^age  were  derived, 
could  be  nothing  else  than  a  dialect  of  the  primitive  Celtic,  the  first 
universal  language  of  all  Europe :  but  a  dialect  indeed  which  in  process 
of  time  received  some  mixture  of  the  Greek,  especially  the  iEolic,  from 
the  colonies,  or  rather  adventurers,  which  anciently  came  to  Italy  from 
Peloponesus,  agreeable  to  that  saying  of  Dionys.  Halicamas.  tíomani 
autem  sermone  nee  prorsus  barbaro,  nee  absolute  Grceco  utuntnr,  sed 
ex  tUrogue  mixto,  accedente  in  plerisqtie  ad  proprietatem  linguce  jEo- 
liccB.  But  it  shcJl  appear  from  this  Dictionary,  and  partly  from  what 
shall  be  laid  down  in  this  Preface,  that  the  Greek  itself  had  a  strong 
mixture  of  the  primitive  Celtic,  which  was  a  more  universal  language, 
and  more  simple  in  the  radical  formation  of  its  words. 

But  before  we  can  expect  that  the  considerations  now  set  down,  as 
motives  of  incitement  for  learned  foreigners  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  Irish  language,  should  be  of  due  weight  in  their  eyes,  it  is  natural 
and  necessary  we  should  first  make  appear  that  our  assertions  concerning 
these  motives  are  grounded  either  on  good  reasons  or  respectable  autho- 
rities. And  now,  as  to  the  two  first  assertions,  viz.  that  the  Irish  lan- 
guage is  acknowledged  by  very  learned  foreigners  to  be  the  best  pre- 
served dialect  of  the  old  Celtic  of  the  Gauls  and  Celtiberians,  and  the 
most  useftd  for  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  general. 
To  justify  this  assertion,  we  have  only  to  refer  the  learned  reader  both 
to  tfie  honourable  testimony  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  as  it  stands  in  the 
title-paee  of  this  work,  and  to  severalremarks  of  the  like  nature  made 
by  the  learned  and  candid  Mr.  Edward  Lhiiyd,  not  only  in  the  Preface 
of  his  Irish  Vocabulary,  but  also  in  his  letter  to  his  countrymen,  the 
Welch,  at  the  head  of  his  Archceologia  Britannica,  which  is  published 
in  English  by  Dr.  Nicholson  in  his  Irish  Library.  In  the  former  Mr. 
Uiuyd  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  roots  of  the  Latin  are  better  and 
more  abundantly  preserved  in  the  Irish  than  in  the  Welch,  which  is  the 
only  Celtic  dialect  that  can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  Ibemo-Celtic  witli 
regard  to  purity  or  perfection ;  and  adds  the  following  words :  "  Your 
language,^  says  he  to  the  Irish  nation,  "  is  better  situated  for  being  pre- 
served  than  any  other  language  to  this  day  spoken  throughout  Eumpe,*' 
.  His  reason,  without  doubt,  for  tiiis  assertion,  was  because  languages  are 
best  preserved  in  islands  and  in  mountain-countries,  being  lite  mostdiflS- 
cult  of  access  for  strangers ;  and  especially  because  the  Roman  arms  ne- 
ver reached  Ireland,  which  received  no  colonies  but  from  the  Celtic 
countries.  In  another  part  of  the  same  Preface  this  author  obsa^es  that 
the  eminent  antiquaries  Cambden,  Bochart,  Boxhom,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  kind^  acknowledged  tiie  utility  of  the  Irish  and  Wddi  dia- 
'  lects  for  the  illustration  of  antiquities,  and  that  they  themselves  did  not 
.  write  so  fiilly  and  copiously  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
masters  of  fliose  languages.    He  likewise  observes  that  it  was  impossible 
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for  Menaj^  and  Aldrete  to  have  iiilly  succeeded  in  accountmg  for  the 
radical  derivation  of  the  languages  mey  undertook  to  explain,  i/vithout 
some  perfection  of  knowled^  of  uie  Irish  language,  or  of  tne  Welsh. 

But  in  his  letter  to  hw  own  countrymen,  trie  Welch,  this  candid 
writer  entirely  gives  the  preference  to  tne  Irish  before  his  own  native 
language,  not  only  for  purity  and  perfection,  as  well  as  for  antiquity^  of 
establishinent  in  the  British  isles,  but  also  for  its  utility  in  illustrating 
the  remote  antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  very 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Lhuyd  in  that  let- 
ter :  "  We  see  then,"  says  he  to  the  Welch,  "  how  necessary*  the  Irish 
language  is  to  those  who  will  undertake  to  write  of  the  antiauities  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain;  and  by  reading  the  first  section  of  this  book  it  will  be 
also  evident  that  it  is  impossiMe  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  ancient 
British,  wit/ictU  a  competent  knowledse  of  the  Irish.^*  Mr.  Lhuyd's 
foundation  for  this  assertion  in  favour  of  the*  Irish  language,  will  appear 
in  full  light  in  the  following  arguments  in  support  of  the  third  conside- 
ration, which  we  have  laid  down  as  one  motive  for  learned  foreigners  to 
take  notice  of  the  Irish  language,  and  which  is,  that  the  Guidhelians,  or 
old  Irish,  were  inhabitants  and  possessors  of  Great  Britain  before  those 
Brkons  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Welch ;  and  that  the  Guidhelian 
language,  which  Mr.  Lhuyd  gives  good  reasons  for  concluding  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Gauls  of  Siose  days,  was  the  universal  dialect  of  Bri- 
tain before  the  British,  which  was  established  in  that  island  by  the  colony 
from  which  proceeded  the  Welch. 

This  assertion  Mr.  Lhuvd  supports  with  very  solid  reasons  and  argu- 
ments, amoimting,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  to  as  high  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence as  the  subject  can  naturally  bear.  But  before  we  produce  them, 
which  shall  be  done  in  his  own  words,  it  is  fit  to  observe  that  this  writar 
Ws  down  as  his  opinion,  that  the  ancient  planters  of  Ireland  consisted 
of  two  diiferent  nations  of  people,  coinhabiting  and  mixed  with  each 
other  in  that  island.  The  one  he  proves  to  have  been  originally  a 
Gaulisli  colony,  firom  the  near  and  abundant  agreement  of  a  part  of  the 
Irish  language  with  that  of  the  old  Gauls,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced 
or  discovered.  And  the  other  he  derives  from  Spain,  grounding  him»- 
self  on  the  affinity  he  had  observed  between  a  part  of  llie  Irish  and  the 
old  Spanish  or  Cantabrian  language,  and  which  he  shews  in  a  long  list 
of  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  both  languages.  The  colony  which 
originally  proceeded  from  Gaul  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Guidhel ;  and 
8o  the  Irish  called  themselves  by  that  of  Gaidhil,  which  is  but  an  abusive 
writing  of  the  word  Gaill,  the  plural  of  Gall ;  Lat  GaUus,  a  Gaul. — 
Fid.  Tiemarks  on  the  letter  if.  And  the  colony  which  came  from 
Spain,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  the  old  Spanish  into  the  Irish,  Mr. 
IJiuyd  supposes  to  be  the  Scots,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  Irish 
historians,  and  of  Nenius  the  Briton,  who  agree  in  bringing  the  Scots 
into  Ireland  immediately  from  Spain ;  tfaou^  they  are  all  at  the  same 
ti^ie  of  one  voice  in  affirming  them  to  be  Scythians;  and  not  only  Nenius 
calls  them  Scythians  in  the  following  passage,  where  after  calling  them 
Scoti  (because  the  Britons  cadled  them  y-Scot)  when  he  mentions  their 
coming  from  Spain,  novissime  venerunt  Scoti  a  partibtis  Hispanic  ad 
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JHzberniam;  he  then  in  the  following  words  calls  them  Scythians: 
Scyt/ue  in  qtuirta  mundi  cetate  Hibemiam  obtinuerunt.  But  as  to  this 
early  epoch  he  only  mentions  it  on  the  credit  of  the  Irish  antiquarie^  as 
appears  by  the  words  sic  mihi  peritissimi  Scotortan  nuncinverimiy  im- 
mediately preceding  those  last  above  cited.  Not  only  Nenius^  I  say, 
calls  the  Scots  by  the  national  name  of  Scythiani,  but  in  like  manner 
King  Alfred,  in  his  translation  of  the  History  of  Orosius  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  renders  the  word  Scoti  by  Scyttan ;  and  Cambdai  in- 
forms us  fliat  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
England  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  in  his  own  time,  always  called  the 
Scots  by  the  names  of  Skittes  or  Skets.  And  the  Low  Germans  have  no 
other  name  for  either  the  Scots  or  Scythians  but  Scutten;  which  tdiews 
that  they  always  knew  the  Scots  and  the  Scythians  to  be  only  one 
and  the  same  people ;  or  in  other  words,  that  from  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Scots  being  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  of  the  North  of 
Britain,  they  knew  them  to  be  Scythians,  and  that  both  names  were 
synonimous,  or  rather  that  the  Britirii  word  Scot,  or  y^Scot,  the  Irish 
Scujt,  and  the  Lat  Scotiy  were  but  different  pronunciations  of  the  Gr. 
2jct;0a(,  and  the  German  Scutten. 

These  authorities  will  always  be  an  insurmountable  bar  in  the  way  of 
establishing  the  new-invented  system  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scots,  by 
pretending  to  derive  them  from  the  Caledonians;  a  fi^^m  which  Mr. 
David  Mdcolme,  Minister  of  Duddingston  in  Scotland,  boasts  of  as  his 
own  invention,  in  the  work  entitled  "  A  Collection  of  Letters,"  Sec. 
printed  at  Edinburgh  an.  1739;  and  this  new  invention  has  been  fruitful 
enough  to  produce  another  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  calculated  chiefly 
to  confirm  that  of  Mr.  Malcolm ;  I  mean  the  Erse,  or  Irish  Poems  of 
Mr.  Macpherson,  pretended  to  be  the  work  of  a  Scottish  (i.  e.  Caledo- 
nian) bard  of  the  fourth  century. — Fid.  Mem.  deM.deC.  sur  les  Poemes 
de  M.  Macpherson,  Jowrn.  des  Scavants,  an.  1764,  MaiyJmn,  &c.  But 
who  could  ever  ima^e  that  Mr.  Malcolme  would  be  bold  enough  to 
pretend  to  ground  his  new  system  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scots  in  Britain, 
upon  Mr.  Lhuyd's  curious  discovery  of  the  Irish  Guidhelians  having 
been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  British  isle ;  since  this  learned  anti- 
quary so  expressly,  and  even  repeatedly  distinguishes  these  Guidhelians 
from  the  Scots,  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  quite  difierent  nation,  who  first 
came  frt)m  Spain  into  Ireland,  and  there  coinhabited  with  the  Guidhe- 
lians, who  before  had  been  inhabitants  of  Britain  ? 

For  this  reason  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  modem  scheme  of 
Scottish  antiquity  entirely  overlooks  what  Mr.  Lhuyd  says  of  the  Scots 
as  being  a  nation  quite  different  from  the  Gruidhelians,  and  takes  care  to 
quote  no  more  of  that  learned  antiquary's  reflections  for  the  foundation 
of  his  new  system,  than  what  he  writes  of  the  Guidhelians  alone,  whom 
Mr.  Malcolme  identifies  with  the  Caledonians,  and  these  with  the  Scots. 
But  one  point  relative  to  the  Scots,  and  a  point  which  suffers  not  the 
least  doubt,  is,  that  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  immediately  came 
from  to  Ireland  they  were  mere  Scythians  by  nation,  either  Asiatic  or 
European ;  but  much  more  probably  of  the  latter,  I  mean  Scandinavians, 
or  other  northern  Germans,  of  whom  Hinius  (lib.  4.  c.  12.)  says,  &y- 
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iharumMmmmqueqwujuetrangiUm  and 

Anastasius  Sinaitf^  (quaest  38.)  Scyt/dam  soliti  surU  vocare  veteres  om- 
nem  regionem  Borealam  vbi  sunt  Oothi  et  Dam.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  or  universally  agreed  on,  that  the  Caledonians  were  origi- 
nally Scythians,  or  Grermans,  as  Tacitus  conjectures,  rather  than  mere 
painted  Britons  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Welch,  whose  ancestors  were 
likewise  a  painted  people  before  the  Romans  reduced  them  into  a  pro- 
vince, and  br(Hight  them  to  confcnm  to  the  Roman  manners.  And  another 
point  equally  certain  is,  that  the  Scots  never  inhabited  Britain  before 
their  arrival  in  Ireland,  but  came  directlv  by  sea  to  this  latter  island, 
from  which,  aiW  a  long  process  of  time,  they  sent  a  colony  to  the  north- 
west  coast  of  Britain ;  and  this  point  is  univensally  agreed  on  by  all  the 
Scottish  writers,  none  excepted,  before  Mr.  Malcolme's  time,  who  there- 
fore is  wdl  grounded  to  vindicate  to  himself  alone  the  invention  of  the 
new  scheme  of  Scotti  A  antiquities,  first  broached  in  his  letter  to  Archi* 
medes  the  Caledonian,  and  afterwards  enlarged  upon  in  his  subsequent 
letters  and  remarks.  But  Mr.  Uiuyd  is  far  from  authorizing  Mr.  Mal- 
colme's system  of  identifyinff  the  Caledonians, .  or  old  Picts,  with  the 
Scots;  since  be  says  ^^  that  uou^h  their  language  is  lost,  yet  their  re- 
mains or  posterity  are  yet  intermixed  with  Scots,  Strat-clvd  Britons,  old 
Saxons,  Danes, and  Normans;"  where  we  see  he  entirely  distinguiishes 
the  Caledonians  (who  with  him  are  the  same  people  with  the  old  British 
Picts)  from  the  Scots,  as  well  as  from  the  old  Saxons,  &c. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Ibuyd's  opinion  that  the  Scots  were  the 
people  Áat  brought  the  old  Spanish  language  to  Ireland,  and  there 
mixed  it  with  the  dialect  of  the  Guidhelians,  with  whom  they  became 
co-inhabitants;  this  notion  would  not  have  been  entertained  by  that 
learned  gentleman  had  he  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Irish  anti- 
quities. For  in  the  first  place,  the  general  tradition  of  tlie  old  Irish, 
handed  down  to  us  by  all  our  historians  and  other  writers,  imports  that 
when  the  Scots  arrived  iq  Ireland  they  spoke  the  same  language  with 
that  of  the  Cu<xc<x-bé-Ó<x^<x;n,  i.  e.  the  Danish  tribes,  who  were  their 
immediate  predecessors  ii|i  the  usurpation  and  chief  sway  of  the  island, 
at  least  in  tne  norúiem  provinces.  And  in  the  next,  if  we  suppose  it  a 
real  fact  that  the  Scots  came  directly  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  we  must  in 
all  reason,  and  for  want  of  further  light  from  either  Latin  or  Greek  wri- 
ters, regard  them  only  as  a  part  either  of  those  Germans,  of  whom  Ser 
neca,  wout  the  year  60  oi  the  Christian  aera,  says  that  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  were  not  a  sufficient  barrier  against  tneir  incursions  into 
Spain ;  Pyrerumts  Germanona^  transitus  non  inhibvit;  per  invia  per-- 
que  istcognita  versavU  se  hunuma  imto*.— Sen.  de  Consolat,  ad  Albi- 
num.  Or  else  of  the  other  swarm  of  remote  or  northern  Germans,  of 
whom  Orosius,  by  the  words  Germani  ultenoreSy  OaUimo  LnpercUore, 
abrasa  potiH  sunt  Hispania,  &c.  informs  us  that  they  invaded,  plun- 
dered, and  possessed  themselves  of  Spain  for  twelve  years;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  reign  of  the  indolent  Emperor  Gallienus  about  the  year 
260,  to  that  of  i&  brave  Valerianus,  who  by  his  General  Satuminus 
partly  routed  them  out  of  S{)ain,  and  probaUy  settled  another  part  of 
those  barbarians  in  some  portions  of  land,  under  condition  of  servmg  the 
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empire^  a*  inay  be  inibnred  from  a  speedi  of  that  general,  «lierem  ht 
boasts  of  having  pacMed  Spain  by  his  expedition  a^dnst  those  invaden 
in  the  year  273.  We  see  then  ttuit  neither  of  thosQ  two  swarms  of  Ger- 
mano-Scvthians  had  been  sufiered  to  remain  long  enomdi  in  Spain  to 
have  exchanged  their  native  language  for  the  Spanish ;  for  these  lattar 
mentioned  by  Orosius  had  but  twdve  years*  settlement  in  that  country ; 
and  for  the  other  band  of  German  rovers  mentioned  by  Seneca,  we  find 
no  further  account  of  them  in  any  othar  author ;  whence  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  only  a  flying  party,  vAio  went  about  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  natural  to  think  it  an  unlikely 
story  that  a  Scythian  people  should  have  been  the  importers  of  the  old 
Spanish  language  into  irdand ;  though  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
brought  very  anciently  into  that  island  is  not  the  less  certain,  ami  that 
by  a  colony  of  the  old  Spaniards,  who  coinhabited  with  theGuidheIian% 
but  in  a  smaller  number,  as  appears  by  the  nature  of  the  Irish  tongue,  in 
which  the  Gaulish  Celtic  prodcHninates  over  all  other  mixtures,  not 
only  of  the  old  Spani  A,  but  also  of  the  Scandinavian  and  other  Scytfao- 
Cterman  dialects,  though  Ireland  anciently  received  three  or  four  diffe*- 
rent  colonies,  or  rather  swarms  of  adventuro^,  from  them  quarters.  The 
Scots  were  the  last  of  them,  unless  we  should  count  as  a  colony  those  fe^ 
rocious  Danes  and  Norwegians  who  infested  us,  and  tyrannized  over 
most  of  the  maritime  parts  of  our  island,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  to  the  year  1014,  when  the  ever-victcmous  Biien  Boiroimhe, 
after  a  continued  series  of  thirty  pitched  battles  foueht  against  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  last  entirely  and  irretrievably  broke 
their  power  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Clontarf  near  Dublin.  As  a 
more  ample  inquiry  into  the  origin  c^the  Scots,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
establishment  in  Ireland,  would  stretch  out  this  Preface  to  an  enormous 
length,  I  therefore  reserve  it  for  another  work,  which  is  already  so  for 
advanced  that  it  may  in  a  short  time  be  made  ready  for  the  press. 

We  are  now  to  lay  down  Mr.  Lhuyd^s  reasons  for  conducing  that  the 
Guidhelian  Irish  were  inhabitants  of  all  Britain  before  the  ancestors  of 
the  Welch.  Other  writers  had  indeed  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
Ireland  was  first  peopled  from  the  greater  British  isle,  which  in  like 
manner  received  its  nrst  inhabitants  from  Gaul,  by  the  short  passage 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  according  to  those  writers;  for  whidi  they  have 
assigned  no  other  reason,  than  that  every  island  should  in  all  seeming 
reason  have  received  its  first  planters  from  whatever  peopled  land  hap- 
pened to  be  the  nearest  to  it,  and  that  too  by  the  shortest  passage.  But 
to  make  this  argument  conclusive  for  tl^  point,  it  should  first  be  proved 
that  none  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent  near  those  islands  had  the  use 
of  ships,  or  practised  any  sort  of  navigation,  as  early  as  the  time  in  which 
those  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  peopled.  For  if  the  Spaniards, 
the  Gauls,  or  the  Low^  Germans,  had  been  at  that  time  accustomed  to 
^o  to  sea,  were  it  only  for  fishing,  or  plundermg  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
it  might  very  naturally  have  happened  that  some  parties  of  them,  even 
bv  an  accid^tal  stress  of  weather,  would  have  discovered  and  afterwards 
planted  both  the  British  isles,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  on  .the 
coasts  about  Calais,  had  entertained  any  though  of  extending  their 
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btowledge  of  Britain  beyond  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover ;  in  which  case 
the  opinion  of  Tadtus,  Tde  Morib.  Grerman.  c.  1.)  **  that  in  ancienft  times 
peofJe  sought  out  new  nabitations  rather  by  sea  than  by  land/'  would 
naTe  been  verified  with  regard  to  the  first  peopling  of  the  British  Isles. 
But  Mr.  Lhuyd's  reasonings  to  prove  the  fact  of  Sie  Irish  Guidheliana 
having  been  inhabitants  of  Britain  before  the  ancestors  of  the  Welch, 
are  liable  to  no  audi  exceptions,  as  they  are  grounded  upon  what  may  be 
called  living  evidences,  consisting  in  plain  and  natural  vestises  of  those 
Guidhelians  still  remaining  after  them  throughout  the  whole  island. 
Here  I  lay  them  before  the  reader  in  Mr.  Lhuyd's  own  words : 

^  Seeing  then  it  is  somewhat  manifest  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  consisted  of  two  nations ;  that  the  Guidhelians  were  Britons,  and 
that  Nennius  and  others  wrote  many  ages  ánce  an  unquestionable  truth, 
when  tííej  asserted  the  Scottish  nations  coming  out  of  Spain.  The  next 
thing  I  have  to  make  out  is,  that  that  part  of  them  called  Guidhelians 
have  once  dwelt  in  England  and  Wales.  There  are  none  of  the  Irish 
themselves  that  I  know  of,  amongst  all  the  writings  they  have  pubKrited 
about  the  origin  and  history  of  tibeir  nation,  that  maintained  tliey  were 
possessed  of  En^and  and  Wales;  and  yet  whoever  takes  notice  of  a 
great  many  of  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  throughout  the 
kingdom,  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  Irish  must  have  been  the 
inhabitants,  when  those  names  were  imposed  upon  them.  There  was  no 
name  anciendy  more  common  (in  Britain)  on  nvers  than  Uisc,  which  the 
Romans  wrote  Isca  and  Osca  ;  and  yet  retained  in  English,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  in  the  several  names  of  Askj  E$k,  Usk,  and  Ax,  Ex, 
Or,  &C. — Fid.  Arc/uBlog.  p.  7.  col.  3.  Now,  though  there  be  a  con- 
siderable river  in  Wales  of  that  name  Uisc,  ftx>m  which  Carleon,  in 
British  called  Caer-leon  at  XJUoe,  derives  its  name ;  and  another  in  De* 
von,  (from  which  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  British  called  Caer-esk,  has  its 
name,  see  the  note  on  the  word  "jrje  infra,)  yet  the  sij^fication  of  the 
word  is  notmiderstood  either  in  Welch  or  in  the  Cornish.  Neither  is  it 
less  vain  labour  to  look  for  it  in  the  British  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Ar* 
moric  Britain,  than  it  would  be  to  search  for  Avon,  which  is  a  name  for 
fiomeof  the  rivers  of  England,  in  the  English;  the  signification  of  the 
word  in  Irish  is  wcUer.  And  as  the  words  Cooniy  Dore,  Stour,  Tcdne, 
JDove,  Avon,  &c.  in  England,  confess  that  they  are  no  other  than  the 
Wdch  Kum,  Dur,  Ysdur,  Tau,  Dim,  and  Avon,  and  thereby  shpw  the 
Welch  to  be  their  old  inhabitants.  So  do  the  words  Uisc,  Luch,  (cwr 
-Loch,  or  Lach,)  Kifmuy,  Ban,  Drim,  LechUa,  and  several  others  in 
Britain,  make  it  appear  that  thei  Irish  were  anciently  possessed  of  those 
^places;  forasmuch  as  in  their  language  the  signification  of  the  words  are 
toater,  lake,  a  great  river,  (or  literdly  a  head^river,)  a  mountam,  a 
backer  ridge^  a  grey  stone.  As  for  the  word  ujfc  or  a)f^e  it  is  so 
well  known,  that  they  use  no  other  word  at  all  for  water.  And  I  have 
formerly  suspected  diat  in  regard  there  are  so  many  rivers  of  that  name 
in  En^snd,  the  word  mi^ht  have  been  anciently  in  our  langua^ ;  but 
having  looked  for  it  m  vam  in  the  dd  Loegrian  Britbh,  still  retained  in 
Cmiwal  aadBasse-Bretague,  and  refiecting  that  it  was  impomble,  had  it 
been  once  in  the  Brittrii,  that  both  they  and  we  ahould  lose  a  word  of  80 
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oommon  an  me,  and  so  necessary  a  signification;  I  could  find  no  place  to' 
doubt  but  tfiat  the  Guidhelians  have  formerly  lived  all  over  this  king- 
dom^  and  that  our  ancestors  had  forced  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  re* 
tire  to  the  North  and  to  Ireland^  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Romans 
afterwards  subdued  us,  and  as  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power^  have  driven  us,  one  age  after 
another,  to  our  present  limits.  We  see  then  how  necessary  the  Irish 
language  is  to  those  who  shall  undertake  to  write  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  isle  of  Britain ;  and  by  reading  the  first  section  otúns  book  it  will 
be  also  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  an- 
cient British  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Irish.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  for  satisfaction  herein  to  look  farther  than  for  our  common 
names  for  a  sheepfold  and  milch-cattle;  for  who  should  ever  know  the 
reason  of  our  calling  a  sheepfold  kor-lan,  .al^ough  he  knows  Ian,  the 
latter  syllable  of  the  word,  signifies  a  yard  or  fold,  unless  he  also  knows 
that  the  Irish  call  a  sheep  cdO/t?  or  why  it  is  that  we  call  milch-covra 
guartheg-blithion,  unless  he  knows  that  bldtujn,  in  the  same  language, 
signifies  to  milk;  and  so  for  a  great  number  of  other  words,  which  we 
have  neither  leisure  nor  room  to  take  notice  of  at  presait,  nor  indeed 
any  necessity,  in  regard  they  are  obvious  to  all  observers  in  the  follow- 
ing book."  N.  B. — A  part  of  these  words  meant  here  by  the  author  are 
to  be  found  in  p.  7.  col.  1.  &c.  of  his  Arc/uBologia^ 

This  learned  antiquarv  resumes  this  argument  in  other  works  and 
writings.  In  one  of  nis  letters  to  Mr.  Rowland,  the  author  of  Mona 
Antigua,  we  find  the  following  words :  "  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Irish  have  in  a  great  measure  kept  up  two  languages,  the  ancient  British 
and  the  old  Spanish,  which  a  colony  of  them  brought  ft*om  Spain.  For 
notwithstanding  their  histories  (as  those  of  the  origin  of  other  nations) 
be  involFcd  in  fabulous  accounts,  yet  that  there  came  a  Spanish  colony 
into  Irdand,  is  very  manifest  from  a  comparison  of  the  Irish  tongue  pardy 
with  the  modem  Spanish,  but  especially  with  the  Cantabrian  or  Basque; 
and  this  should  engage  us  to  have  something  of  more  regard  than  we 
usually  have  to  such  fabulous  histories."  The  same  writer,  in  his  jíd- 
versaria  Posthuma  de  Fluviorvm,  Montium,  Urbium,  See.  in  Britannia 
Nominibus,  pag.  264,  &c.,  repeats  that  the  names  Asc,  he,  Osc,  Use,  of 
rivers  in  South  Britain,  varied  by  modems  into  Ax,  Ex,  Ox,  Ux,  are  but 
conrupt  vnritings  of  the  Irish  words  ujyc,  ujy^e,  or  ea;^,  (for  so  it  is 
written  indifferently  in  the  old  parchment  manuscripts)  signifying  water; 
and  Mr.  Baxter,  m  his  Olossarium  Antiquitatum  oritannicarum,  ac- 
knowledges the  same  thing.  • 

To  au  this  I  shall  add  some  remarks  of  my  own  upon  Mr.  Rowland's 
description  of  the  ide  of  Angles^,  the  last  refuge  of  the  remains  of  the 
cAd  Guidhelian  Dmids  from  the  Roman  tyranny.  Li  this  island  I  have 
remarked  the  following  vestiges  of  the  Guidhelians,  or  Irish,  and  of  the 
Irish  language.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rowland,  in  his  Mona  Antigua, 
p.  27,  observes  that  the  vestiges  of  old  habitations  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
tops  of  hip^  places  in  Anglesey,  are  called  to  this  day  Ceitír  Ouidelod, 
wBÍch  he  mterprets  the  Inshmms  cottages,  but  should  more  properly 
•nd  literally  be  rendered  the  Irishmen's  habitoHans  or  seats;  for  H^ 
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Irish  word  Ctxéaj/i,  of  which  Ceitir  is  a  corruption,  signifies  either  a 
city,  or  town,  or  habitation.  And  Mr.  Rowland  very  justly  observes  in 
the  same  place,  not  only  that  those  are  the  vestiges  of  the  first  habita> 
tions  that  were  made  by  the  first  planters  of  the  island,  because  the 
valleys  were  then  all  covered  with  woods,  which  were  the  haunt  of 
wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  but  also  that  those  old  ruins  of  habitations 
could  not  be  so  called  as  being  built  by  those  Irish  ravagers  or  plun- 
derers who  came  to  the  island,  under  the  command  of  Sing,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  from  whom  the  place  called  yn  Hiric  y 
GuydhUy  where  this  commander  engaged  and  defeated  the  Britons,  de- 
rives its  name. — Vid.  Humfred.  Lhuyd.  DescripL  fValMee  and  Caambd, 
in  Anglesey.  And  this  last  assertion  Mr.  Rowland  supports  with  this 
fdain  and  sound  reason,  that  those  Irish  plunderer»  found  good  habita- 
tions already  made  to  their  hand  in  the  island.  And  indeed  it  is  not 
natural  that  a  flyinff  party  of  foreigners  who  rush  in  upon  a  coast  with 
the  mere  design  of  plunder,  should  think  of  building  forts  on  high  places 
without  a  view  of  conquest  or  permanent  settlement  in  the  country ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  that  band  oi  Irishmen  had  time  enough  allowed  them  . 
for  forming  such  a  project,  before  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  a 
superior  number  of  die  Britons  led  against  them  by  Caswalhon  Lhawir, 
Pnnce  of  North  Wales. 

Two  other  places  or  objects  in  the  same  island,  whose  names  are 
mere  plain  Irish,  and  not  understood  by  the  Welch,  are  so  many  living 
evidences  of  the  Irish  being  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  parts  before 
the  Welch,     llie  landing  place  of  the  ferry  or  passage  from  North 
Wales  to  Anglesey  is  called  Port-aeth-tvyy  for  so  the  Welsh  write  it 
Mr.  Rowlana,  for  want  of  understanding  the  Irish,  is  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  this  compound  word  an  absurd  and  strained  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  it  meant,  the  passage  which  some  before  had  passed  over. 
These  are  his  very  words.     Now  this  word  is  of  so  plain  a  signification 
in  Irish,  that  a  child  bred  up  to  the  use  of  that  language  would  under- 
stand the  genuine  meanin;^  of  it  at  its  very  first  utterance.     The  three 
monosyllables,  of  which  mis  complex  word  Port-aeth-toy  is  composed, 
signify  in  Irish  the  banky  or  landing-place  of  the  yellow  ford  or  passage; 
PO/tt:  being  the  Irish  for  a  bank  or  port;  LeLtporttis;  at,  or  áb,  the 
Irish  for  a  ford  or  passage;  Lat  vadum;  and  bu;,  or  Bu;,  pronounced 
wy,  the  Irish  for  yellow.    And  indeed  no  name  of  a  place  could  have  a 
more  natural  signification,  as  the  water  of  that  small  arm  of  the  sea  is 
always  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  and  if  my  memory  does  not  very  much  de- 
ceive me,  the  earth  or  soil  onboth-sides  of  that  passage  is  of  a  saffron  or 
ruddy  hue.     It  is  also  remarkable  that  Tln-dath-wy,  the  name  of  the 
territory  adjacent  to  this  place  called  Port-ath-tvyy  is  mere  Irish ;  for 
tyn  in  Welsh  signifies  a  country  or  region,  as  ca  jn  does  in  Irish ;  so  that 
toe  word  was  originally  CiX;n-áé-Ba;,  the  territory  of  the  yellow  ford. 
The  other  vestige  of  ancient  Irish  habitations  in  Anglesey,  is  the  name 
of  ttie  ruins  of  a  great  edifice  in  that  island,  which  Mr.  Rowland  thinks 
to  have  been  the  Arch-Druid's  supreme  court  of  judicature.     Those 
ruins  are  to  this  day  called  Bruyn-gwin,  as  the  Welch  write  it;  a  plain 
Irish  word,  which  signifies  a  white  palai^e,  or  house,  the  same  as  White- 
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tiáUinLondcm.  Ofoygt^Dy  prenovineed  brtdancrbruynymlrisli  signifieB 
a  great  house  or  palace ;  grain,  in  the  Welch  way  of  writmff,  is  of  the 
same  siffnification  "with  jrjonn  or  ban  in  Irish,  which  means  white.  Now 
as  the  Welch  have  not  the  word  bruin  in  their  language,  Mr.  Rowland 
■vainly  strives  to  derive  that  word  from  the  Wdái  breiniol,  i.  e.  supreme 
or  royal ;  and  gwyn,  which  in  Welch  is  the  common  word  for  white,  he 
changes,  or  rauier  strains  into  cwyn,  a  suit  or  action  at  law.  This  in- 
deed may  justly  be  called  a  far-tóched,  or  forced  interpetation,  whil« 
tiie  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite  plain  and  natural  m^  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. 

1  shall  finish  this  supplement  to  Mr.  Lhuyd^  observations,  after  re- 
Tnarking,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  name  of  the  very  capital  of  Britain, 
as  it  was  used  in  th«  time  of  the  Romans,  who  added  Úie  termination  vm 
to  it,  was  mere  Guidhelian  or  Irish,  in  which  language  loi)^  is  still  the 
only  word  in  common  use  to  signí^  a  ship,  as  b;n  or  bjon  is,  and  always 
has  been  used  to  imply  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  strong  town,  being  v«ry 
nearly  of  the  same  signification  with  ban,  with  this  only  difference  Úítít 
in  the  ibemo-Cekic  language  bun  signifies  a  fortified  place  that  is  con- 
stantly shut  up  or  barricaded,  and  bjn  or  b/on  literally  means  a  place  of 
safety,  a  covered  or  walled  town ;  so  that  lonj-bjn,  or  lonj-bjon,  which 
the  Romans  changed  into  Icmdinum,  literally  signifies  a  town  of  shit)s,  or 
iEL  place  of  safety  for  ships.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  old  name 
ef  the  river  of  London  was  likewise  very  plain  Gruidhelian  Irish ;  Caesar 
calls  that  river  by  the  name  of  Isis,  which  is  only  Latinizing  the  Guidhe- 
lian word  }fc,  water,  the  name  it  then  bore  amongst  the  people  of  tfie 
country ;  and  whether  the  word  Tarn  was  always  prefixed  to  Isc  or  Isis, 
either  as  an  epithet,  or  as  being  the  name  of  the  nver  Tame,  which  joins 
its  water,  as  it  possibly  might  also  have  joined  its  appelMve  with  the 
river  Isc  or  Isis ;  in  either  supposition  the  Ibemo-Celtic  word  t&ri), 
which  signifies  «till,  quiet,  gentle,  smooth,  &c.,  was  a  very  natural  epithet 
for  the  river  Thames,  as  well  as  it  may  be  a  very  significative  name  for 
the  river  Taine.  To  all  this  I  ^all  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  Albion,  the 
most  ancient  name  of  the  greater  British  \úe,  and  under  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy,  of  Marcianus 
Heracleota,  Eustachius,  &c.,  but  also  irt  the  much  more  ancient  time  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Theophrastus,  as  is  observed  by  the  great  Ussher,  Anti- 
quit  Eccl.  Bi*it  p.  378,  that  this  name,  I  say,  is  plain  Gtiidhelian  Irish, 
in  which  language  al  or  <X]l  signifies  a  rocky  clifiF,  and  ban,  white; 
whence  the  whole  name  Mban,  Albain,  or  AUbkm,  signifies  Áie  white 
cliff;  a  very  natural  name  in  the  mouth  of  a  Gaul  or  Guidhelian  placed 
on  the  Continent,  at  or  near  Calais,  where  the  first  and  only  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  British  Isle  consiste  in  the  bare  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover.  This  Guidhelian  or  Gaul  having  crossed  the  channel,  and  ob- 
served the  situation  and  shape  of  the  land  about  Dover,  he  calls  it  by 
the  name  of  Cean-t:;fi,  i.  e.  head4and,  which  Guidhelian  word  the  Ro- 
mans Latinized  into  Cantinm.  A  numerous  colony  of  the  nme  nation 
being  afterwards  come  over  to  that  island,  which  they  peof^d  by  de- 
grees from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have 
given  names  to  all  the  remarkable  objects  of  either  nature  or  artthrough- 
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out  tlie  whole  coimtry»  such  as  mer^  moiuitaiiis»  headland,  town%&e.; 
and  afioordiDdy  we  stíll  fnd  tbeae  Guidheliaii  nannes  every  where  is  Eng- 
land and  Wides^  all  the  way  from  Dover  to  Yorii^  I  mean  from  Cean-tir, 
or  Kent,  to  the  river  Isc>  now  called  Ouse,  and  by  the  Romans  Isís^ 
whidi  passes  through  York ;  and  from  the  river  Isca^  passing  through 
the  town  of  Caer  Leon  wr  Isc,  in  Monmouthshire^  to  Lot^ion^  or 
Longehm,  the  dty  of  London»  and  its  rív^  Tamh-isc,  Thamissis,  the 
Thames. 

It  b  particulafly  to  be  remarked  that  the  Guidhelian  colony  never 

£ve  any  other  name  to  the  island  than  that  of  Alban,  or  Albain  ;  and 
it  when  the  Belgics,  afterwards  called  Britcxis,  anoestcnrs  of  the  Wddb» 
and  who  in  all  likelihood  were  mijLed,  either  from  the  beginning  or  by 
d^;reesy  with  Gauls,  as  well  as  with  Cimbrians  and  other  Germans, 
fcnnced  Áe  Guidhelians  towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  isle»  the  name 
they  had  first  given  it»  followed  them  always»  so  as  tjo  be  appropriated 
to  whatever  tract  th^  inhabited.    Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  this  name 
stuck  at  last  to  Caledonia»  or  North  Britain,  afterwards  called  Scotland» 
from  the  colony  of  Irish  Scots  who  first  settled  in  those  parts  imder  the 
ccmimand  of  Fergus»  son  of  Ere»  and  his  brothers»  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.     This  circumstance  of  Albain»  the  first  name  of  the 
whole  island»  being  limited  at  last  to  the  northern  parts  of  it»  is  clearly 
evinced  by  Áe  constant  tradition  of  the  Irish»  who  never»  even  to  this 
day»  gave  any  other  name  than  that  of  Albain  to  the  country  now  called 
Scotland  by  the  Ekiglish.    And  to  finish  my  observations  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  remark  that  Kimryy  or  Kmrcteg,  the  national  name  the  Welch 
distinguish  themselves  by»  though  I  do  not  find  that  they  can  account  for 
its  radical  dmvation  in  their  own  language»  is  a  very  plain  Guidhelian 
or  Irish  word  still  of  common  use  in  Ireland»    Cum^fX  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage signifies  a  deep  valley  betwe^i  two  hills,  as  came^ac  does  a  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  hills  and  deep  valleys ;  and  the  innabitants  of  such 
a  country  are  very  properly  called  Cum<Xft<X)5.    A  well-known  example  . 
of  this  appdlative  is  furnished  by  the  distinctive  simame  of  a  branch  of 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond»  which  settled  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  the  valleys  and  high  lands  called  CarmiftAc,  northwards  of 
Dungarvan»  in  the  Coimty  of  Waterford;  from  which  they  were  always 
called  Caitíúfi^j^,  or  the  O'Briens  of  Caii|a;t<xc,  i.  e.  of  the  valleys  and 
hills.—  Fid.  cumaft  infra.    I  need  not  observe  that  this  is  a  very  proper 
and  significative  name  for  the  Welch»  and  that  this  national  appellative 
they  are  distinguished  by»  is  much  more  naturally  derivable  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  country»  than  from  the  supposition  of  their  being  either 
Gomarians  or  Cimbrians»  as  some  writers  have  imagined.    In  the  mean 
time  it  is  natural  to  think  that  if  the  old  Britons  had  the  word  cumar  in 
their  language,  with  the  meaning  now  explained»  those  of  that  nation  who 
lived  on  the  plains  might  have  given  the  name  of  Cumaraigj  corrupted 
into  ISmraeg,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  countries  of  Wales  and 
Combeiiand.    But  if  they  never  had  it  in  tiieir  dialect»  it  seems  a  plain 
case  that  these  countries  were  first  called  Cum^ji^c  by  the  Guidhelians» 
in  whose  language  the  word  is  stiU  of  common  use  in  belaud»  as  above 
observed;  whence  it  is  natural  that  the  Britons  finding  those  countries  in 
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possession  of  that  name  at  their  arrival  in  the  island,  always  called  the 
inhabitants  of  them  by  that  of  Cumarcdgy  or  Kimraeg  and  Khnry,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  their  dialect 

But  however  useful  or  necessary  the  Irish  langui^  may  be  for  clear- 
ing up  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  our  learned  readers  may 
very  possibly  think  us  quite  presumptuotis,  and  even  extravagant,  if  we 
adopted  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Lhuyd,  "  that  the  learned  nations  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  will  not  be  capable  of  giving  a  full  etymological 
account  of  those  languages  which  Menage,  Aldrete,  and  other  learned 

fersons  endeavoured  to  do,  if  they  do  not  acauire  some  perfection  of 
nowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  the  Welch ;  which,  without  dis- 
pute, are  allowed  to  have  been  me  best  preserved  part  of  the  languages 
those  learned  men  treated  of,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  the  Romans, 
Groths,  and  Africans."  As  to  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Lhuyd  m  the  Preface 
of  his  Irish  Vocabulary,  I  shall  only  be  bold  enough  to  assure  the  reader, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  with  regard  to  Menage,  (for 
I  have  not  seen  Aldrete's  book,)  and  even  Ducange,  any  man  of  letters 
well  acquainted  with  the  Ibemo-Celtic  dialect,  may,  with  all  the  facility 
imaginable,  make  up  such  supplements  to  the  erudite  performances  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  may  comprehend  very  extensive  and  cu- 
rious improvements  of  their  respective  works.  And  to  put  the  learned 
reader  in  the  plain  way  of  judging  whether  it  be  possible  that  this  asser- 
tion may  naturally  be  well  grounded,  I  shall  only  desire  that  he  may 
join  me  in  supposing  "  that  a  colony  -of  Gauls  or  Celts  might  have  se- 

Cted  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  nation  on  the  Continent  some 
Ireds  of  years  before  Julius  Csesar  invaded  Gaul,  and  that  ever  since 
their  separation  they  lived  together  by  themselves  in  remote  islands, 
without  oeing  exposed  to  such  a  mixture  of  other  people  of  different 
languages,  as  may  cause  any  great  alteration  in  the  dialect  they  originally 
used  in  common  with  the  main  body  of  the  Gaulish  nation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. But  in  the  mean  time  the  original  tongue  of  their  brethren,  the 
Gauls,  on  the  Continent,  was  from  age  to  age  liable  to  corruption  and 
alteration  from  their  mixture,  first  with  the  Bdrians  and  other  Germans, 
then  with  the  Romans  and  their  troops  of  different  nations  constantly 
quartered  amongst  them  for  many  centuries ;  and  much  earlier,  as  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  with  the  Phocean-Greeks  of  Marseilles;  beside 
that  the  language  of  a  very  extensive  and  powerful  nation,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  different  tribes  and  provinces,  whereof  some  are  very 
remote  from  others,  is  much  more  subject  to  alteration  than  that  of  a  co- 
lony of  the  same  nation,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  separation,  has  been 
concentered  and  kept  together  within  the  circumscribed  borders  of  an 
island." 

Now,  if  the  primitive  language  of  the  Gauls  on  the  Continent  hath 
been  at  long  nm  so  entirely  mtered  and  disguised,  that  very  little  of  it 
is  discernible  in  the  chiios  of  the  many  other  different  languages  it  is 
confounded  with,  which  is  now  its  real  state ;  the  learned  reader  is  to 
judge  whether  it  be  not  very  natural  to  think  that  the  dialect  of  that  co- 
lony of  ancient  Gauls  which  brought  away  to  their  islands,  and  tfiere  pre- 
served in  the  best  manner  the  origmal  Celtic  language,  may  be  of  great 
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help  to  make  this  discernment,  by  pointing  out  and  separating  from  that 
chaos  the  genuine  remains  of  the  old  Gaulish  tongue ;  and  consequently 
an  effectual  help  and  guide  in  tracing  out  the  real  origin  of  those  words 
which  Menage  and  Ducange  undertook  to  explain  ?  If  the  reader  judges 
on  the  affinnative  side  of  mis  question,  as  it  is  natural  to  expect,  he  then 
will  decide  in  £eiyour  of  the  Ibemo-Celtic  dialect,  as  being  that  which 
furnishes  the  surest  clue  for  tracing  out  what  may  still  remain  of  the  old 
language  of  Graul,  through  the  confused  assemblage  of  other  foreign 
dialects  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up  and  disguised.  For  it  seems  certain, 
that  the  Guidhelian  or  Gaulish  colony  \mich  settled  in  Ireland,  after 
inhabiting  Britain  for  several  ages,  separated  from  the  Gauls  of  the  Con- 
tin^it  long  before  their  mixture  with  any  foreigners ;  since  it  appears 
from  Caesar's  account  of  the  infitdte  miUtitttde  ^people,  into  whicn  the 
Britons,  ancestors  of  the  Welch,  were  already  grown  in  his  time,  that 
ihey  had  then  been  possessors  of  the  island  for  many  centuries  after  the 
Gruidhelians  had  passed  over  to  Ireland;  which  number  of  centuries 
being  added  to  those  which  the  Irish  Gauls  must  necessarily  have  spent 
in  the  same  British  Isle,  before  they  could  multiply  to  a  suffici^it  num- 
ber to  people  it  universally,  and  give  names,  as  ham  been  proved  above, 
to  its  rivers,  mountains,  and  remarkable  {daces,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other ;  these  two  numbers  of  centuries  being,  I  say,  joined  together,  and 
considered  as  the  space  of  time  between  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of 
the  Irish  Guidhelian,  or  Gaulish  colony,  from  the  Gauls  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  that  of  Caesar's  invading  Britain,  must  throw  back  that  separation 
to  a  period  of  time  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  Belgic  Germans  mixing 
with  the  Gauls,  or  of  any  other  mixture  their  language  could  have  re- 
ceived. From  which  it  is  manifestly  conse(juent  that  the  Guidhelians 
brought  away  to  the  British  Isles  the  pure  original  Celtic  tongue  of  the 
primitive  Gauls ;  and  as  to  their  preserving  it  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, even  to  this  day,  the  reasons  already  alieged  are  sufficient  to  evince 
that  point 

The  remains  of  the  Gaulish  language  in  its  present  confused  state, 
are  mixed  with  the  old  French,  or  the  German  dialect  of  Franconia,  as 
also  with  the  different  dialects  of  the  Burgundians  and  Goths,  from 
which  the  affinity  of  the  French  with  the  Italian  in  words  which  are  not 
of  Latin  extraction,  is  chiefly  derived ;  (and  this  shews,  by  the  by,  how 
improper  it  is  to  derive,  without  distinction,  from  the  Italian,  as  Menage 
generally  does,  those  French  words  which  bear  a  resemblance  with 
Italian  words,  or  trice  versa;  since  this  resemblance  or  affinity  on  both 
sides  proceeds  from  one  and  the  same  common  source ;)  and  lasdy,  those 
remains  of  the  old  Graulish  tongue  are  mixed  with  the  Latin,  besides  the 
old  mixture  of  the  Belgic  Grerman.  But  one  particular  circumstance  of 
its  Latin  mixture,  and  a  circumstance  that  neither  Ducange  nor  Menage 
seem  to  have  taken  any  notice  of,  is,  that  besides  the  great  multitude  of 
words  which  the  modem  French  language,  made  up  of  all  the  mixtures 
now  mentioned,  has  really  borrowea  frt)m  the  Latin,  and  are  the  more 
easily  discerned  as  they  are  generally  formed  upon  tl»  genitive  case  ot 
the  Latin  words,  as  canversioHy  sermon,  &c.  It  contains  also  an  abun- 
dunt  variety  of  other  words,  which,  though  seemingly  of  Latin  extraction 
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by  dieir  near  affinity  with  words  of  the  same  sense  in  that  langui^,  are, 
notwithstanding,  genuine  and  real  Celtic  words^  and  the  Tery  archetypes 
or  radicals  upon  which  the  Latin  words  have  been  fanned.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  and  evinced  from  idiat  shall  be  observed  in 
the  sequel  concerning  the  striking  affinity  of  the  Irish  with  die  Latin  in 
an  abundant  variety  of  words.  The  sure  method  of  discerning  those 
original  Cditic  words  resembling  the  Latin  in  any  European  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  nations,  is  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  if  thev  are  ex- 
pressive either  of  such  ideas  or  such  objects  of  the  senses  as  no  language 
can  want  words  for  from  the  beginning,  because  no  society  of  people, 
nay,  none  of  its  particular  members  enjoying  all  the  senses,  could  at  any 
time  or  in  any  country  be  strangers  to  such  objects  or  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently none  destitute  of  words  to  distinguish  them ;  and  secondly,  to 
consider  if  such  words  be  the  only  appellatives  of  their  respective  objects 
ot  ideas  used  in  the  language  either  in  common  practice  or  in  old  wri- 
tings, for  signi^ing  the  things  they  are  appropriated  to.  All  words  in 
any  of  the  Celtic  Salects,  which  can  stana  the  test  of  these  two  qualities, 
may  with  ftill  assurance  be  regarded  as  mere  Celtic,  (though  probably 
somewhat  changed  irom  their  primitive  form  and  pronunciation,)  and  not 
derived  from  the  Latin,  whatever  resemblance  or  affinity  they  may  bear 
with  words  of  the  same  signification  in  that  language. 

It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  the  two  characteristics  now  explained 
that  I  demonstrated,  as  I  cannot  but  think  all  the  appellatives  of  objects, 
or  signs  of  ideas,  in  the  list  of  Irish  words  published  last  year  at  London 
in  the  Proq)ectu8  of  the  following  Dictionary,  to  be  pure  ori^nal  Celtic, 
notwithstanding  their  close  and  striking  affinity  with  the  Latin  words  of 
the  same  signification,  which  are  stamped  with  plain  marks  of  being 
rather  derivatives  of  the  Celtic  words  of  the  sort  I  am  speaking  of; 
these  being  generally  monosyllables^  and  seldom  or  never  consisting. of 
more  than  two  syllables;  whereas  the  Latin  words  corresponding  with 
the  Celtic  monosyllables,  consist  generally  of  two  syllables,  as  those  that 
agree  in  signification  witti  the  Celtic  words  of  two  syllables,  are  gene- 
rally of  three  or  four  syllables,  which,  according  to  the  rules  <rf  etvmo- 
logy,  evinces  them  to  be  derivatives  from  the  more  simple  radicals  of 
the  Celtic,  of  which  the  linguaprisca  of  the  Aborigines,  the  mother  of 
the  Latin,  was  only  a  dialect  Thus  also,  and  upon  the  same  foundation, 
we  may,  I  think,  assure  ourselves  that  the  following  French  words,  witih  a 
vast  number  of  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  mere  Celtic  or  Gaulish, 
though  doubdess  somewhat  changed  from  their  primitive  structure  as 
well  as  pronunciation ;  such  as  pam,  vinyfromenty  hommeyfentmey  pere, 
merCy  filsy  fiUSy  soettTy  frercy  oceufy  chevaly  cavaUy  jumenty  amSy  cor,  or 
corpsy  cosuryOmwury  &c.;  all  signifying  objects  or  things  which  no  lan- 
gu^  can  want  words  for,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are,  I  think,  the 
only  words  used  in  the  French  for  the  objects  they  respectively  signify ; 
from  both  which  characteristics  it  is  evident  they  are  not  derivatives  of 
the  Latin,  notwithstanding  their  resenMance  to  its  words  of  die  same 
meaning.  And  here  I  thmk  itpertinent  to  remark,  that  men  crf*letters, 
of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  nations,  who  had  leisure  and  cu- 
riosity enough  to  make  out  ample  lists  of  words  bearing  these  two  cha- 
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iBctenaticB,  «nd  resembling  the  Latin  in  thebr  respective  dialects,  would 
th«[«by  contribute  in  a  very  essential  manner  to  the  improvemait  of  Cel- 
tic literature.  And  if  the  words  of  any  kind  which  may  be  found  to 
bear  an  affinity  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  with  the  Latin,  were  marked 
and  pointed  ont  in  mich  lists,  it  would  not  only  eniwr^e  such  an  improve- 
ment, but  also  evince  a  curious  point  tatd  matter  oi  fact  which  I  shall 
remark  in  the  sequel,  when  I  have  compared  many  Ibemo-C^tic  words 
with  Greek  words  of  the  same,  or  of  an  analo^us  signification,  and  which 
I  do  not  find  that  any  writer  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  viz.  that  the 
I^itin  has  borrowed  mudi  less  of  its  words  from  the  Greek  than  is  sene- 
rally  imagmed,  and  tíiat  a  vast  number  of  those  Li^  words  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Greek  extraction,  have  been  really  and  immediately 
denved  from  the  Celtic,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  whose  wotd»  of  this 
nature  are  likewise  derivatives  of  the  Celtic ;  or,  which  is  the  same  tíiing, 
eiAer  of  the  Phrygian  or  Thracian ;  this  latter  people  being  unquestion- 
ably Cdts,  as  wdl  as  parents  of  the  former,  accordmg  to  the  best  autho- 
rities. And  úÁs  confirms  the  truth  of  Plato's  opinion  in  his  Cratilus, 
that  the  Greeks  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  their  language  from  the 
Barbarians.  Before  I  haive  done  with  this  subject  of  tte  utility  of  the 
Ibeiso-Celtic  dialect  towards  improving  Cdtic  literature,  and  illustrating 
the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  nations,  I  think  it  proper  to  produce  some 
iem  examples  of  words  or  terms  used  in  the  badie  Latin  fmd  Frendi,  of 
whose  radical  structure  or  derivation  our  glossarians  or  etymologuti^ 
particulariy  Ducange  and  Menage,  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  posi-> 
tive  or  satis&ctory  explication ;  and  examfdes  which  will  justify  in  some 
measure  my  preceding  assertion,  ^  that  very  considerable  supplements  to 
the  works  of  these  two  learned  writers  may  easily  be  made  up  with  the 
help  of  the  Irish  language." 

First,  I  diall  instance  in  the  word  allodium,  in  old  English,  alleud, 
and  m  French^  alien,  QrJranc-alletL  It  is  agreed  upon  tbst  this  word 
signifies  a  free  hereditary  property  of  lone  staming  in  a  family,  and  de- 
scending from  fiither  to  son,  without  chief-rent  or  other  obligation  to  any 
lord  paramount  But  the  radical  derivation  of  the  word  is  far  from 
being  agreed  upon  by  our  ^ossograi^^rs,  as  appears  at  the  words  aUo- 
dium  in  Ducange,  and  alien,  or  franc-eUleu,  in  Menage.  Nothing  more 
plainly  int^i^k  than  this  word  m  the  Irish  language,  wherein  its  true 
derivation  m  found  and  well  fcnown^  and  not,  I  dare  say,  in  any  other 
Celtic  dialect.  Hie  word  allod,  otheiwise  written  (dlnd,  signifie»,  in 
Irish,  any  Úmz  that  is  anciei^;  thue^  pi  txltot»,  or  )o  ullub,  signifies  an- 
eioidy;  Lat.  mm,  ímtiqtáíns;  jn  ^^ttifjj^  aUÓjb,  in  ancient  times;  Lai. 
Égmpare  antiqtw;  p^juion  úUSb,  aniincient  knid  property;  IM. fundus 
imitquns,  seu  prmdiwH  antiquum  ;  nxiOjn  dUob,  old  properties,  or  goods 
of  an^  kind,  in  a  family;  Lat  bona  allodiaUa.  A  like  &eility  of  esr 
plaímn^  the  radical  derivation  of  the  word  feodum,  or  feudum,  k  fur- 
nished m  the  Irish  language,  wherein  the  common  and  only  woid  in  we 
to  signtfy  a  piece,  portion,  or  division  of  ground,  assi^ed  to  be  eultivated 
under  some  obligations,  is  the  monosyllable  jrob,  which  is  visibly  the  root 
of  tbe  Latin  yerb fbdio,  to  dig  or  work  at  the  ground;  and  it  is  nature 
to  Hvrnk  that  the  Latin^  or  the  lingua  priica,  irom  n^iich  it  is  deprived, 
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had  a  noun  of  die  same  radical  structure  with  this  Ibemo-Celtic  word 
|»b,  from  which  the  Latins  derived  the  verb  fodioy  as  verbs  are  gene- 
rally formed  upon  and  derived  from  the  nouns.  This  Celtic  word  pob  is 
evidently  the  root  of  the  \jaAxnfeodttm,  sometimes  written  fevdum^  of 
which  it  likewise  furnishes  the  true  sense  and  common  meaning ;  as  it 
signifies  a  piece  of  land  or  ground  assigned  for  improvement,  under  some 
obligation  to  the  paramount,  by  which  this  kind  of  tenure  or  property  is 
distinguished  from  alloditim.  Some  modem  writers^  particularly  Mr. 
Dalrimple,  have  advanced  that  the  Germans  were  the  first  authors  of 
the  feodcU  tenure;  an  opinion  which  plainly  shews  that  those  writers 
4iave  not  dipped  very  deep  into  the  German  antiquities,  and  the  manner 
in  which  those  people  lived  in  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus;  nor  con- 
9Ídered  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  the  year  222  e^blished 
feodal  tenures,  called  military  beneficeSy  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
obliging  the  proprietors  of  them  to  defend  the  limits  of  the  empire  against 
the  barbÍEirians,  by  defending  at  the  same  time  their  own  properties.  And 
if  those  writers  had  carried  farther  back  their  researches  into  antiquity, 
they  would  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  1.  that  the  Egyptians^  for  a 
proof  that  the  people  of  Argos  and  Athens,  and  of  another  city  of 
Greece,  named  Asty,  descended  from  themselves,  alleged,  ^^  that  the  se- 
cond order  of  people  amongst  them  was  those  unto  whom  the  lands  of 
the  countiy  were  assigned,  to  the  end  they  may  the  better  apply  them- 
selves to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  like  those  of  Egypt,  who 
are  there  the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  are  therefore  oblisea  to  fur- 
nish soldiers  for  the  wars  at  their  own  charge."  I  have  been  often  think- 
ing that  the  custom  of  feodal  tenures  for  military  service  among  the 
Egyptians,  derived  its  origin  from  the  time  that  Joseph  bought  for  the 
kins  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  for  the  provisions  he  fruriished  to  the  par- 
ticular proprietors,  during  the  seven  years  of  famine  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis ;  after  which  event  the  kin^  was  at  liberty  to  give  out  the  same  lands 
in  equal  or  proportionable  divisions,  as  Lycurgus  did  those  of  his  juris- 
diction, under  the  obligation  of  military  service.  Before  that  epoch  the 
iroperties  of  particulars  in  Egypt  were  doubtless  -of  the  free  allodial 
ind,  whidi  in  the  primitive  times  must  have  been  the  -case  in  all  other 
countries. 

Another  word  of  the  same  nature  with  those  I  have  mentioned,  I 
mean  soccagium,  soccage,  a  tenure  subject  to  services  of  agriculture,  or 
some  other  duties  or  rents  to  the  Paramount,  has  its  natural  root  in  the 
Irish  language,  wherein  the  monosyllable  fOc  is  the  common  and  only 
appellative  of  a  ploughshare,  or  that  pointed  iron  instrument  which  lies 
perpendicular  to  the  coulter,  and  parallel  to  the  ridge.  As  this  word 
soc  has  been  in  the  old  French  or  Gaulish  language  with  the  same 
meaning,  I  cannot  but  think  that  that  language  had  also  the  word  ftoé, 
plur.  fiOta,  which  in  the  Celtic  means  a  whed  and  wheels,  and  is  the 
only  word  used  for  it  in  Irish ;  Lat.  rota  and  camtca^  which  latter  word 
signifies  a  plough,  as  well  as  any  wheel-carriage,  (vid.  Littleton's  Dic- 
tion, in  F.  Carruca,)  and  whence  in  the  modem  French  a  plough  is 
called  charrue,  as  it  may  as  properly  be  called  ^oc,  or  plur.  p^otu,  from 
its  wheels^  being  words  of  tne  same  meaning.    I  therefore  refer  to  the 
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judidons  etymologists^  whether  the  French  words  roture  and  roturier 
may  not  be  more  properly  derived  from  jiCfc^  or  paca^  signifying  a 
plough,  tfian  from  the  partici]>le  of  Ae  Latin  word  rumpoy  to  break,  be- 
cause  agriculture  chieny  consists  in  breaking  or  dividing  the  ground. — ' 
Vid.  Menage  in  the  word  roture.  And  to  finish  my  remarks  on  words 
of  this  nature,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  very  much  dotmt  if  the  root  of  the 
Latin  word  armarium,  etrmaria,  can  be  as  properly  found  in  any  other 
living  language  of  the  Celtic  nations  as  in  the  Irish ;  wherein  tiie  mono- 
s^fUable  <Ljfm  signifies  any  dose  |dace,  which  is  likewise  the  general  sig- 
nification of  tfie  word  armarium,  though  it  is  particularly  usra  to  signify 
a  storehouse,  a  closet,  a  cupboaid,  a  chest,  a  study,  or  librair. — ^Vid.  Dú^ 
Canfre,  and  litdeton's  Diet  ad  Voc.  armarium.  Thus  also  the  Irish 
word  cdm,  crooked  or  convex,  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  camuruB,  as 
camwis  coTtdbus  of  Virgil,  and  ca$mi9  of  the  French.  And  as  to  the 
names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  towns  all  over  the  Cdtic  nations,  I  dare 
say  no  Celtic  dialect  now  subsisting  can  eaual  the  Irish  in  accounting  for 
ti^ir  radical  derivations.  For  the  etymological  explanation  of  all  the 
names  of  towns  that  end  in  bun,  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  word  in  tiie 
following  Dictionary,  as  I  do  to  the  word  maj,  (which  in  Irish  is  the 
common  word  to  signify  a  plain  field,  or  any  open  piece  of  ground  dear 
of  trees  or  woods,)  for  explaining  those  which  end  in  majur,  of  which 
Bocbart  (lib.  1.  c  42.  p.  757.)  assures  us,  there  were  more  man  thirty  in 
the  Celtic  countries,  besides  six  which  he  names.  But  Ortellius,  Rne- 
nanus,  and  Cambden,  who  are  followed  by  Bocbart,  and  lately  by  Bullet 
and  Peloutier,are  all  mistaken  as  to  the  signification  of  the  word  magus, 
which  they  interpret  a  town  or  habitation,  not  considering  that  all  towns 
or  habitaticms  would  have  as  ^ood  right  to  that  name  as  mose  which  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  it  The  name  ma^  was  doubtiess  given  to 
those  plain  or  dear  pieces  of  ground  at  or  before  the  time  of  building 
thereupon  the  towns  whose  names  terminate  in  that  monosyllable  of 
which  the  Latins  made  magus.  In  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the 
life  of  St  Patrick,  that  the  town  which  he  built  on  the  high  ^ound  of 
ÍDftajm  Sa)leac,  derived  its  name  of  Ard-magh,  from  its  situation  on  a 
hidi  fidd  or  plain,  which  clearly  indicates  the  literal  signification  of  the 
Cdltic  word  mar.  Tlius  also,  for  the  literal  explication  of  the  names  of 
towns  terminating  in  durus  or  durum,  it  is  sumdent  to  observe,  that  in 
the  Ibemo-Celtic  dialect  tiie  monosyllable  tntji  signifies  water;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  observable,  that  those  towns  are  situate  near  some  rivers, 
lakes,  or  marshes,  or  otherwise  convenient  to  good  springs  or  fountains. 
And  as  to  tiie  names  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  common  ap- 
pellative for  a  river  in  Irish  is  amujn,  Lat  amnis;  which  name  joined  to 
that  of  some  remarkable  quality  of  any  particular  river,  makes  up  its 
name.  Thus  ^a^fi,  pronouncea  garv,  which  signifies  violent,  rough, 
rapid,  bemg  joined  to  <xmu;n  makes  ^<Xft6<xma;n,  and  contractedly  Ja- 
/tamajn,  Jaftumap,  Latinized  into  Oarumna,  flie  river  Garone.  Lastly, 
to  account  for  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  rivers  ending  in  a$ia  or 
anus,  as  Seqnana  and  Rhoaanus,  &c.,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  ^  is 
one  of  the  common  appellatives  of  water  in  the  Irish  language.  If  Mr. 
Bullet  had  been  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  wodd  have  nad  no  need  of 
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80  often  recurring  to  strained  explications  of  the  names  of  the  remarkable 
rivers  of  France. 

Now,  to  acquit  myself  of  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  my  engagement 
to  the  public,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  Preface,  I  have  only 
to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  the  close  and  abundant  affinity  of  the  Irish 
langua^  with  the  Latin.    And  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Ibemo-Celtic  dialect  did  not  borrow  from  the  Latin  any 
of  those  words  in  which  both  languages  agree,  (excepting  always  such 
words  as  are  significative  of  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  ttie  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  objects  \mich  no  people  could  have  words  for  before  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospd,)  I  shall  only  lay  down  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  those 
which  are  expressive  of  ideas  or  objects  which  no  language  cilu  want 
words  for,  even  in  its  most  incult  state,  and  are  at  the  same  tune  the  only 
words  in  common  use  in  that  language  to  signify  precisely  and  properly 
the  things  they  are  appropriated  to ;  two  ^aracterístics  which  plainly 
demonstrate  that  they  are  not  derivatives  of  any  other  language,  but  ra- 
ther genuine  original  words  of  the  Celtic  ton^e.    From  which  circum^ 
stance,  joined  to  the  plain  marks  of  derivation  with  which  the  corres- 
ponding Latin  words  are  stamped,  as  shall  hereafter  be  observed,  it  will 
evidently  appear  that  those  Latin  words,  with  a  vast  number  of  others 
taken  notice  of  throughout  the  course  of  this  Dictionary,  are  derivatives 
gf  the  Celtic;  and  consequently  that  the  linpia prisca  of  the  Aborigines 
of  Italy,  from  which  the  old  Latin,  refined  by  the  Romans,  had  been 
formed,  was  only  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic;  which  was  the  more  natural,  as 
the  Aborigines  themselves,  consisting  of  Umbrians,  Sabins,  and  otiiers, 
were  certainly  Celts.    In  the  next  place,  I  Aall  compare  the  Irish  with 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Greeks  have  derived  a  great  part 
of  their  language  from  the  Celtic,  for  most  certainly  the  Irish  nev^r  bor- 
rowed any  part  of  their's  from  the  Greeks,  no  more  than  did  the  Grauls  or 
any  other  Celts :  and  by  comparing  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek, 
with  the  Irish  in  words,  wherein  the  three  languages  agree  in  affinity,  it 
will  be  made  manifest  that  the  Latin  did  not  borrow  from  the  Greeks 
(as  it  hath  hitherto  been  imagined)  those  words  whidi  agree  with  the 
Ibemo-Celtic,  as  well  as  with  the  Greek,  but  rather  that  both  the  Latin 
tod  the  Greek  derived  them  from  the  Celtic.    This  point  hath  been 
already  touched  upon  and  laid  open,  in  some  measure,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  Preface ;  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  lay  down  my  list 
of  Irish  and  Latin  words  of  the  nature  I  have  explained,  but  not  in  an 
alphabetical  order.    The  Irish  precedes,  the  Latin  follows,  in  Italic  oha<* 
racters,  and  then  the  English  in  the  Roman.    At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  to  judge  of  the  affinity  of  the  Latin  with  the  Irish,  it  is 
necessary  the  reader  snould  know  that  the  Irish  alphabet  has  no  v  con-i 
^Onant,  but  that  the  letter  6,  aspirated  with  an  A,  serves  instead  of  it,  as 
in  the  Spanish.   It  is  i^lso  to  be  remarked,  that  the  change  of  initial  con- 
sonants n^iakes  no  difference  as  to  the  identity  of  radicals  between  the 
words  of  difierent  languages,  no  more  than  the  exchange  of  one  vowel 
for  another  in  any  syllable  of  such  words.    Now  begins  the  list,  wherein 
fl)e  letter  M.  shall  be  fixed  immediately  after  every  Iridi  word  that  may 
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aeem  to  strangers  to  be  of  two  syllables,  though  it  be  really  but  a  mono»* 
syllable.    No  Irish  word  of  this  list  is  of  more  than  two  syllables* 

Ir.  Ota,  M.,  genit.  Óé,  Lat  Deus^  God ;  Ir.  únm  or  <inam>  Lat. 
ammoy  the  soul ;  Ir.  ;ntle<xct:,  Lat  irUellectus,  the  understanding ;  Ir. 
meamojft,  Lat.  memoriae  the  memory ;  Ir.  to;!,  Lat.  vtduntaSf  the  will ; 
Ir.  jntjDy  Lat  intentio,  intention ;  Ir.  me;n,  M.,  Lat  meris,  the  mind ; 
Ir.  peiyfun,  Lat  ratio,  reason ;  Ir.  y^ftjb,  Lat  ^rt^t^, spirit;  Ir. beaéa 
and  bjt,  Lat  vitay  life ;  Ir.  co^p,  Lat.  corpus,  the  body ;  Ir.  qto;be,  M., 
Lat  cor,  abl.  corde,  the  heart ;  Ir.  cof,  ikt  pes,  the  foot ;  Ir.  uct,  Lat 
pectus,  the  breast;  Ir.  pea;!,  plur.  fjjx,  Lat  vir,  a  man ;  Ir.  bean  and 
ben,  Lat  Ventts,  woman;  Ir.  <xta;ft,  Lat  pater,  a  father;  (vid.  atta 
in  the  Gothic  Glossary  at  the  end  of  die  Codex  Ar^enieus,  wha^  it  ap* 
pears  that  this  word  had  not  the  letter  p  as  its  initial  in  many  ancient 
tankages,  not  even  in  the  old  Greek,  nor  anciently  in  the  Latin,  as  may 
be  mferred  from  the  word  attavus. — See  ataj/t  infra;)  Ir.  mata;^, Lat 
tnater,  a  mother;  Ir.  b/iáéaj/i,  Lat  /rater,  a  brother  or  cousm;  In 
m^jljfi  Lat  malitia,  malice;  Ir.  jreall,  Lat.  faUacia,  treachery;  Ir. 
pjOfi,  Lat.  verum,  true;  Ir.  bo,  Lat  bos,  a  cow ;  Ir.  to-ftb,  pronounced 
tarv,  Lat  taurus,  a  bull;  Ir.  cabal  or  capal,  Lat  cavallus,  a  horse; 
Ir.  eoc,  plur.  e;c,  Lat.  equus,  a  steed ;  Ir.  cu,  plur.  ca.;n  or  cajn,  M., 
lat  amis  ;  Ir.  cajnjn.  Lat.  cunicultis,  a  rabbit ;  Ir.  xabart,  Lat  capers 
a  goat ;  Ir.  ua^n,  M.,  Lat.  agntis,  a  lamb ;  Ir.  ciiac,  M.,  Lat  cuctMu^ 
the  cuckoo ;  Ir.  cat,  Lat  cattés^  a  cat ;  Ir.  co j fit,  M.,  Lat.  cortex,  bark; 
Ir.  céjft,  Lat  ccera,  wax ;  Ir.  ftio),  Lat  stannum,  tin ;  Ir.  ok,  Lat  atf- 
rum,  gold;  Ir.  a;ftjet  or  ajftjjot,  Lat  argentum,  silver;  Ir.  ;e/tn  or 
jaftan,  Lat/femíí»,  iron ;  Ir.  cnájb,  Lat  C£»ea6ú,  hemp ;  Ir.  c^6c,  Lat 
crocus,  sAmon;  Ir.  cajtc,  Lat  calx,  colds,  chalk  or  lime;  Ir.  tjft,  Lat 
ierra,  land  or  country ;  Ir.  talb  and  tellajt,  Lat  tdlus,  teilnris, ground; 
Ir.  cOffcu^,  Lat  purpura,  purple;  Ir.  amujn,  Lat  ammsy  a  river;  Ir. 
loc  or  lac,  Lat  locus,  a  lake,  or  pool  of  water ;  Ir.  ^earal,  Lat.  secale, 
rye;  Ir.  Cfiujtneact,  Lat  triticum,  ytheai;  Ir.a^tbaft, Lat  art;a,artyo* 
rum, com,  or  fields  of  com;  Ir.  -^fún  and  Xftájne,  Lat  granum,  grain; 
Ir.  Ijn,  Lat  linum,  flax ;  Ir.  ob,  pronounced  ov,  Lat  ovum,  an  ^g;  Ir. 
ciijf^,  Lat  caseus,  cheese ;  Ir.  lact,  Lat.  lac,  milk ;  Ir.  fjan,  Lat  vi- 
ftKm,  wine;  Ir.  a;linu;i7t,  Lat  alimefUum,  food  or  nourishment;  Ir. 
J7neaimc;i7,  Lat  genimen,  a  generation;  Ir.  balb,  Lat  balbus,  a  stam- 
merer; Ir.  catB,  Lat  calvus,  bald;  Ir.  coec,  Lat  c^ct^,  blind;  Ir. 
mácujl,  Lat.  macula,  a  spot  or  stain ;  Ir,  me;;ib;teac,  Lat.  meretrix,  a 
harlot ;  Ir.  bftiict,  Lat  ructus,  a  belch ;  Ir.  clúm,  Lat  pluma,  a  feather ; 
Ir.  mob,  Lat  modus^  a  mode  or  manner ;  Ir.  mf,  Lat.  mos,  a  custom  or 
usage ;  Ir.  clabm,  M.,  Lat  gladium,  a  sword ;  Ir.  lotion,  Lat,  lancea,  a 
lanos;  Ir.  f^j'^p,  Lat  sagitta,  an  arrow;  Ir.  ;iot,  Lat  rida,  a  wheel ; 
Ir.  mol,  Lat  mola,  a  mill-wheel,  or  the  whole  mill ;  Ir.  obujft,  iMtopus, 
operis,  work ;  Ir.  neab  and  np,  Lat  nidus,  a  nest ;  Ir.  foc,  Lat  soecus, 
a  ploughshare ;  Ir.  rob,  unde  latfodio  Bxvd  feodum,  a  sod  or  piece  of 
ground ;  Ir.  allob,  I^t.  allodium,  an  ancient  property ;  Ir*  ca^a>  Lat 
chorus,  adearfrirad;  Ir.  c^eib,  Lat  crede,  believe  Ihou;  hence  Ir. 
Cfte;bjom,  lat  fides,  belief. — N.  B.  These  two  words  were  in  the  Irish 
language  before  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  all  people  must  have 
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had  an  idea  of  the  act  of  believing  each  other  in  their  mutual  converée  of 
life.  Ir.  ;rae^ul,  Lat  stsectUumy  an  age»  or  man's  life ;  Ir.  mj  and  mjf^ 
Lat  mensis,  a  month ;  Ir.  ;reactma;n,  Lat  sepHmana,  i.  e.  septem  money 
a  week;  Ir.  uajrt,  Lat  hora^  an  hour;  Ir.  eatij  Lat.  unvm^  one;  Ir.  bo» 
Lat  duoy  two ;  Ir.  t^j,  lat.  treSy  tria^  three ;  Ir.  ceata^p,  Lat  qwUwjr, 
four;  Ir.  cu;j,  Lat  quinque,  five;  Ir.  ^,  Lat.  seXy  six;  Ir.  y-eoct;  or 
fccty  Lat.  septemy  seven ;  Ir.  Oct:,  Lat  octo,  eight ;  tr.  nao,  Lat  nore»i, 
nine ;  Ir.  be;c,  Lat.  deceniy  ten ;  Ir.  céab  or  ceat:,  Lat.  centuniy  one 
hundred ;  Ir.  mjte,  Lat  milley  a  thousand ;  Ir.  n)umu;/ty  Lat  numeruSy  a 
number ;  Ir.  annjUft,  Lat  angor,  anguisli^  trouble,  or  vexation ;  Ir.  <Lftm> 
Lat  armuSy  unde  arma  armorumy  the  shoulder,  also  arms»  so  c^edfrom 
that  part  of  the  6ody»  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  strength;  Ir.  ne^bul» 
contracte  neat,  Lat  nebtday  a  cloud ;  Ir.  fY^^y  Lat  siccUaSy  frost ;  Ir. 
moj;t  or  mujp,  or  majft,  Lat  marey  the  sea ;  Ir.  in5jn  or  mu;n,  Lat  mofw» 
amoimtain;  Ir.  p5ftt,  Lat  portiiSy  a  bank,  a  landing-place,  a  port,  or 
liaven ;  Ir.  jroiUoi,  Lat.  vcdlttmy  a  wall  or  rampart ;  Ir.  ola,  Lat  oleum, 
oil ;  Ir.  coLjnneat,  Lat  candelay  a  candle ;  Ir.  ;t6f  and  ft5;;r,  Lat  roia, 
a  rose ;  Ir.  caftfta,  Lat  carmcay  any  wheel-carriage  ;^  Ir.  jrcu^b,  Lat 
scopuy  a  floor-brush,  or  a  sweeping-broom;  Ir.  leatun,  Lat  latum, 
broad,  breadth;  Ir.  a;tp,  any  huge  lump  or  heap  of  earth;  hence  the 
Latin  jilpesy  the  name  of  that  huge  mountain  whicn  separates  Gaul  from 
Italy;  for  the  Gauls  called  all  mountains  or  heights  by  this  name  Ailp, 
of  which  the  Latins  made  jílpes,  Omnes  (UUtmines  montium  a  Gralíis 
Alpes  vocantUTy  says  Servius  ad  iGneid  x.  initio ;  and  Georg.  m.  v.  474. 
Cluverius  remarks  m  his  Germania  Antia.  that  Oallorum  lingua  Alpe^, 
monies  aUi  vocantwr,  and  that  alp  signified  a  mountain  in  the  British ; 
Mp  mom  Britannis. — Vid.  Isid.  Orig.  1.  14.  c  8 ;  Strabo,  1. 4.  p.  201 ; 
Ptol.  1. 2.  c.  2.  Thucidides  mentions  a  mountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Argians  called  Olpe  in  his  time.  Ir.  <ijU-B^oj<xc,  plur.  aill-B/toja; j, 
Lat  allobrogiy  from  ajll,  which  in  Iririi  signifies  a  rocky  cliff,  and  bj^tOT» 
a  habitation ;  so  that  AUobrogi  signifies  a  people  inhabiting  rocky  clifls 
and  hills,  such  as  were  those  who  lived  near  the  Alpes  in  the^  mils  of 
Savoye  and  Dauphine,  from  thence  called  Allobrogiy  which  is  but  a 
Latinized  writing  of  the  Celtic  word  itjU-B/tOj^j^. 

The  preceding  list  of  Irish  words,  all,  excepting  the  last,  stamped 
with  the  two  characteristics  above  described,  mignt  be  stretched  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  were  it  reconcileable  with  the  reasonable  length  of  a 
Preface.  The  last  word,  if  ;ll-6;tOTac,  hath  been  added  to  show  that 
AltobroXy  AUobrofteSy  is  mere  Guidhelian,  or  Gallic  Iridi,  as  are  like* 
wise  vergobretuSy  me  title  of  tiie  chief  magistrate  or  judge  of  the  JBdm, 
vercingetorix  and  vergaMlaunus,  two  military  oflScers  of  the  Arvemi. 
Vergwretus  is  but  a  Latinized  writing  of  the  Ghiidhelian  or  Gallo* 
Celtic  words  pea/t-jo-b/te^c,  in  Irish  signifying  a  judge^  or  literally,  the 
man  who  judgeth,  or  the  man  of  the  judgment,  vir  mjudiciumy  or  ad 
jwUcandumy  frx>m  jreaft,  a  man,  and  hfMtjty  judgment;  whence  bfte^«» 
ée<xm,  a  judge^  {qd,  vid.  urfra.)  Fercingetorix  is  likewise  a  Latin 
fashion  and  contraction  of  the  Celtic  words  peaK-cjn-jo-tt)iK,  or  tutiuf, 
which  literally  means  the  head  man  of  the  expedition ;  and  Fergoriuau- 
nus  is  another  Latin  form  of  the  Celtic  jreaft-jo-^^sleon^  pronounced 
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r^)lc^n,  meomngy  verbátíni»  the  man  of  the  étandard^  or  a  standard- 
Dearer^-*  Fid.  y^^jlcAn.  But  however  short  or  incomplete  the  above 
liat  may  be,  I  eannot  but  doubt  that  any  other  dialect  of  the  Celtic  coun- 
tries^ could  iumidi  as  many  words  of  so  near  a  resemUance  and  radical 
affinity  with  the  Latin^  all  being  nouns,  and  such  appellatives  as  no  lan- 
guage can  want,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  words  in  use  to  signify 
precisely  the  things  they  are  appropriated  to ;  I  say  precisely,  because 
there  are  a  few  words  in  this  list  whose  objects  are  also  signified  in 
some  manner  by  other  appellatives.  But  besides  that  those  other  appel- 
latives are  not  of  the  old  Guidhelian  or  Ibemo-Celtic  dialect,  but  rmer 
of  a  Scytho-Grerman,  or  Scandinavian  origin,  they  are  not  exactly  and 
properly  of  the  same  signification  with  those  in  the  above  list,  to  which 
they  are  pretended  to  be  synonymous.  Thus  the  word  tuj jye  is  some- 
times uaed  instead  of  ^ntleacc  to  signify  the  imderstanding,  though  it 
rather  means  conception,  or  the  act  of  the  understanding,  than  that  fisi- 
culty  of  the  soul  which  is  called  irUeUecL  So  likewise  the  word  ctiojoe 
is  sometimes  emjdoyed  in  the  place  of  meamojtt,  though  its  proper  mean- 
ing is  remembrance,  or  reminiscence ;  while  the  word  meiimojft  signifies 
that  very  feculty  of  the  soul  of  which  reminiscence  is  but  the  act  In 
the  same  manner  the  word  fX)^  is  made  synonimous  to  mojn  or  mu;»!  a 
mountain,  though  it  rather  means  a  heathy  ground,  whether  it  be  Iqw 
and  flat,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  hill;  and  so  is  f^/iuj^e  to  mnj^  or  m^>/f> 
the  sea,  thou^  it  more  properly  signifies  deluge,  as  in  the  common  ex- 
pression ftum  ^G^jxiúDJi^f  a  delude  of  water.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted^ 
that  inasmucn  as  it  is  allowed  by  uie  best  etymologists,  that  of  radical 
words  of  the  same  sense  in  different  languages,  those  should  be  esteemed 
the  more  ancient  that  consist  of  fewest  letters ;  and  that  of  words  agree- 
ing only  in  part,  those  which  have  the  additional  letters  or  syllables  are 
for  the  most  part  the  derivatives,  as  Mr«  liiuyd  justly  observes;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Ibemo-Celtic  words  in  the  precedmg  list,  being  all  either  of 
one  or  two  syllables,  and  mostly  monosyllables,  shoiúd  be  esteemed  the 
radical  and  ancient  words  of  the  Celtic,  from  which  the  corresponding 
Latin  words,  all  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  syllables^  were  de^ 
rived.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  &e  Latin  words  agreeing  in  radicals 
vnth  the  Iridi  monosyllables  are  generally  of  two  syllables,  and  those 
that  correspond  to  the  Irish  words  of  two  syllables,  always  consist  of 
three  or  four ;  not  excepting  the  names  of  numbers,  which  are  all  mono- 
syllaUbes,  exclusive  of  ce<xt:ajfi,  whose  c(»Tesponding  Latin,  quatuor, 
siopasses  it  by  one  syllable.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  no  ju- 
dicious writer  will  ever  join  Mr.  Thomas  Innis  in  his  strange  assertion, 
'^  that  the  Irish  had  no  names  of  numbers  until  they  came  to  the  know- 
led^  of  the  Latin  ton^e  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;"  an  asr 
sertHHi  which  betrays  his  want  of  attention  to  the  affinity  of  all  the  anci^t 
dialects  of  the  European  nations  with  each  other,  and  which  he  supports 
with  no  other  reason  than  the  resemblance  of  the  Irish  numerical  names 
with  the  Latin ;  and  this  reason  he  pret^ds  to  corroborate  with  the 
muaks  of  Latin  derivation  with  which  our  exotip  words,  significative  of 
the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  are  plainly  and  necesr 
sarily  stamped ;  without  eoniidering  that  no  peoi^e  can  haye  words  for 
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thmgs  or  objects  of  which  tHey  never  had  any  knowledge  until  they  are 
made  acquainted  with  them;  though,  on  the  contrary,  no  society  of 
{leople  could  want  words  for  those  objects  or  ideas  they  must  at  all 
times  be  conversant  with ;  sudi  as  numbers,  or  the  multiplicity  of  things^ 
with  which  all  people  had  as  early  an  acquaintance  as  with  their  fingers. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  that  any  body  will  ever  shew  a  solid  reason  why^  a 
people  who  march  against  their  enemies  on  a  day  of  battle,  a  practice 
which  all  different  tnbes  constantly  observed  ever  since  flie  division  of 
mankind,  should  not  at  all  times  have  names  for  the  numbers  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  fingers. 

Now  I  think  it  pertinent  to  my  subject  to  remark^  that  the  very  near 
resemblance  and  affinity  between  the  Irish  words  and  the  Latin^  in  the 
above  list,  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  both  of  tiie 
Ebemo-Celtic  dialect,  and  of  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  the  GKiidhe-^ 
lian  colony  from  the  main  body  of  their  nation  in  Graul ;  inasmuch  aH 
that  near  affinity  of  the  Irish  with  the  Latin  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  much  a  nearer  one,  and  probably  from  an  original  identity  between 
the  lan^age  of  the  Guidhelians  or  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  and  that  of  the 
Aborigines  or  Indi^ense  of  Italy,  who  were  a  people  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. This  original  identity  of  the  primitive  language  of  the  Gauls 
with  that  of  the  Aborigines  of  Italy  misht,  I  think,  oe  accounted  for  in 
a  very  natural  manner.  That  part  of  the  posterity  of  Japhet  which 
peopled  the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Europe,  must  have  first  pro- 
oeeaed  from  the  centre  of  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  mankind» 
(whether  it  be  Armenia,  or  the  plains  of  Senaar,)  towards  the  straits  of 
me  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  those  of  the  Hellespont,  whidi  they  crossed 
over  by  the  means  of  boats,  whose  construction,  doubtless,  was  familiar 
to  them  from  the  traditional  knowledge  they  had  of  that  of  the  ark. 
Those  tribes  which  passed  over  the  Hellespont  first  inhabited  the  south 
parts  of  Thracia,  as  also  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  and  those  which 
crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus^  now  the  straits  of  Constantinople» 
must,  by  the  same  reason  of  convenience,  have  been  the  first  inhabitantá 
both  of  the  northern  parts  of  Thrace  and  of  Lower  and  Upper  Mysia, 
as  also  of  Dacia,  when  a  part  of  them  had  crossed  the  Danube.     In 

Socess  of  time  a  part  of  those  tribes  which  first  stopped  in  the  two 
ysias  and  the  northern  parts  of  Thrace,  proceeded  towards  lUyris,  or 
lUyricum,  and  Pannonia;  from  which  regions,  where  they  were  separated 
into  two  different  bodies,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  from  die  situation  of 
them  parts,  that  they  proceeded  towards  the  west  by  two  different 
courses ;  those  of  Pannonia  steering  towards  Noricum,  now  Austria, 
Stiria,  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Upper  Bavaria  i  from  which  quarters  all 
the  western  parts  of  Germany,  in  all  appearance,  were  first  peopled,  as 
the  east  and  north-east  parts  very  probably  were  from  Dacia;  and  those 
of  lUyricum,  taking  their  course  towards  Istria,  from  which  point  of  the 
Adriatic  coast  they  poured  down  into  the  delicious  regions  of  Italy, 
whence,  after  having  multiplied  their  numbers,  a  part  of  them  proceeded 
to  Gaul,  speaking  the  very  same  language  with  those  of  their  nation 
which  they  left  in  Itely»  and  who  by  dl  me  ancient  authors  were  called 
Indigena,  or  Aborigines,  words  of  the  same  signification,  meaning  that 
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tbey  were  the  original  or  primitíve  people  \Ah}  first  inhabited  that  laiicl'^ 
Those  were  the  Siculi,  the  Ausones^  the  Umbri^  (and  all  their  descen- 
dants of  difierent  names  mentioned  by  Cluver.  Greorer.  1. 3.  c.  33.  p.  332.) 
and  the  people  who  were  particuuurly  called  Aborigines,  or  whom 
Dionys.  Halhcamassus  says,  that  some  of  the  ancient  historians  counted 
them  amongst  the  Indigetes,  or  Indigent,  and  that  others  wrote  ihey 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Ligures,  who  came  into  the  centre  of  Italy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gamy  where  indeed  it  is  well  known  that  those  an* 
oient  people  were  settled  at  both  sides  of  the  Alpes  as  far  as  to  the  bank» 
of  the  Rhone,  being  in  all  appearance  a  part  of  die  first  detachments  that 
weirt  ofi*from  Italy  towards  Gaul,  and  wao  may  consequently  be  ranked 
amongst  the  Indi^en».  Hie  same  author  adds  that  other  ancients  idea-* 
tified  the  Aborigmes  with  the  Umbrians,  whom  Plinius  represents  as  the 
most  anci^t  people  of  Italy,  Umbrorum  gem  ofitiquissima  Italice  eíds^ 
/molttr,  1.3.  c.  14;  and  Florus  calls  them  antiqms9Ímttí  Italice  popvlus. 
But  this  diverúbr  of  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Aborigines 
serves  to  prove  that  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and 
oonsequently  of  the  same  stock  and  body  of  people,  whei^eof  the  first 
planters  of  Gaul  were  but  a  detachment,  as  the  Umbri  are  acknowledged 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  ancient  writers  to  be  of  the  same  stock 
mth  the  old  Gauls,  not  of  those  who  repassed  the  Alps,  and  inhabited 
tbe  upper  parts  of  Italy  called  Gallia  Togata.  So  Solinus,  citing  Boc« 
ehus,  says,  Gallorum  veterttm  propaginem  Umbras  esse  Bocchus  absol^ 
pit,  Sol.  c  8 ;  and  Servius,  Sane  Umbras  Gallarum  veterum  prapágú 
nem  esse  Marcus  Antonius  referty  Serv.  1. 11 ;  Isidorus,  Umbri  lUdicB 
gens  est,  sed  CUUlorttm  vetertim  propaga,  Isid.  1.  9.  c.  2.  Tbe  Sabini» 
who,  as  well  as  the  Umbri  and  the  Aborigines,  made  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple afterwards  called  Latins,  were  but  a  tnbe  of  the  Umbri,  jand  conse* 
quentlv  of  the  same  stock  with  the  primitive  Gauls.  For  this  origin  of 
die  Sabini  we  have  the  authority  of  Z^odotus  of  Tzesene,  as  quoted  by 
Dionysius  Hallicamassus,  1.  2.  Antiq.,  and  who  had  anciently  written  the 
History  of  the  Umbrians,  whom  he  calls  Indigetes,  and  says  that  a  part 
^ihem  being  forced  by  the  Pelasgi  to  remove  from  their  former  quarters, 
were  afterwards  called  Sabini :  mtUatoque  cum  sedibus  nomine,  Sabinos 
fuisse  appellatas.  Now  supposing  the  above  scheme  of  the  original 
population  of  those  regions  of  Europe  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  a  point  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  it  must  naturally  follow  that  all 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  those  regions  had  originally  but  one  and  the 
«amie  language.  Of  which  fact  Cluverios  has  produced  very  good  prooft 
and  dear  vestiges  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Ital]^,  and  Illyricum^ 
(Gcffmap.  Antiq.  c.  6, 7, 8.)  ;  and  had  he  also  taken  in  Thrace,  Mace^ 
qonia,  and  Greece,  I  cannot  think  that  he  WQuld  have  been  mistaken* 
I  am  nweh  inclined  to  believe  that  the  near  agreement  which  the  ancient 
writers  haie  remark^  between  the  -old  JLatm  and  the  Greek,  was  in 
greater  measure  owing  to  this  ori^nal  identity  of  the  European  Ian* 
goaj^esy  than  to  whatever  mixture  might  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Latin  fipom  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  adventurers  that  came  to  Italy  from 
time  to  time.    Nor  do  I  doubt  but  dmt  the  Gauls  who  repassed  ^ 
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Alps,  and  «ettled  in  Upper  Italy  in  the  earliest  times  of  tbe  Romans^  * 
found  the  language  of  that  counfay  very  nearly  agreeing  with  their  own : 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  reason  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  easily  imderstona  each  other's 
dialects,  though  it  be  now  near  twelve  hundred  years  since  the  Soots  of 
Scotland  parted  from  those  of  Ireland. 

What  I  have  now  advanced  concerning  the  chief  cause  of  the  near 
aflSnity  and  agreement  anciently  remarked  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Ghreek,  may  perhaps  be  found  supported  in  some  measure  b^  the  like 
aflbiity  appearing  in  several  instances  between  the  Ibemo-Cdtic  and  the 
Greek  in  the  fdlowing  list  of  Irish,  Greek,  and  Latin  words.  For 
whenever  the  Latin  shews  a  radical  affinity  with  the  Celtic,  as  well  as 
with  die  Greek,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  think  we  may  conclude 
ihat  such  an  affinity  does  not  proceed  firom  any  mixture  derived  into  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek  colonies  anciently  settled  in  Italy,  but  rather  from 
the  remains  of  that  original  agreement  which  subsisted  in  the  primitive 
times  between  all  the  malects  of  the  Celtic  nations,  amcmgst  which  the 
Greek  may  justly  be  counted,  especially  before  it  was  changed  by  the 
mixture^  it  received  from  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  colonies.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Greek  words  in  the  following  list  which  agree 
with  the  Ibemo-Celtic  and  the  Latin,  are  certainly  of  a  Celtic  or  Celto- 
Scythian  origin;  and  that  the  Latin  words  are  immediately  derived 
from  die  Celtic  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  as  I  have 
before  observed.  In  this  list  the  Greek  words  are  set  down  after  ibe 
Irish ;  next,  the  Latin  words  that  agree  with  both,  in  Italic  characters, 
and  then  the  English  explication  in  Roman  types.  Hie  letter  M.  shall 
be  fixed  after  die  Irish  monosyllables,  which  strangers  may  mistake  for 
words  of  two  syllables.  When  it  happens  that  the  words  resembling 
each  other  are  not  exactly  of  the  same,  but  only  of  an  analogous  signifi- 
cation, their  respective  meaning  and  common  acceptation  shall  be  ex- 
plained apart.  The  letters  Ir.  are  to  distinguish  the  Iridi  words,  Gr. 
the  GrreeK,  and  Lat.  the  Latin,  in  the  following  manner:  Ir.  úeji,  M., 
Gr.  ait(>,  Lat  aer,  the  air;  Ir.  új^if,  Gr.  a3v<r<Toc,  Lat  abyssus,  ihe 
sea;  Ir.  ^ifijet:  or  ajfijjot:,  Gr.  apvvpoc»  tat  argentum^  silver;  Ir. 
olU,  Gr.  aXXoc»  Lat  aUuSy  another ;  Ir.  <xma;t  and  ^ama;!,  Gr.  ifiokoc» . 
Lat  nmilUy  like;  Ir.  txnncoj^e,  Gr.  cryicvpa,  Lat  anchoraf  an  anchor; 
Ir.  OLO/)^  and  ean,  Gr.  iv,  Lat  tmtim,  one ;  £>.  <x;<,  Gr.  apomc,  Lat  aratio, 
ploughing ;  Ir.  aéa;;t,  Gr.  warrip^  and  arra,  (qua  voce  €etate  puwectiores 
aJtimorwus,et  altores  ab  alumnis  olim  nuncupahantur. — Vid.  Glos$ar. 
uoth.  in  Voce  Ada  ad  Celcem  Codicis  Argentei.)  Lat  t)ater9  a  father. 
Hie  letter  p  was  abusively  prefixed  by  the  Greeks  ana  Latins  to  the 
original  Celtic  word  útajft  or  aéeft.^  Ir.  bac  and  bdcut,  Gr.  -fiattrpa^, 
Lat  baculus,  a  staff;  Ir.  hjc  and  beaéA,  Gr.  /3coh|,  Lat  mto,  life;  Ir, 
bejfi  and  bej|ft)m,  Gr.  f  €p«ii,  Lat  fero,  to  bring  or  carry ;  Ir.  bS,  Gr. 
Qovc,  and  JBoLOo^^  Lat  bos,  a  cow  or  an  ox ;  if.  b;i4c,  Gr.  fipaYiov, 
Lat  brac/uwn,  tne  arm,  meaning  all  the  hand  down  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  filers,  all  comprdiended;  Ir.  bun,  Gr.  ficvOoc»  lAtfunduni,  a  bot- 
tom or  foundation ;  Ir.  cAbun,  Gr.  kow^v,  JAt.  capo,  a  capon ;  Ir.  Ciijlc, 
Gr.  x«^l»  Lat  ealx^  calcis,  cludk  or  lime,  or  cement  of  limestone ;  Ir« 
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coiijh,  Gr.  Kavafit^,  Lat  coTtabis,  hemp;  Ir.  cej^,  Gr.  iciipoQ,  Lat  cera^ 
wax ;  Ir.  ceac,  Gr.  Uarov,  Lat  centum,  one  hundred ;  Ir.  c;;'te,  a  trea- 
sure locked  up  in  a  cl^st^  Gr.  jcccmj,  Lat  cista  pro  area,  a  chest ;  Ir. 
c6;l;y*,  Gr.  KovXocy  Lat  catUis,  cabbage;  Ir.  colun,  Gr.  icoXwi;ií,  Lat. 
cciumna,  a  post;  Ir.  co^,  Gr.  wovq,  Lat  pes,  a  foot;  Ir.  cu,  genit  sing, 
and  nom.  plur.  cu]n,  Gr.  kvú}v,  genit  icvvoc>  Lat  cami^,  abound  or  dog; 
Ir.  c/toc,  Gr.  KpoKog,  Lat  crocus,  safifron ;  Ir.  óé  and  ÓJa,  Gr.  0€oc, 
Lat  Z>e»«,  God ;  Ir.  be;c  and  be<XT,  M.,  Gr.  Stica,  Lat  decern,  ten;  Ir. 
hff,  two  persons  or  things,  Gr.  Sic,  Lat  Ids,  twice ;  Ir.  bo,  Gr.  Svio,  Lat 
duo,  two ;  Ir.  e^jxfx,  Gr.  i5pwc>  Lat.  heros,  a  hero ;  Ir.  r3i;b  and  bájb, 
Gr.  ^nic,  Lat  iHites,  a  prophet ;  Ir.  pjle,  or  pjleab,  Gr.  <pi\o<To<po^, 
Lat  p/iilosophus,  a  philosopher  or  poet ;  Ir.  jreall,  deceit  or  treachery, 
Gr.  dniXfw,  LAtfallo,  to  deceive ;  Ir.  pea j,  Gr.  <l>ayog,  Dor.  l^tfagus, 
the  beech-tree ;  Ir.  pon,  Gr.  otvog,  Lat.  vinum,  wine ;  Ir.  j/ton  and 

{[ftápííe,  Gr.  ypavot/,  Lat  granurri,  a  grain,  or  grain,  meanmg  com; 
r.  lii  and  15,  plur.  la;ona,  Gr.  Xiov,  in  the  compound  word,  yeveOXioQ 
and  vcvcOXfov  natalis  dies,  Lat  lux,  a  day,  or  day-light ;  Ir.  lac  or  loc, 
Gt.  aukkoc,  Lat  kums,  a  lake  or  pool  of  water ;  Ir.  lixnn,  Gr.  \oyxVf 
Lat  lancea,  a  lance  or  sword ;  Ir.  Ijn  or  Ijun,  Gr.  Xivoi;,  Lat.  linum, 
flax;  Ir.  mat<x;/i,  Gr.  /ui?rií/>,  Lat  matór,  a  mother;  Ir.  m;l,  Gr.  /unXc, 
Lat.  mel,  honey ;  Ir.  mj  and  nop;-,  Gr.  juijv,  Lat.  mensis,  a  month ;  Ir, 
/7ea6ut,  Gr.  i/c^cXiy,  Lat.  nebula,  a  cloud;  Ir.  wo,  Gr.  v€oc,  Lat.  novtis. 
new;  Ir.  noct  or  nact:,  Gr.  w5,  Lat.  nor,  night;  Ir.  da,  Gr.  tXaiov, 
Lat  o^eti;?!,  oil ;  Ir.  Oct:,  Gr.  oicrai,  Lat  octo,  eight ;  Ir.  plan,  Gr.  voivri, 
L&t poena,  pain;  Ir.  fteanoa,  Gr.  pEVjtia, Lat  rheuma,  phlegm;  Ir.  y-ac, 
Gr.  «raicicoc,  Lat.  saccus,  a  sack  or  bag ;  Ir.  /xif  >  Gr.  (jKatpri,  Lat  scap/ia, 
a  ship;  Ir.  y"béj;t  or  fpé]ji,  Gr.  <T<f>atpa,  tat.  sphcera,  the  sky,  the 
sphere;  Ir.  ;^á;b,  Gr.  oraSiov,  Lat  stadium,  a  furlong;  Ir.  t:a;tB,  Gr. 
ravpo^,  Lat  taurus,  a  bull;  Ir.  cja^tna,  Gr.  rvQavvoQ,LÁít  turannus,  a 
lord  or  king;  Ir.  to;l,  Gr.  OiXrifia,  Lat  voluntas,  the  will.  Tne  Ibemo- 
Celtíc  monosyllable  co;l  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  Latin  volo.  Ir.  tjij,  Gr.  rpeig,  Lat.  tres,  tria,  three. 

This  list  mi^ht  be  made  much  longer,  and  carried  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  limits  of  a  Preface  could  reasonably  admit;  especiallv  as 
it  is  now  to  be  followed  by  another  series  of  Irish  and  Greek  words  of  the 
like  affinitjr^  in  which  the  Latin  takes  but  little  or  no  share,  and  from 
which  it  will  fiirther  appear  how  abundantly  the  Greek  hath  derived  its 
words  from  the  old  Celtic,  Ae  primitive  and  universal  language  of  all 
Europe,  its  north-east  parts  alone  excepted.  And  this  abundant  deriva- 
tion of  the  Greek  from  the  Celtic,  would,  I  am  convinced,  app«ir  still 
more  remarkably,  if  such  another  comparative  vocabulary  as  this  I  am , 
working  at,  were  made  up  in  a  series  of  German  and  Greek  words, 
agreeing  with  each  other  in  radical  structure  as  well  as  in  signification. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  because  it  is  in  my  thought  very  natural  to 
believe  that  Germany  received  its  first  inhabitants^  remotely  from 
Thracia  and  the  two  M ysias,  and  immediately  from  Dacia  and  Pannonia, 
as  hath  been  laid  down  in  the  above  plan  of  the  first  population  of 
Europe ;  and  consequently  that  the  German  language  must  abound  witíi 
the  old  Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Macedonian  tongue,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  but  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  Here  follows  the  series  of  Irish  and 
Gi-eek  words  as  above  described:  Ir.  <XTaUoi,  a  speech  or  declaration, 
Gt.  a'yyeXXiM),  nuTicio,  whence  ayysXog,  and  the  Latm  angeltis  ;  Ir.  <x;be, 
M.,  the  face  or  countenance,  Gr.  uiog,  species,  prtjestans  formay  a  good 
face  or  countenamce ;  Ir.  ajbme,  pronounced  <x;me,  Gr.  aijtioc,  coarse  or 
shrubby  land,  Lat  dumus;  Ir.  <xjn,  Gr.  aci/ri,  praise,  honour;  Ir.  <X;tj, 
Gr.  apyoQ,  white  ;  Ir.  ixmma,  a  horse's  neck-band,  or  collar,  Gr.  afijua, 
vinculum^  a  band  or  bandage ;  Ir.  a/i,  slaughter,  Grr.  Apijc?  Mars ;  Ir. 
he<ynn,  Gr.  j3ouvoc,  the  summit  of  a  mountam,  or  the  top  of  any  thing ; 
Ir.  c<xc,  the  excrement  of  man  or  beast,  Gr.  icaicicij,  dung ;  Ir.  cOijifx^-jc, 
a  rock,  also  a  stone-castle,  Gr.  yapa?,  a  rock  or  bulwark ;  Ir.  cala,  Gr. 

iaXcTroC)  hard ;  Ir.  cdm,  crooked,  Gr.  Kafiimo,  to  make  crooked ;  Ir.  col, 
ir.  icoXiDi;(r<c>  a^  impediment;  Ir.  cjxo,  Gr.  Kvap,  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
Ir.  C/iOi},  dark  or  brown  coloured,  Gr.  XP^^^  ^  colour;  Ir.  cjxji,  a 
trembling,  Gr.  icpaSao),  to  tremble ;  Ir.  cjy ftro,  Gr.  Kovpfiiy  beer  or  ale ; 
Ir.  bea/tc,  the  eye,  Gr.  Scpicw,  to  see.  Tne  Celtic  be<x;tc  is  manifestly 
the  root  of  the  Greek  verb  S£pic(o,  and  the  more  evidently  as  verbs  are 
generally  derived  from  nouns.  I  doubt  that  any  other'  language  affords 
a  word  of  a  stronger  or  more  natural  signification  than  that  which  is  the 
only  word  in  the  Irish  to  signify  sight,  or  the  eyesighty  I  mean  fia;b- 
beanc,  contracted  into  ;t<x;beaftc,  whose  literal  meaning  is,  in  Latin, 
rtzdn  ocvlortmiy  the  rays  of  the  eyes ;  Ir.  bO;ta;<*,  Gr.  dvQa^y  accusat 
plur.  a  door;  Ir.  ba^,  Gr.  vZíjjq,  water.  Plato  in  his  CratUtis  is  of 
Opinion  that  this  word,  as  also  irvp,  fire,  and  Kvveg,  dogs,  are  derived 
from  the  Phrygian  language.  He  might  as  properly  have  derived  them 
from  the  Celtic  of  Europe,  wherein  u/t  is  fire,ca;í7,  dogs,  and  bu/t,  water, 
whence  the  termination  buftuno  of  many  names  of  towns  in  the  Celtic 
countries.  Ir.  b;acu7fi,  grief,  Gr.  SaKoovQ,  tears ;  Ir.  xijljy%  Gr.  yiy-^ 
y\i<Ttiogy  a  tickling ;  Ir.  le^foxji,  plur.  ie<xrt^jjiy  ships,  w.  Xijcm/c^  a  pi- 
rate, and  XrioTpucovy  a  sea-rover ;  whence  Lestngones,  flie  name  of  a  pira- 
tical people  anciently  setded  in  Italy ;  Ir.  oBon,  Gr.  óojSoc,  fear,  dread ; 
Ir.  y^iXrtCixtt,  Gr.  (rapKa,  accusat  fledi ;  Ir.  pneu^,  Gr.  ixopov,  a  black- 
berry; ir.  fj\on  and  ;t;n,  Gr.  ptv,  the  nose;  Ir.  tjme,  Gr.  ri/xri, honour 
or  dignity ;  li*.  ton,  Gr.  vwrov,  the  breech ;  Ir.  tpo^cd,  fast,  Gr.  0pe<rKiay 
in  the  compound  word  edcXo-d^ccrKia,  i.  e.  voiuntaria  Jejunia,  and 
rendered  in  the  vulgate,  superstttio,  from  the  original  Greek  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Collosenses,  c.  2.  v.  5^.  where  it  alludes  to  the  super- 
stitious Judaical  fasts  observed  without  authority ;  vid,  Buxtorf,  Synag, 
Jud.  c.  13.  versus  finem,  Ir.  t:/iejb,  a  quarrelling  with  words,  a  dispute, 
Gr.  OpBTTB,  (vid.  Scholiast.  Aristophan.  in  voce  thrette,)  to  litigate  or 
dispute ;  Ir.  ojce  and  ajce,  Gr.  vvia,  (in  the  compoimd  word  aKpow- 
yia,  nox  intempesta,)tíxe  night  Many  more  words  might  be  added  in 
mis  list,  had  not  our  Preface  been  already  stretched  to  too  great  a  length. 
The  reader  may  remark  that  the  Irish  words  in  the  preceding  lists  are 
either  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  fliat  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  cor- 
responding to  them  are  generally  of  two  or  three  syllables,  which  is  a 
plain  mark  of  their  being  derivatives  from  the  Celtic. 

Before  I  have  dismissed  this  subject,  I  find  myself  interested  by  the 
plan  I  have  laid  down  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  affinity  still  sub- 
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sistíng  in  some  measure  between  the  ancient  difierent  languages  of 
Europe  in  its  south  and  south-west  parts,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
^stem  of  quite  a  diíTerent  tendency  published  last  year  at  London  on 
me  same  subject»  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  The  Remains  of  Japhet,"  wherein 
all  the  different  dialects  of  the  posterity  of  Japhet  by  his  sons  Gomer 
and  Magogs  are  reduced  by  the  learned  author  to  the  one  common  name 
of  Japhetan  Language,  wmch,  he  says,  *^was  afterwards  called  Pelas- 
gian,  and  then  uie  Gomerian  and  Mogogian^  or  Scythian  language; 
which,  he  adds,  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  Wales;  and  hence,"  says  he,  "I  count  the  Irish  and 
Welch  to  be  sister  dialects  of  the  Pelasgian."  These  are  the  very  words 
of  the  author,  (Praef.  p.  12.)  by  which  we  see  he  not  only  reduces  all  the 
diiierent  dialects  of  the  Japhetan  language  under  the  one  general  name 
of  Pelasgian,  which  he  consequently  must  mean  to  be  the  national  name 
of  all  the  descendants  of  Japhet  by  his  two  sons  Cromer  and  Magog;  but 
also  adds  that  the  name  of  relasgian  was  more  ancient  than  that  of  Go- 
nierian  and  Magogian,  or  Scythian  language.  This  learned  author  does 
not  stop  here,  but  extends  the  Pelasgian  name  still  farther,  by  attributing 
-it  also  to  the  dialect  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ja- 
phet, (Genes.  10.  2.)  for  in  the  first  place  he  tells  us,  (chap.  1.  p,  47.) 
that,  ^^  thus,"  to  cite  his  own  words,  ^^  was  the  Ionian  or  Gomerian.  lan- 
guage first  founded  in  Greece,  the  isles  of  Elisha,  and  afterwards  called 
Felasgian;"  where,  by  the  by,  he  identifies  the  name  Ionian  with  Gome* 
rian,  as  he  does  in  the  preceding  page,  though  those  two  races,  and  their 
names,  proceeded  from  two  different  persons,  both  sons  of  Japhet  This 
notion  surely  could  not  be  a  consequence  of  the  mistake  committed  in 
chap.  1.  p.  35,  where  Javan  is  set  down  as  the  third  son  of  Gomer, 
which  must  he  through  inadvertency,  or  the  fault  of  the  printer,  since 
the  author  mentions  him.  as  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet  in  p.  41.  It  is 
likely  the  descendants  of  Gomer  and  Javan  used  but  almost  one  and  the 
same  language  in  the  primitive  times  of  their  separation ;  but  as  this 
learned  author  acknowledges  that  Greece  was  nrst  peopled  hy.  Javan 
*and  his  children,  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  identifies  tne  Javonian  and 
Gomerian,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgian  dialects  in  so  many  different  places 
throughout  his  book,  even  when  speaking  of  times  of  great  distance 
from  the  epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  The  few  remarks  I  have 
to  make  on  this  learned  author's  system  cannot,  with  any  reason,  be 
judged  offensive  to  him,  since  I  begin  with  fairly  confessing  that  I  have 
not  acquired  erudition  enough  to  understand  it,  or  to  discover  any  solid 
foundation  he  may  have  to  extend  the  Pelasgian  name  not  only  to  all 
the  posterity  of  Javan  and  their  language,  but  also  to  all  those  of  Gomer 
and  Magog,  and  their  different  and  wiaely  spreading  dialects  through- 
out all  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  regions ;  a  point  he 
insists  on  in  many  places  besides  those  I  have  quoted,  and  very  remark- 
ably in  the  following  words,  ch.  3.  p.  71 :  "  But  though  the  whole  issue 
of  Japhet  vnere  first  called  Pelas^ians  in  general,  yet  they  appear  to  have 
been  all  along  considered,  both  m  Scripture,  and  among  the  earliest  as 
well  as  modem  authors,  under  the  two  general  appellations  of  Gomerians 
or  Celts,  and  Scythians,"  And  here  it  is  observable  that  our  author,  who 
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now  makes  no  mention  of  the  Javonians,  must  still  mean  to  identify  them 
with  the  Gomerians^  since  he  says  that  **  all  the  issue  of  Japhet  were  first 
called  Pelas^ans,  and  then  Gomerians,"  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  the  derivation  of  their  name,  is 
well  known  to  be  a  very  uncertain  point :  I  have  diligently  examined  all 
the  different  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  ancient  nistorians,  such  as 
Herodotus,  Thucidides,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Dionys.  Halicam.,  Macro- 
bius,  besides  what  little  Homer  and  Hesiod  say  of  them ;  all  which 
authors  I  have  now  before  me,  and  have  pretty  maturely  consulted.  I 
have  also  compared  the  different  opinions  given  of  them  by  the  modems, 
such  as  Gurtlerus,  de  Oriffinibus,  1.  I.  c.  15,  IT,  &c,,  Pezron,  Fromont 
the  elder,  Peloutier,  and  others ;  and  after  aU,  I  can  only  say  that  the  . 
origin  of  the  Pelasgians  and  that  of  their  name  is  a  point  that  seems  to 
me  still  wrapped  up  in  its  primitive  uncertainty  ana  obscurity.  It  ap- 
pears indeed  oy  all  accounts  that  they  were  very  ancient  inhabitants  of 
different  parts  of  Greece,  removing  successively  from  one  quarter  to 
another;  and  I  see  no  absurdity,  though  no  certainty>  in  the  opinion  of 
their  being  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  earliest  planters  of  that  coun- 
try. But  of  what  particular  stock,  whether  Javonians  or  Gomerians,  or  of 
the  posterity  of  Peteg,  the  fourUi  descendant  from  Shem,  as  Epiphanius 
gives  room  to  think  mem,  and  as  Gurtlerus  assures  himself,  no  body  can 
determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Strabo,  lib.  5,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Ephorus,  who,  he  says,  had  his  fix)m  Hesiod,  derives  their  origin 
and  name  from  Pelasgus,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Arcadia,  and  so 
does  Macrobius,  Satumal.  1, 5.  c  18,  which  is  me  more  apparent,  as  the 
former  tells  us  in  the  same  place  that  it  was  upon  Hesiod's  authority 
that  Ephorus  had  derived  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgians  from  Arcadia,  as 
being  descendants  of  Pelasgus;  for  Strabo  had,  a  few  lines  before,  cited 
Ephorus  in  the  following  words,  for  having  related  that  those  people 
were  originally  Arcadians:  *^Eos  (Pelasgos)  originem  ab  Arcadibus  au- 
centes,  vitam  militarem  delegisse,  author  est  Ephorus;"  to  which  he 
adds,  "  that  having  induced  many  other  people  to  observe  the  same  mi- 
litary institution,  mey  were  all  distinguished  by  the  one  common  name  of 
Pelasgians ;"  which,  we  may  observe,  frunishes  one  reason  to  account  for 
their  nmltiplicity.  But  who  this  Pelasgus  was,  or  of  what  origin,  is 
another  pomt  that  still  remains  involved  in  very  deep  obscurity.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  accustomed  to  give  no  proofs  but  demonstrations,  tells  us, 
without  proof,  that  Pelasgus  was  one  ot  the  race  or  subjects  of  the  Pastor 
Kings  of  Egypt,  made  furitives  by  Misphragmuthosis,  and  that  he  came 
to  Greece,  together  with  Inachus,  Lelcx,  Oeolus,  the  old  Cecrops,  and 
others,  all  adventurers  of  the  same  pastor-race.  But  we  are  told  by 
Greek  historians  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Niobes. — Ftd.  Ourt- 
le7\  1. 1.  c.  15.  s.  15.  The  learned  Fromont  the  elder  is  very  positive 
that  the  Pelasgians  were  originally  Philistines,  and  the  same  people  as 
the  Leleges.  But  whatsoever  origin  or  stock  Pelasgus  may  be  of,  if  we 
suppose  the  Pelasgians  to  be  his  descendants,  their  antiquity  in  Greece 
must  be  allowed  very  respectable,  as  Gurtlerus  and  Simson  refer  him  to 
A.  M.  2420,  about  1600  years  before  Christ,  though  still  very  short  of 
what  it  would  be,  had  they  descended  from  the  Javonians  or  lonians. 
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who,  according  to  Josephus,  Epiphanius,  and  others,  were  the  first  inha- 
hitaiits  of  Greece.  And  indeed  if  what  Herodotus  relates  (in  Polymn.) 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  TÍz.  that  the  loncs,  when  they 
had  lÍTed  in  Achaia  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  he  says,  was  before  the  time 
of  Danaus  and  Xuthus,  tne  son  of  Deucalion,  were  called  Pelasgi 
^giales,  or  littorales,  but  afterwards  lones,  from  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xuthus ;  if  this  report  of  the  Greeks,  I  say,  were  well  foimded,  it  would 
seem  to  identify  those  Pelasgi  iEgiales,  or  Littorales,  with  the  old 
lonians.  But  Herodotus  seems  to  have  had  no  opinion  of  the  foundation 
of  that  report  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  for  when  first  he  mentions  the 
Pelasgi  in  his  first  book,  after  observing  that  they  were  a  different 
people  from  the  Hellenians  or  Greeks,  bemg  of  different  language  and 
manners,  and  that  they  were  perpetually  removing  from  place  to  place, 
(which,  it  would  seem,  may  be  partly  owing  to  their  military  way  of  liv- 
ing,) he  adds,  "  that  under  King  Deucalion  they  inhabited  the  coast  of 
Phtliiotis,  (near  that  bay  which  in  Ptolemy's  maps  is  called  Sinus  Pelas- 
gicus,)  fltót  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  they  removed  to  Estiotis, 
(in  Upper  Thessaly,)  that  being  thence  expelled  by  the  Cadmaeans,  they 
settled  for  some  time  in  a  place  called  Macednus  in  Pindus,  (a  city  or 
territory  of  the  Dorians,)  whence  they  returned  to  Thessaly,  then  called 
Dryopides,  and  that  it  was  from  this  last  station  they  came  rato  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  they  were  called  Dorici,  or  Dores;"  doubtless  for  their 
having  lived  among  the  Dorians  of  Thessaly ;  Pindus,  where  they  had 
lived  for  some  time,  bein^,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  one  of  their  cities  or 
territories,  and  which  with  Erineus,  Boius,  Cytinius,  and  Doris,  all 
situate  about  Mount  Pindus,  constituted  the  Dorian  State. — See  Diod. 
Sycul,  1.  1 1 .  c.  79.  and  Gurtler.  1.  2.  c.  30.  s.  55. 

But  the  author  of  "  The  Remains  of  Japhet,"  availing  himself  of 
this  appellation  of  Pelasgi  jíEgiales,  which  Herodotus  mentions  to  have 
been  attributed,  by  a  vuisar  report  among  the  Greeks,  to  the  lones  of 
Peloponnesus,  concludes  mereupon,  not  only  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the 
same  people  as  the  Sicyones  or  iEgiales,  subjects  of  iEgialeus,  the  first 
king  of  Sicyonia,  but  also  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  settled  people 
of  all  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  "  the  Sic^onians  were  the  eldest  settled 
kingdom  of  all  Greece,"  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  whom  he 

3 notes,  pp.  81,  82.  This  conclusion  our  enidite  author  introduces  by 
le  following  lines,  p.  88 :  ^*  The  most  ancient  monarchy  of  these  (the 
Pelasgi)  was  that  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  their  country  was  called 
Sicyonia,  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the 
name  of  this  peninsula  was  first  iEgialea,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Cumberland,  was  so  called  either  from  its  first  king, 
iEgialeus,  or  Ibecause  it  lay  near  the  shore  of  that  peninsula."  This  pe- 
riod, indeed,  seems  somewhat  obscure;  to  me,  at  least,  I  confess  it  is 
not  intelli^ble.  But  the  following  in  p.  82  is  very  clear:  *^  Now  as  to 
the  Sicyomans,  a  division  of  the  Pelasgi,  which  was  the  first  and  general 
name  of  all  the  original  settlers^  their  antiquity  cannot  be  disputed ;  for 
Herodotus  says,  in  his  Polymnia,  that  the  Greeks  tdBrm  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  iEgialea,  were  called  Pelasgi  ^gialenses  before  Danaus 
came  into  Ghreece,  and  before  Xuthus*  time,  whose  son  Ion  is  fabulously 
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said  to  have  ^ven  the  name  lones  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece." 
Now  with  this  worthy  author's  good  leave,  I  humbly  think  these  two  pa* 
ragraphs  of  his  work  may  want  some  share  of  revision  for  their  greater 
accuracy.  For  in  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  to  him,  that  Herodotus 
does  not  say  ^^  the  Greeks  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
iEgialea  were  called  Pelas^iEgialenses,"  as  this  writer  sets  down ;  but 
that  the  lones  of  Achia,  in  reloponnesus,  were  said  to  be  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Greeks.  lones  qui  qtwmdiu  in  Peloponneso 
Regionem  qiuB  vocatur  Achia  incoluerunt,  et  ante  adventtim  Danai  ^ 
Xutti  in  Peloponnesum  (ut  Greed  azunt)  vocabantur  Pelasgi  jEgtales 
seu  LdUorales,  sed  ab  lone  Xuthiy^/io  lones  stmt  appellati.  These  are 
the  precise  words  of  Herodotus  in  the  Latin  edition  revised  by  Henricus 
Stephanus.  In  the  next  place  I  do  not  find  any  authority  for  this  author's 
assertion,  ^^  that  JSgialea  was  the  first  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Pelopcm- 
nesus ;"  nor  does  it  i^pear  that  it  was  even  the  first  name  of  Sicyonia, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  inasmuch  as  I  find  in  Ptolemy's  map  of  that  pe- 
ninsula, which  now  lies  open  before  me,  the  following  words  marked 
down  in  that  part  which  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Sicyonia, 
'^  Sicyonia,  prius  Miconey  post  JÍ^gialis^  Besides  dl  this,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  Herodotus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  good  opinion  of  that  report  of  the  Greeks  about  the  Pelas^ 
iEgiales,  especially  as  by  his  account  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelas^i, 
they  did  not  enter  into  reloponnesus  until  long  after  the  time  of  iEgia- 
leus,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  either  £)a- 
naus  or  Xutnus.  And  another  reason  why  this  author  could  not,  with 
My  degree  of  certainty,  have  concluded,  from  the  appellation  of  Pelasgi 
iEÍgiales,  that  the  Pelasgian  name  in  Peloponnesus  was  as  ancient  as 
iEgiales,  or  the  kingdom  of  Sicyonia,  is,  that  the  word  ^giales  is  made 
synonimous  to  LiUoralis,  not  only  by  the  Latin  edition  of  Herodotus, 
but  also  by  Bishop  Cumberland,  as  above  cited  by  our  author,  and  by 
Fremont  the  elder,  who  likewise  derives  the  proper  name  of  King 
iE^iales,  from  his  having  settied  himself  near  the  shore ;  and  this  deri- 
vation is  the  more  natuial  as  aiyiaXog  in  Greek  signifies  the  same  as 
littiis,  a  shore.  In  short,  all  that  can  be  said,  witli  any  appearance  of 
foundation  or  probability,  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Pelas^an  name  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  reducible  to  this  alone :  that 
after  the  removal  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly  to  that  Peninsula,  where, 
according  to  the  above  account  of  Herodotus,  they  were  called  Dorici  or 
Dores,  (a  name  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Doris,  where  they 
had  inhabited,  in  the  city  of  Pmdus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and 
what  I  find  confirmed  by  uurtierus,  lib.  2.  c.  30.  s,  56.)  The  lones  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Achia,  who  then  were  settied  in  the  twelve  cities  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  in  his  first  book,  having  plain  cause  of  appre- 
hending toe  consequ^ices  of  the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  the 
Athenians,  joined  botii  in  alliance  and  military  institution  with  those. 
Doric  Pelasgians,  as  being  a  numerous  tribe  of  veteran  soldiers.  In 
consequence  of  which  junction  the  lonians  were  called  Pelas^  iEgiales, 
i.  e.  Littorales,  as  being  all  situated  on  the  coast  of  Achia,  behind 
Sicyonia,  towards  the  west    And  this  new  appellation  of  the  lonians  is 
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naturally  consequent  from  Strabo's  account  of  the  Pelasgi^  of  whom  he 
says  that  all  the  different  people  who  had  associated  themselves  with 
them  in  the  same  institution  of  a  military  life,  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  name  of  Pelasgi :  ad  quam  vitce  {mUitaris)  instUutumem  cum  cdim 
permtUtos  convertissetUy  idem  omnibus  vocabtuum  impertUse. — Strabo^ 
(ex  Ephoro,)  lib.  5.  TTie  apprehension  of  the  lones  was  but  too  well 
grounded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  afterwards  dispossessed  of  their  twelve 
cities  by  the  Achians^  or  Athenians,  who  transplanted  them  backward  of 
Athens  bto  Hellas,  or  Hellades,  afterwards  called  Achaia,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Ghreece  in  Lower  Thessaly,  where  they  could  secure  them  from 
any  junction  with  the  Spartans. 

The  circumstance  explained  in  the  above  quotation  from  Strabo^  ac- 
counts very  naturally,  as  1  have  hinted  before,  for  the  great  extent  of  the 
Pelasgian  ntíme;  and  this  author,  immediately  after  nis  remark  in  that 
passage,  plainly  tells  us  it  was  from  that  circumstance  it  happened  that 
the  Pelasgian  name  was  famous  in  Creta,  Thessalia,  Lesbos,  and  the 
neighbouniood  of  Troas.    Other  authors,  particularly  Páusanias  and 
Dionvsius  HalKcamassus,  extended  that  name  to  other  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  coasts  of  Asia ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  all  that  can  be  said  of 
Ae  Pelasgi  and  the  cause  of  the  extent  of  their  name.    As  to  that  adven- 
turing band  of  them  that  went  to  Italy,  they  were  so  inconsiderable  that 
the  Aborigines  conceived  no  jealousy  against  them  for  their  number,  but 
received  them  with  open  arms  as  their  auxiliaries  againsft  the  Umbrians. 
Peloutier  cites  Tliucidides  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  Pelasgians  were 
most  widely  dispersed  throughout  all  Greece  before  the  time  of  Hellen, 
the  son  of  Deucalion.    His  quotation  runs  thus :  ante  cetcUem  HeUenis 
fiUi  Deucalionis  gens  Pelasgica  laiissime  diffusa  erat. — Thucid.  1.  1. 
c.  3.    I  have  scrupulously  examined  Tliucidides,  not  onlv  in  his  first 
book  and  third  chapter  here  cited,  but  throughout  the  whole  Latin  copy 
revised  and  published  by  Henricus  StejdianuSi  and  could  find  no  words 
to  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  his  work,  nor  any  mention  of  the  Pelasgi 
but  in  two  places.    First  in  that  very  place  cited  by  Peloutier,  where  I 
only  find  tnese  lines  wherein  the  Pela^  are  occasionally  mentioned : 
aTite  TVa^'anum  beUvm  constat  HeUadem  (postea  Adiiam)  mhilcommu-' 
fdter  egisse;  ac  ne  ipsum  qtádem  hoc  nomen  tota  vbiqvs  mihi  videtur 
habtásse,  sed  qtuBdam  loca  ante  HeUenem  Deucalumis  filivm :  nee  tis- 
qtiequaque  hocfidsse  cognomen,  sed  turn  suum  cujusqve  gentis  pro- 
priimi,  turn  Pelas^cma  a  seipsis  cognomen  impositum.    This  only  shews 
dutt  the  Pelasgians  were  one  of  the  difiierent  people  that  inhabited  Hel- 
lades  in  Lower  Thessaly  before  the  reign  of  Hellenes,  which  agrees 
with  Herodotus's  account  above  related.    The  other  mention  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians by  Thucidides,  is  in  his  fourth  book,  where  he  only  says  of  them 
that  the  relasgici  Tyrrheni  were  formeirty  inhabitants  of  Leilinus  and 
A&ens.     In  the  last-cited  page  of  '"  The  Remains  of  Japhet"  the 
learned  author  advances,  ^'tliat  relasgi  was  the  first  and  general  name 
Ibr  all  the  original  settlers.^   Certainly  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more 
eoncise  and  effectual  method  to  comprehend  within  that  name,  not  only 
all  the  primitive  descendants,  of  Japnet,  but  also  those  of  his  twobro- 
tfiers.    But  I  apprehend  he  will  scarce  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
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particular  character  given  of  those  people  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  of 
whom  the  former,  in  his  account  above  related,  says  of  them :  ilia  vero 
(gens  Pelaseica)  assidvs  ntuUvmmte  est  pervagata;  and  the  latter  ob- 
serves that  me  Attican  writers  said  of  tlie  jPelasgians,  that  being  accus- 
tomed to  go  about  like  birds  wherever  chance  or  fortune  led  them,  they 
were  hence,  instead  of  Pelasgi,  called  Pelargi,  i.  e.  Ciconiae,  meaning 
storks  or  cranes,  a  kind  of  strolling  birds.  Rertan  Atticarum  scriptares 
de  Pelasgis  tradidere  Athenis  fuisse  Pelasgos,  qvi  cum,  instar  avium 

itio  sors  vocaret  hue  atque  illuc  errabundi  commearanty  jjro  Pelasgi^ 
^elargiy  i.  e.  Ciconice  vocarentur  ab  Atherdefmbus.  It  is  from  this 
unsettled  kind  of  life,  and  from  the  radical  derivation  of  the  word  Pe- 
lasgi,  that  the  erudite  Fromont  the  elder,  and  the  very  judicious  and 
learned  author  of  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  Languages,  make  the 
name  Pelasgi  svnonimous  to  dispersi;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  by 
Strabo's  remarking  that  all  those  who  came  into  the  military  institution 
of  the  Pelasgi,  which  engaged  them  to  march  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  they  found  it  advantageous  to  take  party  as  auxiliaries,  that 
this  appellation  of  Pelasgi  was  rather  simificative  of  their  profession  or 
state  01  life,  than  the  particular  name  oi  a  tribe  or  nation.  From  all  this 
it  follows,  tíiat  the  Pelasgi  were  of  all  others  the  people  who  had  the 
least  right  to  be  called  fitters. 

One  point  relative  to  the  Pela^  at  which,  I  confess,  I  am  somewhat 
surprised,  is  the  great  consideration  they  are  hqld  in  by  some  modem 
writers  on  account  of  their  religious  maxims,  as  they  are  described  by 
Herodotus  in  the  following  passages,  by  which  the  learned  reader  will 
judge  whether  the  Pelasgi  deserve  to  be  extolled,  as  they  are  by  those 
writers,  for  their  manner  of  worship,  as  if  it  were  agreeable  to  the  pure 
patriarchal  reli^on :  '^  Hos  itaciue  ritus,  et  alios  praeterea  quos  referam, 
CfrcBci  sunt  ab  Mgyptiis  mutuati ;  sed  ut  M ercurii  statuam  facerent  por- 
recto  cum  veretro  non  ab  ^gyptiis,  sed  a  Pelasgis  didicerunt,  et  primi 

2uidem  ex  omnibus  Grsecis  Athenienses  acceperunt,  et  ab  his  deinceps 
lii :  nam  prsestabant  apud  Grcecos  ea  temp^tate  Athenienses,  in  quo- 
rum regione  permixti  Pelasgi  habitant,  ex  quo  coeperunt  pro  Grascis 
haberi.  Quisauis  Cabirorum  sacris  fuit  initiatus,  quae  Samothraces 
peragunt  a  Pelasgis  sumpta,  is,  o  vir,  quae  dico  intelligit  Nam  Samo- 
thraciam  prius  incoluerunt  hi  Pelasgi  qui  cum  Atheniensibus  habitave- 
runt,  et  ab  illis  Samothraces  orgia  acceperunt''  It  seems  to  me  very 
extraordinary  that  those  writers  who  anect  to  extol  the  religion  of  the 
Pelasgi,  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  this  fine  sample  of  their  piety,  which  ■ 
they  communicated  to  the  Athenians  in  the  shameful  attitude  ot  the  sta- 
tue of  their  eod  Mercury,  no  more  than  of  their  horrid  Cabirian  myste- 
ries, of  which  they  were  the  authors,  according  to  the  above  account; 
mysteries  which  not  only  encouraged  but  even  required  fratricide. 
Oabiros  autem  dum  Corybantes  vocarU,  mortem  quoque  Cabbricam  an-- 
nunciant.  Hi  enim  duo  fratricidsB  sublatam  cistam,  in  yua  pudendum 
Dionysi  erat  repositum,  vexerunt  in  Hetruriam,  egregmrum  mercium 
mercatores.  Ibtque  haÚtantes  exvlesy  venerabilem  pietatis  doctrinam, 
pudenda  cistamque  Hetruscis  colendam  commendarunt. — Clem.  Alex. 
Admon.  ad  Gent  p.  12.    And  Firmianus  informs  us,  that  at  the  cele- 
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bration  of  tlióse  Cabirian  and  Corybantian  rites,  it  was  required  that  two 
brothers  shoidd  kill  a  tíih-d  brother,  and  to  the  end  that  this  pious  cere- 
mony should  not  be  proianed  by  being  made  known  to  the  public,  the 
two  parricide  brothers  were  to  consecrate  and  bury  the  murdered  body 
under  the  cliff  of  Mount  Olympus.  The  approvers  of  the  religion  of  tlie 
Pelasgi  must  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  norrors,  of  which  they  were 
the  first  inventors  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  account  of  Herodotus. — 
See  also  Gurtler.  1.  1.  c.  17.  s.  22, 23.  But  here  follows  the  passage,  in 
tlie  same  place  of  Herodotus,  which  is  strained,  and  indeed  it  must  be 
violently  strained,  to  found  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  here  described;  at  least  it  will  never  appear  from  it, 
that  their  manner  of  religious  worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  worshipped  the  one  and  only  true  God ;  whereas  the 
Pelasgi  professed  at  all  times  a  plurality  of  Gods,  as  appears  by  this 
passage  of  Herodotus  which  here  foUoweth,  lib.  2 :  lidem  autem,  (Pe- 
lasgi) in  deorum  invocatione  turn  omnia  immolabunt  (uti  ego  apud  Do- 
donam  audiendo  cognovi)  turn  nvlli  deorum  aut  cognomen  aut  nomen 

imponebanty  quippe  quod  nondum  atidiissent multo  deinde  mo- 

gressu  temporis  aliorum  deorvm  nomina  attdierunt  ex  ^gypto  allata^ 
post  quos  diu  nomen  Dionysi  acceperunt.  Here  we  see  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi always  admitted  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
gave  them  no  particular  names  was  because  they  had  heard  of  no  such 
names  until  they  were  received  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  antiquity  tliat  in  the  primitive  ages,  after  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  Deity  had  been  generally  swerved  from,  no  na- 
tion, not  even  the  Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  first  book  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  knew  or  worshipped  any  other  gods  than  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  the  four  elements ;  and  that  idolatry  was  not  in  practice  until  afler- 
a^es,  when  the  different  nations  began  to  deify  their  kings  and  illus 
tnous  personages,  which  seems  to  have  had  its  first  rise  from  Egypt  ana 
Phoenicia,  whence  it  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  as  ap- 
pears by  ttie  preceding  passage ;  and  in  Greece  it  was  first  brought  to 
Brfection  and  method  by  Hesiod  and  Homer,  as  we  are  informed  by 
erodotus  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  following  words :  Unde  atitem 
singuli  deorvm  extitennt^  an  cuncti  semper  fuerinty  aut  qua  specie^ 
/lactenus  ignoratum  esty  nisi  nuper  atque  Am,  ut  sic  dicam.  JVam 
.Hesiodus  atque  Homerus  {quos  quadrinsentis  non  amplius  annis  ante 
me  opÍTior  extitisse)  faere  qui  Uracis  theogoniam  introduxerunty  dii^- 
que  et  cognominay  et  honoresy  et  diversa  sacriftcia,  etfiguras  attribue- 
runt.  Here  we  see  no  particular  merit  can  be  derived  on  the  religion  of 
the  Pelasgi  from  their  observing  no  difference  of  sacrificesy  since  no 
such  difference  was  known  to  the  Greeks  oefore  Hesiod  and  Homer  had 
instructed  them  of  it 

These  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Pelasgi  1  have  made  with  a  view 
to  submit  them  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
Remains  of  Japhet.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  derogate  in  the  least 
.  from  the  merit  of  his  work,  I  rather  should,  in  my  Quality  of  a  mere 
Irishman  of  the  old  stock,  show  him  my  gratitude  for  his  zeal  in  assert- 
ing that  Patriarchal  genealogy  of  Milesius  which  our  bards  have  been 
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stout  enough  to  trace  up  to  our  first  others  through  the  plains  of  Senaar, 
mentioning  also  in  their  way  both  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  and  Moses, 
though  they  knew  not  one  step  of  that  dark  road,  no  more  than  Senaar 
and  these  personages,  until  they  had  learned  them  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures.    As  to  this  erudite  author's  first  peopling  Ireland  from  the 
Scythian  countries  by  a  north-west  route,  I  must  take  leave  to  observe  to 
him,  that  it  manifestly  appears,  froip  the  nature  of  the  Irish  language, 
that  Ireland  was  peopled  by  Celts  both  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  or  the  colony  brought  thither  by  Milesius ;  and  that  of 
the  TtuUlia  de  Danain,  or  the  Dananian  tribes,  who  had  preceded  the 
Milesians,  the  only  Scythian  colonies  that  ever  came  to  Ireland  before 
the  Norwegians  or  Danes,  that  were  expelled  by  Brien  Boiroimhe  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     I  am  not  interested  to  make  any  re- 
marks asainst  this  learned  author's  making  the  Britons  a  Gomerian  co- 
lony, ana  bringing  them  by  sea  from  Greece,  though  a^great  deal  could 
be  said,  and  has  already  been  said  upon  good  grounds  by  several  learned 
writers  against  the  old  reveries  of  Jeff^  of  Monmouth,  who  first  pub- 
lished that  opinion,  whose  chief  materials  he  had  found  in  Nennius. 
But  if  he  means,  as  it  seems  he  does,  that  the  Britons,  ancestors  of  tíie 
Welch,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Albion,  afterwards  called  Britain, 
he  will,  I  am  confident,  find  the  contrary  of  that  opinion  well  evinced  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Preface,  where  it  is  proved,  both  by  good  au- 
thorities and  what  may  be  called  living  evidences,  that  that  island  was 
peopled  before  them  by  the  Guidhelians  or  Celts  of  Gaul,  who  after- 
wards constituted  the  main  body  of  the  Irish  nation.    As  for  this  learned 
writer's  makmg  the  Irish  language  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian,  formed,  as 
he  says,  upon  the  authority  of  me  Irish  bards,  at  the  famous  school  on 
the  plains  of  Shinar  or  áenaar,  by  a  king  of  Scythia,  called  Feniusa 
Farsa,  son  of  Baath,  who  is  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Magog,  I  do  not 
conceive  how  he  can  reconcile  this  opinion  of  the  Irish  being  a  dialect  of 
the  Scythian  or  Magogian  lan^age,  with  that  circumstance  ne  mentions, 
p.  119,  "  that  it  is  called  Graoidhealg,  from  its  first  professor  at  the  above 
school,  by  name  Gadel,  a  Gomerian,"  and  that  tne  language  he  then 
spoke  and  taught  as  an  usher  of  that  school  under  that  royal  school- 
master Feniusa  Farsa,  grandson  of  Magog,  is  the  language  of  the  native 
Irish  to  tins  day  ;  a  very  venerable  antiquity,  I  must  contess.     But  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  but  regret  that  this  worthy  gentleman,  who  appears 
but  too  well  inclined  to  favour  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  and  Britain, 
did  not  consider  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  prejudice  or  discredit 
to  tbem  than  asserting  those  fabulous  genealogies,  Bnd  the  stories  of  the 
travels  of  the  supposed  leaders  and  chiefs  of  their  ancient  colonies,  such 
as  have  been  rejected  with  just  contempt  by  all  learned  nations,  first 
invented  in  Ireland  by  bards  and  romancers  after  they  came  to  some 
knowledge  both  of  the  sacred  writings  and  profane  histories ;  and  in 
Britain  by  Nennius  and  Jefliy  of  Monmouth,  as  above  observed.     The 
real  and  true  antiquities  of  Ireland  are  not  to  be  derived  from  any  other 
sources  than  our  autiientic  annals,  such  as  those  of  Tighemach  of  Innis- 
fallen,  and  tfie*Chronicon  Scotorum,  and  a  few  others,  wherein  no  fabu- 
lous stories  are  taken  notice  of,  such  as  those  of  the  book  called 
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Leabher  Gabhala^  and  others  of  the  kind^  published  in  the  translation  of 
Doctor  Heating's  History,  which  he  never  intended  for  tíie  public,  but 
only  for  the  amusement  of  private  families;  a  translation  which  must 
have  been  intended  for  ridiculing  and  entirely  discrediting  the  Irish 
antiquities,  as  the  publisher  of  Clanrichard's  Memoirs  has  justly  ob- 
served in  his  erudite  preface.  The  other  repositories  of  the  true  Irish 
antiquities  are,  first  the  very  lan^age  of  the  ancient  natives,  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  old  parchment  manuscnpts ;  next  the  history  of  the  customs  or 
manners  of  these  same  ancient  natives,  inasmuch  as  the  surest  clue  for 
tracing  out  the  origin  of  nations  consists  both  in  their  language  and 
old  usages;  and  in  the  last  place,  the  ancient  names  of  tribes  and 
places,  by  which  the  origin  of  the  old  natives  may  likewise  be  pointed 
out 

Now  remains  that  I  should  give  a  particular  account  of  the  sources 
and  authorities  from  which  the  following  Irish  Dictionary  hath  been  de- 
rived and  composed,  which  consist  not  only  in  different  vocabularies,  but 
also  in  a  good  number  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 
now  extant,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  title  page.  The  chief  vocabularies 
which  are  inserted  in  this  Dictionary  are  those  of  Lhuyd,  Plunkel,  and 
Clery,  with  others  of  anonymous  authors,  besides  particular  collections 
of  words  taken  out  of  different  old  writings  by  persons  of  the  best  skill 
in  the  Irish  language,  with  whom  I  kept  a  correspondence  of  letters  for 
that  purpose  for  several  years.  The  manuscripts  out  of  which  I  have 
taken  a  great  number  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  vocabularies 
above  mentioned,  are  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  of  Innisfallen,  tliose  called 
ChroTÚcon  Scotorum,  and  that  great  and  voluminous  repository  of  the  old 
Irish  language,  called  Le<xBú;t  0|te<xc,or  the  Speckled  Book  of  MacEagan, 
containing  a  great  collection  of  lives  of  saints  and  historical  tracts,  and 
whereof  my  copy  hath  been  written  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  appears  by  a  list  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  down  to  the 
writer's  time,  who  finishes  it  with  CDoolj^a  CDac-timaljaib,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  that  see  an.  1165.  Another  very  ancient  parchment  manu- 
script entitled  pe^l;;ie  n<x  j^loom,  or  the  Book  of  Vigils  and  Feasts  of 
Saints,  together  with  that  extensive  Life  of  St  Patrick,  called  Vita  Tri- 
partita^  written,  according  to  the  judicious  Colganus,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century ;  besides  another  Life  of  the  same  Saint,  written  by 
Fiechus,  one  of  his  earliest  disciples,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Life  of  St  Brigit,  composed  by  firoganus  about  the  year 
625,  as  is  solidly  proved  by  Colganus  in  his  Notes  on  that  Life.  The 
History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  written  in  a  very 
florid  and  copious  stile  bv  John  Magrath  in  the  year  1459,  is  another 
^reat  repository  of  the  Irish  language,  which  is  often  quoted  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, to  whose  composition  several  other  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  have  also  contributed.  One  advantage  which  accrues  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Irish  language,  from  our  having  inserted  and  explained  in 
this  Dictionanr  the  hard  words  that  occur  in  old  manuscripts  is,  that  it 
will  enable  all  readers  of  Irish  to  understand  such  manuscripts ;  what 
will  encourage  them  to  cultivate  that  ancient  language,  which  is  the  best 
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preserved  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  hath  been 
already  proved  by  several  reasons  and  authorities. 

But  before  we  have  finished  this  Preface,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
viate an  objection  that  might  possibly  be  made  against  our  opinion  of 
the  purity  of  the  Irish  dialect,  and  our  deriving  it  almost  entirely  from 
the  old  Celtic  of  Gaul,  or  rather  identifying  tlie  one  language  with  the 
other,  allowing  only  a  small  mixture  of  the  old  Spanish,  and  without 
taking  much  notice  of  any  mixtures  it  should  naturally  have  received 
from  the  two  Scythian  or  Scytho-German  colonies,  the  Dananians  and 
the  Scots,  which  we  acknowledge  not  only  to  have  been  mixed  with  the 
primitive  Irisli,  but  also  to  have  obtained  sovereign  sway  amongst  them, 
at  least  in  tlie  northern  provinces.  This  objection,  whicn  indeed  carries 
a  plausible  appearance,  can,  notwithstanding,  be  obviated,  as  I  humbly 
tliink,  in  a  very  natural  manner;  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  mix- 
ture which  tlie  primitive  language  of  the  main  body  of  the  old  Irish  na- 
tion, before  tliose  Scytho-German  colonies,  could  have  received  from 
their  dialects,  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  inconsiderable,  or  rather  almost 
as  a  mere  nothings  as  that  which  may  be  thought  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  of  all  our  manuscripts  written  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  tlie  English,  Welch,  and  Norman  colonies  in  Ireland,  down  to 
our  own  days :  manuscripts  which  shew  not  the  least  mixture  of  English. 
The  reason  is  very  plain  and  natural,  and  can  very  pertinently  be  ex- 
emplified and  confirmed  by  what  happened  in  Ireland  relative  to  the 
people  now  last  mentioned.  All  the  Celtic  nations,  as  may  clearly  be 
inferred  from  Caesar's  Account  of  his  Wars  with  the  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  as  also  from  other  ancient  writers,  were  divided  at  all  times 
into  diflerent  tribes  and  petty  sovereignties,  all  as  independent  of  each 
other  as  their  respective  forces  could  make  them,  almost  perpetually  in 
war  amongst  themselves,  at  least  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  same  nation, 
and  never  acknowledging  any  one  common  sovereign  or  monarch,  but 
when  they  all  judged  it  necessary  for  their  defence  against  a  common 
enemy  to  choose  a  supreme  commander  invested  with  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  as  in  the  case  of  Cassivellanus :  **  Non  enim  unius  imperio 
regebantur  ^says  Cambden)  sed,  ut  Gallia,  sic  quoque  Britannia  plures 
reges  liabuit  Utque  Gallia  in  rebus  difficilioribus  publicum  gentis 
concilium  egerunt,  et  unum  imperatorem  designarunt;  idem  Britannos 
pra?stitisse  ex  his  Csesaris  verbis  elici  possit.  Summa  imperii  bellique 
administrandi  communi  concUio  penmssa  est  Cassivillauno,^^  From 
this  political  constitution  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  it  naturally  followed, 
that  whenever  an  adventuring  party  of  strangers  came  into  a  Celtic 
country,  they  could  never  fail  of  being  well  received  by  one  tribe  or 
otlier  of  the  nation,  who  employed  them  as  their  auxiliaries  against  those 
of  their  neighbours  with  whom  they  had  any  quarrel;  and  in  proportion 
as  (hose  auxiliaries  helped  the  natives  to  weaken  each  other  by  their 
quarrels,  sj  they  themselves  gained  ground  and  strenfrth  from  clay  to 
day,  imtil  they  reduced,  at  long  run,  the  silly  warring  tribes  under  their 
own  sway.  And  as  such  foreign  adventurers  and  sea-rovers  from  the 
northern  parts  always  came  in  small  numbers  and  parties,  without 
charging  their  leather  boats  and  small  vessels  with  women,  so  they  were 
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under  the  necessity  of  begj^ng  wives  from  the  natives  of  the  countries 
they  were  received  in:  an  instance  of  which  factBeda  j^ves  (Hist  Eccl. 
c.  1.)  in  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Scandinavian  Picts  got 
wives  from  the  Irish  Scots,  who  certainly  were  their  countrymen,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  proper  names  of  the  chiefs  or  petty  kings  of  both  people, 
end  from  several  other  arguments.     Tlie  necessary  consequence  of  this 
mixture  and  alliance  of  these  new  adventuring  people  with  the  old  na- 
tives of  the  country  was,  that  they,  or  at  least  tiieir  children,  lost  their 
own  original  lan^age,  and  spoke  no  other  than  that  of  the  nation  they 
mixed  with ;  which  was  exactly  the  case  with  the  first  English  settlers 
in  Ireland,  who  soon  became  mere  Irishmen  in  their  lan^ge  and  man- 
ners, so  as  to  have  entirely  disused  the  English,  and  spoke  nothing  but 
Irish :  a  circumstance  which  made  the  English  i^ovemment  think  proper 
to  oblige  tiiem  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  disuse 
the  Iriái,  under  certain  penalties  specified  in  an  Act  of  rarliament,  in 
whose  preamble  it  is  observed  that  those  English  planters  were  become 
more  mere  Irish  than  the  very  natives  of  the  old  sort;  ipsis  HÍbemis 
HiAerniares.    These  arguments,  I  flatter  myself,  will  sufficiently  obviate 
and  annihilate  all  the  force  of  the  above-mentioned  objection ;  especially 
in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  will  have  read  and  considered  the  examples 
and  proofs  produced  by  Monsieur  Bulet  in  his  Dissertations,  where  he 
shews,  by  solid  reasons  and  plain  evidences,  that  the  Gauls  preserved 
their  old  language  under  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  for  a  long  time 
ader  the  northern  people,  Goths,  Burgtmdians,  and  Franks,  had  settled 
among  them ;  and  that  it  was  in  Charlemagne's  time  they  began  to  mix 
it  with  broken  Latin. 

The  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japhet  thinks  his  system  of  deriving 
the  Irish  language  from  the  Scythian,  or  rather  identifying  the  one  with 
the  other,  is  very  clearly  and  effectually  confirmed  by  Colonel  Grant's 
explication  of  an  inscription  found  on  the  reverse  of  a  Siberian  medal,  of 
wliich  that  officer  gives  a  copy  in  a  French  Memoir  addressed  to  Mon- 
sieur De  Lisle,  a  French  envoy  or  resident  at  the  court  of  Petersburg. 
Colonel  Grant,  by  his  explication  of  that  inscription,  published  in  the 
Remains  of  Japhet,  pretends  that  the  characters  and  words  inscribed  on 
that  medal  are  all  mere  Irish,  delivered  partly  in  abbreviations,  and 
partly  in  entire  words.  I  have  long  examined  and  pored  over  that  in- 
scription, as  published  in  the  now-mentioned  work,  and  can  declare  to 
the  public,  with  full  assurance  and  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  it  con- 
tains no  more  of  Irish  characters  or  words,  either  entire  or  abbreviated, 
than  it  does  of  Greek  or  English,  or  any  other  language  I  have  any  ac- 
qiiaintanee  with.  And  further,  that  that  officer's  Irish  explanation  of  the 
Tartarian  words  Artugon^  Schugo-Tevgan,  Tansara,  not  only  is  vio- 
lently strained,  but  aGo  shows  very  clearly  that  tie  had  but  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  and  none  at  all  of  its  ortho- 
graphy ;  a  fact  which  appears  throughout  his  whole  Memoir.  And  for 
a  more  evincing  proof  of  this  fact,  I  can,  with  good  authority,  inform  the 
public  that  that  officer  acknowledged  to  a  worthy  person  of  the  fairest 
character,  both  in  his  public  office  and  private  life,  in  this  capital,  that 
he  could  not  read  the  Irish  language  in  its  old  and  common  letters  or 
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types,  eitlier  in  print  or  manuscript  This  he  could  not  avoid  acknow- 
led^ne»  beinjj  put  to  the  trial  by  the  person  I  mean,  with  whom  he  had 
a  fnenaly  intimacy,  and  from  whose  mouth  I  have  received  this  anec- 
dote. All  this  serves  to  shew  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  grasp  at  every 
appearance  of  an  argument  for  supporting  a  favourite  opinion.  To  me 
it  IS  really  inconceivable  why  the  author  of  the  Remams  of  Japhet  so 
earnestly  insists  on  deriving  the  Irish  and  their  language  from  tne  Scy- 
thians or  Magogians,  idiile  he  asserts  that  tlie  Britons  and  their  dialect 
proceeded  from  the  Gromerians ;  though  he  brings  them  from  Greece,  a 
country  which  he  mentions  in  several  places  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by  Javan  and  his  posterity,  agreeable  to  Josephus  and  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History ;  and  yet  as  often  represents  its  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants as  Gomerians  or  descendants  of  Gomer.  The  close  and  abundant 
affinity,  or  rather  identity,  in  many  instances,  so  remarkable  between  the 
Irish  and  Welch  dialects,  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  both  people 
proceeded  from  the  same  country  or  the  same  nation,  in  times  later,  by 
many  ages,  than  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  the  Gomerians  and  Ma- 
gogians ;  and  as  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus  that  the  langua^  and  man- 
ners of  the  Britons  agreed  with  those  of  the  Grauls  in  his  time,  it  evi- 
dently follows,  from  the  close  affinity  or  agreement  between  the  Irish  and 
Welch  dialects,  joined  to  this  testimony  of  Tacitus,  that  both  people 
were  inhabitants  of  Gaul  immediately  before  they  passed  over  to  the 
British  isles;  and  no  good  author  ever  advanced  tnat  the  Gauls  were 
Magogians  or  Scythians.  If  we  should  say,  with  this  learned  author, 
that  this  dose  agreanent  between  the  Irish  and  Welch  dialects  hath  pro- 
ceeded from  the  supposed  sameness  of  the  dialects  of  the  fii-st  descen- 
dants of  Gomer  and  Magog;  by  the  same  reason  we  must  conclude,  that 
the  dialects  of  any  other  two  different  people  descended  from  any  two 
sons  of  Japhet,  Sem,  or  Cham,  should  keep  as  close  an  affinity  with  each 
other  to  the  present  time,  as  the  Irish  and  Welch  dialects  mutually  pre- 
serve in  our  aays.  But  this  conclusion  is  very  far  from  being  verifiea  by 
experience,  nor  is  it  natural  or  agreeable  to  reason  that  it  should.  The 
difference  or  alteration  wrought  in  the  dialects  of  any  two  tribes  who 
proceeded  separately  from  the  same  country  or  nation  with  which  it  once 
made  but  one  and  the  same  people,  is  owing  partly  to  the  difference  of 
their  climates,  which  having  naturally  an  influence  on  their  organs  of 
^)eech  and  their  imaginations,  causes  a  like  difference  in  their  pronun- 
ciation, and  consequently  in  their  language ;  and  partly  to  the  new  dif- 
ferent names  they  must  give  the  new  objects  they  meet  with  both  in  their 
travels  and  the  countries  they  fix  in ;  besides  the  new  names  and  terms 
belonging  to  the  different  trades,  arts,  or  sciences  they  may  happen  to 
invent  or  discover  in  process  of  time,  or  regarding  their  different  ways  of 
life :  all  which  names  and  terms  must  naturally  be  different  in  all  diffe- 
rent dialects.  Now  all  those  alterations,  together  with  what  may  pro- 
ceed from  mixtures  of  words  borrowed  from  other  people  in  course  of 
time,  ttiuist  always  be  proportionable  to  the  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  tlie  first  separation  of  those  two  tribes  or  colonies  from  the 
same  common  country  or  stock,  with  which  they  once  constituted  but 
one  and  the  same  nation :   so  that  the  difference  of  their  dialects  is 
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fiecessarily  in  a  direct  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  time  elapsed  since  their 
separation,  and  consequently  their  affinity  must  always  be  in  an  inverse 
rcUio  of  that  same  space  of  time.     Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we  com- 
pare any  three  or  more  dialects  of  the  Celtic  nations  with  each  other,  the 
two  whose  dialects  have  preserved  the  closest  affinity  are  those  whose 
separation  from  each  other  has  been  most  recent;  allowances  being 
made  for  their  situations  and  difference  of  climate.    And  if  a  just  pro- 
portion could  be  struck  out  between  the  respective  affinities  of  the  dia- 
lects of  any  two  different  people  with  the  dialect  of  any  third  separate 
people ;  the  quantity  or  space  of  the  time  elapsed  since  their  respective 
separations  from  tlmt  third  tribe  may  be  determined  in  some  manner; 
not  indeed  with  precision,  but  so  as  to  leave  it  unfixed  within  the  com- 
pass of  some  few  centuries.     Thus  if  we  should  suppose  that  the  affinity 
of  the  dialect  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  with  the  Irish  language 
may  be  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  with  the  affinity  between  the  Welch 
dialect  and  the  same  Irish  language ;  then,  if  no  allowances  or  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  with  regard  to  climate,  situation,  or  other  circum- 
stance, the  quantity  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  separation  of  the 
Welch  and  tlie  Irish,  should  be  in  the  same  ratio  of  three  to  one  with 
the  space  of  time  elapsed  from  the  separation  of  the  Highlanders  from 
the  Irish ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  last  space  should  be  in  the 
inverse  r€Uio  of  three  to  one  with  the  fórmer.    Now,  as  it  is  known  from 
the  Irish  Annals  that  the  separation  of  the  Highland  Scots  from  the 
Irish  began  in  the  year  503,  and  tliat  they  continued  to  increase  their 
numbers  from  Ireland  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  we 
may,  by  taking  a  medivm^  fix  their  entire  separation  about  the  middle  of 
the  ei^th  century ;  that  is  to  say  about  a  litúe  more  than  one  tlK)usand 
years  since.     This  computation,  if  we  should  exactly  conform  to  the 
above  proportion,  would  throw  back  the  separation  of  the  Irish  from  the 
Welch  on  the  continent  of  Gaul,  to  the  term  of  three  thousand  years. 
But  as  their  climates  and  their  situations  for  preserving  their  respective 
languages  in  the  BritiA  Isles,  are  not  very  diflerent,  we  may,  with  a 
good  face  of  certainty,  supposing  always  the  above  proportion  of  affini- 
ties, refer  their  separation  to  some  epoch  between  2300  and  2600  years 
backward  of  our  time ;  so  as  it  may  be  about  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ:  a  very  inconsiderable  antiquity  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  separation  of  the  Gomerians  and  Magogians. 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  Preface,  I  have  one  remark  to  add,  which 
tends  to  shew  the  perfection  and  politeness,  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of 
the  Irish  language.  It  consists  in  this  one  remarkable  circumstance^ 
that  before  the  Irish  came  to  die  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  or  Christian 
morals,  their  language  had  words  for  all  moral  duties  and  virtues,  and 
their  opposite  vices  or  sins;  nay,  and  for  those  acts  which  are  called 
theological  virtues,  yinVA,  hope,  and  charity,  and  whose  Irieb  names  are 
c;te;b)Om)  bo6<x^,  ^ftixb,  all  three  mere  original  Irish  words^  such  as  no 
language  can  want  llie  Irish  names  of  me  seven  mortal  sms,  a<x6a;<^ 
f^jnt,  bp5iy,  cjUkOfy  jse^iftj,  fO/tmab,  lejf^e,  are  of  the  same  nature, 
as  wdl  as  tnose  in  which  are  expressed  the  ten  commandments,  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven  ccnporal 
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and  seven  spiritual  works  of  mercy  or  pie^,  and  the  twelve  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.— 6ra/a/.  5.  22.  Not  one  of  all  those  names  having  the 
least  resemblance  in  radical  structure  to  the  Scriptural  Latin  woras  of 
the  same  si^ification^  excepting  CKejbeari)^  which  I  have  demonstrated 
above,  and  in  the  note  at  the  wora  0)ff\jOr)  in  the  Dictionary,  to  be  an 
original  Celtic  word,  and  that  upon  whose  root,  which  is  c;te;b,  the 
Latin  credo  was  formed  All  this  plainly  shows  that  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  doctors  of  morality  and  religious  discipline  among  the  Celts, 
and  particularly  in  Ireland,  were  a  learned  body  of  people,  and  fully  in- 
structed of  all  moral  duties  and  virtues.  For  the  Irish  language  could 
not  have  words  for  objects  or  ideas  that  were  unknown  to  me  Irish 
Druids  and  the  rest  of  their  nation.  Of  the  same  genuine  stock  of  the 
old  Ibemo-Celtic,  are  the  names  of  penitential  works,  tfiOfC^,  bei^c, 
unn^jie,  i.  e.fast,  alms,  and  prayers;  though  the  first  is  of  a  raaical 
identity  with  the  Opri<TKHa  of  the  Greek,  in  the  compound  word  íObXo* 
OpriiTKHay  which  expresses  the  same  thins  as  the  Irisn  compound  to;l- 
tftorca,  voluntary  jfast.  Caesar's  remark  that  the  Gauls  went  over  to 
Brimin  for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  Druidish  discipline,  shews  that 
the  Druids  who  belonged  to  the  colonies  that  passed  over  from  Gaul  to 
the  British  Isles,  carried  with  them,  and  preserved  in  those  remote  re- 
cesses, the  original  doctrine  of  morality,  possibly  the  same  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  Patriarcnal  times.  And  if  those  Gauls 
who  went  to  Britain  for  that  purpose,  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  to  be 
instructed  by  the  Irish  Druidfs,  it  is  (juite  aOTeeable  to  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  have  found  the  primitive  traditions  still  better  preserved 
amongst  fhem  than  among  the  britons,  who  left  the  continent  of  Gaul 
much  later  than  the  Guidhelian  Irish.  Another  short,  but  curious  re- 
mark to  be  made  on  the  Irish  language  is,  that  though  it  be  not  com- 
mon in  the  other  European  languages,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  natural, 
ÚíQi  monosyllabic  words  should  he  expressive  of  complex  ideas,  yet  the 
Ibemo-Celtic  dialect  abounds  with  such  monosyllabics.  For  instance, 
this  one  syllable  nxxjj  conveys  at  once  a  complex  of  all  the  different 
ideas  of  a  stem  andprottd  attitude  ofaperson^s  head  afidface,  uyith  an 
affected  air  of  the  countenance, 

I  am  very  sensible  that  some  account  of  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
the  use  of  letters  in  Ireland,  would  be  very  pertinent  at  the  head  of  an 
Irish  Dictionary.  But  as  that  subject,  and  the  inquiry  that  should  at- 
tend it,  would  require  an  extensive  dissertation  to  set  it  in  its  due  light, 
'  I  have  reserved  it  for  another  work,  which,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  might 
in  a  short  time  be  made  ready  for  the  Press.  It  is  just  to  inform  Uie 
reader,  who  will  doubtless  take  notice  of  several  instances  of  repetitions 
of  the  same  words  in  different  writings  throughout  this  Dictionary,  that 
such  repetitions  proceed  partly  from  the  difference  of  pronunciation  in 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  partly  from  the  substitution  of  conn- 
mutable  vowels  and  consonants  indifferendy  for  eadi  odier.  I  have  fol- 
Jowed  Mr.  Harris's  example  in  his  edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  works, 
.  by  inserting,  in  an  alphabetical  order  in  the  Irish  Dictionary,  the  names 
of  the  old  families  ot  Ireland,  and  of  the  territories  tíiey  anciently  pos- 
sessed, but  in  a  more  ample  manner  tlian  Mr.  Harris  has  done.    The 
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abbreviations  used  in  the  Dictionary  are  explained  at  the  heel  of  this 
Preface.  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  would  be  desirous  to  con- 
ceive at  once  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  radical  constitution  of 
the  Irish  language,  to  begin  with  reading  successively  the  Remarks  pre- 
fixed in  the  Dictionary  l^fore  every  one  of  the  seventeen  letters  of  the 
Irish  alphabet 

P.  S. — The  author  of  the  following  work  having  forgot  to  account  in 
his  Preface  for  the  plain  affinity  observable  in  many  instances  throughout 
the  Dictionary  between  Irish  and  An^Io-Saxon  words  of  tlie  same  signi- 
fication, he  now  thinks  fit  to  ofier  as  his  humble  opinion,  that  that  affinity 
may,  for  the  greater  part,  be  rationally  derived  from  the  radical  agree- 
ment which  originally  subsisted  between  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
rations,  and  more  especially  between  those  of  the  Gauls,  Germans,  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles :  a  feet  whereof 
Cluverius  has  alleged  man^  such  proofs,  as  may  be  esteemed  living  evi- 
dences, in  his  Germ.  Antiq.,  1.  1.  c.  5^  6,  7,  8,  And  though  it  hath 
been  observed  in  the  Preface  that  the  mixture  introduced  into  the  pri- 
mitive Irish  language,  which  was  the  original  Celtic  of  Gaul,  from  tli^ 
dialects  of  the  Scvtho-German  colonies  that  mixed  with  the  Guidhelians^ 
who  were  the  olcl  natives  of  Ireland,  should  be  esteemed  very  incon- 
siderable for  the  reasons  therein  alleged ;  yet  the  author  did  not  m^n  to 
deny  or  doubt  but  that  several  words  of  those  Scytho-Qerman  dialects 
mi^t  have  crept  into  the  Guidhelian  lansua^e,  and  many  mor^of  the 
Germano-Belgic  dialecta  of  those  sevenu  tnbes  of  Belgians  whom  the 
Irish  called  Clanna-Oolr,  or  pJft-Oolj,  i.  e.  Firi  Belgii^  who  were 
mixed  with  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  different  provinces  of  Ireland, 
where  they  even  obtained  sovereign  swav  for  many^  centuries^  especially 
in  Leinster  and  Connaught,  in  miich  latter  province  tiiey  maintained 
their  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
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H-  and  Heb.  for  Hebraice;  Old  Parch-  for  Parchment;  L*  and  Lat* 
for  Latim;  PL  for  Plunket,  and  CL  for  Ckty  í  Gr,  for  Gra^e^*  Ant 
Membr,  for  Antiqua  Membrana;  W.  and  Wei.  for  Welch j  and  S*  W. 
for  Súuth  Welch,  N.  W.  for  J^m-ih  Welch,-  dim.  for  diminutive;  pL  for 
plural ;  Q.  for  quij^re;  L  e.  for  id  ml;  ex.  for  example;^  Ir.  for  Irish/ 
vid.  for  t^ide,-  sup.  for  aupra;  cjd,  vid.  for  quod  vide;  Brit  for  Brkish: 
Syr-  for  Stfrme;  Hisp,  for  Hispanice ;  oelg.  for  Bel^ice;  Gall,  for 
GaUice;  lian.  for  Danhh;  Germ,  for  Gemianice ;  S.  for  Saint;  gen, 
for  genilive;  Goth,  for  Got  hive ;  Teut  for  Teutonke;  Cantab,  for 
Cantalmce;  ChaL  for  Chaldaice;  N.  B.  for  «otó  Ae;ie;  Sc.  for  SfcoicA/ 
an»  for  a^iw o ;  Sax.  for  Saxonice ;  Ang*  Sax.  for  Anglú~Saa:on ;  Ca;t^t. 
Cííojf^tb,  for  Cajt^tejm  ^  Cí?o;ftbealíJ<iJ^  j  Í*  B.  and  LeabL  Br^  for 
leaiia/t  Ofteiic  COjc  aobjaj/7,or  Mac-Egaji's  Speckled  Book;  compar. 
and  comp.  ibr  comparative;  gen.  for  genitive;  Brog.  and  Brogan»  for 
Broganus;  col.  for  cohmm;  p*  and  pag*  tor  pa^e;  c.  and  ck  for  cAop- 
ier ,'  V.  for  r^ie,'  t  and  tit  for  tiile/  vit  for  vita* 
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The  letter  A  is  the  first  in  the  alphabets  of  almost  all  languages^ 
though  our  ancient  historians  inform  us^  as  O'Flaherty,  upon  the  anmo- 
riiy  of  the  book  of  Lecan,  observes,  that  the  old  Irish  like  the  iEthio- 
pians  or  Abyssines  began  their  alphabet  with  the  letter  0,  and  therefore 
the  Irish  called  it  bet-lajf -njon  from  its  three  first  letters  b,  I,  n.  How-* 
ever^  in  imitation  of  other  learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  Latin, 
whose  al{)habet  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  modem  Irish  thougnt  proper  to  begin  their 
alphabet  with  ii.  This  letter  is  one  of  the  five  vowels  (called  cá;T 
^ttéajbe  in  Iri^)  and  is  pronounced  broad,  like  aw  in  English.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  appellative  of  ajlm,  which  seems  to  sijp^  strictly 
and  properly  the  peUm  tree,  called  pcUma  nobilis,  and  therefore  deserves 
precedency;  although  Mr.  Flaherty,  notwithstanding  the  affinity  of  the 
words  <]L;lm  and  fMlma,  interprets  it  the^^r  tree,  Lat.  abies.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  Hebrew  M  and  the  Chaldean  and  Greek  a.  By  our  Gram- 
marians  it  is  ranked  among  the  leatan-zurajbe,  or  broad  vowels; 
and  in  our  old  manuscripts  we  find  a,  o  and  u  vmtten  indifferently  one 
for  the  other,  as  in  txjd/^,  ocar,  <xju/*,and :  as  also  in  béa;t,  béo^,  béa^ 
a  tear,  &c.  thus  among  the  iEoíians  we  find  o  written  for  a,  as  arporog  for 
trrpoTog,  an  army,  ovoi  for  avto,  meaning  over  or  ahove,  and  the  Latins 
have  imitated  them,  saying  domo  from  the  Greek  ^^cLina,  to  tame,  or 
subdue;  as  also  Fovius  for  Fabius,  according  to  Festus,  and/orretis 
for  farreus. 

u  was  sometimes  written  for  the  ea  of  the  modems,  as  b<L^  for 
beA^,  good,  &C.  it  begins  all  those  diphthongs  which  in  Irish  are  called 
na  ce;trfte  barixXftco^U,  or  the  four  aphthongs,  viz.  ao,  ao^,  txj,  <xe. 
Note  tíiat  ixo  (which  is  a  modem  aphthong,  as  is  the  triphthong  oo;,  and 
is  substituted  instead  of  ae  and  oe  used  by  our  old  writers)  is  pronounced 
broad  like  e  long,  or  the  Latin  o?,  as  in  me  words  f^ojfiX,  an  age,  Lat. 
scecxdvm,  and  txo^,  age,  lat  atas.  The  triphthong  txoj  is  pronounced 
like  ee  in  the  English  words  been,  keen,  &c.  out  more  nearly  hke  a;  in  the 
Irish,  for  which  it  has  been  substituted  by  the  modems.  It  is  an  inflection 
of  ÚO  and  formed  directly  from  it,  as  from  moot,  bald,  comes  moojl  and 
mao^le,  bald  and  baldness;  /^aOft,  baOft,  produce  also  f^ji,  bao;;t,  &c. 
so  that  the  Irish  triphthong  in  general  is  formed  by  adding  an  ;  to  the 
diphtliong,  and  thus  serves  to  express  the  genitive  case  and  other  inflec- 
tions of  the  same  word,  as  txoj  from  txo,  eoj  from  eo,  joi  from  ;<x,  ^UJ 
from  )a,  and  u<x;  from  ua.  Analapous  to  the  genius  of  the  Irish  language 
in  this  manner  of  inflecting  the  diphthong  into  triphthongs,  it  is  ooser- 
vable  in  the  Ionic  inflections  of  nouns  that  they  frequently  use  oeo  for  ou 
in  the  genitive  case :  and  nothing  more  common  in  the  Greek  language 
thaA  a  vowel  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  two,  added  in  the  beginning, 
middle  or  end  of  words,  that  they  may  sound  the  sweeter,  or  that  the 
verse  may  flow  the  more  pompous  and  musical.  Thus,  for  one  example 
amongst  many,  the  Phoenician  tribe,  who  are  called  Gephyrcei  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  Herodotus,  are  written  Tc^vpaeoc  in  his  Greek  origi- 
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nal,  1.  5.  c.  57,  58.  So  that  if  we  would  compare  both  languages  toge- 
ther^ we  should  find  much  a  greater  number  or  such  inflections  and  vari- 
ations in  the  Greek,  than  in  the  Irish.  And  they  are  the  less  puzzline 
in  the  latter,  as  the  three  vowels  are  all  pronounced  with  one  breath  ana 
in  one  syllable,  and  as  no  vowel  but  the  )  is  added  to  the  diphthong  to 
form  the  triphthong. 

But  this  singularity  seems  peculiar  to  the  Irish  language,  that  no  two 
or  three  vowels  joined  to  each  other  in  the  same  word,  can  form  two 
different  syllables.  For  which  reason  our  bards  or  versificators  who 
frequently  wanted  to  stretch  out  words  by  multiplying  their  syllables, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  their  rhymes,  devised  the  method  of  throw- 
ing in  between  the  two  vowels  an  adventitious  consonant  (generally  a  b 
or  5  as|!)irated  by  h)  in  order  to  stretch  and  divide  the  two  vowels  into 
two  different  syllables.  And  as  this  consonant  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
natural  frame  of  the  word,  so  it  entirely  corrupted  and  disguised  its  radi* 
cal  formation  and  structure.  It  must  be  confessed  this  method  has  the 
sanction  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  is  countenanced  by  examples,  if 
not  precedents,  not  only  in  the  Welch  or  old  British  language,  but  even 
in  the  Greek,  wherein  theiEolic  digamma  (which  is  the  t?  consonant,  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  ^Eolics,  as  it  is  still  by  the  Germans,  like/)  was 
inserted  when  two  vowels  met  together.  For  example,  the  word  Jaones 
was  pronounced  Javones  or  rather  Jafonei,  and  Jaon  chanced  into  Jti- 
von,  &c.  vid.  Stillingfleet  Origin,  p.  560.  Thus  also  an  adventitious  d 
is  inserted  between  two  vowels  in  many  Latin  words,  both  to  distinguidi 
the  syllables  and  prevent  a  hiatus,  particularly  in  compounds  whose  first 
part  consists  of  the  iterative  particle  re  while  the  following  part  bc^gins 
with  a  Vowel,  as  in  the  words  redarffuo,  redeo,  redigo,  redmo,  redinte- 
gratioy  &c.  but  certain  it  is,  notwithstanding  these  examples  or  prece- 
dents, that  this  rule,  together  with  ahother  devised  in  like  manner  by  our 
bards  or  rhymers,  I  mean  that  which  is  called  cúol  lecool,  txju^  Leacan 
le  Leatún,  has  been  wofully  destructive  to  the  original  and  radical  purity 
of  the  Irish  language.  This  latter  rule  (much  of  a  more  modem  mven- 
tion  than  the  former,  for  out  old  manuscripts  shew  no  regard  to  it) 
imports  and  prescribes  that  the  two  vowels  thus  forming,  or  contributing 
to  form  two  different  syllables  by  the  interposition  of  a  consonant,  whe- 
ther such  a  consonant  be  adventitious  to,  or  originally  inseparable  from 
the  radical  formation  of  the  word,  should  both  be  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion or  class  of  eitlier  broad  or  small  vowels :  and  this  without  any  regard 
to  the  primitive  elementary  structure  of  the  word.  So  that  if  the  vowel 
preceding  the  consonant  should  originally  happen  to  be  of  the  class  of 
broad  vowels  <i,  o,  u,  while  the  vowel  following  the  same  consonant 
should  be  of  the  class  of  the  small  vowels  e,  ;,  or  vice  versa :  in  that 
case,  the  vowel  preceding  the  consonant  being  of  a  different  class  from 
that  which  follows  it,  must  either  be  struck  out  entirely,  to  make  room 
for  a  vowel  of  the  same  class  witíi  the  following,  (for  it  is  the  vowel  fol- 
lowing the  consonant  that  commands  the  change  in  the  preceding,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  any  in  itself,)  or  dse  another  adventitious  vowel 
must  be  placed  afler  it  of  the  same  class  with  the  subsequent 

I  shall  instance  only  in  two  words  amongst  many  others,  bodi  to  illus- 
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irate  tíiose  two  rules  by  ^way  of  exemplificatioT)^  and  to  shew  how  preiu- 
dicial  they  naturally  must  have  been  to  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Irish 
language,  by  changing,  corrupting,  and  metamorphosing  a  great  number 
of  its  words  from  tneir  original  and  radical  structure.  I  ^all  first  ex- 
emplify in  the  Irish  word  3<xU,  a  Gaul ;  pi.  JajU,  Gauls ;  which  are  the 
Celtic  words  upon  which  the  Latin  words  Gallus,  Galliy  have  been 
formed.  Nothing  more  evident  from  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Irish  nation,  than  that  the  national  name  of  the  first  Celts  who  came  tO' 
Ireland  (whether  they  arrived  there  immediately  from  Gaul,  or  rather 
after  remaining  for  some  tract  of  time  in  the  greater  British  isle,  as 
Mr.  Lhuyd  gives  good  grounds  to  think)  was  3<^U  in  the  singular  and 
3<i;U  in  the  plural ;  and  that  their  language  was  called  Galic  or  Gailic : 
though  it  is  equally  certain  this  same  national  name  of  J^clly  and  3<^7U  ^^ 
the  plural  viras  afterwards  applied  by  the  old  natives  to  other  colonies 
that  followed  these  primitive  Celts  into  that  island  from  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  even  to  the  English  adventurers  whom  they  called 
Cl<xnrja  ^oiU,  as  well  as  S^-^f^r)^)c  :  which  must  have  proceeded  both 
fipom  their  having  forgot  their  own  origin,  on  account  of  the  change  of 
their  national  name  from  3^)^^  ^"^  'i^l'^lh  &c.  and  also  from  the 
knowledge  they  traditionally  preserved  of  the  Gaulish  nation,  of  its  great 
extent,  as  well  as  of  its  vicinity  with  the  British  isles :  all  which  circum- 
stances occasioned  that  the  generality  of  the  old  Irish  Celts  and  Celtibe- 
rians,  who  probably  were  the  first  planters  of  Ireland,  imagined  that  the 
strangers  who  came  amongst  them  fix)m  time  to  time,  wnetlier  imme- 
diately from  Britain  or  otherwise,  must  have  originally  proceeded  from 
Gaul.  Now>  the  Irish  bards  or  rhymers  wanting  to  stretch  out  this  mo- 
no^llable  3<yll  ^"^  ^^  syllables,  to  serve  the  exigency  of  their  verses 
and  rythmical  measures,  have  first  formed  it  into  2>^i>jll  agreeably  to  the 
former  of  the  two  rules  now  mentioned,  and  when  the  second  rule  coiol 
te  c<xot,took  place,  itreauired  that  an  ;  or  an  e  should  be  thrown  in  before 
the  consonant  b,  by  whicn  means  it  turned  out  'i^)i>jll  or  3<^e^jU  instead 
of  its  simple  original  formation  3<^jW-  So  likewise  the  word  3<^ljj5  or 
3<3t;l;c  meaning  the  Celtibemian  language  was  changed  into  3^;b7l;c 
or  3ixebjl;c  genit  J<xeb;l;ce  or  3<^ebjl5e,  from  which  last  spelling 
it  has  been  chased  by  our  modem  Grammarians  into  Zooboijljc,  genit. 
Joobdjlje,  by  me  unnatural  substitution  of  oio  instead  of  the  oie  or  oe 
of  the  ancients,  absolutely  ordering  that  we  should  pronounce  their  oio 
just  as  we  do  ce  in  the  Latin  word  Ccelvm. 

Su;b;U,  another  writing  of  the  same  word,  meaning  the  Irish 
people,  and  7a;bjljc  their  language,  are  found  in  some  Irish  manu- 
scripts of  ^ood  antiquity,  from  which  the  modems,  by  abusively  substi- 
tuting iiOj  instead  of  uj,  though  carrying  no  other  soimd,  have  tumed 
these  words  in  J^iyopjlU.  and  3<^ob;l;c,  genit.  JfiOjhiL-^y  which  is  the 
gothic  and  uncouth  shape,  in  which,  to  conform  with  tne  modem  ortho- 
graphy, I  must  let  it  stand,  in  the  very  frondsj^iece  of  my  Dictionary. 
I  have  just  hinted  tiiat  SujbjU  and  %ipji)C  is  not  to  be  counted  a 
modem  manner  of  writing  tíiese  words;  which  tmth  is  confirmed  by 
Welch  manuscripts  of  respectable  antiquity,  wherein  the  Irish  are  called 
OuydhUl  and  sometimes  Guydilody  and  their  language   GuydhUec. 
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jALpropos  to  this  writing  of  the  Welch^  I  cannot  but  observe  by-tfae-b^ 
that  it  hence  aopears  mis  old  nation  must  have  always  judged  the  primi- 
tive Irish  and  the  Gauls  to  be  originally  one  and  the  same  people,  inas- 
much as  we  find  in  Mr.  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia  (comparat  etymol.  p.  23. 
col.  3.)  that  the  Welch  or  old  Britons  bterpreted  in  their  lan^;uase  the  La- 
tin word  Galltis  or  Gallicus  by  Ouydhtlee,  a  word  which  is  plainly  and 
literally  of  the  same  formation  with  those  whereby  they  distinguished  the 
•  Irish  people  and  their  language.  Before  I  have  done  with  the  words 
2<]l;U  and  3<^l;c,  Z^j^J^f  ^i*  li^^h^9 1  think  it  pertin^it  to  remark,  that 
notwithstanding  the  complex  and  inform  shape  of  the  words  "X^pjl, 
Jaebjl,  S^'^ojb;!,  and  3<'^)i>;l;c,  3<^ei);l;c,  3<ioib;ljc,  into  which  they 
have  been  chanced,  yet  the  ori^als  from  wnich  they  were  derived 
are  still  preserved  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  by  the  very  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  latter  words,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  adventitious  letter  b  is  not  pronounced,  and 
serves  only  to  distinguish  the  syllables:  which  shews  that  this  was  the 
only  purpose  it  was  first  thrown  in  for.  We  should  not  in  the  mean 
time  forget  that  it  is  to  this  change  made  in  the  words  3<^;U  and  3^l;c, 
doubtless  by  our  heathenish  bards  who  inserted  the  letter  b,  that  we  owe 
the  important  discovers  necessarily  reserved  to  their  successors  who  em- 
Jbraced  Christianity,  of  those  illustrious  personages  Qadel  and  Gcuielus; 
the  former  an  usher  under  that  royal  schoolmaster  Phetdusa  Farsa,  king 
of  Scvthia,  in  his  famous  school  on  the  plain  of  Sennaar^  where  this 
Gadel  invented  the  íridi  alphabet  and  the  uadelian  language,  so  called, 
as  it  is  pretended,  from  his  name  ;  and  the  latter,  a  grandson  of  that  king 
by  his  son  A«W,  married  to  Scota  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris,  as  our 
bards  call  him  instead  of  CinchreSf  king  of  iiEgypt,  under  whose  reign, 
they  tell  us,  Moses  and  our  Gadelus  were  cotemporaries  and  great 
friends :  and  from  this  Gadelus  our  learned  bards  gravely  assure  us  that 
the  Irish  derive  their  name  of  Gadelians,  who,  mey  tell  us,  were  also 
called  Scots  from  his  wife  the  ^Egyptian  princess  Écota.  This  disco- 
covery,  I  have  said,  was  necessarily  reserved  to  our  Christian  bards, 
as  their  heathenish  predecessors  most  certainly  could  have  no  no- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Sennaar,  of  Pharaoh,  or  of  Moses;  objects  not  to 
be  known  but  jfrom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  some  writings  derived  from 
them,  such  as  those  of  Josephus,  Philo,  &;c.,  never  known  to  the  Irish 
bards  before  their  Christianity.  I  have  remarked  in  another  work  not 
as  yet  published,  that  our  Christian  bards  did  not  lose  much  time  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  sacred  historv  to  frame  this  story,  inasmuch  as 
we  find  it  word  for  word  in  the  scholiast  on  the  life  of  St  Patrick  by 
Fiachus,  bidiop  of  Sleipte,  one  of  that  saint's  earliest  disciples ;  which 
scholiast  the  learned  and  judicious  Colganus  places  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  Hiis  aate  is  much  earlier  tnan  that  of  the  manuscript 
called  Leabaft  jolBolUol,  or  the  book  of  conquests,  wherein  our  story 
now  mentioned  is  embellished  with  further  circumstances. 

The  other  word  I  mean  to  produce  as  a  remarkable  example  and 
proof  of  tlie  alteration  of  the  primitive  and  radical  frame  of  many  words 
of  the  Irish  language,  caused  by  the  above  described  rules  and  other 
innovations  of  our  modem  copyists  and  rhymers,  as  well  as  by  the  cor- 
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mption  proceeding  from  vulgar  pronunciation^  to  which  indeed  all  lan- 
guages have  been  subject  (even  the  Latin»  witness  the  words  nudiuster- 
^iuSy  pridi€y  jMistndiey  &c.)  the  word,  I  say»  I  mean  to  exemplify  in»  is 
C)l;aba;n  or  Ol^arajn»  a  year»  Lat  cmnus.  The  original  formation  of 
construction  of  this  word  was  bel-ajn,  or  be<xl-a;n*  i.  e.  the  drcle  of  * 
belus»  or  of  the  sun.  iijn  or  ami)  in  Irish  signifies  a  great  circle»  as  its 
diminutive  a)nne»  vulgarly  pa^nne»  means  a  small  cirde  or  a  ring;  vid< 
iijn»  a^nn»  <x;noe»  inmi ;  and  bd  or  beal  waa  the  Assyrian»  Chaldean» 
and  Phoenician  name  of  tiie  true  God»  in^ile  the  patriarchal  religion  was 
generally  observed ;  and  very  properly»  as  it  signifies  Dominus  or  Dom* 
mUor  in  Latin.  This  name  was  afterwards  attributed  to  the  sun»  when 
these  oriental  nations  generally  foreot»  or  willingly  swerved  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God^  and  adored  tiiat  planet  as  their  chief  deitye 
See  Gutierus  Origenes  Mundi,  lit  1.  cap.  9.  Schedius  de  Diis  Germ, 
cap.  7.  Tirinus  in  cap.  2.  Osee»  v.  16.  It  is  verv  certain  that  the  pri- 
mitive Irish  observed  this  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  under  the  name 
of  bel  or  beal»  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  derived  it  from»  as  ap- 
pears very  manifestly  by  those  religious  fires  they  called  be<xl-t:e;nne, 
which»  according  to  all  our  old  monuments  and  histories,  they  lighted 
with  great  solemnity  on  May  day:  a  fact  which  is  evidently  proved  by 
the  very  name  whereby  they  distinguished  that  day»  which  is  still  called 
and  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  la  beal-te;nne»  i.  e.  the  day 
of  the  fire  of  bel  or  belus ;  this  solemnity  they  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Sun  under  the  name  of  beal  on  this  first  day  of  their  summer»  when 
the  benign  influence  of  that  planet  begins  to  restore  new  life  to  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world  m  most  parts  of  our  hemisphere. 

Now  this  word  bel-a;n  being  changed  by  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
into  ble-ajn  and  bl;-ajn»  in  whidi  position  it  required  the  insertion  of  an 
aspirated  b  or  t,  consequentiy  turned  out  bl)ba;n  or  bljja;/),  according 
to  the  former  oi  the  two  rules  above  explained»  and  then  the  latter  rule 
of  leaéon  le  leacan,  to  vindicate  its  right  to  share  in  the  new  crea- 
tion of  this  word»  threw  in  the  vowel  a»  before  the  adventitious  conso- 
nant to  agree  with  the  subsequent  a»  so  that  the  original  word  having 
thus  received  two  adventitious  letters  besides  the  aspirate  7>»  is  thereby 
metamorphosed  from  its  original  form  bel-a;n  into  bl;aba;n  or  blja- 
i^jj),  for  it  admits  of  both  uese  writings.  In  my  general  preface 
to  this  Dictionary  I  shall  mention  a  good  number  of  other  words 
whose  true  radical  originals  are  scarce»  ifat  all»  discernible  through  the 
hideous  shape  they  have  been  transformed  into»  both  by  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation authorized  by  ignorant  copyists  who  had  not  skill  enough  to  rec- 
tiiy  them»  and  by  the  insertion  ot  so  many  vowels  and  consonants  whidi 
were  quite  adventitious  and  foreign  to  tne  natural  and  radical  frame  of 
tíie  words.  I  shall  finish  these  remarks  with  observing»  that  the  word 
ajD  or  ainn  (which  is  the  latter  part  of  the  compound  word  bel-a;n,  sig- 
nifying tne  great  circle  of  belus,  L  e»  the  solar  circle  or  annual  course 

*  Vid.  Uie  nduable  Irish  manuscript  caUed  Feilire  na  Naomh,  i.  e.  the  vigils  and  feasts  of 
saints,  judged  to  be  a  woik  of  the  eighth  century,  whereof  I  have  a  copy,  which,  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  writing  and  parchment,  cannot  be  less  ancient  than  the  tenth  centuiy 
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of  the  sun)  is  the  Celtic  original  ujkhi  which  the  Latin  word  anus  was 
formed^  it  was  afterwards  written  annus,  for  Quintilian  informs  us  tíiat 
the  ancients  did  not  double  their  consonants.  Varro  assures  that  the 
proper  and  original  signification  of  this  word  anus  or  anntis  is  a  circ  or 
great  circle,  whose  diminutive  anulus  or  annulus  signifies  a  small  circle 
or  ring,  his  words  are,  nam  td  parvi  circuli,  annuli,  sic  nuigni  diceban- 
tur  anni.  But  the  word  annus  is  now  exalted  to  mean  solely  and  pro- 
perly the  solar  circle  or  annual  course  of  the  sun,  whilst  anus  its  more 
ancient  writing,  is  degraded  to  signify  no  more  than  the  circular  form  of 
the  podex :  vid.  Litueton  ad  voces  anus,  annus,  annulus.  Otíier  ex- 
amples, to  observe  it  by-the-by,  of  words  of  an  honourable  meaning  at 
first,  bein^  afterwards  degradea  to  a  dishonourable  signification  and  vice 
versa,  wiU  be  found  in  the  following  Dictionary  at  the  word  Cn;oct. 
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IRISH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY- 


<íy  his,  her ;  ex.  <x  ce<XDJ7,  his  head; 

<JL  ceonn,  her  head. 
if,  their ;  ex.  a  cceoinn,  their  chief, 
'  or,  their  head ;  a  cclo/jn,  their 

children. 
it,  before  inanimate  things  in  the 
.   singular  number  signifies  its  ;  ex. 

<x  Bun,  its  bottom ;  <x  C0;^<xc,  its 

beginning. 
<i  is  a  sign  of  the  present  and  pre- 
.    tertenses;  ex.  <xbe;yt  me,  Isay; 

a  buBajftt  y-e,  he  said. 
ii  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  the  fíiture 

tense ;  ex.  ixn  ajc  ^f  <x  tt:;|0cj:<ib 

f^^  the  place  from  which  he 

shall  come. 
<r  is  a  sign  of  the  vocative  case,  and 

signifies  the  same  as  ^t^  or  o  in 

Latin;  ex.  oi  Ól);a,  O  God;  a 

Ó5u;ne,  you  man,  or  O  man. 
i(  L^  sometimes  an  interrogative,  as, 

^  B|:u;l  y-e  <xnn,  is  he  mere  ? 
<i  is  also  a  sign  of  an  affirmative ; 

ex.  a  jre^ib,  yes,  yea. 
if  is  sometimes  a  preposition  equal 

to  in;  ejL  a  ttú^/*,  in  the  oe-* 

raing;  <x  tte<U2,  in  a  house. 
B. — "  In  old  parchments  it  is 
alwavs  written  ;  ttíj^,  j^  tceac, 
&c  before  words  beginning  with 
a  consonant ;  but  before  those  that 
b^n  with  vowels,  it  was  rather 
jn  that  wasprefixed  instead  of  the 


modem  an  or  a ;  ex.  jn  3i;t,  in 
a  place;  jn  eajluj^,  in  the 
church;  in  e<XTCo;;i,  in  the 
wrong.  But  in  the  modem  way, 
when  the  Irish  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  or  with  the  letter  j,  the 
n  in  the  preposition  in  or  <in  is. 
transposed  and  prefixed  to  the 
word,  and  the  vowel  left  by  it- 
self alone  ;  ex.  <x  nájtr,  in  a 
place ;  a  ne^rlu)f^  in  a  church ; 
<x  n  jealU  in  pledge.  This  n;  is 
pronounced  nearly  as  the  gn  in 
the  French  word  Seigneur,  or 
the  double  nn  or  ^  in  the  Spanish 
SennorJ* 

if  is  {)refixedto  adverbs  and  nouns 
of  time ;  ex.  a  nallób^  formerly, 
or  anciently,  (vid.  <xllúb) ;  <x  njajy 
to-day;  a  máj^eac,  to-morrow. 
"Remark  the  affinity  betweea 
juj  in  the  word  <i  njui  and  huy 
in  the  French  word  etujourcPhuy, 
and  between  májfteac  and  the 
Saxon  word  morrow^'* 

if  sometimes  signifies  ovt  ofoxfrcm^ 
like  the  Latin  e^ex;^^  ba;le, 
out  of  town ;  Lat  e  villa,  a  I>ej- 
^jnn,  out  of  Ireland, 

if  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  prepositions  in  and  coram  / 
ex.  <x  Vxcdjji  and  oi  Bfjabnaj^y 
before,  or  m  presence  of. 
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i(  in  old  writings  signifies  an  ascent, 
a  hill,  or  promontory,  as  also»  a 
caror  dra£. 

<(  signifies  {Jso  cood  luck  or  good 
adventure;  via.  áb;  hence  the 
compound  word  bon-ii,  bad  luck 
or  bad  accident  N.  B. — From 
the  above  examples  it  appears 
that  the  smgle  letter  o.  in  Irish, 
has  almost  as  great  a  latitude  of 

'  signification  as  the  Greek  oTro, 
which  signifies  i»,  from,  out  ofy 
&c.;  Lat  a,  ab,  e,  ex.  &c.; 
Goth.  qf. 

iib,  an  abbot,  or  rather  a  father. 
"  N,  B.— This  word  is  of  the 
same  radical  structure  and  signi- 
fication as  the  Hebrew  HIM»  and 
Háe  Chaldaic  M33K,  as  also  the 
Greek  and  Latin  abbas,^ 

if  b,  sometimes  signifies  a  temporal 
lord. 

iib,  ex.  ná/t  <xb  béo  é,  let  him  not 
live. 

ilt>a,  a  cause,  a  matter,  or  busi- 


iibdc,  the  entrails  of  a  beast 

iibuTb,  a  bud;  also  ripe. 

itb^jl,  and  <xb<3L;lt:,  death;  also, 

dead,  or  expired. 
iih^jfi,  say  you,  speak  you;  the 

imperative  mood  second  person 

of  the  verb  aba/tajm,  or  oib/tajm, 

to  speak. 
iib^jjtCy  speech,  an  articulate  form 

•  of  expression. 

<iba;/tt;,  education,-  politeness,  good 
manners. 

iíhújfe,  a  custom,  or  manner. 

tíBixc,  a  dwarf;  ixbac»  a  proclama- 
tion. 

iiK^ic,  a  terrier,  a  litfle  ciur  dog  to 

•  unkennel  foxes.  It  seems  derived 

•  from  the  word  <xB,  the  sound  of 
do^  in  barking  by  an  onomato- 
poeia, Mnc  <xb<i/-c^<JLc,  the  bark- 

•  mgdTadog. 

lsn>M,  a  camp,  or  encampment; 
commonly  called  lon  jpo/tt:. 


ttCúl,  an  apple-tree,  also  an  apple ; 
vid.  uKixl,  Wd.  aval. 

if  BiU),  a  river ;  recdus  o.man ;  Lat 
amnis. 

if  BantUK,  good  luck  upon  any  un* 
dertakuig. 

if  Ba;rt:;t<3Lc,  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

ifBc6;be,  an  advocate;  potius  <xb- 
BoLCOjbe. 

ifBl<U7,awafer;  <xBlan  coj;r;ie;cte, 
the  host  or  Eucharist 

if  Bé;l,vid.oibB<xl,  terrible,  dreadful. 

if  Blon,  a  portion  of  meat,  fish,  or 
butter,  which  a  person  may  eat 
with  his  bread,  vulgarly  «died 
kitchen. 

ifBlixB<x;t,  no  ABlab/KXc,  mute,  of 
dumb. 

if  bmawj/t,  a  mother-abbess. 

ifB/ta,  an  eye-lid,  plur.  <xB;ta;b, 
vulgo  paBrtOLjb.    Com.  abrans. 

if  B/ta  and  <xo;tiX,  a  speech,  a  say- 
ing, a  poem ;  hence  the  diminu- 
tive oB/tSin. 

if  B;tiiD,  a  song,  or  sonnet,  &c. 

if  brtdjm,  to  say,  or  speak. 

N.  B. — Many  ofthe  Irish  verbs  are 
irregidarly  declined  or  conju- 
gate;^ ex.  <xb;td)m,  I  say;  d 
be;;t  tu,  you  say ;  ú.  "be);!  fey  he 
«ays;  bejftmjb,  we  say:  bé;;t 
qB,  ye  say ;  bei/t  y^<ib,  they  say. 
Thus  the  verb  Ab/tajm,  which 
may  be  called  defective,  borrows 
most  of  its  persons,  not  only  in 
the  present  tense,  but  also  in  the 
entire  perfect,  from  the  verb 
be;jt;m;  ex.  <ib5Bajftt:  me,  I  swd ; 
<xbaB<x);tc  tu,  you  said.  This 
verb  be)rtim  has  a  plain  affinity 
with  the  dicere  of  the  Latin,  and 
the  dire  ofthe  French. 

ifb/tan,  and  ifbytaon,  the  month 
of  April. 

ifb/tonn,  evil,  naughty;  abo  bad 

UQWS. 

if by^loib,  fbrgivenesEf,  absolution. 
ifb/-b<xl,  and  <xb^dl,  an  apostle; 
plur.  ed^bd;l  and  ikb^rtajl.    ^ 
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<íbfiM3jb^$  apostdic. 

if  b^rt^bact:^  apostle^p. 

iíbajh,  ripe;  also  ready,  expert» 

alert,^  thrifty.  Sometinies  written 

iXfup,  ripe,  not  unlike  aprious, 

a,  tim»  which  is  to  the  same  sense, 
iibulra,  ^ble,  strong  capable :  LaL 

habilis. 
iXhuf,  a  wild  beast  of  anj  kind; 

te<ié  na  2>a6u;r,  a  house  in  which 

wild  beasts  are  kept;  h«3ce<xbiX- 

ftjiúC. 
iicy  a  refusings  a  denial^ 
itca>  with  them ;  n;  hyon  oico,  they 

have  not ;  o.;ce,  with  her ;  -ajje, 

with  him. 
<icA;beab>  an  inhabitant,  a  tenant 
iCca/tiX^an  acreof ground;  vid.  dc^<x. 
iica/t/ta,  the  loan  of  any  thing; 

also,  conveniency,  or  use^ 
i(ca;t<ic>  useful,  necessary;   also, 

obliging. 
ifcd/teoL,  profit, 
itccujl,  backwards ;  vid.  cut 
i(c,  but;  vid.  <ict. 
itca,  a  mound  or  bank.     CarUa- 

bricey  oic<x,  a  rock, 
itcob,  a  field. 

tfcama;^,    soon,     timely ;    also, 
.   abridiged ;  ex.  bixctxm<x;;t ;  brevi 

tempore,  soon,  or  speedily, 
itcornxxj^cixct,  abridging,  abrevia- 

tiOD. 

ifca/t,   and   i\ce<i;t,    sharp,  tart, 

sour;  Lat  acer^acerbm ;  Gall. 

ocr^  €md  oigre. 
iicb^oi,  an  expedition  by  sea  or 

land ;  ex.  /to  ;mjx  <x;i  <xcbft<i,  he 

went  on  an  expedition, 
if  cb;t<xn,  an  adventurer,  a  foreigner. 
ifcb^OLDdc,  th^  same,  and  more 

properly, 
ifcrujn,  ability,  capacity.— Mat  25. 

iícmufM^  a  reproof,  a  reproach. 

ifcy-oii,  an  angel. 

ifcc,  tfie  same  as  <vc  and  <xcb,  but, 

except,  save,  only ;  Lat  at;  ex. 

újÍ  amíi;/7,  save  only;  <xct  ce- 
3 


Mr^d,  however; 

iTct:,   a  statute,  decree,  or  oasdi- 

.  nance ;  hence  Lat  actor  signifies 
a  pleader  at  law. 

iTct,  a  condition,  ^t,  or  deed ;  ex. 
dft  mx  bdct7a;6  fjn^  upon  Áem 
conditions;  iMt acta» 

if cr,  a  body. 

if  ct,  danger,  hazard,  or  peril. 

ifcroijm,  to  ordain,  or  ordw,  to 
pass  an  act  ip  parliament 

ifcla)b,  to  chase,  pursue. 

if  cUxb,  and  €iclajb,  the  art  of  fish- 
ing, also  a  fishery. 

if  cla^,  smooth,  soft,  also  polite, 
civil,  generous,  like  the  Gbre^ 
arfXogf  9plendicb(S. 

if  cnxic,  a  circuit,  or  compass. 

ifcmajnj,  and  ociimjnje^u^,  puis- 
sant plenti&l,  copious  riolL 

ifconoixl,  to  heap  tog^er,  to  in- 
crease ;  Lat  acctamdo,  are;  ex. 
fid  úcotmjl  fé  na  cmsmú  bá 
beojn,  he  heaped  up  the  bones. 
Old  Parchment, 

ifconoixl,  an  assembly,  oc  beapiBg 
together;  ex.  oicomal  bed/t<k  p> 
mo  bedfic. — Old  Par. ;  lAt  ac- 
cnmukuio. 

ifco/t  and  ACoBaj^,  avarice,  co- 
vetousness,  penury. 

ifcftok,  an  acre  of  ground;  Lat. 
aero.  This  Irish  word  has  a 
close  aflSnity  with  the  Hebrew 
*^!>M,  a  husbandman,  agricola, 
and  from  this  nSM.  or  tlie  Irish 
iXCftOL,  comes  the  Latin  acra  and 
fl^fer. — ^Vid*  Buxtorf.  and  Opi- 
tms  Leaneons. 

ifcuy,  vtdgo,  015a/*,  Lat  ac.  Go- 
thice  gak. 

if  b  is  sometimes  the  sign  of  a  par- 
ticiple, governing  a  second  per- 
son ;  ex.  ab  Búald,  striking  you ; 
Lat  te  ferien$9  <xb  mAfilkib, 
killing  you,  Lat  te  mactanSé 

if b  is  proposed  in  the  old  Irish  to 
all  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  of 
the  indicative  ana  the  picdMit  of . 
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the  potential^  indiíTerentl^)  ót  in 
the  same  sense^  as  bo  in  me  mo- 

•  demwayofwriting;  ex.<xb^ftjo- 
Bajr,  I  wrote,  for  bo  fCfi)óh^f,  ab 

•  rcft;ol5d)nn,  for  bo  jrc^joBajnn, 
I  would  write,  Lat  scnberem. 

ifb  is  a  sign  of  the  present  tense 
sometimes,  but  often  of  the  per- 
fect tense;  ex.  <xbl5ej;tjnD,Igive; 

'    ab  clujnjm,  I  hear. 

ifb  siffliifies  <x  or  <xn ;  but  always 
applied  to  the  second  person ; 
ex.  Oja;b  ti  <xb  Sbean;táb  ajuy* 
<xb  fOfxfOccl,  thou  shalt  be  a 
proverb  and  a  by-word. 

tTbaj,  a  shock  of  com,  a  ^eaf  or 
bundle  of  com,  or  several  small 
sheaves  set  together,  to  make 
one  great  shock  or  h^p. 

ifbamont,  a  diamond,  the  hardest 
and  most  glittering  of  all  pre- 
cious stones  called  by  the  Lapi- 
daries a  diamond,  Lat  adamas. 

if  bam  and  if  bam ,  Adam,  the  first 
man. 

ifbdjfj,  an  adder. 

if bbixc,  to  die ;  ex.  ;to  abBiit,  he 
died. 

ifbb^Lt,  slaughter,  destmction. 

<fbj:/a,  it  belongs  to  you,  it  is 
yoiu*  property ;  this  is  an  imper- 
sonal verb  like  the  Lat  decet. 

ifb,  a  law ;  also  fit  to  do  any  thing. 

<fb,  felicity,  success,  good  luck; 
ex.  ^f  ireoL/tft  áb  n\X  edlajbe, 
good  luck  is  better  than  skill  or 
art 

<fb  is  an  intensitive  or  augmenta- 
tion of  the  sense,  or  signification 

•  of  a  word. 

if  M6aj;t,  to  sport  or  play, 
tfbdjj,  and  otrajb,  the  face,  or 

complexion,  Gr.  EcSoc* 
ifbajlj,  desire, 
ifbdjljne,  the  military  law,  or  law 

of  arms. 
ifba/tcoLc  and  ifba/tcamujl,  homy, 

having  horns. 
ifixUj  a  fledi-hook. 
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ifbdU,  dull^  deaf,  having  the  ears 
stopt  up;  (rectius  ob<ul,  from  o, 

'  an  ear,  and  b<xU,  dull  or  deaf, 
vid.  o;)  hence  the  wordúball- 
t:íu7,  a  stupid,  dull  fellow. 

ifbdU,  sin,  cormption. 

if  balt:;t<3L;be,  an  adulterer. 

ifbteftdndc,  the  same. 

ifbdlt/tanndy-,  adultery. 

ifbOLjm/idjjtedft  e,  let  him  be 
blessed  or  beloved,  not  unlike  the 
Lat  word  adametury  but  that 
this  Irish  word  is  an  impersonal; 

if  bdn,  a  pan,  or  large  chaldron. 

ifbann,  the  herb  colt's  foot 

ifbdndb  and  ifbanam,  to  kindle, 
to  warm  ;  ex.  bo  bdbnab  drt 
te;ne,  the  fire  was  kindled;  also 
to  stir  up,  like  the  Lat.  adunare. 

ifbdncd,  kindled,  warm,  also  exas- 
perated; d  ti  dn  t:e;ne  dbdntd, 
the  fire  is  kindled. 

ifbnd,  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  the 
warmth  or  fervour  of  an  action« 

ifbdftdjm,  to  adore. 

if b/td,  adoration,  hence  ;bJoldb;ta, 
idolatry. 

ifbd/tdb,  to  join,  to  stick  close  to, 
Lat  adherere. 

if bd;tc,  a  hom ;  ex.  dbd/tc  bo,  &c. 

if bd;tcdc,  homed,  homy. 

ifbd;<c;/j,  a  little  hom. 

ifbd/tt:,  and  ifbdfttrdn,  a  bolster, 
a  pillow,  hence  cldon  dbdj/tc,  ú 
pam  in  the  neck,  and  by  a  me- 
taphor, ced/)ndbd;^c  jdcd  po- 
bujll,  the  chieftams  and  re^ 
presentatives  of  every  people; 
cednn  dbd;;tt  properly  means 
a  bolster. 

ifbd/tCdfi,  a  dream. 

ifbd/*,  good.  ^ 

if bbd  and  if b6dbdn,  instmments  \ 
ex.  dbbd  ceo;l,  instruments  of 
music. 

ifbBd  and  ifbBdb,  a  house  room, 
or  habitation,  also  a  garrison,  a 
fortress ;  it  is  very  common  to  sig- 
nify a  prince  or  great  man's  pa- 
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lace  in  old  poems. 

tii^acty  a  harmless  or  inoffensive 
jibing  or  joking. 

if^ocroC)  jocose,  merry,  jesting. 

ifbbactoc,  gross  or  fat;  in  good 
plight 

iíhh^JHfeúc^  a  carder  of  wool  or 
flax ;  mntx  i\bba;;tpje,  women 
hired  for  carding. 

<f bBal,  quick,  nimble,  thrifty. 

iibbixl,  prodigious,  great,  strange ; 
ex.  itbbal  mo/i,  exceeding  great. 

N.  B.  This  word  has  generally  the 
same  signification  with  aKejl, 
which  in  the  ancient  Celtic  did 
Bignify  cdr,  that  element  being 
stiU  odled  avel^  in  the  British 
language,  (vid.  LhuiiTs  camp, 
voc,  in  verbo  aer^  hence  b)ú<xl5- 
e;l  contracted  into  bjoi-Kixl,  sig- 
nifies devil  or  spirit  of  the  air, 
from  which  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin dmbolos  and  diabobis,  quasi 
daemon  aeriiis;  in  Irish  beari)- 

tíb0U7C;t);teac,  a  sort  of  music  con- 
taining three  notes  called  by  the 
Irish    je<int:;t<x;2;e    jolCftoijje, 

'    jraantT/iixjje. 

iíbbúfi,^  a  cause  or  motive ;  ex.  <i;t 

•  <U)  <xbbiXft  yjn,  therefore,  for  that 
cause. 

-CibBafi,  a  subject  or  matter  to  be 
shaped  in  another  form ;  hence 
metophorically,  <xbba;t  f  <xo;;t,  an 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter  or  a 
mason  ;  abB<i;t  ce<x;tba;je  an 
apprentice,  or  the  matter  of  a 
tradesman. 

ifbKiX/tiJLc,  or  ifjbii/tac,  lucky,  for- 
tunate. 

if  blhX/tiJLy,  carded  wool  for  clothiers, 
hence  <ibb<xi;ty"eac,  quod  vide. 

ifb&o,  a  proclamation,  also  a  cry 
for  war ;  every  prince  and  tribe 
had  one  peculifir  to  them. 

iibbclay,  joy,  pleasure ;  also  osten- 
tation. 

<ibt)cto;r<iC/   pleasant,    ambitious. 


vain  glorious, 
iibbub,  joy,  pleasantry,  merriment, 
if bbooojbe  and  iibboco;bedc,  an 

intercessor,  an  advocate. 
<ibboco)beacc,  a  pleading. 
<ibrl<x;t:,  a  constitutional  or  ridit- 

tul  sovereign  installed  according 

to  law,  from  <xb  a  law,  and  flap? 

a  sovereign. 
itbfruatmaK,    detestable,    odious, 

abominaole ;  úb  in  this  word  be- 
ing an  augmentative  of  the  sense 

andforce  of  the  word,t;icí.abaaé. 
<íbTd;ft,  lawful,  just 
iibuicdb,  to  bury,  to  inter,  vid. 

abnocúl,  it  is  formed  from  leoc, 

a  stone  laid  over  the  grave, 
ilblacan,  a  burial  or  interment, 
if bla;cce,  buried,  interred. 
iibloLjc,  the  desire, 
iibtcu?/?,  a  youth  or  lad,  one  able 

to  bear  arms,  from  <\b,  fit,  and 

lixnn,  a  sword  or  lance, 
ifblaocba,  fit  to  take  up  arms  or 

enter  the  military  degree, 
itbm<x>  knowing,  skilful, 
ifbrnab,  timber. 
<ibm<xjl,  an   acknowledgment    or 

confession, 
ifbmajm  and ifbmujjjm, to  confess; 

ex.  iXbmajm  mo  peocab,  I  confess 

my  guilt 
ifbrnoilab,  to  confess. 
iibrixxU,, wanton,  desultory,  nimble, 
iibmolab,  to  extol,  to  praise  to 

one's  face,  from  <i;b,  a  face,  and 

moUb,  a  praise, 
iibnocixl,  a  submitting  to  the  lavT 

of  nature,  a  burial,  interment, 

from  abOL,  law,  r)^<&  or  n<x;,  man; 

and  cúl,  observing  or  submitting 

to. 
<ibnd;;<,   and    <fbna;;te,  villany, 

jdiamefacedness,  contusion. 
<f bna;;ij jeon,  it  shames,  pudet. 
iibnao;,  old,  ancient 
ifbftdb,  and  iib;tajm,  to  worship; 

to  adore,  Lat  adoro  ;  ex.  jchcX- 

<ib;tab,  to  worship  idols»  or  ido- 
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latry,  also  to  adhere  or  join ;  ^j 

.  <xb;tab  bO/7  fi;;,  adhering  firmly 
to  the  king  aod  his  caus^^  Lat 
adhereo. 

<[i>ji<y  and  KibfiC^f,  worship,-  adora- 
tion. 

iib/tae,  to  refuse,  deny,  reject 

<ibub,  a  circle  fire ;  vid.  Martin's 
west  islands,  p.  1 16. 

,if  bub,  vid.  pabub,  to  kindle  fire. 

iihuiiy  horror,  detestationt 

<ibu<3Ltm<x;t,     horrible,      terrible, 

.    dreadful. 

<ibaacii)<!i;;;e<ict,  abomination. 

lie,  no  iiob,  the  liver. 

if  e,  <xon,  one,  bo  jac  úOíj,  to  each, 
to  every  one. 

iíe^,  the  sky,  or  air,  Greek  and 
Latin,  aer. 

ifea/tb<x,  airy. 

<ie^;tbii;te,  sky-coloured. 

iieb,  the  eye. 

iie^e,  the  liver ;  more  commonly 
ixoba  and  b<xobú. 

iífO;rt:,gold;  (yid.Lhuyd'sComp. 
voc.  in  r.  aurem.) 

iipftiXjjjb,  to  rise. 

if  jT/iionn,  the  mass,  or  eucharistic 
ofTering. 

if  J,  a  sign  of  the  participle  of  the 
present  tense;  ex.  a^  /tab,  say- 
m§,<X5  ealob,  stealing  mto  a  place 
privily. 

ííj,  at  or  by ;  ex.  <xj  <xn  bO;iúy,  at 
the  door,  Lat  cul,  as  ad  ostiwn, 
<xj  <xn  úm<3i;n,  by  the  river,  ad 
veljtixta  amnem. 

if  J,  with ;  ex.  a;  <JLn  aj/tnejy*,  with 
the  cattle. 

if  J,  signifies,  in  the  possession  or 
power  of  a  person ;  ex.  /to  txca 
M  b;<Xjl  txj  CDu/tcú,  the  axe  is 
in  Morrogh's  possession. 

ifSiX,  whose,  wnereof;  ex.  úra 
Dbejn  y^  jontxb,  whose  place  ne 
supplies. 

<ija,or<xjab,  leisure,  time,  or  op- 
portunity; ex.  n;bf  u;l  txjdb  ajoim 
ii;;(,  I  have  not  time  nor  leisure 
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to  do  it      ^ 

<i%%  or  if  ;ab,  an  addition,  heno» 
its  diminutive,  <X5<xjnn. 

if  jdb,  tmto  thee,  with  mee ;  tXjajlS 
unto  you ;  ex.  yea^  ^Z^^  f^)^9 
stand  by  thyself. 

ifjoiU,  a  speedi. 

if  joiUdb  and  if  jallam,  a  dial(^e; 
WWfife  iijixttam  o;y;n  <XJU;r  piit- 
tr/tu;^,  also  persuasion ;  fe<i;t 
<i2<\lm<x,an  interpreter,a  speaken 

ifjtxllA,  to  speak,  or  tell  to  a  per- 
son ;  this  word  is  of  the  same 
root  and  origin  with  the  Greek 
av^^XXoi,  Lat  nuncio,  are,  in 
wnich  word  the  ancient  Greeks 
always  pronounced  the  two  ^on- 
mas  or  double  y,  the  former  be- 
ing changed  into  v  by  modem 
grammarians,  as  avyeXXio  instead 
of  ayyeXXio ;  in  the  Celtic  agal- 
la,  to  speak  or  tell  to ;  hence  the 
Greek  Ev-ay-yeXiov,  i.  e.  good 
telling  or  gooa  tidings,  anglice. 
Gospel,  i.  e.  God's  spell  or  good 
spell,  which  is  the  same  as  God's 
tell  or  good  tell,  the  words  God 
and  good  being  of  the  same  ori- 
ginal sense  for  reasons  obvious 
to  every  one. 

if;,  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow;  a;  <ilw;b, 
a  bufialo. 

N.  B. — iff  or  <ib  are  always  pro- 
nouncealike  i  in  English,  or 
like  the  word  eye  in  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  except  when  the 
syllable  is  marked  with  a  long 
stroke,  or  fjne  paba,  in  which 
case  it  is  pronounced  like  aw  in 
English. 

ifj, a  battle,  a  conflict;  also  feat  of 
arms,  Greek  aymiv,  certamen,  pL 
ÍLTiji ;  ex.  Conn  on  ája,  the  war- 
like Conn. 

if  2,  fortune,  luck,  h^piness,  pros- 
perity, vid.  <xb. 

if  ^,  fear,  astonishment,  awe, 

if  ja,  or  if  Tap,  to  be  afraid  or 
astonidiec^  like  the  Greek  aYoia, 
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denoTor,  stupeo,  hence  awe  in 
Ei^lísh. 

<í^ac,  warlike,  brave, 

ií^iijb,  be  merry,  j.  b;  jrúBiXc. 

if  jajh  or  <Í5f;oij^,  the  face  or  com- 
plexion, dso  the  front ;  ex.  ot  j- 
^;b  <xn  coica,  the  front  of  the 
army,  hence  oiyajb  signifies  a- 
gainst ;  ex.  <im  <x  jajb?  against 
me ;  bo  cuiiib  fé  <xj^  <J^S^;^>  he 
prospered,  but  more  properly 
written  <iba7b,  like  the  Greek 
ccSoc* 

if  jam,  with  me,  or  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

if  jd/tajm  and  if  ja;i<i,  to  revenge. 

if  jiXfic,  revenge. 

ifjiX/téoic,  vmdictive,  revengeful. 

'^Z^ff  ^^  ^JT'  "^^  >  '^  ^^^  parch- 
ments it  IS  written  úcuf ;  Latin 
ac. 

if ^otfte,  a  bolster ;  rectius  abOLj/tc. 

if  joiftta,  deaf,  also  little,  diminu- 
tive. 

if  2<i)rtO;t,  a  halter  to  lead  a  horse 
or  other  beast  by,  like  the  Greek 
ayofjuuy  duco,  to  lead  ;  in  its 
inflexions  of  the  present  diud, 

iiiba,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  fight  or 

battle. 
tfimiXfi,  if jmd;t<xc,   fortunate  or 

•  lucky,  happy,  prosperous ;  an- 
ciendy  wntten  ixAftoi. 

ifjnapr-,  a  pleading  for,  argumenta- 

'  tion.^ 

'rf 5n<iJ&e,  an  advocate  or  pleader. 

'^Zt^^^y  to  expostulate,  also  to 
chaUenge,  to  lay  to  a  person's 
charge ;  ex.  DtXft  <XTft<xb  bjá  <xn 
60771  fjn  Ofit,  that  Sod  may  not 
avenge  or  punish  you  for  this 
crime ;  ndft  <xjfi<Jift  O/iw  e,  let 
it  not  be  laid  to  their  charge* 

^jnd,  wisdom,   discretion,   pru- 

•  dence,  Greek  tryvaa,  castiUu, 
andajnoy-ajnoi,  ccutua^  jmniSy 

■  chasfity  being  the  truest  sign  of  a 
,    Wiseman. 
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if  jyal,  generous,  noble* 

if;,  i.  e.  cajnjen,  a  cause  or  coua» 
troversy. 

if),  a  swan. 

if;,  or  010;,  an  herd,  also  a  dieep, 
a  cow. 

if;  or  ifoj,  a  r^on,  country,  or 
territory ;  plur.  <u>;B ;  ex.  ou);B 
tiixéd;^,  the  country  about  Cas-r 
ue  Lyons  ;  oioB  moLCco;lle,  the 
country  of  Imokilly,  &«. 
N.  B. — In  Hebrew  #K  signifies  a 
region  or  country ;  vvi.  Opitius' 
Lexicon. 

if;,  i.,  e.  é;j;re,  or  eolcd,  the 
learned. 

if  ;B  or  if  o;B,  a  similitude^ 

if;Bé;y-,thesea;  Lat  o^^^t» ,  and 
Greekaj3v<r<roc?  also  great  boasts 
ing,  vain  glory. 

if;B^*e<xc  and  if  ;l5t^ac,  wonder- 
fid,  terrible,  also  enormous, 
strange,  arrogant,  surprising. 

if;b j;t;ft  or  if  ;bcit:i;t,  rectius,  *b- 
c;t;ft,  the  alpnabet;  abeceda- 
ritm. 

if;b;b,  ripe,  grown  to  perfection» 
is  like  Hebrew  30M  culmus^ 
arista;  straw,  stubble;  also  m. 
ear  of  com  which  is  never  <xb;b, 
ripe,  till  it  has  the  aOK  or  cvl* 
nrns  upon  it 

if  ;b;b;l,  the  alphabet 

iXjdbe,  a  veil. 

if;ce,  with  her,  by  her;  ex,  bo  h) 
ijijcey  she  had. 

if  ca,  with  them ;  <i;Te,  with  him. 

if;ce,  led,  as  capuU  <i;ce,  a  led 
horse. 

if  ;ce,  if;c$<xc,  and  if  ;c;be<xct:,  a 
leading;  from  the  verb  <i;c;m> 
to  lead ;  Lat  ago. 

if;ce>  a  tribe,  abo  nourishment, 
also  a  desire. 

if  ;ce,  near,  close  to,  hard  by,  as 
<im  <x;ce,  near  me. 

tf;cpeact,  power. 

iijce^ji,  angry,  cruel,  severe,  disa- 
greeable to  all  the  senses;  Lat 
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aceroxiáacris. 

<f)cjb,  a  disorder^  sickness. 

if  jc;be<xc,  a  sick  disordered  or  in- 
firm person ;  Greek  mSvog»  in^ 

,   firmus,  sBgroHis. 

ii;c;be,  accident,  as  <jL)cjbe  <xn 
^jiikjn  iXjuy-  <xn  fpniXy  the  ac- 
cidevits  of  bread  and  wine. 

iijcjUjbe,  dextrous,  handy;    and 

•  <i;c;Ujbetxct:,  dexterity,  from  the 
root ;  ú)c;l,  able,  unde  Achilles. 

ificjm  and  <x;tc;m,  to  pray,  be- 
seech, entreat,  or  beg. 

<i;cme,  a  sort  or  kind,  a  sect  of 
people ;  •  Greek  oic/lcii,  i»  the 
bloom  of  age. 

if  ;be6ii)a;b,  they  shall  confess ;  vid. 

<()hbeoj),  long,  also  bad  or  evil. 
iiihhejly  a  wonder,  a  boasting. 
ií;b6é;leoLct:,  the  same  ;    Greek 
,    a/3eXr€poc9  stolidtis. 
if  ;bl)^,  an  old  sort  of  Irish  song, 

or  c^tonan  ;  Greek  aciSw,  cano, 
■   canto.  ^ 

<ijbcle<xb,  mischief,  violence, 
iijbeoic,  or  ao^beac,  a  milch  cow, 
if)b|:jbe<ic,  demonstration, 
ifjbjbe,  or  <i;b;b;on,  humble,  res- 

I)ectful,  Gr.  aiSoiogy  venerandus. 
if  ;bme,XBim^nt,  apparel,  also  goods 

and  chattels, 
ifjbme,  a  military  dress. 
if;bme,  coarse  or  rough  land,Greek 
.   cU/Lcoc>  dumusy  vel  locus  arbori- 

bus  consitiis. 
if^bne,  age. 
ifjbmjUe,  to  consume,  confound, 

destroy,  pervert ;  ex.  bufi  nd;b- 

injUe,  yourconfiision.— Is.  xxx.  3. 
if  jbmejlte,  consumed, 
ifjbmo^,    or    <i)zn)Of,    arguing, 

pleading,  reasoning;   vid.  aj- 

if;bnAjTe  and  if;bne,  advocate, 

pleader, 
ifjej/t,  of  or  belonging  to  the  air, 

beúmor?  <Jije);t,  recHus  Aej;t,  de- 
.   fnonaerius. 
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<i)fjp;  blame,  fault 

<i)pj\jonf  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of 

the  mass, 
if; je,  to  act  or  carry  on ;  oonocJ) 

tiX)Vc}Onn  bo  txjje ;  vid.  Croni- 

cum  Scotortmu 
^IZ^J^f  antiq.  oce;n,the  ocean,  the 

deep ;  hence  bu6a; jé;n  na  jtron- 

je,  the  bottomless  depth  of  the 

sea  I  vul^o,  bai  jejn. 
if  j^eO/KXnoe,  I  wiU  visit,  or  punish. 
tf;^e,  a  beam,  a  prop  or  supporter, 
ifj^e,  stout,  valiant 
if  ;Te,  a  hill, 
if; jean,  a  kettle,  a  brass  pot;  vid. 

<XbOU7.  . 

<i;5;o/)W,  intentions. 

ti;j)ne,  the  intention,  mind,  or 
inclination. 

<i;5;iejfrte,  a  judge,  Greek  atp&o, 
signifies  to  make  choice  of  judges 
being  the  elect  or  chosen  men 
among  the  people. 

ifjjneac,  or  0;neac,  liberality, 
generosity. 

if ; jce,  feces,  the  pi.  of  ajajb,  Bu/t 
/7d;  jte,  your  faces. 

^le  or  e;le,  another,  tat.  alius. 

if;l,  a  stone ;  a^l  aoBcoi,  a  pebble, 
hence  <Xjle<xc,  a  stone  horse,- 
Heb.  ybo  is  a  rock  or  stone. 

if ;l,  shamefaced,  also  noble,  beau- 
tífiil ;  Cantabrice,  abal,  shame. 

if  ;l,  a  sting  or  prickle. 

ifjl,  will,  pleasure;  ex.  ma  ii;t 
leatr,  if  you  will;  munot  ajl 
leat,  if  you  will  not,  Lat.  vo- 
luntas. 

iijKjn  cae/iac,  a  small  parcel  of 
sheep. 

ii;le,  the  same  as  aile;  ex.  oile 
comactac,  Almignty ;  Gothic 
allai. 

if ;lfea/*,  a  bridle  bit 

if;ljean,  a  noble  offspring,  fron\ 
ail  noble,  and  jeoii  kind,  i.  e. 
akigens. 

ifjljeay*,  a  desire,  longing  appe- 
tite. 
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heprayed  for  alms. 

<í;l)ní),  to  pray,  entreat,  or  beseech; 
in  Áe  Arabic  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages n^K  signifies  to  adore, 
to  worship,  whence  the  epithet 
HiVk  is  given  to  God;  vid. 
Deut.  XXXII.  15. 

<f;l;m,  to  nurse,  foster,  nourish; 
Lat.  alo. 

iiiljomiX^nt,  nourishment. 

ii)ll;m,  I  go,  or  come ;  Gal.  alter. 

iXjll,  go  fliou  or  come;  ex.  <x;U 
;Ue,  f0^t:<X7j,  veni  hue,  et  stiC- 
curre. — ^Vid.  Vitam  S.  P.  apud 
Colganum. 

N.  B. — This  last  example  shows 
how  different  the  Irish  orthogra- 
phy in  ancient  times  has  been 
from  that  of  the  present  age. 

iijU,  course,  place,  stead,  turn; 
Lat  vicis. 

if  ;U,  or  f  a;U,  a  great  steep  or  pre- 
cipice, a  rock,  or  cliff;  Lat.  val- 
lum, (like  /alia  ;)  mulUc  n<x 
ba;Ue,  the  top  of  the  rock ;  all 
B/tuacac,  having  steep  or  rocky 
brinks  or  borders;  hence  per- 
haps the  national  name  of  Allo- 
brogii,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  rocky  country  near  the  Alps. 

<f  )Ub;l,  a  bridle-bit. 

if; llBftu<ic<xc,  having  steep  or  rocky 
brinks. 

ti;lle,  praise. 

•tf;lle,  most  beautiful. 

-tfjllean,  a  causeway. 

ií;llé<in,  a  pet,  or  aarling. 

if;ll;<3Lt,  roaring  or  lowing,  as  a;l- 
l;<xt  léo;n,  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 

<i)ll)f,  a  canker,  an  eating  or 
spreading  sore;  hence  hjx^on 
<x;lly*e,  a  drop  observed  to  fall 
upon  the  tombs  of  certain  tyrants, 
so  called  from  its  cankerous  cor- 
roding what  it  falls  upon. 

iXjlljn,  or  <Ji;ljn,  another,  a  second; 
Lat.  alitis. 

ii;U;r-e,  of  or  belonging  to  a  canker; 
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vid.  <ijU;r. 

<i)llfe,  delay,  neglect,  heedless- 
ness. 

if  jlm,  the  name  of  the  letter  or  in 
Irish,  so  called  accordii>^  to 
O'Flaherty,  from  <jL;lm/ miich 
signifies  a  fir-tree;  it  is  not  un- 
like the  Heb.  «,  and  the  Chdd. 
and  Gr.  a. 

if;lm,  a  fir-tree,  but  more  properly 
the  palm-tree;  hence  bomnac 
n<x  f}<x;lme,  i.  e.  Palm  Sunday. 

if;lp,  any  gross  or  huge  lump,  or 
cliaos.  Query,  ifthis  Celtic  word 
be  not  the  origine  and  radix  of 
Alps,  the  mountains  so  called, 
ratner  than  from  their  being  high, 
oA  alHtvdine,  or  from  their  being 
white  with  snow,  qttasi  albi  mon- 
tes. 

ii;ltr,  stately,  grand,  noble;  Lat. 
altus, 

if;lc,  joints,  the  pi.  of  alt. 

if)lt:,  a  house ;  also  any  high  place, 
pijbe  eo;n  oin  <J^)lt/  sessio  alitis 
in  alto. — Vid.  Brogan  in  Vita 
8.  Brid. 

if)lt7fte,  an  architect,  a  carpenter. 

if;rí)béo;/»,  unwilling,  against  con- 
sent, bdmbeojn  <x  .b;trc)l,  ibj/i 
jraomab  djay-  <xjiT)beo;n ;  Lat 
volenSj  nolens, 

^me<X5an,  an  abyss;  vid.  dj^e;/?. 

tijmednn,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

ifjnojb,  a  fool  or  madman,  or 
woman,  its  diminutive  <xm<xb^ ; 
Lat.  mnenSy  amentis. 

^Alea^,  hurt,  detriment 

igmlea/^,  slothful,  indolent 

if)iT)le;;^e,  drowsiness,  sluggish-» 
ness. 

XÍim^újit,  force,  violence. 

iXjmjxéjh,  disquieted,  disturbed, 
disordered. 

ií;m;ié;be,  strife. 

iíjm/téjbe,  the  defiles  or  straits  of 
a  place ;  blt/t-d;mrté)b  na  cojUe, 

.   the  fastnesses  of  the  wood.  , 

ii;m;ijd/t,  mismanagement, 
c 
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iíjmfijoc,  disguifle. 

i^mjijt),  barren^  steril. 

<t)m/*;ujab,  temptation;  also  to 
tempt ;  ex.  ;to  oájl  ^e  m<xc  be  é 
<x;mnuj  o  b;<xB<xl,  the  Son  of 
God  was  |Sleased  to  be  tempted 
by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness; 
vid.  leaBoift  b;te<xc. 

^norifi,  time,  season ;  Wei.  aim  ser. 

<ijr),  honourable^  praiseworthy,  re- 
spectful. 

<f;ne,  delight,  joy,  pleasure;  Gr. 
mvi},  laus. 

<()nei3if,  and  iijnjOf,  jov;  Greek 
mvoc>  laus;  but  the  Irish  word 
<x;n,  which  si^fies  honourable, 
respectful,  praiseworthy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  Greek  aivri  and 
aivog,  and  is  in  all  probability 
the  radical  word, 

<i;7)e,  agility,  expedition,  swiftness ; 
also  music,  harmony,  melody; 
also  experience. 

-tfjnBcealúc,  rough,  rugged. 

^nBeoic,  manifold,  copious. 

iJÚnÍGOiC,  rain. 

■tfjnBpeoi/*,  ignorance,  rudeness. 

'CCjnUfQ^f^o,  ignorant,  from  ix;n- 
Bpe<x/*,  ignorance,  which  comes 
from  an,  the  negative  qtuxl  vide 
nndpof  or  ped/*,  knowledge. 

<íjnKj::e;le,  impudence;  also  stin- 
giness.^ 

<íjnBj:o;te<xc,  rude,  ignorant 

if  ;/)Bpne,  a  foreign  tribe,  or  strange 
people ;  ex.  <x  cc;t;oc  <x;nBj:;ne, 
m  a  foreign  country. 

iíjnBjj,  rainy  weather ;  láece  oiin- 
bj  J,  <x;nbj5  uaénxXftiX,  a  terrible 
sqiúdl  of  wind. 

tfjnble,  naughtiness,  badness. 

tfjnBfOjl,  brave,  valiant,  intrej)id. 

<OnceoL;tb,  and  <i;jnceA;tbac,  a 
buffoon ;  also  an  ingenious,  fal- 
lacious fellow,  an  impostor,  or  a 
sycophant 

^nce^f,  a  doubt 

lijflcjnj,  a  champion,  or  great 
warri(H*, 
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rfjnceiXDWjr,  a  toy  or  trifle. 

iljrícjúl  and  aincjalcac,  peevish- 
ness, frowaraness. 

<f  jnc;<3Llt<3i,  peevish,  froward,  testy. 

iijnclju,  a  peevish  person. 

iijnbe;y-e,  affliction,  calamity;  lái? 
bújnbejy-e,  loaded  with  afSic- 
tion;  0  bú/t  nujle  ú;nbejiy^,  out 
of  all  your  calamities,  com- 
pounded of  the  negative  an  and 
bed/*,  dextrous,  convenient;  dn- 
beo;n,  against  one's  will. 

<i;nbed^,  a  young  woman,  or  vir- 
gin fit  for  marriage ;  compoimded 
of  the  intensitive  dn,  fit  for,  and 
jred/t,  a  husband;  it  should  be 
more  properly  dj7)j:;ft. 

rf;nb;d^^djT,  angry. 

Ují7b;u;b,  obduracy  m  sin,  final 
impenitence ;  ai  d;ij  and  bju;bj 
tender-hearted.- 

iijnbljje,  trespass ;  m^dnbl^jée, 
my  trespasses  or  transgressions ; 
also  usurpation,  or  an  infringe- 
ment of  tne  old  constitution. 

ifjnbhjcedc  and  d;nbl;jedc,  a 
lawless  person,  an  usurper ; .  jo 
J)djnbl;jedc,  wrongfully,  per- 
versely. 

<i)nedc,  horsemanship. 

iijnedm  and  d;n;m,  a  blemish,  stain, 
or  blot 

tí;nedíí)dc,  blemished,  maimed. 

ifjned/it:  and  d;ri)ned/tC,  violence, 
oppression. 

<í;ne6lu/-,  ignorance,  from  the  ne- 
gative d7),and  eold/-,  knowledge. 

ifjneoldc  and  d;meoljdc,  illite- 
rate, not  cultivated  with  learning 
or  knowledge;  one  ignorant  of 
the  road. 

^npedb,  plenteous,  abundant 

tijnje;/-,  a  curse,  or  malediction. 

ti^njedl,  or  djnj^ol,  an  angel,  or 
messenger;  Lat  angeltis. — Vid. 
djdlld. 

iijnjedl,  sun-shine,  light,  fire. 

^njljbe,  angelical,  bright 

tijnjljbedct,  an  angelical  state. 
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itWjbe^  malidbus,  enviouB,  spito- 

ifjnjjbeúct,  malice,  spite ;  ex. 
crojbe    T<3ui   <x;nT;beiXct   j<U) 

'  ruixi,  a  neart  without  malice  or 
natred. 

ií;n;<i;tm<Xfté2Lc,  too  much,  too  pow- 
erful, too  many,  over-swaying, 
puissant 

<(jnjm,  or  <jL;nm,  a  name ;  Lat 
Tiomen. 

iXjuipnOy  anger. 

ii;nbi  J,  a  beast,  or  brute  animal ; 
via.  bj. 

<ijn;mne<xri)ajt,  famous,  renowned, 

&C, 

ií;/);mnja5<ib,  to  name,  to  mention. 

<ijn]mj'gc^,  named;  jo  í}djn;m- 
njte,  namely. 

'^njoct,  oppression. 

<C)i)jdct^c,  oppressive,  tyrannical, 
also  inhospitable,  compounded 
of  the  negative  ou)  and  jocr, 
clemency,  humanity,  hospitality. 

<(jn;6b<xn,  unclean,  mipure,  com- 
pounded of  the  negative  An  and 
jobún,  pure,  clean,  fit;  Lat  ido- 
netis. 

<fjnjom,  or  ajn;m,  a  natural  spot, 
or  a  disagreeable  mark  in  the 
body ;  also  a  stain  or  blemish  on 
a  person's  reputation. 

iOnle,  or  pedftlo;,  a  kind  of 
creature  with  four  legs  and  a 
winged  tail  always  living  on 
trees,  called  by  the  Irish  cat 
C;t<3L;/)n,  i.  e.  a  tree-cat 

'rf;/)le,  well-featured. 

•d^f/jleact,  softness,  smoothness. 

i(3/)le<xnn<xjm,  to  persecute ;  ajn  le- 
<U)p<xbmé  tu,  I  will  persecute  you. 

'rf;í)ledJím<x^í7t:,  pjersecution. 

iljnlQ^f,  disservice,  or  CTeat  harm 
done  to  one's  self.  Aote,  it  is 
the  negative  of  le<xy-,  advantage, 
service  to  one's  self;  ex.  bo  /tjn 
fé  <x  lea/*,  he  acted  wisely,  and 
to  his  own  advantage ;  bo  ftjn 
fé  a  ajnleaf,   he  conduce 


him«elf  unwisely,  and  to  his 
own  disadvantage ;  tíy  c5ii)ajftle 
tajnleaya  rijat,  you  are  re- 
solved to  aestroy  yourself.  I 
know  no  language  tnat  can  ex- 
press in  one  word  the  full  mean- 
ing of  either  of  these  Irish  words, 
lea/-,  ajnleay. 

ti;nleat/tom,  oppression,  injustice. 

iíjnleÓT,  a    swallow ;    comipdy, 

^nnoejb,  a  wonder. 

ií;nrí)ea/-a;tba,  excessive,  huge  ; 
also  inordinate,  intemperate. 

if;nii)ea/'aftbact:,  excess,  intempe- 
rance. 

ti;nri);an,  lust,  passion,  inordinate 
desire,  concupiscence;  ex.  a;/7- 
m)ana  na  coUa,  the  lusts  or 
concupiscence  of  the  flesh. 

rf;nm;anac,  lustful,  intemperate. 

ii;nri)Jnte,  or  a;nB;nce,  beasts. 

<ijr)n  and  a;n,  a  ereat  circle; 
hence  Oel-a;/7,  (vufc.  Oljajajn) 
the  great  circle  of  BÍelus,  i.  e.  of 
the  sun,  or  the  annual  course  of 
that  planet  through  the  ecliptic. 
Note>  Upon  these  Celtic  mono- 
syllables a;n  and  a;nn,  the  La- 
tin words  aniLS  and  anntis  have 
been  formed. — Vid.  Remarks. 

<f;n/)e,  vulg.  jrá^nne,  the  diminu- 
tive of  a;nn,  a  small  circle  or 
ring ;  Lat  anntdus. 

iijnfeafxc,  or  a;n/'ea;tc,  hatred. 

<f;n/^Jan  and  a;n/-j;anac,   and 
a;n/^janta,  a  furious,  extrava-     j 
gant  man. 

<i;n/^;anta,  destroyed,  broken 
down. 

<f  jnteann,  braced  up,  over-stiflT. 

iijnteaff  an  excessive  or  scorching 
heat,  also  an  inflammation. 

<íjnte<Xfá^'ieact,  idem;  antea- 
7Í  jieact  na  fola,  a  great  heat 
of  mood. 

<i jnt/iean,  ungovernable,  inflexible. 

'  Note.  In  several  of  the  preceding 
words  beginning  witfi  a;n,  that 
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particle^  which  should  rather  be 
<xn,  but  is  here  changed  into  <kjn 
by  the  abusive  rule  coel  le  coel, 
is  a  prefix  signifying  excess ;  as 
in  the  words  a;níT)ea;<'<x^ba,  a;n- 
m;an  ^ijntea;^',  &c. ;  in  other 
words  it  is  a  negative  particle, 
such  as  t/7i  in  English,  as  in 
<)i;n;oct<xc,  újnjoMn,  &c. 

ifj/t,  upon,  or  over;  in  all  old 
writings  it  is  j:6;i,  as  jro/t  <U)  t;;t, 
instead  of  <i;ft  an  trj^t. 

<Í;k,  numbered,  from  the  verb 
iXjrtJm,  to  number,  or  reckon; 
to  iX)fx  jre,  he  reckcyied, 

<f;/i,  destroyed;  from  a/ftjjm,  to 
destroy,  rob,  or  plunder. 

.ii;p,  arise,  rectius  ojji,  as. in  the 
word  muco;;t;je,  early  rising. 

iijH,  the  second  person  of  the  im- 
perative of  the  verb  <x;rt;m,  vulg. 
f^jjxjm,  to  watch,  or  take  care. 

if;/!,  the  genitive  case  of  <Xf\y 
slaughter. 

'(tjfXy  ploughed ;  Lat.  aro,  arare. 

if;;tl>e,  ribs. 

■d^/tBe,  a  story. 

<f;^Be,  ribbed,  fiirrowed. 

. if ;^Beab<x,  divisions;  ex.  bO  pjn- 
/)eab<x;t  tf\j  J;ái;ibeaM  bá  jrlu- 
<x^<x;b,  they  maae  three  divisions 
ot  their  armies. 

<i)j\h)j\e,  an  armful,  as  much  as  one 
may  carry  between  both  arms. 

if j^B;te,  a  multitude,  a  legion  ; 
jt>jj\  <x;;ib;te  iXjnjjpl  ^o  ;^a;beiXb 
é  enejn  react:  le 77énoc  a  bpa;t- 
pd^ff  ne  was  seated  amidst  le- 
gions of  angels  with  Enoc  in  Pa- 
radise.— Ftd.  Leaba^t  B/ieac. 

•rfj;tbfte,  a  host,  or  army. 

■tfj/ic,  the  ark ;  Lat.  arccu 

ixjpCy  a  strait,  or  diflSculty,  ^reat 
hunger ;  hence  a;;tc;;re<xc,  a 
hungry,  starving  man. 

if;;tc,  a  lizard;  <x;;tc  luac/ta,  an 
enmiet 

•rf);tce<xct:,;>oftW  ei/tceacc^resy. 

if;;tceoibalj  a  prophesy. 
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ifj/tceallab,  sacrilege;  from  a;;i, 
a  robbing,  and  ceall,  a  churdi; 
Lat.  ceuity  the  same  as  ceall- 
a;t5<x;n. 

ii;;tce<xllc;t<xc,  a  hind  or  doe  of  the 
third  year;  also  a  hind-calf,  a 
hart  of  the  first  year. 

if;;tceann,  certain,  positive,  un- 
doubted. 

ii]|rtc;ll,  to  lie  in  wait,  or  in  am- 
bush. 

iijfxcjonn,  aside, 

if;iric;o^<xc,  covetous,  greedy  of 
lood,  hungry,  voracious,  rave- 
nous. 

if;/ic;^,  a  complaint,  or.  expostula- 
tion. 

if;/^c;^,  meeting ;  bo  cuj^i  fé 
^)j\c)f  o^t^a,  he  sent  to  meet 
them. 

ii;;tce;<'t:,  thcsame ;  ^jjx  ^jjicc)fc 
<Xfl  pJt,  to  wait  on,  or  be  of  tne 
king's  levee;  a;;t  ^jjxcejj^  an 
t^lua  J,  to  expect  the  coming  up 
of  the  army. 

ifj/tceac,  ingenious. 

ii;;tc;U,  i.  e.  cojméab,  keeping. 

if  ;/tb,  a  coast,  a  quarter  or  carSnal 
point;  on  á;;ib  fOiji,  from  the 
eastern  Quarter,  or  rrom  the  east. 

ifjlitb,  loud,  also  public;  ex.  of 
új<ó,  publicly;  vid.  ii/ib,  Lat 
arduiis. 

ifj/tb  and  o;;tbe,  order,  improve- 
ment ;  Lat  or  do, 

"rfjfibbeab,  to  cut  down. 

ifjftbceann,  a  sovereign  or  supe- 
nor,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  civil. 

ifj^tbceanna;^,  superiority,  sove- 
reignty, great  power. 

if;;ibe,  height;  ex.  ca  ])ii;;tbe, 
what  heignt  ? 

^;tbe  and  2i);tbean,  a  sign. 

ifj/tbeana,  the  position  or  situation 
of  a  thing;  ex.  b;toc-a;ftbeana 
a  caéa,  me  disadvantageous  po- 
sition of  his  legion.— Vid.  Cajc- 
/tejm  cboj/tbealbab. 

if;/tb;nt;nn,     haughtiness,    arro- 
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gfttice^  high-gpiritecL  ^  ; 

-tfjftbJnt^nneiJLC,  high-minded. 

•rf;;ibe<U7<X)6,  constellations. 

ií;;tb;t;je,  any  kingdom  governed 
by  one  person. 

<í;ftb^é)mleO)/i,  a  curious,  inqui- 
sitive, over-prying  body. 

<X)jxey  heed,  care,  attention ;  ex. 
tchixjfi  Mm  h^)fie  <i  Jnnp  ún 
Lao;,  vid.  Brody*s  poem. 

ii;;te,  a  fishing-ware. 

iij/teoic,  careuil,  vigilant,  circum- 
spect 

iíjjiG^c,  hostile,  violent. 

i^fieúc,  ingenuity. 

ifjneabiX  and  oj;te<xba,  excellent, 
lamous. 

iijfteaii)  and  ajftjom,  to  number,  to 
count ;  ex.  noc  bo  bá;imeab  b;oB, 
that  were  numbered  of  them. 

-rfj/icixncic,  a  beginning. 

•rfj;te<Xft,  a  bay  or  hartour. 

iCjjxe^ji,  to  satisfy. 

'(C)f\ec^fiy  food,  also  pleasant 

"^/l^^rS*  ^®  apple  of  the  eye,  the 
sight 

-d^/tel,  a  bed. 

<(jnz^,  a  herd ;  pi.  iij;ij je  and 
új^JjeiXba. 

"tt  jyt  je,  a  place  for  summer  grazing 
m  the  mountain. 

ii  jft ie<xc,  one  who  has  many  herds; 
of  or  belonging  to  a  herd. 

<i;/i je<xn,  a  rein ;  ajK^eana  ffi)- 
iXp;  the  reins  of  a  oridle. 

<f  j^jcixna,  symptoms,  signs,  or  in- 
dications ;  ex.  <XrtTe<in<x  <xn  BSi;^*, 
the  symptoms  ot  death. 

<f;/t5J0b,  money,  properly  silver  ; 
Lat  argentum ;  Greek  apyvpogy 
derived  from  the  Celtic  arg, 
white,  which  is  like  the  Gredt 
apyog,  whence  they  derive  their 
apyvpocy  as  well  as  the  Lat 
argentum  ;  oiftjjOb  beo,  quick- 
silver. 

iij/i^m  and  'CCjjijtt),  to  heed,  to 
mind,  to  take  care  of,  or  ob- 
serve; ex.  ma  ix^/^jjeami/jb,  if 
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we  jperceive  or  observe. 

ii);ij;ft,  a  cow-calf. 

-tf^ftjjm,  to  ask,  seek,  or  demand* 

<i;«jm,  to  spoil,  rob,  or  plunder, 
take  or  drive  away ;  Lat  arceo  ; 
Greek  a/oicco,  propvlso;  and 
Hebrew  fT^H,  fugio;  hence 
ceúUa;t;<x;jn,  sacrilege. 

iijftjte,  spoiled,  plundered,  ra- 
vaged. 

-tfjfijrcixc,  a  spoiler,  robber. 

if;;i^eac,  also  signifies  bountiful, 
generous  in  b^rtowing  silvw ; 
hence  CiXnna  of  the  Dalgassian 
princes  is  said  to  derive  ms  sur- 
name aj/ijjteac,  quasiy  <x;;t5jo- 
bac. 

-rfj^tjbe,  spectres,  visions. 

if;;t)be  na  c/tojce,  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

if ;ft;  J,  certain,  particular,  especial ; 
JO  bájft;^,  especially. 

<t)fx)t*  a  pnnce,  nobleman,  &c. 

<ijf\j±e<xct,  a  sovereignty,  princi- 
pality;  ex.  <ij/i;Te<xct  C<Kjf]U 
flie  sovereignty  of  Cashel. — Old 
Parchment. 

ifj/ijUeab,  a  law. 

iXjjxjltCiXn,  a  fashion. 

<()j\]Oct  or  ojfteacr,  clans,  fac- 
tions or  parties ;  hence  a;;t;oc- 
ca/-,  an  assembly ;  <x;;tj0ct:,  also 
signifies  a  cantoon,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  Lat.  word  regio. 

if;/t)Om,  ploughing,  also  agrlcul- 
ture,  husbandry;  Lat  aro-are; 
hence  ajfteama;n,  ploughmen, 
i.  e.  );iu;n. 

iijjijf)  knowledge;  ^Jf^Jfí  arise: 
^)j^)f1o' m\d) fife,  history ;  jjxfe 
ajojr  y-e<inca;<--biila,  history  and 
genealogy;  chronicvmScotorvm, 

<ijfi)fe  and  ^j^jfjn,  a  rehearsal, 
or  narration. 

'^1Nt!Py  an  appointment;  ^Jj^Jfin 
coica,  an  appointment  for  battle. 

'djjijpt^,  to  watch  ;  ex.  ujfijpiy 
runny  watch  here;  rtrf.  leaoa/t 
b^teac. 
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ífinteaciXb  and  Ajftledc<x;m,  to 
lend  or  borrow. 

<fj;iledcab  and  oij^ileujab,  loan, 
also  uairy,  or  any  extravagant 
gain  arising  from  tne  practice  of 
lending  money ;  ^)j\le,  counsel, 

tfmleactCLc,  ready  or  willing  to 
lend  money  or  any  other  tiling, 
also  he  that  lends. 

-tfj/tleo^,  a  fling,  jostle,  or  toss. 

ii;;il;5te,  lent,  adventitious,  bor- 
rowed. 

<f;;tle65Ac,  enterprising,  adventu- 
rous. 

i^;tm,  arms,  weapons. 

U)firíí,  a  place ;  50  baj/iff)  <x  /tcijB 
<x/)  ^;  J,  to  the  place  where  the 
king  was ;  cá  b<tj^m  or  c<x;;tm, 
where,  in  what  flsice,  libinam. 

<ijj\mcji)Ofy  a  belt  worn  by  a  sol- 
dier to  fasten  his  armour  on. 

iíjnmé^jxt  and  ^jfxmp,  an  order 
or  custom. 

iXjfxm^ejn  and  <im;t<xjejn,  well 
bom,  or  descended. 

iC^/tmedb,  a  kind  of  measure. 

<f;ftme<xb,  a  herd  of  cattle ;  Lat. 
armentum,  plur.  armenta, 

'rfjftm;b;n,  honour,  reverence. 

ii;ftm;b;ne<ic,  venerable,  respect- 
ful, as,  <x  oji  <ij^m;bj/7eac,  vir- 
go  venerandcu 

ii)jmpy  an  interdict,  also  a  troth, 
vow,  or  promise. 

iijfwe,  sloes ;  Greek  cpcvcoc- 

<f)fU)e,  pi.  of  á;ta,  the  kidneys. 

iijfine,  a  sitting  or  watching  up  all 
night;  hence  the  diminutive  <x;^- 
neiui,  which  is  the  more  common 
word. 

'd);u)é;/-,cattle/5hattels,il!foí.  12.29. 

.'tfj^eon,  a  sitting  up  late. 

<f)fiO)le,  all  togemer ;  Lat  smul. 

<i)jxj<oej  a  sÍOT ;  iX)j\f(6Q  na  c^ojce, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  L.  B. 

iX)lxj^fcj,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck. 

rfj/ty^e,  contemplation. 

ifiKtecixoil,  an  article. 
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<ifptjn  and  (jLjptejn,  a  pebble. 

<L)fitnécl,  weariness,  fatigue. 

<i;;ttne<xm,  a  soldier's  whetstone^ 
among  tiie  old  Irish. 

iijfy  a  hill,  also  a  fort  of  covert 

iijff  dependence ;  úca  ^)f  <x;am 
^jjx,  I  depend  upon  him ;  hence, 

ifj/'jm,  to  depend,  to  have  confi- 
dence in;  as  ^)f)rn  újjx,  I  de- 
pend upon  him. 

ii)f,  back,  backwards;  as  ta^t  a 
oijjr,  backwards;  tu;  <3l;/i  ^jf, 
to  recall;  hence  ^Jf^^"^»  resti- 
tution. 

iijf,  a  loan. 

<(j^,  free,  willing ;  am  ^jf,  no  aj/i 
é;  j;on,  nolens,  volens. 

<ijfCy  damace  or  trespass. 

iijfce^h  and  <xj/-c;nf),  to  clean,  or 
examine  the  head  or  any  part  of 
a  person's  body. 

<ijfe,  death,  applied  to  a  dead 
person ;  hinc  ^jflépe,  a  shroud. 

'^JfZ'  ^  reproof,  reprehension,  or 
chastisement 

<i;/^e,  a  present,  or  free  gift  or 
donation;  bo  tujboim  <xn  ^JfZ^* 
he  presented  me,  or  gave  me 
gratis ;  <x;;^;b,  freely,  gratis. 

-cij/^ej/i,  a  mountain ;  as  iXirjej^t 
or  tjf^jji  Pmba,  the  ridge  of 
mountams,  which  part  Leat:  ca- 
;nn  from  I  eat  moj ;  vid.  tjf^jfi. 

<li)f^  and  iXjftey  a  poem,  also  any 
ingenuity  or  invention ;  Latin, 
astus. 

ifyt)éo;;i  or  ^jfteom,  a  tricking, 
mgenious,  artful  fellow,  a  cheat 
or  impostor ;  Lat  astiUus. 

ii)r^  or  a;/-te,  out  of  it,  or  of 
ner;  aj  bul  <xj/-be,  departing 
thence  or  thereout;  compound- 
ed of  <x^,  from  Lat  abs,  ande  or 
;  /  bo  caa;b  a  rpjo^ab  ^jfo^, 
she  gave  up  the  ghost 

<f;;rbea;t  and  apyb;o^,  a  journey 
or  peregrination;  a^/t  feab  a 
n^jf'ojfi,  during  their  journey ;  • 
t^;  la  ^)fo)Oji,  three  days*  jour- 
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ney ;  it  now  Tulgarly  means 
missing  one's  way^  and  disap- 
pointment in  one*s  journey. 

Xiyfoe^jxa-j^^i  and  ^jfCfXjm,  to  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another^ 
to  travel,  or  sojourn. 

<ijj^;0Lccand  A;;^éoi;te<xct:,  play- 
ing pranks,  acting  uie  impostor. 

<Xjfe<xlb<3iy  restitution,  also  to  re- 
store, or  give  back  in  specie. 

•tfj/^ceac,  crafly,  ingenious. 

<t;;-joc,  i.  e.  ^Jf'jÓc,  restitution  in 
«qtnvalentiy  repayment  literally, 
also  vomiting. 

<i  jpocab  and  ajpcjm,  to  restore, 
return,  give  back. 

<i)f}Or)i  a  diadem  or  crown. 

<i)fpr)y  a  relic ;  as  ^jfpm^  na 
j}<iom,  the  holy  relics;  vid.  t^jfc. 

iijfle^fi,  a  spring  tide. 

itfflepeySL  shroud,  the  woollen  co- 
venng  commonly  put  upon  tiie 
corps  of  dead  people: 

tfjprljnj,  a  dream. 

it;/-l;njeam  and  ^jfljon-^úh,  to 
dream;  noc  <xj^l;njea^,  that 
dreameth. 

<ijfljT)p:e(Xc,  a  dreamer. 

<ijfte,  out  of  her  or  it,  from  it. 

if  jp:e<x^,  a  journey ;  vid.  <x;jrbe<X/< ; 
Lat  iter;  <x/t;^j03<xb,  to  re- 
move. 

itjt,  a  place. 

Ujt,  comical,  strange,  arch ;  hence 
^)'cjOfi  pleasantry,  drollery. 

<i;team,  a  proof,  a  convincing  ar- 
gument. 

<i;treann,  furze. 

'tf;t;j;m,  to  prove,  to  convince. 

iijtjujab,  to  inhabit,  or  improve ; 
<3L;teoc<xjb  me,  I  will  inhabit; 
OLjay-  bo  bjonncobiXb  <xn  p;i;o- 
coil,  ^ruf  bo  <y)X:)%  jOD^jnne, 
et  verbum  caro  factum  est,  et 
habitavit  in  nobis. 

•iiji,  quick,  also  sharp. 

iijiy  a  ford,  or  kiln ;  <X)t  AOjl,  a 
lime-kiln ;  pi.  á;rce,  kilns. 

iijt^Jbjm,  BXid^jtnjm,  to  know,  to 
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I)erceive. 

-tfjcKe,  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

ifjtBéoíxxm,  to  revive ;  ajtKeoMb; 
idem.^ 

ií;tBéobcajn,  enlivening,  reviving. 

iiji\S)Ofif  blame,  reproof;  some- 
times written  ajtpo/i,  and  ^jt* 
hjOjit. 

-tfjtBjO/iac,  a  reprover,  a  censor. 

ií;tB;o^<jib,  to  blame,  censure,  re- 
prove. 

HCjicQ^f,  appeared  ;   f^n  ojbce 

{10  <x;cceay  ^nojU;^  mo^,  great 
ight  was  seen  in  the  night. 

<íjicéohú,)TOf  to  disapprove,  dis* 
like,  contemn. 

-rfjteiXc,  a  sow. 

■rfj^e,  revenge. 

<()icc^f,  a  lady  of  pleasure. 

iijeceay  and  <ijtce<X;r<xJbe,  who- 
rish. 

xtjtcjm,  to  pray  or  entreat. 

iíjtcéo,  a  contradicting  or  gainsay- 
ing. 

-rfjtcama;;!,  concise,  compendious. 

itTteab,  to  steal  away,  or  retire 
privately. 

"tfiteoiUac,  a  second  proof. 

ifjteoinntrtx,  the  commandments; 
also  precepts,  singular  <x;éne. 

iíjieúnnt^  and  ajteamrtxc,  known, 
also  familiar,  nee,  sociable. 

if;teant<i;r,  acquaintance,  know- 
ledge :  bujne  bom  <x;éeantay, 
one  of  my  acauaintance. 

if;te<X;i;t<xc,  a  oifferent  person  or 
thing,  another. 

if;te<x^;jac,  a  change ;  <x^te<X;i;i<xc 
cula;b,  a  change  of  raiment 

iijie^fC,  an  admonition,  advice, 
or  lecture ;  vid.  leaBoift  b/ieoc, 
passim. 

ifjtej/ije,  resurrection;  ^Jfejjv^e, 
idem. 

<fjtejrijjm,  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

ifjcjeAf^^j  soon,  short,  generally 
applied  to  time;  jo  bajtjéú/t, 
shortly;  brevi  tempore,  a  short 
cut  or  way. 
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ií;éje;n,like,  or  another  one's  self^ 

quasi  regenitus. 
itjx^enjm,  to  regenerate. 
ii;cje;ne<xmu;n,  a  regeneration. 
-CCjtjt,  a  serpent^  which  seems  to 

be  the  asp;  sometimes  said  to 

a  iiery^  peevish  person  ;  Gr.  an}} 

damnum. 
•CLiipjDy  a  little  venemous  creature, 
ifjtj^  and  ixjtjje,  eiants ;  yvlgo 

f^t^JJ, ;  its  smgular  is  atoic  or 

ii;t;n,  commanded ;  bo  ^pjn  fé, 

he  commanded. 
Xijijnjro,  to  ordain,  to  order,  to 

command  or  direct. 
<ijt)nne,  a  firebrand ;  vulg.  pa;t- 

jnne ;  also  a  wart 
<i)'cjfif  father;   gen.  ixca^t  ^jijfi 

Djme,  a  serpent,  an  adder;  ^^jijjx 

luf^,  ground  ivy. 
<i)i)f,  an  af&ont,  an  abuse;  also 

shame, confusion;  ex.n<xori)<x;t;;r, 

blasphemv. 
if  jt;piD  ana  <i;t)pu  jdb,  to  affront, 

to  abuse,  to  shame ;  hence  iXjij- 

fe^c,  and  ba;ne  ^jijfc^c,  an 

abusive  reviling  man. 
if;é)aBa;t,  banishment,  expidsion. 
•^le,  an  old  rag. 
itjcle,  after;  ex.  bajtle  on  laoj, 

after  the  poem;  battle  abam 

bjonoiftba,  after  Adam's  exile. 
if;tméal,  repentance,  an  after  sor- 


row. 


ií;éne,  a  district  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  anciently  the  estate  of  a 
tribe  of  the  O'Caseys. 

ifjtne,  knowledge,  known  ;  njOfX 
huh  <i;tne,  it  was  not  known. 

if;tne,  a  commandment ;  <xn  bá/ia 
bCLjtne,  the  second  command- 
ment 

if;tn;m,  to  know,  also  to  rt^cam- 
mend;  ^)ijji  neamba,  d;t/?;m 
m<xn<im  jf  mo  ^rpjo^oib  jc  lamajb, 
in  manus  tuas  comme^mh  spiri- 
ttím  meum. 

ifjtneixc,  treasured  or  hoarded  up. 
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^jifie,  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow. 
iíjifXGúh  and  <x;é/te<xc<xy-,  repen- 
tance. 
<ilifi)r),  a  sharp  point 

tíjtftjojab,  to  dethrone,  or  depose 
a  sovereign.  N.  B. — The  trans- 
lator of  Dr.  Keating's  History, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage appears  in  every  page  of 
his  work,  translates  the  Irish 
word  ^jij(jo^ci>  into  that  of  re- 
establishment  on  the  throne, 
where  he  treats  of  the  reigns  of 
C<yjf\hji&  Ljpfe^ciXjji  king  of 
Le<ic-cu;nn,  and  OOoj-cO/ib  king 
of  Leat-moj;  the  scope  and 
sense  of  the  history  being  therein 
directly  contrary,  as  the  reader 
may  plainly  see. 

if ;éft;^,  an  imitation. 

<ijijijf,  a  report 

ii)il\)pm,  to  report ;  bo  ^jé]i]f  fé, 
he  reported  it ;  also  to  imitate. 

iíjijxjfteixc,  a  rehearser  or  relater ; 
ex.  iX)ij\jftQ^c  fZ^U  a  tale- 
bearer. 

<ipJZ^<^ry  vul^.  f  <xjtj3e<xy,  reluc- 
tance, unwillingness. 

if ;t;te<xK  and  ÍL;t;teaBab,  dwelling, 
inhabiting. 

if  )tj<3ft;oBab,  to  transcribe  or  copy. 

ifl,  i.  e.  <x;le<iiT)u;n  ;  Lat  alimen- 
turn,  nurture,  food. 

ifl,  a  brood,  or  the  young  of  any 
animal ;  a  bál  6  j,  her  young  ones. 

ifla,  nursing ;  hence  báloi,  i.  e.  bo 
ála,  to  nurse ;  ex.  <i;t);t-bala,  a 
foster-father;  LaL  alo,  alere. 

if  loi,  (quasi  ixlBiX  db  dlbebjne,)  a 
swan;  and  Welch  o/arA*,  a  swan. 

if  lu,  a  wound. 

if  la,  <xUajb,  skill  or  craft ;  hipc^ 
<xla;be,  an  art  or  trade,  and 
<xlab/)<ic,iull  of  artifice,  comical, 
crafty. 

iiloi,  wisdom. 

if  la,  speckled. 

if  lajm^  to  hail  or  salute,  sometimes 
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written  iralaim  bo  y^jle^ibaft  n<x 
ft;5  é,  they  hailed  him  king. 

<íl<x;m,  to  nurse,  or  foster ;  Lat 
fi^/  o;ljm,  irfem. 

tilixjm,  to  sing,  to  praise,  or  pjray 
to  ;  ex.  ^ta;m  Ója  tin  c6;mbé ; 
this  verb  is  like  the  Heb.  verb 
Vi>n,  which  signifies  to  praise, 
to  worship,  and  adore;  hence 
i^*^V7^^9  l^udate  Damnum. 

iXlup,  white,  bright,  clear,  fair. 

•Cilbin,  <ílhú.)r)y  me  name  of  Scot- 
land; Lat  Albania  genit.  na 
ftoilban. 

iflbanoc,  Scottish,  also,  a  Scot 

•cflbaftb,  an  halbard,  or  halbert 

•Cf  If  at,  a  cause  or  reason. 

•rflpaUc,  hid  or  concealed. 

-rflxa,  noble,  brave ;  Gr.  oXicij, 
jRobury  Hisp.  cdgo^  unde  ha  dC 
algOy  a  well  bom  man  ;  Jnjf 
áljoi,  an  old  name  of  Ireland. 

iiljay,  or  újl^jófj  a  felse  inclina- 
tion to  stool. 

ifll,  universal,  or  all ;  as  BSab-all, 
or  uU-buabac,  all-victorious  or 
triumphant. 

if  U,  or  oil,  great,  prodigious,  mon- 
strous, as  also  u;le,  universal, 
is  like  the  Hebrew  ^M»  nuxgntcsy 
potenSy  fortis  ;  hinc  ^«  nomen 
Deiy  *^K  '^K,  my  God,  my  God. 

ifll,  a  bridle. 

ifll,  and  vtUgo  e)le,  other,  strange, 
another,  is  like  the  Gr.  aXAoc> 
and  the  Lat  alius. 

ifll,  foreign,  alien;  hence  all- 
munia*  exotic,  that  comes  from 
a  foreign  country,  (from  all,  and 
mu);t,  me  sea,  or  from  all,  fo- 
reign, and  mu/i,  a  habitation,) 
Lat.  transmarinus,  ton  taoB  aj^ 
a;ll,  on  the  further  side;  tajnjj 
fe  a  nail,  or  an  all,  he  came 
from  the  opposite  side,  but  com- 
monl  V,  he  came  from  beyond  sea, 

ifll,  wild,  mab^a  alia,  i.  e.  cams 
idlvaticus,  a  wolf. 

ifll,  a  rock,  or  rocky  cliff;  by  flie 
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modems,  ajll,  pajll,  ex.  allclu^c, 

i.  e.  petfta  clu;t ;  jtixta  Bedam 

hist.  lib.  I.  c.  12.  munitnerUum 

erat  Pictorum. 
if lla,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the 

County  of  Cork,  which  gives  a 

name  to  a  barony,  called  after  it 

Óúballa. 
if  UaBajft,  or  mac  alia,  an  edio. 
if  llaBaft,  a  great  army, 
cfllab,  to  go  to,  to  meet ;  Gall. 

oiler. 
if llab,  a  present 

if  llab,  excellency,  fame,  greatness, 
if  lla;b,  savage ;  allca,  u&m. 
if  llann,  formerly,  as  a  n'allon,  in 

former  times. 
ifllcu/1,  transposition;  allca/t  na 

Bpocal,  the  transposition  of  the 

words, 
if  ll^lo^r,  mischief, 
if lljOftr,  an  orchard,  rectius  aBal- 

^O/it:,  an  apple-field ;  vvlgo  oU- 

tillmu/iac;  or  allmafuxc,  a  foreigner, 
a  traiismarine. 

tíllmúftba,  exotic,  outlandish,  of 
another  country. 

ifllma^bacr,  barbarity,  or  extra- 
ordinary cmelty,  ex.  allmúftbact: 
na  Loclannac  /to  6;  y-an  Bjrea/t 

ijt),  he  had  the  barbarity  of  the 
>anes  in  him. 

ifllob,  ancient,  also  formerly;  a. 
n'allob  and  a  n'altub,  in  ancient 
times.  Note. — This  Celtic  word 
atlob  is  the  original,  upon  which 
the  Latin  aUoditim,  signifying 
ancient  prc^rty,  hath  been  form- 
ed. 

ifllfiaon  and  all;t;an,  a  foreign  ex- 
pedition, or  voyage. 

ifUta/tac, other,  diverse,  opposite; 
taoB  allca/iac  na  baman,  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

ifllta,  wild, savage;  beatájje  all- 
ta,  wild  beasts. 

iilhijp  wild ;  ex.  bam  alUiji,  pr 
boman  alia,  a  spider,,  the  black 
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worm  of  the  wall^  for  olUo,  faUci, 
or  b^Uoiy  are  synonymous,  Lat. 
vallum,  and  hence  the  English 
word  ivall. 
mUup,  of  a  hind;  laoj  <xlla;n, 

aniwn. 
iflmciXbiX,  charitable,  giving  alms; 

eleemosynaritis, 
iilmojnne,  almonds. 
iílmfM^,  alms-deeds;   Lat  else- 

mosyna. 
<ilm<x;n,  the  country  and  residence 
of  tfie  famous  Fion  Mac  Cumhail 
in  Leinster. 
iilfxx,  yU;<xb  alp<^  the  Alps ;  vid. 

ifjlp. 
iflc,  a  nursing;  bixn-<i;lce,anurse, 

Cantab.  Ixmlitu. 
^Ic,  a  high  place,  or  edifice ;  see 
the  wokI  <3L;lt ;  Wei.  alth,  is  an 
ascent ;  Lat  aUtis. 
*<ilt,  an  action,  deed,  or  fact;  also 

an  article, 
tilt,  a  leap ;  Lat  scUttis. 
tUr,  a  part  of  any  thing,  a  section 

of  a  book, 
tilr,  a  joint :  cjhjfi  Alt<x;b,  between 

the  joints, 
tflc,  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
person  or  thing ;  ex.  a  Chajb; 
jiii  v^i^O)p,  Co/iua :  vr  :^^n  e 
<Ln  olt  Bart  ijiXjaHma,  Thady  re- 
vile not  me  poet  Toma,  who  is 
not  in  the  way  of  accosting  you ; 
Imj^  0  Cléj;te. 
i(lt5j^,an  altar;  Gen.  na  balt5;ta. 
tiltOcW,  visiting, 
iflt/ia,  a  foster-fitther ;  ban-últ/t^, 

a  foster-mother,  or  nurse, 
ifltr^oi jiXb,  to  move, 
iiltftomoi,  nursing;  úíújp.  alCfio- 
ma,  a  fosterer,  also  to  nurse  or 
foster. 
tíltft^na^,  nursing;  vid.  ^lajm, 
to  nurse ;  Wei.  cmtruan,  a  god- 
mother, 
iiltujab,  and  <iltu;jjm,  to  give' 
God  dianks;   ex.  OLltújijíi)  le 
Óiá,  I  thank  and  glorify  uod.     i 
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iittu^ixb,  grace  after  meat  This 
word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  custom  of  our  Pagaja. 
ancestors,  who  worshiped  their 
gods  in  altis  seu  excelsis,  on  the 
sununits  of  hills  and  mountains, 
as  appears  by  the  cams  or  heaps 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of 
high  places  in  Ireland. 

iiltaf  and  <xllt:u/-,  ixltact:  and  ^11- 
cact:,  wildness,  savageness,  bar- 
barity. 

iflubix,  wounds. 

iflajn,  fair;  jnjean  álajn,  a  fidr 
daughter  or  lady. 

iflujnn,  time. 

<im,  time ;  /tojme  J)<xm,  before  her 
time ;  <in  ixm,  in  time ;  pi.  <iman ; 
ex.  tjiOfpii  na  j'  ce;é;te  btxmon, 
the  fast  of  the  quatre  tense. 

if  ma,  the  hame  of  a  horse-collar, 
a  kind  of  band  about  a  draft- 
horse's  neck ;  Gr.  afifia,  a  band. 

if  m<xc,  a  vulture,  or  any  ravenous 
bird. 

if  mac,  out;  o  fO  amac,  hence- 
forth, henceforward. 

itmab,  and  vtdgo  amib,  a  madman, 
a  simpleton,  a  foolish,  silly  per- 
son, a  fool ;  hence  the  dimmut 
amab&n;  hat  omens. 

if  mabcu7,  a  fool,  a  madman. 

if  mabanajt,  folly,  foolishness. 

if  mabSuita,  foolish,  ill-judged. 

ifma;l,  broken. 

if  maniac,  fondness;  Lat  amor. 

if  m<x;tca,  a  fondness,  a  being  over 
kind. 

ifmartcac,  fond,  over  kind,  too  in- 
dulgent 

if  ma;tcajm,  to  be  fond  of,  or  kind 
to  a  ^rson ;  aj  ama/toc,  idem. 

if  mbeat:,  quick,  nimble,  swift. 

if  mbejr,  a  being,  essence. 

if mjojyre,  a  godfather. 

if m,  raw,  sour,  bitter;  ex.  feojl 
<xm,  raw  flesh. 

if  m,  a  kind  of  fishing-net 

ifm,  even,  also,  but;    Heb.   ^k. 
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etiam,  quinetiam. 
<f ri),  bad,  naughty, 
iima  and  <im<x;m,  to  be  raw. 
tfma;t  and  ixmu;l,  like  unto,  as; 

6r.   6/xaXoc9  and  Lat.  similis, 

Wei.  hamal. 
iimaj^e,  t;/t  <xm<x;lje,  Ty^^^i^Y 

in  Connaught. 
<fri)3i;i},  only,  alone,  except. 
<f  rmxon,  plurality,  it  ia  used  also  for 

twins, 
tírixx^,  music. 
<iii)<3i;tc,  a  feult 
iimjic,  behold. 
iim<X;tcajm,  to  see,  to  behold,  to 

look  at 
iim^j  a  river;  Lat.  amnisy  Wei. 

avouj  Coi.  at<a72,  and  Arm.  aun. 

ITiis  Irish  word  is  pronounced 

ilma/ij,  woe;  <im<x;t;  bu;t:,  woe 
unto  you. 

ifiixxn  008^,  the  river  Black  Water 
in  Munster. 

timaotrd;!,  rectítis  oibbixntoift,  good 
luck  or  prosperity  in  adventure ; 
Gal.  avanture,  bonne  avanture, 
vulgo  dicitur  únntufi;  as,  &j 
oijay  <in/7cii;t ;  it  also  signifies  a 
perquisite,  or  royalty;  ex.   fé 

tú;t,  sixteen  marks,  (as  chief- 
rent,)  besides  the  casual  perqui- 
sites, or  royalties. 

<f  róancoU,  the  letter  X,  according 
to  Flaherty,  also  the  aphthongs, 
sometimes  written  oiiixXftcoU. 

iim^jiaf,  doubt,  suspicion,  or  mis- 
trust ;  j<xn  ixm^jxuf,  without 
doubt 

<fm<x;i<yac,  dubious,  distrustful, 
suspicious. 

<im<Xf,  a  wild,  ungovernable,  or 
mad  man ;  t]±  tax  n'iXiixX;^,  Bed- 
lam; hence  the  dimin.  umufixn 
and  ^m^fOT. 

iimaf,  a  soldier;  in  the  Hebrew 
language  fDK  signifies  robtcstus^ 
fortis  fuU  ;  in  tne  German  am- 
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doc/i^  is  a  soldier. 

<f  rixx/'án,  a  dull,  or  stupid  man. 

iímúfd^  a  silly  woman. 

ifmja;!,  affliction,  tribulation,  sor- 
row; An  ixmjiXft  moft,  in  great 


CÍmlú,  <xiT)la;b,  and  <xmla;b,  so,, 
thus. 

iíAl<xb<i;;t,  dumb,  nmte. 

<iri)m<y,  impudent;  Broganinvita 
Bngidce;  also  importunate,  trou- 
blesome. 

iXm^f,  imusual,  extraordinary ; 
coLt  cnoba  ixmn^fy  a  smart  and 
Femarkable  battle. — f^.  Chro- 
nicon  Scotorum. 

if  m/KX,  rectius  <\K^<x,  a  poem,  hence 
iwí);tán,  a  sonnet  ;  quod  vid. 
<xm;t<x  collajm  cjUe,  apoem  com- 
posed for  St  Columbus. 

ifm/ta,  good,  great,  noble,  prospe- 
rous, lucky;  am;ta  a;t<xb  botaá- 
é<i;B,  bofia  est  scala  poptdis. 

<iii)/ia,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

<iri)rt<x,  moummg,  lamentation  for 
the  dead,  also  the  hilt  of  a 
sword. 

ifmftSu),  a  song,  rectius  aK/tSin. 

<fri);^<x5;leab,  a  lax,  a  looseness, 
or  flux. 

if  Au;n,  a  river ;  Lat  amnis. 

if  mm,  mischievous,  evil,  bad. 

if  mm,  to  refuse. 

iimm,  time;  cat  é  an  tarn,  what 
time?  Lat  tempus. — ^Vid.  <\m. 
t^o^a  na  m'ammon,  the  fast  of 
the  quatuor  tempora. 

if  m^;,  a  cupboard. 

if majc,  or  <xmu;T,  on  the  outside, 
without  doors,  besides,  without. 

ifmu;<-,  an  ambush,  ambuscade,  or 
surprise ;  also  any  violent  attack 
or  onset;  ex.  amu/-  lonjpoj/ic, 
surprising  the  camp  or  quarters 
of  an  enemy;  also  protection; 
ex.  tx  ChpjOft  mac  Oe,  t^^Si^a- 
loajt  ajle  a;;i  bamu^,  Chnst, 
Son  of  God,  we  all  fly  to  thy 
protection. — Old  Parchment. 
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<fma/*úb,  to  hit;  b'^mu^-abo/i  na 
;^ajTeúb5)/iÍ5e  é,  the  atchers 
hit  nim;  also  to  levels  or  aim 
at 

ifn,  the;  ex.  <in  hujnc,  the  man. 

tin,  whether;  ex.  <in  ti  mo  ca^ttx  ? 
art  thou  my  friend  ?    Lat  om. 

if/)^  or;  Mn,  one;  L<at  unt£«. 

iXi)y  in  compound  words  sometimes 
signifies  nation,  and  answers  to 
the  in  and  un  of  the  English^ 
and  to  the  in  of  the  Latin ;  ex. 
^nii^,  unhappiness^  infelicitous ; 
sometimes  when  put  before  a 
substantive  it  signifies  very  great, 
or  very  much ;  ex.  ianjcifiact,  a 
very  great  attempt;  when  put 
before  an  adjective  it  signifies 
very ;  ex.  anm6;i,  very  big. 

<(i)  is  the  article  of  the  masculine 
gender  in  oblique  cases,  as  na  is 
of  the  feminine ;  as  mtxc  oin  pj/t, 
mac  na  mn<x ;  vid.  na,  the  plural 
of  this  article  an  before  mascu- 
lines is  na,  as  n<x  fjji,  the  men. 

ifn,  evil,  bad,  also  a  kind  of  ves- 
sel. 

<fn,  water;  also  still  or  quiet 

if  n,  true ;  also  pleasant. 

ifn,  noble;  also  swift* 

tina,  riches ;  a  comu  copia,  or  in- 
exhaustible treasure ;  also  a  con- 
tinuance of  calm  weather  ;  ex.  tx 
tii  <kn  <U)a  naomta  <xnn,  there  is 
now  a  heavenly  blessing  or  plen- 
ty-    . 

ifnabujb,  unripe,  sharp. 

<inaca;l,  quietness,  protection,  re- 
lief, ddiverance,  also  mercy ;  ex. 
bo  pjfífíe  iXTíiXCúl  a;;t,  he  showed 
him  mercy. — K 

iinaciX/t,  affliction,  calamity;  a  to 
m'ixnac/ta,  in  the  day  of  my  rf- 
fliction;  tr'anac/taythyafflietion. 

ifnoc,  anger. 

<Ít)^c,  a  washing,  or  tinging; 
oinoic  j:iib  a  n^jjm  a  Ijn  c/i6, 
ifUixerunt  sua  arma  sanguine. 

<(n^c^ji),  danger,  misfortune ;  also 
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if  f^ 

a  bad  accident;  bo  h^jn  ana- 
cajn  bo,  he  came  by  a  bad  acci- 
dent. 

if  nub,  delay ;  jon  OJMib,  sine 
mora, 

ifnab,  danger. 

if  na^,  neaC  clean. 

if najixjb,  against 

ifnajc,  a  wound. 

if  na;c  me)  save  thou  me. 

if  na;ce,  a  saving,  or  protection. 

ifnajcjm,  to  save,  to  relieve,  or 
protect ;  also  to  beware,  or  take 
care;  ex.<inajcleat,taÁLeheed; 
ana;cj:eab  tXft  <xn  peiijcjl  ib  tú, 
I  will  save  you  from  tnat  danger. 

if  nacjU,  restless. 

if  n<xjnb;te<xb,  insatiable. 

if na;;it:,  soft,  toider. 

ifnajftc,  bandle-cloth,  or  linen  of 
small  breadth. 

<ín^jf9  backward,  revarsed. 

ifnajtnjb,  unknown. 

if  nál,  breath ;  Wei.  anadl. 

if  7)^1,  an  annal ;  pi.  ixn^ld,  annals. 

if  nálac,  a  chronicle,  annals. 

if  nail,  hither,  from  beyond;  ex. 
an'úll,  tdft  Jo/tbon,  over  Jordan. 

if  nam,  life,  soul ;  Lat.  amma. 

if  namcoifia,  a  bosom  friend;  also  a 
penitentiary;  Jo;rep  anamcafta 
cluana  m;c  nojf,  Joseph  Peni- 
tentiary of  Clonmacnois.— flu. 
Chron.  Sc. 

if  nam,  rare;  ^o  banam,  seldom, 
rarely. 

ifnaojbjn,  woe,  also  disagreeable ; 
ex.  a^r  anaojBjn  ba;t:,  woe  unto 
you. 

ifnBa,  prodigious,   great,  porten- 

'    tons. 

ifnbal,  huge,  exceeding  great; 
from  anba  and  all,  universal,  or 
all ;  anbal,  all-prodi^ous. 

ifnbpa;ne,  weakness,  fainting ;  aj 
bul  an  anbpajne,  ready  to  faint ; 
from  the  augmentative  ana  and 

f:ann,  weak,  feeble;  hence  un- 
pann.    This  word  is  commonly 
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pronounced  <xnu;ne. 

•CCnifMn,  weak,  feeble. 

tínbá/',  a  sudden,  untimely,  or 
unnatural  death. 

•CfpfipDb,  ignorant. 

tinbpojl,  brave,  or  coura^us. 

<ínb)íin<xc,s«isual,  lustfiu;  rectius 
txn-mjanoic. 

tf/ibob,  ialsehood,  villany. 

<(nhOfxb,  furious. 

xinhftji  and  tXijBrtujt,  brotli ;  from 
<xn,  water,  ana  hfiajiy  boiled. 

iiniftop,  tyranny, 

if/76u<xn,  uneasiness,  anxiety ;  pro- 
nounced <ujB6;n,  as  ISin  o  <xw- 
butxjn,  full  of  anxiety  and  sur- 
prise. 

<i/)ca;nt:,  reviling,  or  backbiting» 

<ir)CiXjt  and.anca;te<MÍ),  a  squan- 
dering, or  extravagant  spending. 

if ncome,  a  ship-anchor. 

if  nboc,  bad,  also  anger. 

ifnbaj J,  sin. 

iínbána,  presumptuous,  impudent 

ifnbon,  although. 

iínb6écú/-<ic,  presumptuous. 

iÍDbóccoi;^,  presumption. 

tf/jbuoilaftapi,  Catnechresis. 

if  nbujne,  a  wicked  man. 

<íné<il,  a  swoon ;  ex.  te;b  <inéoit> 
she  fell  in  a  swoon. 

<íné)f,  a  skin,  or  hide. 

if upa,  ^incixb,  <x/7p<x;b,  a  storm,  a 
tempest;  ex.  <in  ixnrixb  iortbSijn, 
in  the  swelling  of  tne  Jordan. 

if npoc,  or  <xnj:<xb<xc,  overflowings 
tempestuous. 

itnjpam,  we  will  stay,  or  remain. 

if nplai,  a  tyrant,  an  usurper. 

if  npoftldn,  puissance,  tyranny,  op- 
pression, usurpation;  ^npbplixn 
na^  loclomac  oicuy  na  njoill 
mbúoiinoi,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Danes  and  other  foreigners. 

if nja  and  jnje,  but 

ifnjan jac,  a  snare. 

iXn-^iXCtpnn^Cy  glittering. 

ifnjlHx;b,  sin. 

ifpjBdjb,  valiant,  stout,  hardy, 
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courageous. 

if njclu,  a  champion. 

ifnjci^u^^e,  an  anchorite. 

ifDjlonn,  adversity,  danger;  also 
oppression. 

if njlaob,  a  great  cry. 

ií/TTnáta,  relations;  also  respite, 
delay. 

ifn;uji  to-day;  anciendy  written 
jn  ujj,  and  jn  u^,  for  j  is  not 
pronounced ;  it  is  the  same  as 
hui  in  French  and  oy  in  Spa- 
nish ;  Lat  hodie. 

if  n;ilb,  error,  depravity. 

if  n;ábac,  depraved,  perverse. 

ifnmao;/),  hatred,  pique. 

ifnmjan,  concupiscence,  sensuality, 
excess  of  any  thing,  mostly  ap- 

{>lied  to  the  passion  of  lust; 
rom  the  particle  <in  and  m^Si/7,  a 
desire;  plur.  <Xi9m;2u)a, ixnmjána 
na  coloa,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

if  niT))^ac,  sensual^  lustful. 

ifnmo^,  very  great;  jo  btxnmo/t, 
exceedingly. 

cfnn,  there,  therein,  in  the  said 
place. 

ifnna;cte,  a  cleansing  or  purifying. 

if/);)<xb,i.  e.  ma;U,dday;  jan  ouj- 
nab,  immediately. 

ifnniijb,  a  year. 

cfnDpoctxl,  a  word  of  course^  a  pro- 
verb. 

iinn-^c^jjim,  an  appellation,  or  nam- 
ing. 

iXnnf^y  in  this  very  place,  here; 
also  in  the ;  ex.  úxírifú,  to,  in  the 
day. 

<(nnf^,  beloved,  dear. 

iinnf  úct,  love. 

if  n/)to;l,  lust. 

if  nn^on,  in  him ;  also  then. 

iinont^fi,  over. 

'<Xnojfy  now ;  <i  /)0;r<i,  the  same. 

ti/70;rjajlt,  a  chasm,  or  great  gap. 

ifn/toi,  one  in  the  next  degree  of 
honour  to  an  otlari). 

if /}|io,  abundance. 

ifn/io,  misery,  hardship,  bad  wea- 
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ther ;  from  on  and  /to,  frost 

if  n/tiX,  the  dregs  of  men,  or  meanest 
person ;  jjolU  <in;ta. 

<in/i6;bteOLc,  oppressed. 

ifn/tojbe,  oppressed,  hard  set. 

iínf^újne,  a  chasm. 

<infz^)fic,  a  clamour,  or  great 
cry. 

xinfunnt^Cy  a  greedy-gut,  a  gor- 
belly. 

iinfO'^y  misery,  adversity,  hard 
cheer,  affliction ;  bo  luct  ixn/'ojj, 
to  the  afflicted. 

if  npn,  then. 

if  n/-ii  jft^b,  scurrili^. 

ifnCiX/t/t^;/) J,  a  strife,  or  debate. 

if  ntojl,  inordinate  desire  or  will. 

if DtOjljm,  to  lust  after  a  thing,  or 
be  very  desirous  thereof;  bVn- 
to;l;^  fey  he  lusted. 

ifntojljieixct:,  an  earnest  or  vehe- 
ment longing  or  desire. 

if  ntíoíÍHxltoj  rt,  a  glutton ;  from  <U)a 
and  tom<xlt<x;m,  to  eat 

if  nuálHX;!,  excessive  pride. 

if  nuajB/tCiic,  proud. 

ifna^Lj/t,  when,  at  the  time  that 

if7)u<i;jr,fierce  or  cruel. 

if  nu^;^le,  baseness ;  also  more 
base. 

ifnu^ilujT,  burdensome. 

if nuay,  down,  from  above. 

iina^f^Xy  mean,  base,  or  ignoble. 

iXmnny  or  omonn,  over  to  uie  other 
side,  beyond  seas. 

if  0.— Abie,  <xo  is  used  by  our  mo- 
dem grammarians  instead  of  the 
^e,  and  oe  of  the  ancients,  and 
<xo;  instead  of  aj,  and  are  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  this 
substitution  is  very  abusive,  as  it 
carries  away  the  words  from  tibeir 
radical  propriety  and  affinity  with 
other  languages. 

ifoBbii,  beautihd;  b;tc<3ic  AObba, 
^oKboct,  obedience;  also  beauty. 

ifob,  fire. 

ifob,  the  liver. 
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if  ob<i,  the  proper  name  of  a  man, 
equal  to  Hugo  and  Hugh  in 
English;  ex.  ifobtx  u<x J<Ie;tt, 
Hugh  0'Neil,^tótt«  Oeb ;  it  is 
the  same  name  as  Eudes  in 
French. 

ifob<i;^e,  a  pastor,  a  shepherd,  a 
cow-herd. 

ifobiXj^cAct:,  a  keeping,  or  herding 
of  cattle. 

ifopuiXtm<X;t,  detestable,  horrible, 
odious. 

ifo;,  a  stranger,  a  guest 

ifo;,  or  <x,  a  swan. 

if ojf,  a  confederacy,  a  compact,  or 
agreement. 

ifo;,  instruction,  knowledge,  or 
discipline. 

if  oj,  honour,  respect 

ifo;  and  ;,  an  island ;  ex.  ^O)  or  j 
Colajm  C/);Ue,  an  island  in  Scot- 
land, where  St  Columbus  lived 
chief  abbot 

ifo;  and  ;,  a  countrjr;  as  aoi  CDúC 
Ca;Ue,  the  territory  of  Mac 
Cmlle,  or  the  barony  of  Imo- 
killy.  Note. — This  Irish  word 
ao;  or  ;,  signifying  an  island, 
also  a  region,  or  country,  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  Hebrew  'K>  in- 
sula,  regioy  provincia,  an  island ; 
also  a  territory,  or  region. — ^Vid. 
Opitiuis  and  Buxtorfs  Lexi- 
com. 

ifo;6,  neat,  elegant,  civil,  cour- 
teous. 

ifo;b,  likeness,  similitude. 

if o;Be,  pleasant,  comely. 

ifo;l)ei\l,  pleasant,  a  rejoicing,  or 
merriment;  ex.  m;  <xo;l)e<\l,  re- 
joicing time. 

ifo;l)eúl,  fire,  or  a  spark  thereof; 
from  oob,  fire;  ex.  ná  fé)t> 
^ofSeixl  j<xn  j:<xbú^<xb,  do  not 
blow  a  spark  or  ember  that  is 
not  kindled. 

ifo;&le,  a  sign  or  mark. 

iio;bl;j;n),  to  mark. 

iiojhne^f  and  ao;bn;o;r,  joy,  de- 
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li^t;  caw  M)hn]f,  for  delight. 

<ÍÓ;be,  youth. 

iíojbé<xbac,  well-behaved, 

iXojhé&T^  a  hair-lace^  a  fillet,  a 
head-band. 

ifo;be,  a  skilM  or  knowing  per- 
son. 

iio)beiXct,  hospitality^  succour^ 
lodging. 

<ro;beuctac^  hospitable. 

iio;bebe,  a  guest 

<io)U  the  mouth ;  Cantab.  ahoL 

<(o]lhfiéo,  a  lime-kiln. 

<io;leac,  a  gazing  stock. — Nah.  3. 
6. 

iiojleixc,  dung ;  AO;l;  j,  of  or  be- 
longing to  dung;  ex.  c^nn,  or 
CiXftniw  <xoJl;5,  a  dung-hill. 

iio;le<U}M^  excellent,  fine,  charm- 
ing. 

iiojUreOj  and  iXjUy^oj,  a  cater- 
pillar. 

iío;i7,  a  rush. 

iio;n,  honour. 

iCojn,  in  compound  words  is  the 
same  as  úoo,  one,  though  <xo)n  is 
never  said  but  when  the  first  or 
initial  vowel  of  the  second  word 
of  the  compound  happens  to  be 
of  the  denomination  of  Cdoly  or 
small  vowels;  ex.  uow-jntjny 
one  mind ;  ao;o  j:);i,  of  a  single 
man ;  as  com;t<xc,  or  co;n)-;te;c 
úújn-fjrí,  a  duel ;  ^n-n),  any 
thin^;  out  úOrí-fjfi  and  txon-nj 
is  said  very  commonly  and  pro- 
perly. 

iioine,  the  vulgar  and  corrupt  word 
for  Friday ;  ex.  aojne  an  cé<x^- 
txx,  Gooa  Friday. — Fid.  infra 
be  and  bja. 

<io)n)m,  to  fas%  or  to  abstam  from 
fledi  on  Friday. 

iiojji  and  <xjft;^,  a  curse  or  male- 
diction ;  is  analogous  to  the 
Hebrew  nnn,  accursed,  male- 
dictus. — Grenes.  3. 14. 

ifo;;tjm,  to  curse. 

<io;fie<Ljft<ib,  a  restipulatioo. 
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iiojy  and  aojy^,  an  oblique  case 
of  úOff  quod  vid. 

ifol,  lime ;  ú.ólfópj)f  a  lime-kiln. 

iioliib,  to  plaster  and  to  whitewash 
with  lime. 

iion,  excellent,  good ;  Cantab,  on, 
the  same. 

<fOn,  a  country. 

iion,  or  J)<xon,  recHus  ean,  one; 
the  same  as  the  6r.  nominat. 
neuter  li/,  genit  hog,  and  Lat 
units. 

ifonac,  a  fair,  an  assembly. — Fid* 
<ionte<Lct. 

iConac,  a  market-town  in  Lower 
Ormond. 

iToncift,  alone. 

iioniX/KXct:,  singularity. 

iion^fx^n  and  oonaftb^,  single,  all 
alone. 

ifonafKXCb,  singularity. 

ifonbuu,  <x;fi  <xon6<il,  together. 

ifoncút/t<ic,  a  fellow-citizen,  or 
one  of  the  same  town  or  city. 

iionba,  a  simple ;  it  is  the  opposite 
oicutnufc,  a  compound. 

if  onba,  singular,  particular. 

ifonboct,  unity ;  vulgo  úOnt^ct. 

-donrajfic,  wallowing,  2  Sam.  20. 
12.— Bedel's  Bible. 

iionft^LciiniXc  andox)nft<xciinb<x,  de- 
solate, solitary ;  also  particular ; 
as  JO  b<xo/7;tacSiniXc,  in  particu- 
lar, only. 

itonfttxcimac  anáúOnfiúc<íj)^f,  de- 
solation, or  solitude. 

if  on;^lojne,  of  one  surname. 

ifonta  and  aontujoib,  celibacy,  or 
the  unmarried  state;  brjne  en 
<xont5;ab,  a  man  unmarried.^ 

ifonta,  ixontixb  and  AOntujúb,  a 
vote,  or  consent 

ifontabac,  willing ;  jo  booncúbúc, 
willingly. 

if ontciJLct:,  corrupte  et  vulgo  <io- 
nac,  a  fair,  an  assembly»  or  con- 
vention; plur.  aontajje. 
ifoi)ta;jjm,  to  obey,  to   consent 
to. 
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tíontttji  and  ^o/jrajjce,  united, 
agreed  to. 

iíonn^jji,  once,  one  time. 

tíor-j^teine,  the  small  County  of 
Limenck,  from  the  hill  called 
Knockgreine  to  Limerick,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  theO'Conu- 
ings,  whose  principal  castle,  near 
Limerick,  was  called  C^jfle^ji 
O'CODUjnT,  or  Castle  Council ; 
OLOy  t/tjiDix;  J,  from  Owny  to  Li- 
merick. 

^^ff  iigc ;  CÚ  J}ao;y  tu,  how  old 
are  you  ?  Wei.  oes. 

if  or,  a  sect  or  kind  of  people,  of 
the  same  condition,  protession, 
or  degree ;  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  and  French  gens:  ^Of 
edlabdn,  the  men. of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  iXOf  te<xb,  no  c;a;l,  mu- 
sicians; iXOf  bana,  poets;  ^or 
T<xU;/i,  die  sick;  <xoy  a<iy-<xl, 
me  nobility  or  gentry ;  <xo^  or 
^XUf  e^ft^  young  and  old 
folks. 

iíoft^  and  <iopT)<i^,  old,  ancient. 

-dot,  small,  litde. 

-doty  a  bell. 

<foé,  a  crown. 

ifoc,  any  servile  work)  especially 
ploughing. 

ifpiX,  an  ape. 

<(pf\<3i)r)T),  mercy. 

ifp/jiin,  an  apron. 

iiptac,  mortal. 

^P")5*"P®>  id  qiwd  ^)h)i,  quod 
via. 

if/t,  our;  a  pronoun  agreeing  with 
the  Latin  noster. 

iijx,  or  <x;/i,  upon ;  as  <i|i  an  b'ca- 
loiii),  upon  the  earth ;  also  at,  or 
in;  as  <x^  'titajf,  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  vid.  <ijj\.  It  is  written  in 
the  old  manuscripts  paj/t  or  pOfx ; 
English,  over. 

ii/i,  or  <i;;i,  when  set  before  words 

of  price  answers  to  the  English, 

for;  ex.  a^i  bejc  bpjoy-a  cjtc^cto 

<i/i5jb  bo  b/i<\;te<xb  <3in  ^lan^íj- 
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teSj/t ;  it  also  agrees  withy&r  in 
other  respects ;  as  iXfi  olc<x;^,  for 
badness;  <X;t  ci  neaca;K,  for  tíieir 
horses. 

if /1,  by  adding  another  word  to  it^ 
makes  the  same  an  adverb ;  as  ^ 
<Xft  ixjfy   or  <irt  b|iu;m,    backr 
wards ;  ^ji  <xo/)o<xU,  together,  in 
one  place. 

ii/i,  is  very  often  taken  for  <x  hejji ; 
ex.  <x;t  fé,  says  he ;  <x/i  p,  says 
she ;  <X;t  pab,  say  they. 

if  ft,  a  plague ;  also  any  great  slaugh- 
ter, or  havoc;  also  the  slain  in 
battle ;  as  <L;t  a  d'<i/i,  upon  the 
slain ;  Cantab,  hara,  slaughter ; 
Gr.  aprtg.  Mars ;  and  Gr.  ixgay 
Dirce. 

if/t,  ploughing,  husbandry ;  oi/t  ha 
art  bo  b;  <in  t;/t,  the  land  was 
ploughed ;  Gr.  agoiuy  and  Lat 
aro. 

iXjiy  a  guiding  or  conducting. 

if  ;t<3i,  a  page,  lacquey,  or  coach- 
man. 

ii;ta,  a  conference. 

if/ta,  the  loin;  plur.  2i;tana,  the 
reins ;  jala/t  na  na/t^i/?,  a  pain 
in  the  reins,  or  loins. 

if  ;t<x,  a  country  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary. 

cf  ;tab<x,  for  the  sake  of,  for. 

ii/t<xca;t,  motion. 

if /t<xc,  a  ploughshare ;  also  utensib 
for  ploughing. 

<i]\^c,  strength,  puissance,  power ; 
hence  á;t<icbdc,  able,  puissant : 
and  ii/t<xcb<i;^,the  same  as  <x;tac. 

tf/tac,  a  bier ;  hat  feretrtan. 

if;tOLCul,  a  cell,  or  grotto,  a  hut, 
&c. ;  we  commonly  call  a  deso- 
late forsaken  house  tjj  <\/ta- 

il/tab,  strong,  brave. 

if  ;iabú,  a  severe  punishment. 

if /tab,  a  ladder;  ex.  <xm;ta  <x/tab 
bo  tuáCiXiB,  bona  est  scala  po- 
pulis.^yid.  Brogofiy  in  Fit, 
Brig. 
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iiliciyy  a  running. 

ti;tajpl<xyx!a,  the  running  of   the 
reins. 

<íf\újbe^jf,  a  desk^  or  })ulpit. 

íí|t<i;j-y-^;<xn<x,  the  reinsofabri- 

V     die ;  pi.  tXftci; jeixua. 

tf^tajU,  both. 

<ift<xjm,  to  plough ;  Gr.  apow,  iuid 
Lat  aro. 

<ifi<Kn,  bread;  derived  from  A;t, 
ploughing,  husbandry ;  as,  ^juxn 
c;tu;t:neact<x,  <Kj\iai  o/uxx,  ixjujo) 
cojfice,  Sec;  Gr.  aprovf  panis. 

<i;t<3in,  a  name  of  diverse  hills  or 
hilly  places  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  Gr.  opov,  accusat 
of  opoQy  a  mountain. 

<(fiúii^  the  kidneys;  jftáb  na  n'á- 
/ta/7,  a  tender  love. 

iXfiú,ri^)lt,  a  pannier. 

tf/tanctx,  a  pantry. 

tí/tánójft,  a  baker. 

<i;i<ion,  both;  pB  a  ftiXón,  you 
both. 

<íft^f9  a  room,  a  house,  or  habita- 
tion ;  m'a/tay*,  my  house. 

ií/tBa,  yet,  nevertheless. 

tí^tBoc,  havoc,  destruction. 

<t7tKa/t,  or  <x;tm<Xrt,  a  host,  an  army. 

<í;tB<XH,  com,  either  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  fifcc,  particularly  so  called 
when  in  standing  com,  or  before 
it  is  threshed ;  Lat  arva,  arvo- 
rvm,  fields  of  com. 

ifftb/tujjneac,  scarce  of  com. 

ii/tc,  an  ark;  Lat.  area;  as  a^ic 
^íaoj,  the  ark  of  Noah. 

ii^c  and  <i;tj,  a  large  chest  in  the 
form  of  a  ship.  The  name  of 
tlie  ship  ArgiAS  seems  formed 
upon  the  Celtic  iX/tj. 

<i;tc,  the  body. 

<i;tc  an*  <x;tc5Ln,  a  little  pig;  also 
a  dwarf. 

ii/ica;/?^eal,  an  archangel;  other- 
wise a;tb<x;nje<xl. 

if/fceonncic,  an  archdeacon, 
ficeana^  henceforth,  in  like  man- 
ner. 
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tie 

íí/icii,  a  band-dog ;  otherwise  ti^ft-. 
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ii/tclaac/ta,  an  emmet  or  lizard; 
<x;tclu2ic;t<3i  na  y-lejBe,  coluber. 

iijxCfXiiy  or  e<x;tc;t<i,  an  eclipse; 
^jxcjiú  jrtéjne,  eclipsis  solis. 

<i;tca;ll,  a  hermit's  cell. 

ti/tb,  an  ascent,  or  high  place; 
hence  the  British  Gartii,  a  pro- 
montory. 

<i;tb,  high,  mighty,  great,  noble;  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
Persian  language ;  it  is  true  Cel- 
tic, and  the  Lat  ardutis-a,  am, 
high,  lofty,  difficult,  is  formed 
uix)n  the  older  Celtic  language, 
Wei.  fiardh,  fair,  handsome. 

"Ci/tb  and  <x;tt,  noble,  or  strong; 
hence  the  proper  name  of  a  man, 

<i/tba,  a  'moimtain  to  the  east  of 
Cashel,  anciently  the  estate  of  a 
tribe  of  the  O'Deas. 

ifftba, high, haughty;  CiiUjcSi^ba, 
higli  huls. 

<i;tbac,  a  territory  of  Carbury  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  O'Flins,  called 
from  thence  O'plajn  iutb<i ;  also 
a  hill  and  village  in  tne  County 
of  Limerick,  near  Newcastie. 

if  ftbixcoib,  a  height,  top,  or  sum- 
mit 

iiftbajiXb,  honour,  promotion. 

<f;tb<x;5;m,  to  extol,  exalt,  or  pre* 
fer. 

ií;tbíin,  a  hillock,  or  littie  height 

<í/tbánac,  proud,  Iiigh-mindea. 
/tbciicao;^,  a  throne;  pi.  &ftb- 
c<ut/ie<ica;  also  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see. 

<ij<6ceixnn^fy  dominion,  power, 
supremacy;  hence  <X;tce<xnn<xc, 
sometimes  written  púj/iceann<ic, 
signifies  a  superior,  or  eminent 
person  in  the  hierarchy,  as  a 
metropolitan,  bishop,  abbot,  arch- 
deacon, &c. 

<ij\t>cjOfy  tribute,  chief  rent# 
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iíf(6cajÍ9  supreme  power,  rather 
impost 

ií^beúr-cop  and  vulgo  eúf  boj,  an 
archbishop. — Fid.  e<X;rbo;. 

ii;tbpe<xm<inac,  a  high-steward ; 
potius  ÍL/tbp<xbm<xnac. 

if^ibjocixc,  loud,  noisy. 

ii^bam,  a  plough-ox. 

ii /ibafic,  a  pair  of  colours,  an  en- 
sign. 

<i;ib<x^<xc,  high,  stately,  bold, 

ii;ibm<xc<3L,  it/ibma;,  the  archiepis- 
copal  seat  of  the  Primate  of  Ire- 
land. 

ifjtboj  and  0;tb6j,  a  thumb;  0ft- 

,    bo;  cojpre,  the  creat  toe. 

<(;\bóU<xm,  a  chiet  professor  of  any 
science;  as  oUam  fie  retxnciX;^, 

.  an  antiquary,  a  chief  ciironicler, 
oUam  fte  ban,  a  poet 

ifftbOft<iy-,  vtdgo,  paftbOfiay,  the 
lintel  of  a  door. 

iffibfiixc,  a  monarch. 

iC;ibftac,  gain,  profit,  advantage. 

iifibfteactoiy',  a  synod,  an  assem- 
bly, or  convention ;  a  contraction 
of  ^fxtojjieixét^f. 

<f  fib;<^o;l,  a  college,  or  university. 

ii fib^rajaftt,  a  hign  priest,  or  pon- 

iffibUTOb,  to  extol,   to  promote, 

.   nei^ten. 

if  fipdb,^  in  the  meanwhile. 

if /tjrooib,  for. 

iifiT,  white;   Gr.   ItpyoQ,  alhus; 

whence  the  Latins  derive  their 
.argentum,  ab  albedine,  though 

as  properly  ftom  this  Celtic  word 

iji/i; ;  unde  <ifi;;ob. 
if /15,  milL 
if  ft;,  a  champion;  from  tXfiTajm, 

to  spoil;  hence  <Xft;ba,  vwiant, 

brave,  military. 
ifftT,  the^  same  as  <Xftc,  an  ark, 

chest,  bier,  or  coffer, 
if  ft;,  famous,  excellent,  noble, 
iifijab,  or  oijftjjob,  a  stopping,  or 

hmdrance. 
if;tja;m,    to   spoil,   plunder,   lay 
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waste,  or  destroy ;  and  a/tjnajíí 

is  the  same, 
ifftjdjn,  a  plundering,  or  robbing; 

hence    ce<xU<Xfi5<i;n,    sacrilege, 

robbing  churdies. 
if  ft5<x;;i;m,  to  keep,  to  herd. — FuL 

ilfijiXjftc,  he  or  she  kept;  ex.  ^ji* 
joijftt:  laete  <x;nb;3  cocftca  po^ 
iDeobon  J?é)be,  custodiebat  die 
vehementisjoluvicB  oves  in  media 
planitie. — Brogan,  in  Vit  Brigit 

tlfijnab,  robbery,  plunder,  devas- 
tation; a;ft;ne,  idem;  jo  mo 
t3in<ij;^be  oijftTne  bo  ifftbmaca, 
so  that  Arma^  was  near  being 
ruined  by  pillage. 

iifxpiojii,  a  destroyer. 

if ;iju;mej/7t:  and  aftju;n,  an  argu- 
ment, or  proof. 

<ij<jfy  again. — Mat.  17.  23. 

if/ileoj,  a  high  ill-judged  aim, 
high  flight 

ifftléOTdc,  full  of  high  attempts. 

if  ftloj J,  gathering,  rectius  táftloj j, 
as  jireayttx  an  cafdojj,  the  feiSt 
of  the  gathering ;  hence  ciiftloj 
<iftb<x;ft,  a  gathering  or  bringing 
in  the  com  from  the  fields  to  the 
bams  or  com-yard. 

if  ftm,  a  weapon,  arms ;  le  lámaftm 
ma;be,  with  a  hand-weapon  of 
wood.  The  Egyptian  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  used  no  other 
arms  but  staves  of  wood. 

iíftmájl,  an  army;  also  weapons, 
arms,  an  armoury;  it  forms  <ifi- 
mála  in  the  g^tive. 

if;ima;n,  or  a/tnoann,  an  oflScer; 
hence  is  derived  the  name  of  Ar- 
minius,  the  famous  German  gene- 
ral. 

if  ftma/ta,  a  check,  or  rebuke. 

if  ftmac,  slaughter. 

if  firh;nb;m;  to  worship,  honour,  Oi 
reverence. 

ifftmOftCLc,  <iftmOfi<X7CC,  armorici, 
the  Britons  of  Low  Brittany* 
This  word  is  compounded  of  iXft 
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and  mo/t  or  ma/i,  both  together 
signifykig    ad  mare,   or   super 

.    wore. 

<f /tmtiX,  armed. 

if/tm<i;m,to  arm;  <iKm<x;5te,  armed. 

5Í/tmu;nre<X;t,  let  him  be  blessed ; 
an  impersonal. 

<f /in,  the  genit.  of  újxú,  the  loin,  or 

.  flank ;  Scot,  the  kidney ;  o  mx 
ha;/ti7;B,  from  the  loins. 

<(ftr)^)iy  a  band. 

-ii;tn<x;5;m,  to  pray ;  vid.  ajir)<xj^jm, 
p/t;tcixb,    bat;r<)Lb,   a/tnajjeab, 
V  prcedicabat,  baptizahaty  orabat. 
— Vit  S.  Patric. 

<f /tn<X) jce,  pro  á;iJ7<xjjée,  prayers. 

liftOjll  or  <X;ti3L;ll,  a  great  deal, 
many,  &c. ;  ju/t  6;tbd;j  pcvb 
oi/id;ll  bo  ;ijaj<xla;b  y-an  co- 
m<i;/tle;^n,  that  they  ordained 
many  wholesome  laws  m  that 
synod. — Vid.  Annales  Tigher- 
nachi,  ad  annmn  1152. 

tiftO;le,  a  certain,  or  another ;  ex. 
/to  f  ojlly^i)  djnjeoil  <3U7  <xjfl)niQ 
b'a/to;le  ;^ano;;t,  50  nuBdj/tt, 
cutdam  viro  sapienti  Angelus 
in  somnis  apparuit  et  dixit y  Lt.  B. 

ii/tojle,  or  d/tdjUe,  as  much,  as 
many  more ;  ex.  /to  pázdjb  dn 
Cd/ibjndl  ibdpd/to  pdUjum  dn 
tirtbmdcd,  pdUjum  dn  ifjit 
CljSit,  djuy-  d/td;le  d  Ccondc- 
tdifi  c.'^af  fixn  CDumdo.  Cardi- 
nal Papyron  left  a  Pallium  at  Ar- 
magh,  a  Pallium  in  Dublin,  and 
an  equal  number  in  Connaught 
and  Munster. — Fid,  Annales 
Tighemachi  Clonmacnoisensis 
Archidiaconi. 

<f /t|t,  a  stag,  or  hind. 

if/t/tdct:,  an  image,  a  spectre,  or 
apparition. 

if/i/tdctd,  tall,  puissant,  mighty, 

.   brave. 

ti/i/tdccd;^-,  power. 

it/t/tdb,  ornament 

i(/t/tdb,  merchandize ;  pi.  d/i/tÍL;be, 
pedlars'  goods,  &c. 
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'  tf/t/td;/)5,  convulsions;  alsoastitck 

a/t;^d,  old,  ancient,  stricken  in 
years. 

<i/t;^d/7td,  ancient 

cf /tt,  a  bear. 

if/tt:,  a  man's  name,  Arthur,  so 
called  from  d/tt,  a  bear;  like 
the  Gr.  uKpTog,  urstts,  or  ratlier 
from  d/tt,  noble,  great 

<i/tt,  noble,  generous. 

<i/tt,  a  stone ;  hence  d/ttene,  gra- 
vel, pebbles. 

ti /tt,  a  tent,  or  tabernacle. 

cf /ttcdj/tedl,  a  quarry,  or  stone-pit 

cf /ttedjal,  an  article. 

ii/tt/tdc,  a  ship ;  d/t/ttdc,  idem, 

if /tt/td,  an  artery,  or  vein. 

<f /tt/tdTdb,  to  do,  or  make. 

<i/ttd;;jm,  to  sail. 

if /tt/tú;Tjm,  to  increase  or  enlarge. 

if /ta;/r,  ^e  way. 

if /tu^,  the  neck. 

if;^,  out  of;  ex.  d/*  dn  b'tdldm, 
out  of  the  ground ;  iXf  dn  ttj/t,. 
out  of  the  country ;  Lot.  abs. 

'(if,  is  equal  to  tun  and  is  in  Eng- 
lish ;  ex.  d/-  me  ixn  t;  d/*  me,  I . 
am  that  I  am ;  d;<"  ditne  hujtf^ 
6,  he  is  known  unto  thee. 

<(f  often  comes  before  a  compara- 
tive degree,  and  then  always  be- 
gins a  sentence,  Qust  as  n;  huf 
always  stands  in  me  body  of  a 
sentence,)  and  is  equal  to  the 
Latin  verb  sum  in  any  person  of 
the  present  tense;  ex.  dy*  mo 
Óomndl  ná  Óoncd,  Daniel  is 
bigger  than  Donogh. 

ii^r,  a  cascade,  or  fall  of  water. 

<Cf  and  d;rd,  a  slioe. 

ti^dc,  shod. 

if^db,  out  of  thee,  from  thee ; 
d;ndm,  out  of  me. 

if^db|  kindling;  also  stopping, 
standing. 

if^dj:;/tm;m,  to  remove. 

if y-djb,  to  rest,  or  stay. 

iifiXjjiCy  a  shoemaker;  Heb.  ^0K^ 
ligavityConstrinadL 
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u^al,  an  ass. 

iifixm,  a  stocking,  or  hose;  Wei. 
hosan. 

iífúpliX^iJiCCX,  magic,  divination 
by  herbs. 

iXfCu^jvOi  to  ask  for,  to  beg,  to  be- 
seech ;  ;tob  iXfCiX]h  D/ijjJbe  d/t 
eujPiXj/ic  <in  ]?;^,  qui  postvla- 
vit  a  Brigida  propter  amorem 
Regis.  Via.  Brogan.  The  Saxon 
worn  ask  is  visibly  of  the  same 
root 

if/-c<xl,  a  conference,  or  talking 
together,  conversation. 

"CifCuXy  a  forcible  onset. 

ilfcoX,  the  flowing  or  swelling  of 
the  tide. 

iifCiXly  an  increase. 

<i/-cal,  ^f^oXl  and  iX;rj<xUán,  the 
arm-pit ;  o^al  and  oc^<xl,  the 
same ;  Germ,  achsel,  and  Belg. 
oxel,  the  arm-pit;  Lat.  axilla. 
Gall,  aiselle. 

if^-ca/t,  a  guest;  n;  bu  b/tSnac  <xn 
t<x/ca/<,  wo»  contristatus  est 
hospes. 

aircixi,  a  soldier,  or  champion. 

ilfcviy  and  ea^^cu,  an  eel;  ^fcu 
txj/ijte,  a  conger-eel. 

iifcjjity  tow,  or  wadding  used  in 
charging  a  gun  ;  iyfayjit^c,  id. 

<(fcn^jTOy  to  mount,  to  ascend,  to 
come,  to  approach ;  also,  to  en- 
ter into;  bay-cn<xm  flM^f  mjc 
wajfxe,  ad  intrandvm  in  Reg- 
nvmfilii  Mari<B. 

<i;rcn<xni),  ascension. 

iiy^a,  of  them,  out  of  them;  <x 
Ciijb  riáb  lain  <Xjrba  pejn,  thev 
are  selr-willed;  i.  e.  they  are  fuU 
of  themselves.— 2  Pai.  2.  10. 

ify^Hi^  and  <x;b;Oft,  róí.  ixj;^be<i;t, 
a  journey,  j^otówí  <ijrtea/t. 

-rfy^ab,  yes,  yea ;  Wei.  ysser. 

ifyjon,  a  crown. 

•d|*l<xc,  a  request,  or  petition. 

if^ldC;  temptation. 
y"lii;b;m,  to  beg,  to  request,  to 
beseech;  also  to  tempt;  ^fVo^j- 
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b;m  O/tc,  I  beseech  you. 

-CCflonrxxiy,  a  search,  or  discovery. 

úfrxJi^  and  <xrnúb,  a  rib ;  <x  ^f^ 
na;b,  his  ribs;  Wei.  asen. 

iXfn^c,  ribbed,  having  ribs. 

itfTi^iy  and  0;^ndb,  a  sigh,  a  groan. 

-UfrnXfiyc,  a  hewer  of  wood  or 
stone. 

iXfjii^nn^c,  a  stranger,  potius  <xc- 
tjiixnn^Cy 

"CCff^jn,  plates;  úffC^jn  pjii^jf  ^j^ 
<x  l^)j^}xnjib,  greaves  of  brass  up- 
on his  legs. 

iiffajty  iXffuji  <xn  j;ij<xn,  it  was 
sunset 

iXfTújiCÓjfi,  a  porter. 

ilft^f  and  <i;^úl,  a  spear  or  jave- 
lin; lAthasta. 

iifte^c,  inwards;  teactiX  ixy- 
teac,  flattened  inwardly,  com- 
pressed ;  <x;^bj5  or  iXfC)'^,  with- 
m  ;  also  at  home. 

<(j^H^jm,  to  travel,  to  go  afar  off*. 

-CCfCji^jrOf  to  bear  or  carry  aside, 
to  remove. 

xiftji^nn^c  and  <i^;tann<xc,  a 
stranger. 

^tt;B,  irom  you,  out  of  you. 

^u;bedb,  kindling. 

<Xpixt)y  from  me,  out  of  me. 

ut,  a  rising  in  the  skin  or  flesh,  a 
swelling. 

iit,  milk. 

íítrá  me,  ixtiijm,  I  am ;  a  tá  t:a 
and  <x  t^ojfj,  thou  art;  <x  tii 
fey  he  is ;  <x  t<k  ríb,  you  are ; 
cjonar  <x  tá  tut  now  do  you 
do  ?  Hisp.  como  esta  tu  ? 

<it:<ic,  a  request,  or  petition. 

tit<x;m,  to  swell ;  bo  <it  bo  co;^, 
thy  foot  is  swoln. 

íítSi;meact:,  redemption. 

iJLtc^jfy  woe,  desolation,  destruc- 
tion. 

if tdj^-e^c,  desolate,  full  of  sor- 
row. 

<ft:a;^ac,  worfiil,  destructive ; 
crteoic  iXtajy^ac,  a  destructive 
plundering. 
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iítún,  garlands.  Acts,  14. 13 ;  also 
a  sort  of  hood;  cowl^  or  bonnet 

<f tay*,  victory. 

iicBdc,  an  attack.^ 

ift,  a  ford;  pi.  ácanna;  ifécljtó, 
Dublin ;  uiluXyjn,  Atfilone. 

<fé,  just,  lawful. 

iíé<x,  rií/g.  rixtd,  a  green,  a  plain, 
an  open  place,  a  platform ;  nence 
ce^inút^,  the  human  face. 

ifca,  the  cud;  nana.  ^ 

iTtoc,  a  giant ;  pi.  atú;^ ;  also  a 
plebeian;  corrupte  parúc. 

íítac,  waves. 

if  toe,  a  reijuest. 

iíéuc  5^jte,  a  blast  of  wind. 

<fta;le,  inattentiveness. 

iii^jnncy   embers,    coals;    tndg. 

ilcaj/i,  a  father;  txtúj^t  búj;rbjje, 
a  godfather ;  <xt<i;;t  cilt^oma,  or 
iiltftonndy,  a  foster-fiither ;  <i- 
i^jfx  cleamna,  a  father-in-law; 
txtixjn  fCXy)f)tyjT)y  a  father-con- 
fessor ;  Gr.  irarr^Qy  and  Lat.  pa- 
ter,  Goth,  o^to,  Cantab,  aita, 
Frisiorum  lingua,  kaite.  Confer 
illud  Pompei  Festi :  attam  pro 
reverentia  sent  cuUibet  dicimus 
quasi  evm  avi  nomine  appeUe- 
mus;  hinc  attavtis.  Hesychius 
says  that  the  Cretans  meant  by 
the  word  eittas  what  the  Greekis 
meant  by  roue  iraripac ;  the  old 
Greek  word  arra  nad  the  same 
sij^fication. — Vid.  Francisci  Ju- 
nh  Glossarium  Grothicum  ad  Vo- 
cem,  atta,  ad  Calcem  Codicis 
Argentei. 

if  tcLj  ft-lu jra,  the  herb  called  ground- 
ivy. 

iftajrt-bjobúb,  a  patrimony;  oiéd;;t 
c<xtaii)<Ln,  yarrow ;  Lat  meUifo- 
Hum. 

iíiújfj  reproach;  also  confusion; 
written  also  ^jilf» 

ifcaj^no,  to  revile,^  to  reproach; 
^T^Jfjm  and  ^fajfja-^ub,  the 
same. 
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iXéújfec^c,  reviling,  rebuking,  &c. 

iicixl,deaf;  idem  ^uod  ^h^l. 

ifta/tbact,  a  patnmonial  right,  or 
hereditaiy  property. 

iítiXftíwxjm,  to  adop^  to  make  the 
son  of  another  man  capable  of 
inheriting  your  own  estate. 

if  éa^búb,  adoption ;  also  that  which 
belongs  to  a  person  by  the  here- 
ditary right  of  kindred,  or  of 
adoption. 

if td/tjújB,  importunity,solicitation. 

iftcifijiXjm,  a  conflict,  or  skirmish* 

iftafimuctab,  Mrricide,  a  patre 
mactando. — H. 

iféúfifiajab,  to  exchange,  to  re- 
move. 

iftiX^jfta jab,  a  difference. 

iftbac,  strength. 

iftBac,  a  difrerent  time. 

iitc<xo;n,  a  complaint;  vid.  éúj- 
cao;ne.^ 

if écajnúb,  a  chewing  the  cud. 

if éc<x;te,  worn,  cast  off. 

iftc<XJ7tiX;;te<xct,  recantation. 

iféc<x;^t:,  a  repairing;  also  a  re- 
newal of  one's  lease  or  other 
right  or  privilege. 

iftca/ttojft,  a  restorer,  or  renewer 
of  a  lease,  charter,  or  privilege. 

ifcc<x^a;m,  to  return ;  also  to  un- 
twist 

if tcuy^a,  ^  returned ;  also  twisted ; 
ex.  friii  OLtciXrba,  twisted  yam. 

ifccojab,  a  rebellion. 

iftcojajiT),  to  rebel. 

iftcojAea^án,  a  register. 

<(icojmjfif  short,  abridged. 

iféco;mj/ie,  an  abridgment 

iftcoma^dc,  asking,  or  inquiring. 

iftcoj^Jce,  repair^,  menaed;  <xt* 
coftujixb,  ia. 

iftc/tdb,  restitution,  or  restoration. 

iicc;td;m,  to  restore,  or  recover. 

iftcujnje,  a  repeated  request  or 
petition;  vid.  cu;nje. 

iftcujnjjm,  to  request,  entreat,  or 
b^ieech;  <itcu;/)5;m  o^t,  I  pray 
thee. 
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iiicajfif  banishment,  exile. 

iXicujif  a  surrender. 

<[icu)fijm,  to  give  up,  to  surrender; 

ex.  /to  <xicu)fi  <i  fé^jijx^jnn  <xj/t, 

he  ^ve  him  up  his  lands;  also  to 

bamsh  or  exile  out  cS  a  country. 
<fcb;iu;bjn),  to  open. 
iCtjAf,  a  new  growth,  or  a  second 

growth. 
iitf&fiXjm,  to  grow  a^in. 
<Xtr<3£iXjl,  retaken  spoils. 
.ifé^aBa;m,  to  resume. 
•Cft^d;/ijb,  short 

<ÍCTú;/ie,  a  brief,  an  abridgment 
iTcjtiicajni),   to  resume,    to   take 

back, 
ilcildnab,  to  cleanse  anew, 
iftjlanw,  refined,  burnished,  or 

""polished, 
iftlab,  a  wound  or  scar  received  in 

battle  or  elsewhere. 
iftlájiXb,  a  delaying,  or  putting 

off. 
iftlixm,  quick,  brisk,  nimble, 
iiclejtjfee,  requited,  retaliated. — 

Limyd. 
ift-lu<x;n,  Athlone,  a  barony  in  the 

County  of  Rosconunon,  also  the 

town  itself. 
iTcnaii),  store,  great  treasure, 
if tf7acú;m,  to  give  up,  or  deliver. 


iTéouúba/m^  to  repair^  ^  make 

anew. 
iftniíaMjjteojft,  a  r^)airer,  re^ 

storer. 
Uijidof,  to  improve,  amend,   or 

mamire. 
iTtn^acac,   a  man  that  removes* 

from  one  country  to  another; 

also  a  captive  in  a  foreign  land. 
<f Cftujab,  variableness,  inconstancy. 
tit;ta;5,  he  arose,  or  removed.—/^, 
iic^j  jixb,  to  remove,  to  change, 
if C/ia;^te,  of  captivity, 
ifty-ti; jeabab,  a  second  proof, 
if tuúmoift,  horrible,  detestable, 
iftua/^lab,    redemption ;  potius 

<it-paa^lab. 
ift/túc,  a  wherry,  a  small  river» 

boat,  to  transport  passengers, 
iftca^ce,  i.  e.  <xb  tixjce,  hard  by, 

near  you. 
ifcteojiXb,  a  dwelling,  or  habita- 
tion. 
ifcCftiXjbe,  in  the  first  place.— F. 
if tt;f>,  furze,  or  gorse. 
iféu;b,  space, 
ifaboict:,  death, 
ifaballajm,  to  be  deaf,  or  hard  of 

hearing ;  vid.  dbixU ;  PI.  ex.  CI. 
ifuftjna;/-,  or  eoL^ijn^i,  an  exalted 

or  noble  prayer. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  6. 

b  is  the  second  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  as  well  as  of  most  other 
alphabets ;  it  is  the  first  consonant,  and  is  called  a  labial  letter,  because 
the  lips  are  mostly  used  in  the  formation  of  it  In  Irish  manuscripts  of 
late  ages  it  is  written  for  p,  both  b  and  p  being  made  conunutable  one 
with  the  other,  as  in  the  words  bub,  blacky  bojb,  to  them,  bá,  it  was,  they 
write  bup,  p<i,  &c.,  which  is  also  the  case  widi  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
for  the  former  write  jScicpoc  for  irticpoc,  omaruB ;  and  the  Latins  wrote 
poplicola  and  publicola  indifferently,  BndpoptUiis  eoid  publicum ;  also 
scriptttm,  and  not  scribtum,  from  scribo.  By  putting  a  titde  or  point 
over  this  letter  in  Irish  (^which  is  a  late  invention,  bemg  not  to  be  found 
in  any  old  parchments,^  it  sounds  like  the  Latin  v,  consonant,  as  we  have 
no  such  letter  in  our  alphabet^  whic^  is  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  though 
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their  j3  or  beta,  is  often  roidered  m  Latin  by  t;,  as  Gtr.  fiapgov,  Lat 
Farro,  Gr.  jai^wiXioc^  Lat.  FirgiUue,  Gr.  jScon^,  Lat  vita,  Insh  beata, 
and  when  tittlea  it  sounds  veatha,  vita;  the  name  of  this  consonant  in 
Irish  approaches  much  closer  in  sound  and  letters  to  the  Hebrew  name 
of  tlie  said  letter  than  either  the  Chald.  i  or  the  Gr.  j3,  it  being  in  Irish 
hejtf  and  in  Hebrew  rvzi.  no  signifies  a  house  in  Hebrew,  and  boé 
'  in  Insh  is  a  very  common  name  for  an  open  house  or  tent.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Irish  consonants  h,  c,  b,  j,  p,  t,  by  a  full-point  or 
tittíe  set  over  any  of  them,  do  thereby  lose  their  simple  strong  sound, 
and  pronounce  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  consonants,  a,  Hi  % 
Jit  D»  il.  which  are  simply  and  genuinely  aspirates.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  now-mentioned  Hebrew 
consonants,  by  them  called  nD3  IJZl,  memorise  causa,  by  fixing  a  dc^es/i, 
or  full-point,  in  the  middle  of  any  of  them,  do  thereby  also  lose  their 
simple  aspirate  sound,  and  pronounce  strong,  like  the  Irish  b,  c,  b,  j,  p, 
t ;  so  that  the  addition  of  a  ftill-point  to  any  of  those  Irish  consonants 
phcmges  it  immediately  into  its  corresponding  letter  of  the  Hebrew ;  and 
again,  the  addition  of  a  full-point  to  the  above-mentioned  Hebrew  con- 
sonants, changes  them  into  tlieir  corresponding  letters  of  the  Irish.  By 
this  kind  of  reciprocation  between  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  languages,  the 
antiquity  of  the  Irish  or  Celtic  seems  to  be  suflSciently  demonstrated  ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  using  a  full-point  in  either  of 
the  two  languages  is  of  a  late  invention,  these  consonants  bein^  naturally 
wrote  down,  and  the  strong  or  aspirate  pronunciation  of  them  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  skilful  readers,  who  doubtless  wanted  no  such  points  to 
^rect  them ;  thus  the  modem  Spaniards  who  use  the  b  and  the  v  indiflfe- 
rently  for  each  other,  pronounce  the  word  biber,  to  drink,  as  if  it  were 
written  biver,  &c. ;  as  did  also  the  ancient  Romans,  ex.  kic  se  bivo  om^ 
nibus  stds  benefecit;  and  bidit  for  vidit,  bi^t  for  viont,  beto  for  veto, 
bduerit  for  voluerity  bendere  for  vendere,  &c. — Firf.  Lhuyd.  Compar» 
Etymol.  p.  22. 


5<f 

OiX,  were,  have  been,  the  preter- 
perfect  tense  of  the  verb  bjno,  to 
DC,  to  live,  Gr.  /3ioc,  vita^  and 
/Scoeu,  vivo,  ex.  bo  Bii  me,  I  was, 
tiO  ba  tu,  you  was,  bo  bii  fey  he 

^   was,&c. 

Otx,  theplur.ofbo,  cows;  Lat.  bos, 
and  Gr.  /3tQc,  /Eol. 

Jbá,  good. 

Pa,  death. 

Oil,  under ;  ex.  ba  d^ic,  under  the 

^  body. 

Oaa;n,  rectius  budjn,  to  cut,  or 

•  mow  down;  boBua;;)  luac/tix,  to 
cut  rushes. 
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Oa<xn,  matrix  bovis,  the  matriceof 
a  cow,  PI. ;  it  is  vulgarly  called 
bftúáji,  and  understood  to  be  the 
skin  which  covers  the  calf  in  the 
matrice,  and  is  discharged  after 
the  calf. 

húh^ct,  sweetness,  innocence ;  Lat- 
baJbaSy  a  baby  or  fool ;  Gr.  j3o- 
Sa5>  talkative. 

babiin,  a  baby. 

bixbtin,  a  bulwark. — PL 

bac,  a  hiiidrimce  or  impediment; 
bacdjl,  idfm  ;  bo  cu/t  boc  Oftfi-» 
é<k,  lie  hitíílered  them. 

bacac  ai)U  bucAb,  lame,  halting; 
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DMT),  the  legs  of  the  lame  are 
^  not  equal. 

0<ic<x;m,  to  hinder^  to  frustrate^  or 
^  impede. 
uCiCújfeúc,  impeding,  or  obstruct- 

Oacal  and  bacot,  a  stafl^  a  crosier; 
Lat  baculum. 

Jbácíiltú,  baked. 

Oacim,  the  hinge  of  a  door ;  ^j^  a 
6ac2ina;6,  upon  its  hinges,  from 
ba;c,  which  signifies  a  crooked 
turn,  or  bending ;  Wei.  bachy  a 

^  hook. 

bacat,  a  captive,  or  prisoner. — PI. 

^  ex.  CI. 

Oacc,  a  shepherd's  crook;  Gr. 
^a^TQovy  and  Lat  baculum. — 

Odccjm,    to   crooken,    or    make 

].  ^rooked. 

Ocic,  a  breach ;  also  a  violent  at- 

-  tack  or  surprise. 

bdc,  drunkenness;  Lat  bacchatio. 
OucujfiCy  a  drunkard,  a  baccho; 

vid.  beice.— PL 
Oacall,  clipping,  shearing. 
l)<xciXji,  an  acorn;   Lat  bacchar, 
^  the  herb  lady's  glove. 
biicliX,  a  cup,  or  chalice. — PL 
baclac,  curled,  frizzled, 
bacla,  an  armful. 
0<xc-lámdc,  disabled  in  the  hand 
^  or  arm. 
búclúb/ta,  a  surfeit  from  drinking. 

acco/imáin    and    b^ctx>fuyijy   the 

-  noise  of  drunkards. 
bac6;b;rD,  to  go  by  crutches. — PL 
b<3ict:;t<ic,   the  name  of  an  Irish 

Druid,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered to  his  prince,  from  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  Passion  of 
our  Saviour  the  very  time  it  hap- 

-  pnened. 

búcul,  a  stick,  or  staffs  Lot,  ba- 
.   cuius. 

bocal  ea^a;c,  a  bishop's  slnfi'or 
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^  cirosier. 

báb,  a  boat;  WeL  bad,  and  Fn 

^   bateau* 

OiXhh,  the  north. 

b<^bb,  a  tract  of  land. 

OiXbb,  the  Roiston  crow;  also  any 

-  ravenous  bird,  as  a  vulture,  &c. 
búbb,  i.  e.  heixn  tuátdc,  or  beún- 

flt^f  a  fairy-wonjan  vulgarly 
supposed  to  belong  to  particular 

^  families. 

babb,  a  scold,  a  quarrelsome  wo-* 
man. 

bájac,  warlike. 

bajújft  and  bajdfi,  threatening; 

-  tx  mbajaj/t,  their  threats, 
bajaj/tt:,  idem;  pi.  bajCL/tcajje, 

threats, 
báj,  a   batde;    and  b2i;je,   the 

same. 
u<x±,  a  kindness,  respect,  friend- 
smp. 

>2ij,  a  word. 

Sijac,  fond,  kind,  sympathetic. 
»ajoi;m,  to  promise. 
aiúUc,    dangerous;   baojalac, 
the  same. 
bSijt/iojbjrT),  to  wrangle,  chide, 
bá;,  the  same ;  as  b;,  bá;  pre,  he 

was. 
bajc,  a  twist  or  turn,  a  crooked- 
ness or   bent ;    Wei.    bach,   a 


crook. 


e.   a 


b<x;cbea;ild,  a  solecism,   i. 

crooked  reasoning. — PL 
I  ?<i;c;m,  to  touch. 
3iijb,  a  wave. 
;)ii;b,  love. 
3ájbe,  gratitude,  alliance,  amity ; 

<x  rá  bájbe  mo/t  ix^ixm  le;y-,  I 

have  a  great  kindness  for  him. 
bá;be,   prediction;    and  boojbe, 

the  same. 
Oajhcac,  a  comrade,  or  coadjutor* 
bajbeacaf ,  grace  or  fiivour. 
bijbeab^   or  bát<xb,   to   drown ; 

bijbpijecL;!  e,  he  will  be  drown*» 

ed;  bajéfjbúf)  t:;;t,  they  shall 

overflow  the  land. 
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5íi;bte,  drowned. 

pájbjn,  a  little  boat. 

hixjppjufCy  a  toad. — PL 

pa;  j;m,  to  talk,  to  speak  to. 

b<X]pn,  a  waggon.— P/. 

hty^e,  a  fewn;  ex.  út  cona/tc 
b^<xjce<xm  ixcay-b^a,  <xcaf  Mijj- 
le  eoito^ftu:  7t)c<i;be^bo  beat 
txn  máj,  ^cuf  hfieúi  <x;íi 
muftBub  iX  jTúOu,  i.  e.  I  saw  a 
hart  and  hind,  and  a  fawn  be- 
tween them;  this  tribe  stalked 
through  the  plain,  where  they 

-  fell  victims  to  a  wolf. 

Oú;l,  a  place;  hence  bajle,  a  vil- 
lage,  ball  being  the  same. 

O'ájl,  put  for  bub  íl)1,  as  njdji  Bii;l 

*  le;;r  mjfce^cts  he  would  not 
hear  me. 

)a;l,  proaperity,  good-luck. 

)a;lc,  bold ;  also  straight 

)ajllc;teatab,  trembling. 

>a;le,  home,  as  jrotjj  a  ba;le,  go 
home. 

Oojle,  a  city,  town,  or  village; 
Lat  villa,  quasi  billa,  b  and  v 
being  correspondent  and  com- 
mutable  letters;  pi.  bajlte — 
N.  B.  This  Celtic  word  bajlle, 
and  the  Lat.  vallis  are  originally 
the  same,  as  the  ancients  always 
built  their  habitations  in  low 
sheltered  places,  near  rivers  or 
rivulets. 
Oa;llé;n,  a  little  bubble,  a  boss  or 
stud. 

)a;Ué;n,  drii^. 

)a;lm,  balm,  or  balsam. 

)a;l5;,  a  twig,  sprout,  or  sucker. 

>a;n,  the  first  person  of  the  pre- 
sent of  the  miperative  of  the 
verb  bapjm,  to  pull,  cut  down, 
or  take  from. 
ba;n,  a  drop ;  pi.  bajnnjB,  bo  ba;n- 
njh  l;onca/t  ISijéfteac.    Cajmji) 
naomca. 
Oajnceabac,  authorized,  anau&o- 
ri«ed  person. 
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pajflcjb,  it  belongs.— P/. 
Oa;ncl;3iri)ajl,    a    motíier-in-law ; 

ba;ncliamajn,  a  mother, or  daugh- 

ter-in-law. 
p<3ijncf\jotúy  white  clay.— P/. 
pá;nbea;t;,  flesh-coloured. 
(>a;/)b;a,  a  goddess ;.bajnbújloam, 
^  the  same. 
Oii;ne,  whiter,  of  the  comparative 

-  degree. 

Oa;/7e  and  ba^nne,  milk;  bújnne 

-  fteama/t,  thick  milk ;  irid.  lace. 
Oajnéocc,  the  actions  of  a  heroine, 

i.  e.  eacc  ban,  no  mná;  also 

-  woman-slaughter. — K. 
Oajfjeay^,  a  ferret. 

Oújn jxjf,  a  wedding-feast;  vidgo 

Oa;j)pojb,  first  person  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  indicative  of  the  verb 

-  ba;n;m. 

Oa7np;;t;í7;rjne,  the  epicene  gen- 
der, from  bein  put  for  feminine, 
and  peaft  for  masculine,  and 
jnf^ne  a  gender;  but  there  is 
no  such  gender  in  the  Irish,  nor 
in  tlie  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Chal- 
dean languages,  they  having  only 
two  genders,  masculine  and  fe- 
minine, proper  to  distinguish  tlie 
two  sexes,maleand  female, which 
is  the  office  of  a  gender  to  do. 

bajnffteaj/tab,  a  bond,  or  stipu- 
lation. 

ajirpjb,  they  shall  take, 
ajnj,  on  a  sudden^  by  surprise, 
ajnjea/t/toct,  a  goddess. — PL 
ii;njbe,  rage,  fiiry,  madness ;  a;;t 
bujle  jf  aj/t  biynjbe,  mad  and 

^  iurious ;  also  silly,  lunatic. 

Oajn;n);  to  belong  to;  nac  ba;- 
njonn  jijf,  that  doth  not  belong 

•    to  him ;  bajnjb,  they  belong. 

Doinjm,  to  pull,  to  hew  or  cut 
down,  to  take  from ;  bajnjm 
fOp,   I   pull   a  wiflp;   bajnjm 

.  c^ann,  I  cut  down  a  tree ;  baj- 
njm  bjoc,  I  take  from  you^. 
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&ap;on  and  boLnba»  female;  leon 

hújnjOT),  a  lioness. 
}^jnjúpí^,  a  countess. 
I  ;)újne<xnt:<x,  effeminate. 
|)<xj/7leoii)<xn,  a  lioness. 
3<x;nl;<i5,  a  doctress,  or  woman- 

chirurgeon. 
b<i;n/t;55<x/),  a  queen. 
OiXjny^,  a  feast;  genit  of  ba;n- 

pixjnyeac,  retired,  desolate. 
Oú;ny"eaj<ib,  desolation,  destruc- 

tion. 
0<iinrpj/te6j,  a  sparrow-hawk. — 

6<x;/)tj<x;t7iiX,  a  lord's  lady. 

b^jntfvcúb,  a  widow ;  pan  <ib  B<i;n- 
tr/tedlki;;,  remain  a  widow. 

biXj^ce,  strong,  brave,  valiant 

b^Jfiiéjff  the  end  or  point;  ex. 
hú,jf(6éjf  <xn  cl<xjb;ri),  the  point 

^  of  a  sword. 

Oajfiédb,  a  bonnet,  or  cap,  or  any 
sort  of  head-dress,  from  baft,  the 
head,  and  é;be,  or  eabac, 
clothes.  This  word  is  otherwise 
written  b^^teab,  and  in  the  vul- 
gar Greek  there  is  /Scppiira,  and 
in  Latin  biretum,  Grerm.  barety 

^  Ital.  baretta,  Sclavon.  baretta. 

bixjjie,  a  ^aUns,  a  military  kind 
of  exercise  played  with  a  ball 
and  hurly,  CTeafly  practised 
among  the  Irisn ;  biij;te  com5/t- 
tiXjf  ,  a  great  ^oal  played  be- 
tween two  counties,  or  two  baro- 
nies. 

Oajjté;n,  the  ribberies,  or  cross 
sticks,  or  side  timbers,  between 
the  rafters  of  a  house. 

Oú;;te;rc,  the  froth  of  water,  or  any 
other  liquor  when  boiled. 

Oajftjeon,  rectius  búj^tjn,  a  cake ; 
bajfteana  o^tna,  barley  cakes; 
Lat  farina,  in  the  Welsh  bara 
signifies  brc»id ;  and  in  the  Gr. 
fiopa  is  any  meat ;  in  the  Heb. 
Dn3i  any  food,  and  Heb.  ma, 
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comedity  refecit  $e  paxtu. — ^Víd.' 
Buxiorf.  Lexic. 
OajftfteoLouoib  and  bú|i;iabuúb6ii;t, 
a  trumpet,  or  sounding  horn  ; 
bo  rejb  tx  Búft/tatúab,  he  sound- 
ed nis  trumpet 
0<xjft;je<xn,  a  floor,  a  plot  of 
ground. 

<xj/tjí7n,  a  firebrand, 
iijfujeixc,  perverse,  angry,  morose, 
iij/tbeal;,  a  hair-bodkin. 
'txj;té<xbt:;tom,  quick,  nimble, 
újftjixl,  a  shoe-latchet;  also  the 
cover  of  a  booL 
OiXjftJn,  a  cake  of  bread;    vid. 

ba;;tje<U). 
pájfi^eact,  a  satire. 
0<i;{i;^o;j,  the  top  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 
bo^W'il^^  brawling. 
Oajf ,   or  h^fy  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  pi.  bdy-a  ana  bay-<ijb,  Ian 
bajfe,  a  handM. 
0a;y-cix;l    and    b<x;;rc^jot,     red- 

raddle. 
bcLjyxine,  a  tree. 
0<xiy"be,  Baptist,  as  eo;n  0<x;y-te, 

«John  the  Baptist 
Oú;fbe<xb,  baptism ;  bujyteoib  and 

ba;^^:»,  irfew». 
I  ^ú;y-bjm,  to  baptize, 
i  |)ú7fe,  palm,  or  hand's-breadth. 
« >úy^úl,  pride,  arrogance,  hau^- 

tmess. 
Oajyeojixb  and  biiyv júb,  to  die, 
to  perish ;  bo  cam  nác  bajyeo- 
CiXb  fey  that  he  should  not  pe- 
rish. 
0<x;y-jjr)ne^c,  a  barony  in  the  west 
of  the  Coimty  of  Clare,  the  es- 
tate of  the  Mac-Mahons  of  Tho- 
mond,    but    anciently    of  the 
0'b<x;;rc;ne. 
?<x;pn,  a  bason. 
<  }^)f\e:^Qy  an  ox. 
i  )<i;^cjOn77,    flesh-coloured,    red- 

Oaj^tccLc,  rain,  severe  weather; 
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t;  je,  the  rainbow. 
}^]ft6o]ji,  one  that  baptizeth. 
^a;te<xc,  vulgo  bobac,  a  clown. 
)ájte  and  bá;bte,  drowned, 
)á)t:jb,  30  mbá;t;b  mé,  that  I  may 

blot  out. 
biXtcjf,  the  pate ;  bú;éy  m  cjnn, 

the  crown  of  the  head ;  it  is  the 

genitive  of  boita;^. 
bú.]tjn,  a  stick,  or  little  staff. 
Oal,  a  place ;  a/t  bal,  or  <x;ft  0U7 

bal,  on  the  spot,  instantly. 
Oalac,  a  giant ;  also  a  conceited 

spark. — PL 
OcLlac,  a  fellow,  (or  as  the  Scots 

say^  a  chill,  from  b<x5tr-laoc,  a 

foolish  lad. 
Oalob^  a  smell,  scent,  or  savour ; 

Lat  odoratus;  also  the  smell, 
,  one  of  the  senses, 
yalaj je,  profit,  advantage. 
Oalb,  a  stammering  person,  tongue- 
tied;    and  Heb.  %n,  comuse 

loquiy  undo  babel,  Lat  balous. 
Oolbab,  to  become  mute,  &c. ;  tiO 

Balbabd/t  na  b^teajbealBo,  the 

false  oracles  were  struck  dumb ; 

Lat  balbviio,  and  balbucinor, 
Oalbán,  the  diminutive  of  balB,  a 

mute,  dumb,  or  tongue-tied  per- 

son. 
Pix;l6e,  the  act  of  stammering. 
Oalc,  a  hardness  or  crustiness  in 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  caused 

by  dry  weather. 
Oalc,  strong,  stout,  mighty';  Wei. 

balchy  proud,  arrogant 
Oalj,  a  man  of  letters,  or  erudi- 

tion. 
balj,  an  open,  or  great  gap. 
Oall  and  bal,  a  place,  or  spot ;  ball 

c5m/7u;i,  a  place  of  habitation, 

or  abode, 
ball,  a  limb,  or  member;  pi.  bajll 

or  bo;U;   Greek  fteXoc»  mem- 

brum. 
ball,  a  stain,  spot,  or  speck,  either 

natural  or  artificial;  hence  bal- 
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lac,  speckled, 
balla,  a  wall  or  bulwark;   Lat 

valltim  ;  pi.  balla;be. 
balla/),  a  teat  or  dug. — PL 
balla/),  a  shell;  ballán  ;^;lj;be, 
-  a  snail-shell, 
ballan,  a  chum,  or  madder. 
balla;;tbajm,  to  divulge,  or  re- 

Oalla;fbab,  a  setting  forth,  a  pub- 
^  lishing,  a  declaration. — PL 
balljalo^,  a  plague. 
Oallnajrj,  the  joints,  the  limbs. — 

ballo;y^eac,  a  lobster. 

ball;rj,  a  blot,  spot,  or  speckle; 

f  pi.  bally^aba. 

balma,  balm. 

yalmujjeab,  to  embalm. 

balta,  a  welt  or  border ;  pi.  bal- 

tajse.— P/. 
Oalta;be,  fetters,  bolts». 
OSin,  white  ;    lixjp,  ban,  a  white 

mare;  Lat  cantis,  by  changing 

the  initial  letter  b  into  c» 
bii/7,  true,  certain, 
pan,  copper. 
0<yny  waste,  uncultivated;    hence 

pa;;ftc  bájn,  a  waste  field, 
biin,  i.  e.  j:;;tjnne,  truth. 
Oan,  pro  bun,  the  foot  or  pedestal 

of  any  thing, 
ban,  usual,  common;  bo  ban  and 

bo  lo/ij,  usually;  and  banab, 

tíie  same — PL 
>an,  light 
Jana,  death. 
banab,  an  abbess, 
banab,  and  banafijn,  a  sucking- 

banab,  50  banab,  usually. 
Oiinab,  to  waste ;  bánf ujjea/t  e, 

it  shall  be  wasted, 
banajab,  pillaging,  or  plunder- 

bimajjjm,  to  make  waste  or  deso- 
late; also  to  blanch  or  whiten. 
bSinajm,  to  grow  pale. 
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0<u?a;;r,  a  feast^  or  a  wedding-en- 
tertainment. 

Pd/)<xjteac,  serious. — PL 

2<xnaltfiiX,  a  nurse. 

Pai^anxxlra,  shame-faced. 

pana/ta^  a  maid-servant. 

2<xnd;^l,  a  she-ass. 

Ponb^  or  bcinfiiu),  a  pig,  a  slip. 

Oanba,  an  ancient  name  of  Ire- 
land. 

Ooincéjle,  a  wife,  or  spouse. 

OancOj^le,  a  cup-gossip^  a  she- 
companion. 

Oúncojmbedct,  a  waiting-maid. 

Oanconjixntu,  a  midwife. 

n<xncu27ta;m,  to  stipulate. 

Oanc/tu;t;/te,  a  woman  that  plays 
on  a  harp  or  violin. 

Oancu;;rleanac,  a  woman-pijper, 
or  one  that  plays  upon  a  wmd- 
instrument 

Oa;nf:e<xb<xn<xc,  the  same. 

ponbd,  female,  modest 

Odnbe  and  ba;nb;a,  a  goddess. 

Oanb/iadb,  or  boub^tajbe,  a  sorce- 
ress. 

Oane,  a  wave.— P/. 

ganjpáj^,  a  prophetess, 
anpedbnoixnac,  a  wmting-woman^ 

or  house-keeper, 
ftoinf Uijjfdj^waru*  muliebris. — PI. 
ponploije,  a  lord's  lady. 
Oixnpldbac,  a  rape. 
Odnj,  a  nut — Fid.  Glossar.  Ve- 

tus. 
pdnj,  a  reaping. 
Oonj,  the  touch. 
Ounxub,  a  prpniise. 
Odnjúj/^éúbdc,  a  woman-cham- 

pion. 
Oom  Jul,  the  same ;  jdjl,  or  ja;;^- 

ceab  mná,  tcíem. 

dnmac,  a  son-in-law. 

onmiitd;^,  a  mother-in-law. 
pann,  a  marching,  or  journeying, 
pdnn,  a  band  of  men. 
Oann,    a   law,  or  proclamation  ; 

banna  imperialia,  the  banns  of 
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the Gennan  Empire;  banna  ma- 
trimomalia,  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage; hence  also  hcjyn  ed^- 
lu;^,  ecclesiastic  censure. 

pixnn,  a  deed  or  fact 

OiXnn,  death. 

Pdnn,  a  ball. — PL  ex.  CI. 

Dann,  a  censure,  susp^ision,  or  in- 

-  terdict 

hiynr)^^  a  band,  or  b-oop. 

Oannac,  i.  e.  5n;5m<xc,  actual,  or 
active. 

p<U7nac,  a  fox. 

P<Xiií7Ciom,  a  woman-saint 

Oonnlári),  a  cubit,  a  handle ;  bomn- 

^  I3u!)  éábuj J,  a  handle  of  clotÍL 

Oannleonnajm,  to  act  the  part  of  a 
midwife. 

bú,mf^óy  an  arrow,  a  dart 

huxtnfiXOjjxY^Cy  licensed,  autho- 
rized.— P/. 

Oixnmro/in,  a  kind  of  griddle  or 
ba&e-stone ;  Lat  fomaXf  fur- 
nus,  clibaniLS. 

Oano^ldc,  a  servant-maid;  bono- 
jldc  <U)  tjii;tn<x,  Ancilla  Do- 
mini. 

Ocm^dc,  a  fold ;  b<Ln;tac  coo^ac, 
a  sheep-fold. 

pan/tdc,  a  smock  or  shift. 

b<ynf^^ly  a  woman ;  ex.  úB<xn;^úl, 
<x^  peúbajft,  nj  <x;r  tuc  b<xm  ixn 
té  be^ft  ta,  woman,  I  know  not 
the  man,  says  Peter;  jf  tr/té 
bany-jdl  xiocjnyg  hixf  bon  b;t,  it 
is  by  a  woman  that  death  came 
into   the  world. —  T'id.  Iea6ú;t 

pany^liiba,  a  bond-maid, 
pdn^xot,  a  son-in-law. — PL 
0<XJ?y*eci/t,  or  bdny-eaftixc,  a  mare- 

colt 
Odnta,  a  niece. 
OdOjal,  peril,  danser;  d  mbdojdl 

cdCd,  m  the  perils  of  a  batde.     ' 
Odojldc  and  bdojdldc,  perilous^ 

dangerous. 
b^ojf,  lust,  concupiscence. 
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0^}f,  levity,  Ywaiiy,  mafi^iess ; 
biiOjMr  na  bojje,  the  follies  of 

,  youth ;  teac  baojy^,  a  bedlam. 

Oooj^rcjol,  la^ivious. 

OúOjj^teac,  a  brothel,  or  bawdy- 
house. 

poojécriejbmea  J,  credulous. 

Ocio;^,  lomicatioD. 

O(xoé,  weak,  soft,  simple;  c5m/t2ib 
boot,  simple  talk. 

P<U)éc<x;;^5,  ri^^"^'  profuse. 

baft,  sometimes  used  for  bii^i,  your; 
bejtj  iXjixm  Bart  ftjójdcc  ^ú- 
TiX/ttr,  you  shall  be  unto  me  as  a 
kingdom  of  priests. 

Oiift,  a  son;  Heb.  *>1,  >£/tW,  as 
riJV  nn,  the  son  of  Jonah ; 
baj-Bá;i,  a  good  son  /  vid.  the 
Irish  Poem  ^  Eocha  OfFlcinn  ; 
ex.  ifb;ta;m  bo  Í2Jt  na  nbujle 
bo  ba-bii/i/i  b;5n  <Xft  nbáo;/)e. 
From  this  word  bíi^i  comes  the 
word  b<ifi/tiii?  and  bdft^ii/xxc,  a 
young  man ;  commonly  pronounc- 
ed beú;t{tíin<xc. — Vid.  bea/tá- 
núc,  Scotice  d^em. 

h^fi,  a  learned  man. 

Oa/i,  or  b<x/t^,  the  head  or  top  of 
any  thing ;  hence  hiXjij(jr),rectiitt 
búfÁjon,  a  cover  for  the  head,  a 
cap  or  mitre ;  cdtBcift/t,  a  hel- 
met ;  "Wei.  bar,  the  top  of  any 
thing. 

pSt/t,  the  hair  of  the  bead. 

Oii/t,  the  overplus  of  a  thing ;  also 
advantage ;  as  h<xji  <io;;re  iXjay^ 

02i/t,  sway,  excellency ;  jiu^  fe  on 
baft,  he  bore  the  sway. 

biin,  the  top  or  sununit  of  any 
tjung;  Armor,  bar,  and  Cantab. 
barua,  hinc  the  Italian  barruca, 
and  the  Yrench  perriique. 
afttx,  to  go,  to  march. 
•UfiiX,  anger. 
úji^,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

!)a/tam<i;l,  a  supposition,  a  conjec- 
ture, or  opmion;  b^ioc-bafiú- 
mix;l,  a  bad  thought  or  opinion  ; 
4.5 
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bo  fiéjfi  mo  Ka/iamlac,  according 

to  my  opinion  or  conjecture. 
Oú;tamta;m,  to  suppose,  or  conjec- 

ture. 
Oúftdmotr^e,  the  plant  called  worm- 

wood ;  Lat  ahsinthitan. 
0<X;t<inn,  a  degree,  or  step ;  also  a 

8tix)ke. 
Odftáinca  and  bartii/)t<i^,  a  war- 

rant ;  also  confidence. 
Oa{iíif7taii)ú;t,  warrantable,  authen- 
tic. 

^fúj)t<if,  commission. 

iXfibci,  severity. 

a;ib/t6j,  the  barbery-bush. 

dftc,  a  storm ;  also  much. 
)ú;tc,  a  small  ship  or  bark. 

ájric,  a  book;  unde  bá/tc-lonn,  a 
.  library. 
Oá/tb,  a  poet;  Lat  bardus,  pi. 

báj/tb  ,•  Brit  bardhy  a  mimic  or 

jester,  a  poet 
b<xj\h^f,  a  lampoon,  or  satire.    • 
03i;t;tbaj[jeact:  and  b6i;;tbeaii)l<xct, 

a  writing  of  satires,  or  other  re- 

viling  rhimes. 
Oártbanodjl,  addicted  to  satires  or 

lampoons, 
ga/tj,  burning,  red  hot. 
Ooi/tn,  a  judge ;  Wei.  bam,  judg- 

ment 
gaftn,  a  fight  or  battle. 
OSiftfi,  irf.  i'rf.  bá^ :  bá  Bíift|i,  over 

and  above,  also  the  height  or 

top  of  any  thing ;  bart-euylj  j,  a 

stumbling,  orimling  neadlong. 
0<i;tft,  hjxjujn,  Cútb^fXfi,  a  helmet, 

b€K»use  worn  on  the  head. 
biXtt^t,  the  ludr  of  the  head ;  also 

the  head. 
h<X]\fi,  an  end. 
Oa/t/t,  suet 
b^fifxú,  a  bar. 
0<x/tft<x,  the  fat  of  the  pot;  also 


OuKftdc,  tow;  focjie  ba;t/ta;j, 

tnreads  of  tow. 
OuftftOLcay,  overplus;    also  great 

sway. ' 
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Uúmta^út^  the  top«  or  loi)-braiiches 
of  trees;  bú/iftújlúc,  id.  ^ 
Afijiújheúct,  id.  q.  b^jtrtucay. 
ú/t^ú;  jj»,  a  mitre ;  via.  baft. 
'aftftCLjf/T,  borage. 
iXjijuxmii^jl,  gay,  genteel, 
ii/tftcdy,  curled  hair. 

Oci/tftbo;,  a  box,  a  pannier,  a  ham- 

-  per. 

Odftfioj,  a  jroung  girl ;  the  dimi- 
nutive feminine  of  búfi ;  bú/t^o;- 

paft^toj,  a  knot 

Oaft/io;,  an  opjuression  or  stitch  in 

ttckness. 
OaK/toj,  a  grappling,  or  seizing,  a 

lastening-hold  taken  in  wrestling, 

a/tflw  buft/t5j. 
^dft/io;,  a  waUle  to  make  a  wyth. 
i  l^cift/tdjajni),  to  take  fast  hold  of. 
Oiif,  death;  Heb.  WH^p  puiruU, 

fceiuU,  1  Sam.  c.  13,  v.  4,  for 
death  submits  the  body  to  stench 
and  rottenness. 
Odr,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  búpx, 
the    palms;  bííd^ljr^b   f]<xh   <x 

mb^px  amGy    they  shall  clap 

Iheir  hanos  at  him. 

^f<yU  judgment 

úpxl,  pride,  arrogance. 

úf^fcúnúf,  the  base  in  music. 

'<xy-búj;te,  a  fencer. 

ú.fhfiujhQúc,  leacherous. 

ujrc,  red  or  scarlet 

iXjrc,  round. 
h^fc^py  a  basket ;  bapie;b,  id. 
hiXfc^jfiXOyBL  circle. 
6ay^a;tnac,    lamentation ;     also 
stammering. 

ay^a/ttr,  cinnabar. — PL 

a^-c<i;inte,  globular. 

<xyxi-c;tjab,  raddle. 

úfóúfih,  a  bastard. 

a^,  the  base,  a  basis. 
Oa;rja)m,  to  stop  or  stay,  to  check, 

to  drown. 
b^JfZ^Jp^f  a  mournful  clapping!^ 
hands;  ex.  to  jxújH  m  cú!cú)fi 


be 

ujie  jro  úón^jfi  ja;!,  újuf  bay-- 
^ — L.  B. 


a  vassal,  or  tenant— 


j<xj;te.^ 
pii;rW,  cami/icina. 
OúrojUe, 

>d/7^x,  fete  or  fortune. 
>íiyí  5<ib,  a  putting  to  death. 
^(Xt:  and  batú,  a  staff  or  stick. 
><xcújt,  threatening  or  terrifying. 
><it  and  bú,  pi.  of  bo,  kme,  or 
cows ;  yeiict  mbat,  seven  cows, 
^&t,  the  sea. 
>iit,  a  bay. 

^t»  deatn,  slaughter,  murder. 
.  jotújfjte,  a  booty  in  cattie. 
b^i^)ff  baptism ;  o  jejn  ChfijOft 
JO  <x  Bcitújjr,  from  Christ's  nati- 
idty^  to  his  baptism. — L.  B. 
Oiitam,  to  drown,  to  eclipse,  to 

blot  out,  or  cancel. 
Oátcim,  to  die,  to  perish;  ^b  b&é 

OOu/tcoi,  Morogh  died. 
OotiX^r,  the  top  of  any  thing ;  ba- 
cúf   cjnn,   the  crown  of  the 
head. 
OatiOftm»  a  kind  of  blue,  or  azure 
colour. 

^cittúc,  a  clown ;  vid.  b^lúc. 
^oélixn,  a  calm. 

►atloob,  a  hat ;  galerus. — ^PL 
^ot/tojb,  a  token. 

^aér/tué,  a  calm;  also  any  part 
of  a  stream  that  does  not  flow 
rapid. 
>i3Lt;tO;<*,  rosemary. 
>é,  is ;  noc  a^t  be,  who  is. 
>é,  night 

§,  a  woman ;  bean  or  ben,  idem; 
pi.  bé;te,  young  handsome  wo- 
men. 

>éy  the  visage,  or  face. 
►eB,  he  died. 
>edBam,  to  die. 

^ea;  and  beacán,  a  mushroom. 
>eac,a  bee;  jr<i;te  beac,  a  swarm 
^  of  bees. 

Oeact,  a  multitude. 
Oeoct,  a  circle,  a  ring,  or  com- 
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pass;  beoct,  perfect 
Oeacta,  carriage^  behaviour, 
OeacM;m;  to  compass,  to  embrace ; 

beaccú;  jce,  perfected, 
pe^cba^)!!),  to  certify  or  assure. 
peacbomiX^U  round 
Oe<xcl<xn<xc,  a  jrface  where  bee- 
-  hives  stand, 
peúclann,  a  bee-hive, 
peacfiiijnjm,  to  grieve  or  trouble, 
péab,  moumfíil  or  sorrowful  news. 
Oeabájbédcc,  sweet-mouthedness, 

oran  epicurean  taste, 
pe^xbájbe,  a  lover  of  dainties, 
peabajbedi),  a  scoffer. 
péúbíi)be<inact,  scurrility. 
6e<xbii;bjm,  to   act  the  parasite; 

also  to  love  sweet  things. 
Oe^tÁn  and  betxbánúct,  calimmy, 

talking  ill  of  the  neighbour. 
Oedb^ac,  calumniating,  given  to 

calumny, 
petxbair,  that  shall  be. 
OetXT, little;  bfionj  <x;;t  úfi  be<xj 

pb,  they  tfiat  despise  you ;  be^j 

Ddc,  almoKst,  in  a  manner. 
UMZiynf  a  little,  a  small  quantity ; 

A^l.  bychan,  small, 
peAjeajloc,  void  of  fear. 
Oe^jluiic,  despicable,  of  little  va- 

lue. 
Oéixt,  a  mouth ;  be^l  md/i,  a  wide 

mouth ;  Wei.  bill,  AngL  6i//. 
Oeoilu,  to  die ;  júc  oon  t:aj;tjn- 

5jor  clo;beoiii),  jr  6  clo;beam 

<xt  teola  r  leaBiXit  bfteoc,  ywi  wii- 

ittr  gladioy  ^laaio  peribit. 
Oeúldc,  a   highway,    a    road  or 

path ;  beúlac  íxjí  ^"lanaj jte,  via 

salutis  nostrce* 
bealiXb,  anointing. 
OéúlBúc,  a  bit ;  béúlbixc  fpj^jn, 

the  bit  of  a  bridle. 
péoitciX;nteac,  talkative. 
Oéúlc;tii6úb,   hypocrisy,  devotion 

in  words ;  unae  becil-Cfiabac,  a 

hypocrite. 
Oéúlbftujbjm,  to  stop  one's  mouth, 
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^  tosileiiceoriionpkis^ 

pé<Ltb(iJ7<i;m,  idem,  , 

bé^Llfoé^PZ^J^*  a'gargarism,  or 
washing  of  the  mouth. 

OMlfroea/td^ub,  a  gargling  of  the 
mouth,  id. 

pedt^ixc,^  prattling  or  babbling. 

Oéixlj/t&b^  dissimulation,  false 
love. 

Oédl/iúTbte^  famous;  also  prat- 
tling,  talkative. 

Oeúlftiib,  any  language  or  tongue; 
bo  ie^fif^Mjh  fé  bom  tclc  »jb 
n<x  Bé<xlfiab  j»;n,  he  related  all 
to  me  in  his  own  language.^-* 

-  L.  B.  ^ 

Ocúltújb  and  bealto»,  dirty,  fil- 

.  thv.    . 

pe<xlt<xjbe<Lc<xt,  undeanness. 

Oealrajne,  a  compact,  or  agree- 
ment 

Oé<xl-tjne,  or  be;l-t:;be,  ^gnw  beU 
Dei  Adatíci;  i.  e.  tjne-bejl, 
May-day,  so  called  from  large 
fires  which  the  Druids  were  used 
to  light  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills,  into  which  they 
drove  four-footed  beasts,  using 
at  the  same  time  certain  ceremo- 
nies to  expiate  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Tliis  Pagan  ceremony 
of  lighting  these  £es  in  honour 
of  the  Asiatic  god  Belus,  nve 
its  name  to  the  entire  monm  of 
May,  which  is  to  this  day  called 
m;-nú  beúl-t:;f7e  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage* Dr*  Keating,  speaking 
of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  the 
catde  were  drove  through  it,  and 
not  sacrificed,  and  that  the  chief 
design  of  it  was  to  keep  off*  all 
contagious  disorders  from  them 
for  that  year;  and  be  also  says^ 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land quenched  their  fires  on  that 
day,  and  kindled  them  again  out 
of  some  part  of  that  fire.  The 
above  opinion  about  the  cattle  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  words 
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of  an  old  Gcloasary,  copied  by 
Mr.  Edwar^Iiiuya :  "  b<x  tene 
fOjnn^ec  bo  jn;te;r  n<x  Ó^újte 
contjncet  l^jb  mo/ttxjb  fOfx^jh: 
iijtfy  bo  hQfihjf  n<x  ce^tfia  en- 
t/iix  o/t  teomcinbajb  cec<3L  bliab- 
i)iX."    The  mean  sense  of  which 

'  is^  that  the  Druids  lighted  imo 
solemn  fires  every  year,  and 
drove  all  four-footed  beasts 
through  them,  in  order  to  pre- 

'  serve  them  from  all  contagious 
distempers  during  the  current 

Oeoin,  a  woman,  or  a  wife;  rirf. 
hen* 

Oeixn,  a  step,  or  degree. 

Oe^n,  he  beat;  and  beonujm,  to 
beat  I  Ando-Sax.,  to  bang. 

beuDuiy  and  be^ajm,  to  apper- 
tain or  belong  to ;  <xn  n;  Beanú;^ 
l;on),  the  thing  that  belongeth  to 

'  me;  also  to  touch,  or  meddle 
with;  nil  bean  l;om  ;  vid,  bújn. 

Oeixnúb  and  b^<xn<xjm,  to  reap,  to 
shear,  to  cut;  bo  beonuba/t  txn 
p5jii)<i/i,  they  reaped  the  har- 
vest ;  be<inp<x;b  me  <x  ce<Xún  bj, 
I  will  cut  her  head  off;  rectius 
bo  B<x;neúb<x;i,  bainpeab  me. 

peoiniXb,  dullness,  bluntness. 

DeoniXjub,^  a  salutation ;  rectitts 
beixnujixb. 

Oeanán,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Irish  saints»  called  in  Latin  Be- 
nigntiXy  who  was  the  successor 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Armagh. 

Oetxnixnn,  furniture,  household 
goods. 

Oeancob<Xfi,  a  horn;  beoncoBfiú, 
plur.  beííXncoBa/iac,  homed,  hav- 
mg  horns. 

Oeunjiin,    a  branch    or  bough ; 

'  be<xnTÍi;n  bo  Cftixnnújb  tjuiú, 
branches  of  thick  trees ;  also  flie 
tooth  of  a  fork  or  trident 

Oeixnn,  the  top  or  summit  of  a 
rock 


summits  of  bea'nna  beola>  high 
mountains  in  the  Ck)unty  of  Gu- 
way ;  also  a  promontory  or  head- 
land towaros  the  sea;  as  bén- 
eoibújft,  the  hill  of  Howth  to 
the  north-east  of  Dublin.    But 
notwithstanding  these  examples 
it  signifies  properly  any  steep, 
high  hill,  seeing  we  find  it  so 
used  throughout  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales;  it  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  Gr.  /3ov- 
voc;  in  me  Welch  it  v&pen,  as 
pen-man-muir. 
beúnn,  a  horn,  Lat  comu. 
Oeonn,  i.  e.  horn,  a  drinking-cup, 
because  anciently  drinking-cups 
were  of  horn. 
Oeúnna  b<i;nce,  a  famous  moun- 
tain in   tne    extremity   of   the 
j^  County  of  Deny  in  iJlster. 
peannac,  homed,  or  forked. 
OeannaciXft,  or  beanncu;^,  i.  e. 
^  he^nnú,  b6,  cow-horns. 
Oetxnnact,  a  salutation ;  also  a  be- 
nediction. It  is  properly  written 
be<xnb<Lct. 
OéiXnnajj;m,  to  bless,  to  conse- 
crate; also  to  greet  or  salute; 
bo  Beixnnaj  j  re  t/ii  cealla,  he 
consecrated  three  cnurches ;  be- 
<xnn<ij^ceiX;t  bu;t,  God  save  you, 
be^nniXj'gce,  blessed,  consecrated. 
Oéúnnój,  a  coif,  or  linen  cap  wom 

commonly  by  women. 
Oeannii^iXb,  or  beanbújab,  a  be- 

nediction  or  salutation. 
be^nna)j;cei  blessed. 
Oe<xnuj<Lb,  to  recover;  bo  Be<xn 
fé  an  tjomlSin,  he  recovered  the 
whole. 
Oeún^jOiixn,  a  queen,  as  she  is  the 
wife  of  a  king,  and  not  a  ;tjj- 
beoin,  or  sovereign  queen. 
Oed;t,  a  spit ;  ú;fi  Beú;t<i;B  j:<xba 
ponncojU,    on    long    wooden 


I      spits. 
ibéiXfi, 


moimtain  or  rock ;   bá  Keoinn 

beáj  beanna  béoía,  the  twelve  I  feeajtu,  a  judge. 
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pea/ia,  spearsy  or  javelins. 
OéiX;td,  Bearhaven^  the  name  of  a 
territory  in  the  most  south-west 
part  of  Ireland^  extending  from 
near  Glanroghty  to  Bantry  Bay. 
The  country  called  Oeá^a  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  O'Dris- 
cols,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Dairinne  and  Ithian  race;  but 
in  late  ages  to  the  O'SuUivans. 
Oexxtiixik  and  bej;t;m,  to  take  or 
cany  away,  to  bring;  ex.  bea- 
;ta;b  leo,  they  shall  take   with 
them;  hejjx  leixt  umac,  bring 
away  with  you ;  Lat.  fero,  and 
Gr.  ^fpoj,  porto,  aufero.    Note 
that  ftie  imperative  be;;t,  which 
is  the  same  with  fej/t,  (the  b  as 
well  as  the  v  consonant  being 
commutable  with  p,)  agrees  ex- 
actly  with  the  Latinyfer. 
Oeafiab  and  bej;t;m,  to  bear,  to 
bring  fortíij  bo  bej/t  trO/tab,  to 
bear  fruit;  this,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing  verb,  makes  its  parti- 
ciple b;ie;t,  as  ar   brte;c  leo, 
carrying  away  with  tnem;   uj 
b/tejtr  clajnne,  bearing  children : 
and  their  perfect  tense  ;ia;,  as 
-bo  ^«  lej;r,  bo  /tUT  f)  cX<yjnr) ; 
LAtferoj  to  breed,  bring  forth, 
or  bear;  andHeb.  n^.fructus, 
and  n^t)/rtictum  edidit ;  b,  the 
initial  in  bearwxb,  and  D,    the 
initial  in  the  Heb.  JT^D,  making 
no  difierence ;  Goth,  bairan. 
Oeú/tab  and  bej/tjm,  to  tell,  to  re- 
late, which  makes   its  perfect 
tense  beo^t:,  as  <ib  bea^tt:  <xn 
pjle,  fert  poeta;   <xb  Be;;ijm, 
vtdgo   <3i    be;^im,    corresponds 
veiT  closely  witn  tiie  same  Latin 
verb^fero,  to  report,  relate,  or 
say.     This  Irish  verb  in  the  first 
sense  is  like  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin ;  in  the  second  it  figrees  with 
the  Latin  and  Hebrew;  and  in 
the  last  with  the  Latin  only. 
Oe;tiin  and  be<X/t2in<xc,    a  young 
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man,  a  youth;   Goth,   and  Is- 

landice  harny  Saxonice  beam, 

Scotice  bern, 
OeixbiXb,  a  boiling  or  seething. 
Oe<i;tB<X)m,   to  melt,  dissolve,   or 

liquify;  also  to  shave  the  beard, 

rather  than  be<x;t/ioi;m. 

Éphó]fi,  a  barber. 
/15,  a  soldier,  or  champion. 
,^r^5^  anger. 

Oéd/tjoicb,  diligence. 

Oea/tla,  a  language,  or  dialect; 
bé<i;ila  na  féjne,  the  Fenian 
Irish;  beoirtloi  n<x  Bpjleab,  the 
Poetic  Irisn ;  bédjtla  mx  beajj- 
a;tf5d;ft,  the  style  of  the  his- 
toriographers ;  2;níijtbé<X;ila,  the 
vulgar  Irish.  It  is  now  used  for 
the  English  tongue,  and  is  the 
same  originally  with  the  French 
purler,  and  the  Italian  parlare. 
The  Irish  etvraologists  aerive  it 
from  bé(xl,  the  mouth,  and  ^táb, 
a  saying,  i.  e.  any  dialect  or 
speech;  but  this  seems  an  ab- 
surd  derivation. 

Oeáfin,  a  breach,  a  gap^  a  notch, 
or  crevice;  beá/i/7a;be  b^tujce, 
repaired  breaches. 

Oeamt,  short;  Wei.  byty  Com. 
and  Arm.  ber, 

ueiX/tftd,  a  spear,  a  spit;  some- 
times written  bjOft ;  bp/i  jixpapriy 
a  spit  of  iron ;  Lat.  veru,  Wei. 
cor,  and  Ar.  ber, 

OeúftftúbSm,  a  pair  of  snuffers; 
ynT)6lob3jfi,  the  same. 

Oe<X;t;t<xb,  clipping,  shearing,  or 
cutting  off;  irom  he^jij\<xjm,  to 
shave,  or  shear ;  be<i;t/ipd  jre, 
he  will  shave;  <xt  bea/t/iab  <x 
ciXO/ioic,  shearing  Bis  sheep. 

Oe^jifici,  a  piece,  shred,  or  slice ; 
also  a  segment. 

OciX/t/iiXn,  gall ;  also  grief,  smart. 

6e<i;t/tdx,  angry. 
e<Xfij\ió^,  a  razor- 
^eafijuiojjiy  any  satirical  or  bitter- 
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tonguedman. 

Oe<X;tr,  a  bundle ;  as  bea/it  tujje, 
l>e<X;it  fca/t,  a  bundle  of  straw 
or  nay.;  also  any  load. 

he^jxt,  a  judgment. 

Oe<x^t,  clothes;  as  cQjf-he^jit, 
shoes  and  stockings ;  ce^n- 
Be<X;tt,  hat  and  wig. 

Dea/tt,  said ;  the  third  person,  per- 
fect tense  of  the  verb  hejfxjm,  to 
sayj  <xb  Beúftt:  <xn  pie,  rti/go 
AbaBajftt  <xn  pile. 

Oe<uttr,  the  third  person  sin^lar 
or  the  perfect  tense  of  the  indi- 
cative mood  of  the  verb  be;^;m, 
to  give ;  bo  bea;tt,  he  gave. 

Oeu/it,  to  carry,  to  catch,  hold, 
bring  forth ;  is  a  perfect  tense  of 
the  verb  bejftjno.  This  word, 
and  the  substantive  it  governs, 
are  often  rendered  in  English 
by  the  verb  of  the  said  substan- 
tive ;  as  bo  betX/tt:,  or  bo  pw^ 
.lé;n),  he  leapt  The  difference 
between  those  two  verbs  is,  that 
}>é)fxjrOf  to  ^ve,  hath  an  aspira- 
tion on  the  initial  letter  b  in  the 
present  and  htare  t^ses,  as6e;- 
/tjiD,  or  bo  Kej/tjno,  I  give;  Be<L^- 

f<xb,  bo  Béa/tpjLb,  vel  bo  héúji, 
will  give.  But  hejfijniy  to  car- 
ry, &c.  can  never  have  the  said 
aq)iration,  and  maketh  poz^fy 
as  well  as  beafttar,  ki  the  first 
person  of  the  perfect  taise,  and 
are  both  equally  formed  in  all 
other  persons;  nor  can  it  have 
bo  before  it  in  the  present  or 
future  tenses,  as  the  other  v^b 
hath. 
Oeo/tCiXjjjm,  to  wield,  or  floariab, 
as  <XT  be<x;tt:uj<tó>  A  c/tSfcOjy-eoLc, 
wielding  his  spear,  also  to  me- 
ditate; as  bo  oe<Xfit:u;j  fé  an 
T7);oii),  he  meditated  on  the  fiact ; 
likewise  to  tucfc  ug  or  gather,  as, 
hv,^^  <X5  bea/tcujiXb  á  hjxixjt, 
Brigida  trussing  her  garment ;  it 
means  ta  shrug  or  stir  up ;  as 
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ta;  be/tUijab  ixjfx  jrejn  <x  meo-^ 
bon  A  iXjfxm  c.'^uf  <x  eábái^e,  he 
manfiiUy  shrugged  himselt  in  the 
midst  of  his  military  dress  and 
armour. 

petXft^/t,  a  cast,  a  shot,  or  stroJ^e. 

OeáfttA,  shaved,  shorn  ;  z^1i^fcj<yn 
beáft/tca,  a  sharp  razor. 

6e<3L^t<x,  boiled. 

feeaftéojfi,  a  barber,  a  shearer ; 
hé<Xfxid]f\,  quasi  ba;tbac6;fi. 

be<xfitf\<ycy  a  pair  of  tables,  or 
chess-boards. 

béiXf,  behaviour,  manners;  plur. 
béa^a  and  béa;r<x;b. 

béiXf,  certain. 

bciXfcon,  a  syllogism. 

be<Xfcn<xi<xhy  an  agreement,  or  ac- 
commodation. 

bé^fniXpjm,  to  confederate. 

béiXf^,  a  harlot 

Oe<x/-t:<xn,  a  grievance. 

6e;t,  a  birch-tree;  Lat  betvla; 
hence  the  name  of  the  Irish  let- 
ter b,  or  belth,  according  to 
Of FlfiJierty ;  perhaps  radier  from 
the  beech-tree.— A.  The  letter 
beith  answers  more  exactly  to 
tlie  Heb.  X  or  beth,  than  to  the 
Chald.  hetha,  and  theiGr.  beta. 

De<xt<3i,  life ;  CKtyjn  na  beata,  the 
tree  of  life;  Lat  vitOy  Gt.  /3íotí  ; 
vid^  bjé,  infrcL 

OciXtaj,  provender;  also  a  por- 
tion or  allowance  oS  moit  ^ 

Oeatac,  a  beast ;  pi.  beaica;|  <xll- . 
'co^  wiU  beasts;   beata;je<jLC, 
the  same.  ^     . 

beatajb^  lidng ;  a  mbeot^jb, 
amongst  the  living. 

beatiXj^jm,  to  feed,  to  nourish. 

beoéjíXb,  nurture,  or  bringing  up, 
education. 

heoLtiTXXn,  a  bee. 

Oeatobac,  a  beaver. 

5e<xtftd,  water. 

Oe<xtí/5<xí>,  to  support,  or  feed. 

beb,  a  deed  or  action,  a  practice ; 
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héh  /)ac  cú)jí;  Lat  /acinus; 
Wei.  6eíA,  a  thing. 

Oeb,  a  mournful  news,  or  dismal 
story. 

Oebro/tjoliiib,  a  commentary,  a  re- 
gistering or  recording  of  mat- 

Oejc,  an  outcry,  a  roaring,  a  grie- 
vous  crying. 

Oeice  and  6e;ce<ic,  crying  out 
mrough  ^ief,  clamorous  weep- 
ing. It  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
Heb.  Op»  HM,  and  no3,  all 
words  of  the  same  signification, 
meaning  loud  or  clamorous 
weeping,  fletus^  plorcUus  ;  vid. 
the  Heb.  v^b  n».  flevUy  de- 
fievit  cum  lamentatume,  et  ele- 
vatione  vocis,  whence  the  Latin 
Bacchus  and  Bacchanalia.'-^ 
Vid  Henr.  OpUiiis^s  Lexic. 

Oé;ce<ib,  or  bejcjm,  to  roar,  or  cry 
aloud;  «x.  c;<x  x:\xf ^  Bejceo/* 
cum  on  i?;5,  who  art  thou  that 
criest  out  unto  the  Eang  ? 
?é;c;  j)l,  an  outcry. 
)e;caj;tc,  a  bee-mve. 
5;c;m,  to  cry  out  loud,  to  roar. 
&;clé;mneact>  a  dancing  or  skip- 
ping.—P/. 

be;b,  they  shall  be. 

Oejl,  of  the  mouth ;  pi.  béjlj;B,  is 
sometimes  written. 

pé;le,  a  meal's  meat 

6e;Ue,  a  kettle,  or  chaldron. 

6e;Ueii;7,  blame»  reproach;  com- 
monly  said  mejUeiin. 

Oe^lt,  or  bajlt,  a  cingle;  Ang. 
Sax.  bdty  lit.  baltetcs. 

Oejm,  a  stroke  or  blow ;  pi.  be;- 
meoDD ;  béjm  clojbjm,  a  stroke 
of  a  sword. 

Oejm,  sometimes  signifies  a  step,  a 
pace ;  Grr.  ^ua. 

Oéjm,  a  blemisn,  stain,  or  spot; 
j<xn  béjm  5<xn  loctr,  without  stain 
or  blemish. 

Oejm,  a  beam,  or  large  piece  of 
timber. 
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céjmceoip,  a  wliipplng-stock. 

Oé;mne<xc,  reproachful,  contume- 
lious, abusive;  ex. /);;t  Bu  7}<xjC)ft 
bé;mneac,  non  erat  serpens  con- 
^t^fTie/úm^. — Brogan.  in  Vit.  Bri- 

.  gid.      ^ 

péjmfteoc,  talkative. 

Oejnjb,  or  bji};b,  a  cheese-runnet* 

Oéjne,  a  champion,  or  femous: 
hCTO. 

Oejne,  the  evening;  so  called  from 
ttie  bright  appearance  of  the 
planet  Venus  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun  and  after;  vid.  beo  in- 

Oé;ne,  a  separation,  or  disjunc- 

tion. 
Oe;n;n,  a  little  woman ;  Com.  he- 

nen,  and  Wei.  bennyn^  a  wo- 

man. 
bejnnf  from  beann>  a  summit,  or- 

a  top  of  a  hill. 
Oenne8cu;b  j^e,   he  shall  bless; 

vid.  be<xnnujab. 
OeniBmr,  an  anniversary  feast  or 

vigil.— P/. 
pe;ft;ata/^,  birth. 
i>e;;t;m,  vid.  bea^tab. 

Oe;ftt:,  two  persons^  whether  men^ 
or  women. 

>e]jit,  help,  assistance. 

^e;;it»  a  burden. 

>e);ite,  birth,  j^oHus  bom. 

>é)ftjn^  a  dimin.  of  b;<xyt:,  a  little 
beast;  Lat.  bestiola;  by  the 
modems  it  is  taken  for  any  little 
worm  or  insect;  Lat  vemdcu- 


animal. — Old  Parchment. 

^jfZjne,  peace,  quiet,  ease,  rest 

*;;rj)ne,  ointment,  oil. 

^jfcne,  a  vestry. 
Jejt:,  ix)th,  twain. 
)ejr,  to  be ;  on  mbejc,  being ;  ba 

mbe;c,  if  it  be. 
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Oe;t,  a  being,  or  essence,  rectius 

,  bjt,  qd.  tnd. 

Oe;c  and  bejte,  a  birch-tree.  Fla- 
herty, betvla  vel  potius^  a  beech- 
tree ;  be;t  féjm,  B  or  b. 

Oejteac,  or  be<xtac,  a  beast 

f)e;éeamajn,  bees. 

pejtjl,  Bethel. 

Oé^tnjurt,  the  plant  St  John's  wort, 
Lat  hypericum, 

uejijji,  a  bear,  a  fierce  wild  beast, 
has  an  affini^  with  the  Hebrew 

-  noni>  bnittim,  bestia^fera. 

Oel^ta,  a  parish  or  district;  ex.  <xn 
l]dn  cjjte  An  j<xc  tuAjc,  <xn  Ijon 

bel;t<X  <Xi)  jac  C<xt<ij;i,  <xja;^  iXa 
l^on  Ó<xo;ne  jn  t<xc  bel/toi.— 

uen))f,  we  would  have  been;  jo 
mbem;;r-  <xj^  á^  na;^  <xn  bU;i<x 
l)i/a;;t,  we  would  have  been  on 
our  return  a  second  time. 

Oen,  or  bean,  a  woman;  Wei.  be- 
Ttyn  ;  Com.  banen.  Note,  this 
tíeltic  word  ben  is  the  radical 
origin  of  the  Latin  ^^mí,  which 
means  a  woman,  and  may  be  as 
properly  benus  as  venus,  the  b 
and  the  v  bein^  equivalent  in 
most  of  the  ancient  languages. 
The  genitive  case  of  ben  is  hene, 

Eronounced  benne,  in  two  sylla- 
les;  ex.  hj<x  bene,  corruptly 
bj<x  <xojne,  dies  veneris ,  Frioay; 
and  the  genitive  of  he^n  was 
primitively  and  properly  he^n^y 
which  was  likewise  its  plural ; 
but  now  it  is  strangely  and  awk- 
wardly corrupted  into  mná :  hen 
is  as  freauendy  used  in  all  old 
Irish  parchments  as  beún. — ^Vid. 
Poema  Sancti  Canid  in  Chron. 
Scoter,  ad  annum  532. 

Oenejjeon  and  benéjjnjújab,  a 

.rape. 

Oeo,  cattle ;  beo,  living,  or  alive; 
hence 

Oéoíxi,  lively,  full  of  spirits. 
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peoboictr,  vigow,  spri^tliness. 
Oeob<x;m,   to   quicken,    bring   to 

life. 
Oeo-f  ixjneaii),  quicksands. 
Oeojl,  tfie  genitive  case  of  beol,  or 

beul;   as  ceújiXjrj  be6;l,  oral 

discipline, 
péol,  the  mouth. 
Oeolixc,  i.  e.  be6laoc,  an  active 

lad,  or  man. 
Oeol-ojbeay',     tradition,    or  oral 

instruction, 
Oeo-luaic,  hot  embers,  or  rather 

hot  asiies. 
Oéo-;t<xbaftc,  quick-sightedness,  or 

discernment 
Oéo-;t<xb<Xftcoic,  a  quick-sighted  or 

discerning  man. 
>e6;^ac,  bright,  glittering. 
leotO/t^Ac,  ready  to  lie-m. 
>eft;t<xb,  the  hair  of  the  head. 
\ef,  the  belly ;  also  a  bottle. 
>ef,  rent,  tribute. 
^e^n<x,  peace. 
>e^n<x,  any  land  that  is  inha- 

bited. 
Oete/tleac,  the  old  law,  or  Old 

Testament;  yon mbete^ileac,  in 

the  Old  Testament;  Lat  m  ve- 

teri  lege  ;  nojle<ic,  the  new  law, 

or  New    Testament     Le<xB<X;i 

bfteCLC  pewmi. 
Oet:luj;-njon,  according  to  O'Fla- 

herty,  signifies  the  Irish  alpha- 
bet, from  its  three  first  letters,  b, 

I,  and  n. 
Oete, birch;  Lat  betvla. 
Oeul,  die  mouth ;  also  an  orifice, 

or  the  open  part  of  a  vessel,  or 

other  thing. 
Oeul,  the  false  god  Belus,  to  whom 

the  solemn  Druidish  fires  in  Ire- 

land  were  dedicated. 
Oeuliixxc,  or  béalB<xc,  the  bit  of  a 

bridle ;  beulmac  S/tj<xjn. 
OJ,  or  b;r,  a  killing  or  murdering, 

ex.  Conal  ^o  b;c  ifob^i,  Lu;t 

lújú  /to  bj  \Á)ríe  b/t;ot. — ^Vid. 

Anntd.  Tighern.  Passim. 
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O),  was,  answering  tb  all  persons 
as  well  in  the  singular  as  in  the 
plural  numbers;  as  bo  B;  me, 
B;  t:u,  fé,  &c. ;  Lat /líí. 

0;  and  beo,  Gr.JSew,  living,  Jora 
mac  Óé  6;,.  Jesus,  Son  of  tne 
living  God;  CiXjtpb  túc  b;  a 
Bjat<xb,  every  living  thing  must 
be  supported  and  fed ;  cat^tm  <x 
ccuálú  cluá^  77e<xc  <x  b;,  uoinam 
aiidivitaunsviventis.^ — Brogan. 

0;<xc,  i.  e.  ball  pea/tba,  virilia 

p;acacb,  priapismits. — PI. 

mab,  meat,  food,  sustenance. 

0;abma;t,  plentiful,  abounding  with 
provision. 

6;abt:a,  fed,  fat;  bam  bjabta,  a 
stall-fed  ox.—Prov.  15. 17. 

Ojabcac,  a  hospitable,  generous 
man ;  also  a  particular  order  of 
people  among  the  old  Irish, 
whose  care  and  duty  was  to  supply 
the  king's  household  with  aU 
sorts  of  provisions;  they  also 
inmished  the  standing  army  of 
the  kingdom  or  province,  as  well 
as  all  foreigners  or  travellers, 
and  were  in  me  quality  of  public 
victuallers.  Now  it  signifies  a 
good  and  hospitable  house- 
keeper. 

Oja;l,  a  hatchet,  or  axe;  Wei. 
buyall;  Sue  v.  bey  el. 

OJai),  a  pelt,  skin,  or  hide  of  a 
beast 

h)<y.f9  i.  e.  jonf  a^,  that  shall  hurt 
or  wound. 

OJa;<^,  anciently  signified  a  beast, 
as  also  fish,  birds ;  Lat  bestia  ; 
it  now  is  taken  for  a  worm,  or 
little  reptile,  and  written  pjay^. 

bjata,  well-fed ;  rwi.  bjabtra. 

Ojatab,  a  generous  farmer,  or  hos- 
pitable  man ;  inci.  bjabtac. 

0;at:u;^,  the  plant  or  herb  betony 
or  beet ;  Lat.  betonica. 

0;cea;tb,  or  bjc;m,  mercury  or 
quicksilver. 
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6;í»céa;tb,  i.  e.  bíab-céa/tb,  a  ta- 
vem,  or  victualling-house. 

p;j,  from  bea;,  little. 

Ojzeun,  or  bjrjn,  a  coif,  a 
lace,  a  caul  that  women 
their  hair  in. — PL 

bj J,  glue,  or  bird-Ume. 

0;l,  good. 

Ojl,  a  beak  or  bill  of  a  fowl. 

Ojl,  the  mouth;    Brit   bil, 
mouth  of  a,  vessel. 

O^le,  atree;  b;le  máj  ifbajyt,  a 
remarkable  tree  in  the  plain  of 
(Dáj  ifbajft  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  where  the  Dal-Cassian 
}H*inces  were  usually  inaugura- 
ls ^^' 

Ojljan,  a  small  vessel ;  from  jan,  a 

vessel,  and  b;le,  or  b;lle,  small, 
little. 

0;lle,  a  bill ;  bjlle  bealujjte,  a 
bill  of  divorce. 

0;lle,  poor,  little,^  mean,  weak. 
CfxjOft  bo  j5;be  n;  batac 
mb;lle,    i.    e.  ^  nj   jajbe    boct 

,  CjijOfX  bo  jtijbe. 

OjlleÓj,  a  corruption  of  bujlleoj, 
a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  book. 

OjUeo^-Biijte,  water-lily ;  Lat. 
nymphcea, 

O^lleoja  an  Spojnc,  coltVfoot; 
Lat.  tussilago. 

Djm,  I  am,  I  am  wont  to  be. 

bjDTjy  true. 

Ojnn,  I  was,  I  was  used  to  be ;  bo 
B;nn,  idem. 

bpn.  sweet,  harmonious,  melo- 
^ous;  jD^ajlmceatlac  hjnn,  a 
sweetPsaimist ;  ^f  hjnn  bo  jut, 
thy  voice  is  sweet.  It  is  very 
often  prefixed  to  several  words 
by  way  of  a  compound,  as  hjnr)- 
B/ijiit/tact:,  eloquence;  bjnnceol- 
majt,  harmonious ;  bjnn^utac, 
melodious:  its  comparative  is 
hpne,  more  sweet  or  melodious. 

Ojnn,  from  beann,  a  hill  or  pro- 
montory. In  books  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  is  sometimes  written 
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0;nne  and  hpDjOf,  harmony,  me- 
lody. 

0;nneán,  a  bell ;  ja/t  beanoib  hjn- 
neSu)  Cbj<X|iiip  Aj/t,  an  emres- 
sion  that  signifies  a  formal  ex- 
communication by  the  ceremony 
of  the  bell,  Sec— Fid.  Chronic. 
Scotorum  ad  an.  1043. 

0;nb;ol,  a  forehead-binder  to  dress 
children's  heads. 

Ojnneobum,  the  hill  of  Howth 
near  Dublin. 

Ojnnéúltoi,  pretty,  handsome,  neat, 
fine ;  Lat  belltis. 

bjnné^ltúc,  musical,  harmonious ; 
from  the  melody  of  birds. 

bjnp  and  b;nbe<xn,  calfs  ninnet, 
which  is  put  into  milk  to  thicken 
and  consolidate  it  for  cheeses. 

OjoeTCft  and  b;né;5fte,  vinegar  or 

SicUe  5  qiuisi  xé;;ie  <xí)  pjontx, 
le  dregs  or  acids  of  wine. 
b)T)jyf  a  bench,  or  seat 
0;obBa<Xi)  and  bjtBaan,  perpetual, 

everlasting ;    jo   b)Obl>a<xn,  for 

ever ;  Lat  jterenms  eanstentia. 
Ojocajfie,  a  vicar,  or  subordinate 

to  any  ecclesiastic  superior, 
bjocon,  a  viscount 
P;ob<xn<xc,  a  tattler  or  tale-bearer. 
Ojoi),  although,  suppose,  let  it  be ; 

bjob  01  FJ<X5i7a;;re,  for  example, 

as  witness, 
bjobba,  a  guilty  person;  ex.  ^f 

b;obb<x  bay  e,  ne  is  guilty  of 

death.— itfoí^.  26.  v.  66. 
6;6bb<i,  an  enemy,  an  adversary. 
OjOTiXb  and  bjosajm,  to  rouse,  to 

stir  up,  to  startle. 
hjoj<xm<xjl,  active,  lively. 
0;ól,  a  viol,  a  kind  of  musical  in- 

strument 
Ojolú/t,  water-cresses.    This  word 

is  a  corruption   of  bjOn-peiX/i, 

from   b;o^,    water,    and  fW/t, 

grass. 
OjoUy^oic,  talkative,  or  prattling. 
O;olj<xba,  rowing,  oaring. 
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bjon,  m  Bjon  oico,  they  have  not 

usually. 
0;o/i  and  be<i^,  a  spit  to  roast  meat 

OjOft,  water. — P/.  tjobiXft  and  t;o- 
biXftiXb,  a  well  or  fountain ;  and 

,  t;oba;tb;Oft,  well-water. 

yjOftdc,  a  cow-calf. 

O;0rt&n,  a  little  stake,  pin,  or  nee- 
dle; the  diminut  of  bjO/t,  a 
spit. 

^)Oj\^f^y  a  fishing-bait. 
>jO;iboja,  a  rainbow, 
'jo/tbuapún,  a  water-serpent. 
>;0/tb<Lc,  watery,  full  of  wat«*. 
>;0;tb0;i<xy*,  a  flood-gate,  or  sluice. 
>;0;i50;n,  a  flood-gate,  or  dam. 
;0;t0;t,  the  brink  of  any  water ; 
from  bj0;i,  water,  and  Oft,  the 
extremity  or  brink. 

OjOf\j\^i  a  king's  fisher,  a  long- 
necked  bird ;  bjO;t^<x-c^u;b;n, 
the  same,  as  also  ?<x;^u;pe  coj/i- 
ne<xc. — PL 

bjo/t/tajbe,  an  osier,  or  twig. 

hjo^^Ofy  water-lily. 

bjOf^liyfnendose  pro  b;ola/t,  water- 
cresses. 

b)Oj^^fiy  silk 

pjoc,  the  world. 

0;ot,  life,  living ;  Lat  vUa;  b;oé- 
buiXn,  living  for  ever ;  bjoc^/tá- 
n<x,  always  deformed.  This  is 
but  another  writing  of  b;é  and  bjé 
Baan ;  the  former  is  nearer  the 
Greek,  and  this  latter  nearer  the 
Latin. 

0;oébu<x;ne,  eternity,  everlasting- 
ness. 

bjot  Buan,  or  hji  Buan,  life-ever- 
lasting. 

OjocBáúj),  perpetual,  everlasting, 
eternal. 

0;oc5ft<xp<xb  and  bjotr/tajbteact:, 
cosmography,  or  a  description  of 
the  world ;  claccj^af  ab,  geo- 
graphy; from  bjor,  the  worid, 
and  jftappab,  description ;  and 
from  tlcLct,  i.  e.  c<xlm,  the  earth. 
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and  5f(apcab,  description. 

bjfiy  water,  the  inflexion  of  bjOft, 

h)fi,  short 

Ojftpjon,  metheglin,  i.  e.  water- 
wine. 

p;;t;b,  a  sow  for  breeding. 

Y]f\n)é]ri,  oosiness  or  moisture. 

Ojj\jxÚ9  abounding  with  wells  and 
fountains  of  water ;  hence  tlie 
name  of  a  town  in  the  King's 
Coimty,  called  Oj;t;i<x,  English 
Birr. 

pj/t/tae,  standing  or  lodged  water. 

0;nt:,  the  plur.  of  bea/tt,  loads,  or 
Dundles. 

6) /It,  a  hilt,  haft,  or  handle. 

P]fy  a  buflet,  or  box.  ■ 

0;/^ac,  ease,  a  mitigation  of  pain 
at  the  crisis  of  a  disorder. 

0;/^ac, prosperity, increase;  hence 
bl;<xjtXí7  b;p;,  tile  bissextile,  or 
leap  year,  from  the  incre    ' 

0)fe^c'c,  the  same;   hence 
bljtxjan  hjfec^ctiXy  a  leap  year. 

P;c,  a  woimd. 

0;t:,  the  world ;  hence  a/t  bjt,  any 
existing,  or  in  the  world ;  bujne 
iXjft  hji,  any  man  in  the  world. 
jc,  any  custom  or  habit 
]t,  a  b^g,  an  essenca 
•jt:,  life ;  Lat  vitcu 

0;c,  or  bjot,  signifies  perpetuity  or 
continuance  when  it  iorms  the 
first  part  in  a  compound,  and 
majr  be  rendered  by  (dwcys.,  as 
Ijtfjoji,  semper  ;  vid.  b;oé,  b;t- 

^  beo,  continual,  ever-living, 

b;te,  female,  belonging  to  the  fe- 
male  sex* 

pjteoLmnac,  a  thief. 

Ojcearixx/jca,  stolen,  or  given^  to 
theft 

jt-f]Oji,  always,  everlasting  life, 
la,  a  town  or  vÓIáge. 
lá,  piety,  devotioo. — PL  ex.  CI. 

,  til,  the  sea ;  also  a  green  field. 

bt^>  healthy,  safe,  or  welK 
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}1<K,  a  cry ;  bl<x,  yellow. 

:|>lact,  a  word. 

3lai)j<x;m,  to  cry. 

)láb  and  blábm;c,  renown,  repu- 
tation, fiame ;  <ijr  ha^we  blab  u<x 
^^AOjixl,  reputation  lasts  longer 
than  life. 

piab,.  a  part,  or  portion  ;r  vid.  bloj. 

bláiba;m,  to  break. 

Olaba;;te,  a  flatterer^  a  soother,  or 
wheedler. 

piab(X"7;te<xct:,  coaxing,  flattering. 

OlajiXjfteact:,  a  blast;  also  boast- 
ii^;  vtUg.  jla^tij^eact. 

Olajantay-,  a  bragging  or  boast- 

7  ^"g- 

Olajmou?,  boasting,  or  pretending 

to  great  matters  of  wealth,  skill, 

or  pedigree. 

Olajmouxxc,  a  brag,  a  boasting, 

-  noisy  fellow. 

ÍHajnjc,  rectiiLs  blonoj,  suet. 

!|)la;n;ceac,  fat,  full  of  suet 

,  3l<x;;;;m,  to  taste. 

Olájc,  plain,  nnooth:  its  compa- 
rative is  blái;te. 

Dlíijt,  a  blossom ;  vid.  bliir,  hence 
the  dim.  blá;t;n. 

?la;tplea/^,  a  garknd  of  flowers. 

I  ^l^Teljaj,  a  pumice-stone. — PL 

,  3l<xme,  sound,  healthy.— P/- 

Hanbdfi,  dissimulation. 

3lúOc,  a  whale. 

HoLOb,  a  shout»  or  e^ing;  hence 
bl<xob;tu;  J,  constant  shouting  and 
bawling;  WeL  bloedh. 

blokoboj,  die  same. 

OlAOb/tiXc,  brawling,  dbnatant  bawl- 

U  ^^ 

plaobojAc,  noisy,  clamorous. 

Olao^c  and  bhxOfSy  a  hudc^  scale, 

orakelL 
Oloo^aojn,  rectius  Uajfcjn,  di- 

minut    of  blot^c,   the   skull ; 

more  usually  plcto^rjoiojn,  from 

hlúOf^,  or  pl<xo;r5,  a  ahdL 
Olnf,  a  taste  «r  flavour;  Latgt^* 

tUA, 
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blúf^  and  blayba,  palatable,  well- 
tasted;  cajntr  Kla^^a,  well-ac- 
^  cented  words. 
?la;^<xb  and  blaj^^jm,  to  taste. 
!  Jloijrba,  savoury. 
.  Jld^^'bact:,  sweetness. 
3lát,   a  flower;  also  a  blossom; 
blár  n<x  ccjiann,  the  blossom  of 
trees. 

lac,  a  form  or  manner. 

láé,  praise. 

látúc,  buttermUk. 

latab,  politeness,  smoothness. 
Dlátú^iXb,  to  flower,  to  flourish; 

blájteoca/-  fé,  he  shall  flourish, 
^  i.  e.  in  issue  and  riches. 
blÍLtuj^Lb,  to   make    smooth,    to 

-  plane. 

pleacc,  or  bljoctr,  kine. 

Oleacc,  milk ;  also  milky,  giving 
milk ;  hinc  bo  Bleact,  a  milch- 
cow,  or  bo  Blioct ;  in  the  Welch 
blith  is  milK ;  vid.  l<xcc,  milk ; 
Lat.  lac. 

OleactAi^e,  or  bl)0ctaj;te,  a 
wheedler,  a  soothing,  under- 
mining fellow,  who  strives  to  steal 
into  your  confidence  in  order  to 
come  at  secrets,  and  then  to  be- 
tray them.    Metaph.  from  sooth- 

-  ing  a  cow's  milk. 
pieActroij^,  a  milker  of  kine. 
pieoL^ajno,  to  milk. 

Oleatac,  a  bag  or  bags  of  com  for 

grinding, 
plejb,  a  cajole,  or  wheedle. 
Olejbj/teactr,  a  coaxing,  wheedling, 

or  flattering!  ^ 
Olejb  and  ble;be,  a  drinking-cup, 

-  a  goblet. 

piejn,  a  harbour  or  haven. 

hlejijto,  to  grind  com  ;  hence 
bleúcac,  a  bag  of  com  not  yet 
ground ;  bo  ble;t  <xn  oi/tboi;;t,  to 

^  grind  the  com. 

bleiin,  the  groin  or  flank. 

bl;<i5ajn,  a  year,  rectius  iijiXh^jn, 
to  agree  with  the  Welch  bluy- 
dhen,  and  the  Cornish  bledhan.  I 
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— ^Vid.  Remarks  on  the  letter  <f . 
Oljajan<xiT)<x;l  and  blja|a;)tama;l, 

yearly;  jo  bl;<xj<xnam<x;l,  every 

year. 
OljnDy  the  froth  or  spittle  of  a  dead 

body. 

Ijocc,  product,  fruit 
l;oc,  vid.  bleact. 
l;0;<^n,  an  artichoke. 
lOAc,  a  whale,  rectius  blou>c. 
loc,  or  bloc,  round, 
loc,  the  fat  of  any  beast. 
loc6<x^;i<x;m,  to  point,  to  make 

roimd  and  sharp  of  one  end,  like 

-  a  top. 

Olob,  apiece;  blob  bo-cloc  mu;ljn, 

.  a  piece  of  a  miUston^. 

Olob,  <xo;B  blojb,  now  the  barony 

called  Lower  Ormond   in  the 

County  of  Tipperary. 
pioba;be6;,  a  piece  or  fragment 
Olof,  a  piece,  portion,  part;  pi. 
1  ^^t^)^  ^^  blOTOwajB» 
Olojab,   to    crack,    to  break  in 

-  pieces. 

Olóno^,  fat,  tallow,  suet;  mostly 
said  to  express  the  fat  of  swine, 
or  lard;  rfeibloneg. 
lo/t,  a  voice ;  aliter,  jloft. 
Icf,  open,  plain,  manifest 
lop^,  a  congregation. 
lofcajfie,  a  collector. 
lofcmúOfx,  a  collector. 
lo;^ac,  a  robust  feUow. 
lo/-j<xb,  a  sound  or  report 
lo;^ajm,  to  make  a  noise, 
lotlac,  a  cave  or  den. 
luc,  fatness. 
, .  laDúj,  lard ;  vid.  blonoj. 
b^Uf^f^,  a  great  noise,  or  outcry. 
60,  a  cow  ;  Gr.  by  the  iEol.  /3wc, 
and  Lat  idem^  plur.  buajb,  Lat 
boves;  in  the  genit  and  dat. 
singular  it  is  inflected  bo)n,  as 
bon  Bojn,  to  the  cow ;  Gr.  j3ovy, 
in  accusat 
Ooba^,  bo  obtx^,   I  refrained,   I 
would  not 
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bcb^júé,  the  alphabet,  according  to 
O'Flaherty,  so  called  from  its 
two  first  letters,-  b  and  I. —  Fid. 
Ogyg.p.235. 

goo;u;ij7dc,  a  blast. 

OobÓ,  O  strange!  an  interjection, 
like  the  Ijatíiipapís/  and  more 
like  the  Gr.  [iapai. 
►oc,  deceit,  fraud, 
•oc,  a  blow  or  stroke, 
►oc,  a  weather-goat,  a  he-goat. 

i  )0c,  a  false,  or  bastard  dye,  or 
paint;  LAt/ucus. 

Oócitb,  a  discussing  or  sifting  a 
matter. 

Oocixm,  to  swell ;  also  to  bud  forth 
or  spring. . 

ocájn,  hobgoblins,  or  sprites. 
'0CÍU7,  a  covering. 

i, hey-day!  an  interjection, 
ocband  boct,  poor,  distressed, 
^ocbajjjm,  to  impoverish. 
'ba;i}e  and  boct:<x;neact:,  po- 
verty, misery. 
5cn<x,  the  secu 
Oct,  a  breach. 

i;be,  the  studs  or  bosses  upon 
shields. 

Ooccojb,  boc6;b,  or  boj6;b,  a  spot, 
or  speckle. 

Oocc5jbe<xc,  spotted,  chequered  or 
speckled  with  red,  or  bastard 
scarlet;  from  the  Irish  boo,  /il- 
eus ;  bo  tojBabaft  a  y^olc<x 
bocc5;beacú,  bá;n-be<Xft  j<x,  they 
hoisted  their  chequered  red  and 
white  sails. 

Oob,  a  tail ;  t:e;b  <xn  pe<x;t  to/tr, 
tjirixxjl  tejb  a  bob  tan  <xn  cixt. 
—CI. 

Oobac,  a  rustic,  a  clown,  or  churl. 

Oobdma;!  and  bob<xtari)<x;l,  clown- 

,  Jsh,  rustic. 

Oob<X;i,  deaf;  more  usually  written 
bojUft,  though  not  so  properly 
as  the  British  word  of  tíie  same 
signification  is  written  with  a  dy 
dL^ydhar,  Brit.  deaf. 

Ooboj,  rage,  anger,  ftiry. 
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p(Jb5j,  a  heifer. 

Coj,  soft,  penetrable,  tender. 

oo  jac,  a  bog,  moor,  or  marsh. 

bojiibac,  gesture. 

hojab,  tenderness. 

nojab,  to  stir,  shake,  or  toss. 

hojá/?,  an  egg  in  embryo. 

i>055laaj/^acb,  floating. 

Oo^tx,  a  bow. 

nojixbo;^!,  an  archer, 

no^a^m,  to  bend  like  a  bow. 

OojiX/i,  another  writing  of  boba^i, 

deaf. 
OoT<x;i;idjm,  to  make  dea£ 
poja;;ie,  deafness. 
OojBupe,  corrupte  bojjjun,  a  bul- 

rush;  qtum^  bu;nc  boj,  a  soft 
-  branch. 

PojluacaJ/i,  a  bulrush. 
^^SJ^"r^  Í>«3Í<^/T>  ^*  ®*  ox-tongue.^—. 

pojan,  bacon. 

Ooju/i,  soft  and  fresh;  hoj^y  soft; 

u/i,  fresh. 
Oo^^uf,  <x  BfOju^,  near,  close  to; 

hard  by. 
Oojtajn,  a  vault  or  roof,  an  arched 

roof,  a  cave, 
bojcbe,  poverty,  misery. 
Oojcbe,  poorer,   the  comparative 

degree  of  bocb. 
bo;b,  a  bottle ;  bojbe,^  the  same. 
Oo;be<xcán,  potius  bújbecíin,  the 

yolk  of  an  egff. 
Oojbeal,  a  pudding. 
Odjhéjf,  drunkenness,  rectius  poj- 

bo]he,  potius  bujbe,  yellow. 

po;be<xcb,  yellowness. 

Oo;bé<xn,  a  yellow-hammer,  a  little 

bird. 
hojhi^fcuch,  the  yellow  jaundice. 
ui>jbeo)5,  a  goldfinch, 
pojbljaj  a  puddle. 
hajhmjf,  the  month  of  July. 
6o;bfiédlr,  a'  comet;  Stella  cau- 

datdi   from  bob,  a  tail;    and 

/tealt,  steUa. 
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boj^^úl^Éb,  a  stuttmng  or  stam- 
mering. 

OOjUy  the  pi.  ofboU^limbs^mem- 

bers. 
I  ^ójU  issued  success ;  also  tise. 

gO)ÍTp)^ft,  a  belly  or  maw-wonn. 
o;lle>  a .  knob  or  boss,  as  of  a 

shield. 
Oojly-jean,  the  navel. 
Oojlf^ecJDy  the  centre  of  an  army ; 

ex.  bo  hpujj;  jré  oi  mbo;l;rjé(xn 

txcrjr  ;to  teonn  y^e  oi  ttO;<-<X)3, 

he  closed  up  their  centre,  and 

he  strengthened  their  front 
bo)\f%oúJ)^jh,  hills  or  mountains, 

or  any  bulge. 
Oojltneab,    to   smell    or    scent ; 

bojltneocoi  me,  I  will  smeU. 
ho}n  ;  vid.  bo. 
Oo^neab,  a  bonnet  or  cap ;  queuia 

beonn,  the  top  or  upper  part  of 

a  thing,  the  head ;  and  e;be,  a 

garment 

yjnne,  on  a  sudden. 

oj/^neo;,  a  cake  or  bannock. 

>o;ft,  an  elephant. 

ojftbe,  the  compar.  of  hOfxhy  rank, 

cruel. 
Oo;ftbe  and  bojftbeocb,  fierceness, 

roughness,  barbarity ;  also  rank- 

ness,  luxuriancy,  &c. 
bojnh'hfij^fi^c,  boasting,  or  vain- 
-  glorious, 
poj/ice,  a  large  hind. 
Ootiic/tjab,  a  kind  of  fat  clay  or 

slime. 
OoijpceoU,  1.  e.  e;l;t,  or  áj,   a 

mnd. 
Dojf^M,  i  e.  jejlt,  a  mad  or 

wild  man  or  woman  who  lives  in 
^  woods. 

QO^prce^jt,  boasting,  brB^;inff. 
Oo;;nceaU,  awildman;  ^o  fierce, 

cruel. 
bojt  and  botoja,  cottages,  huts, 

lodges ;  hence  the  Eiig.  booths; 

also  a  tabernacle. 
Oojteall,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 
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Oó;t?eAttboi9  arrogant,  proud,  pre* 
sumptuous. 

Ool,  apoet;  also  art  or  skill. 

bolan,  a  bullock. 

Oolixnn,  an  ox-stall,  a  cow-house,  a 
fold.— Pi. 

Ool,  a  cow. 

polb,  a  sort  of  caterpillar. 

Oolj,  a  bag  or  budget ;  Lat  bolga,* 
antiq.  bidga,  et  forsan  belsa; 
bolj;rdj^;t,  a  quiver;  quaa^- 
ga  samttarian.  Query,  if  the 
national  name  jBe/g^maynotbe 
derived  iVom  their  being  noted 
quiver-bearers,  as  going  always 
armed  wHh  bows  and  arrows; 
whence  perhaps  it  was  that  Cae- 
sar called  them  Fortissind  GaL- 
lorunu  The  Irish  called  the  an- 
cient Belgian  Colony  that  came 
here  from  Britain,  r;K  bol;,  i.  e. 
viri  BclgcBy  or  BoUn^  whidi 
seems  to , be  a  proof  that  the 
Belgians  had  originally  their  na- 
tional name  from  bolx,  and  the 
Irish  historians  remarx  that  they 
were  called  p/i  bolj,  fix)m  being 
noted  to  carry  leather  bags  about 
them.  ^  Query,  if  the  national 
name  Ouljaft;  may  not  be  de- 
rived  irom  the  same  origin. 

Dot;,  a  belly;  Ger.  bulgen,  a  bag 
or  sack. 

OoIt,  a  pair  of  bdlows ;  bolj  féjb, 
idem. 

Dot;,  a  pouch,  budget,  or  satchel ; 
Lat  otdga,  and  Gr.  Moi.  /3oX- 
yoc. 

ol;,  a  blister. 

olxac,  the  small-pox;   p\.  bol- 
jajbe,  blains,  blisters,  boils. 

poljoijm,  to  blow,  or  swelL 

bdt^iij),  dimin.  of  bol;,  a  small  bag 

^  or  a  budget 

Ooljicn,  boljiw-yajjjb,  a  quiver; 
Lit  pharetra. 

^otjCin,  the  middle,  or  centre. 

'  )olltx,  a  bowl  or  goblet 

Oolloj,  a  shell,  a  skull,  the  top  of 
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tjie  head, 

boúfixjfvs  and  bolly^ajfie,  an  an^ 
tiquary^  a  herald^  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies. — K.  et  alii. 

bcAlf^iXjfVQ  bujfxh,  a  meat-carver 

-  at  a  great  man's  table, 
poloj,  a  heifer. 

boltná^ch,  to  smelly  to  scent,  or 

-  savour. 
Oolcu;  j,  fetters. 

Oolii;;,     scented ;     bedj-bolu;^ 

-  sweet-scented. 

:  '^úlunta,  fine,  exquisite. 
i  }omúí)^)n,  to  vaunt  or  boast 
)ómaníKLcb,  boasting,  bragging. 
>an,  the  end  or  bottom  of  any 
thing ;  bono  C0);re,  the  sole  of 
die   foot;    bonnd  td/t/td,  the 
groin. 

oiWj  good ;  Lat  bonus, 
onn^jfxe,  a  footman. 
^onnM,  a  bittern;  aliéer  honnúi)' 

bonnyii^^m,  to  dart 

po;!,  a  swelling. 

Oo/tb,  fierce^  cruel,  severe  ;  to 
bo^b,  severely,  rouj^y ;  d  BOftb- 

,  ;^edbd;6,  his  temble  strokes. 

OOftb,  haughty,  grand ;  |:edft  bo/tb, 
a  proud  man;  also  luxuriant, 
ranx,  rancid ;  as  pet/ft  bOftb,  rank 
grass ;  |:e6)l  bo^b,  rancid  meat 

Oo;ibd  and  bOftbd;^,  vid.  bo;;ibe, 

^  haughtiness,  fiercwess. 

poftb,  a  table. 

06;tb,  the  border  or  coast  of  a 
country,  particularly  the  sea- 
coast;  also  the  edse,  brim,  or 
extremity  of  any  thing ;  px  hoji- 
bd)b  OftmumoiY,  on  the  confines 
of  Ormond;  joc  cudn  ro/tbo/t- 
bdjB  Cjftjonn,  every  harbour  up- 

^  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

03/iDjme,  a  tribute  of  cows  and 
other  cattle;  hdpojnte  Uifgi^^j), 
a  tribute  of  this  nature  tiutt  is 
said  to  have  been  exacted  from 
the  people  of  Leinster  by  the 
kings  of  Tara  and  Munster. 
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borifi,  a  bunch,  or  knob;  hei^ce 
^  o5;t^dc,  crook-backed. 
OOft/t,  great,  noble,  extraordinarv. 
bofijiy   majestr,   greatness ;    also 

pride,  grandeur, 
poftftdcd,  a  bladder. 
Oofijxú  and   bofiftdjm,   to  swell ; 

bo/t/td,  a  swelling. 
OOft/tdjdc,  warlike,  puissant,  tar 

liant  at  arms ;  from  bo^t^,  great, 

and  ii;,  a  fight,  or  feats  of  arms. 
Oo;t;tdm,  to  swell,  to  grow  big  and 

prosper. 
Oo/t/tomotuft  or  bd;i/tdmotd;t,worm- 

wood;  Lat  absyntivm. 
i|)o;tftdf,  sodder. 

gO;t/tbdjm,.tobail. 
0;t;trOftdb,    greatness,    majesty, 

^  worship^ 

PO;t;tujn,  a  haunch,  a  buttock. 

OOftumd,  genit  b6;;tbe ;  a  town  in 
tíie  Countv  of  Clare,  not  far 
from  Killaloe^  near  which  was 
Cediji)  Co^db,  the^  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  great  Brian  feoirbhe, 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  hav- 
ing been  called  by  that  sir- 
name. 

Oo^,  a  hand ;  vid.  bdr,  i.  e.  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  WeL  bys^  a 
finger. 
Ofi  certain. 
o/-iin,  a  purse  or  pouch. 
Of^p^Z^iPi  applause. 

\  5o;rBualdb,  applause,  a  clapping  of 
the  hands.^ 

»0;^ii;;tbedb,  applause. 
o;rjajjtb;m,  to  applaud* 
o;^ladr,  applause. 
)ó/^ladt,   mmble-handed,    active, 
brisk ;  hence  bo^rludc,  a  pick- 
pocket 

Oo/*5j,  a  gentle  blow,  or  dap  with 

^  the  open  hand. 

po^tdb,  a  pillar  or  post 

Oo^udUdjvt,  to  ext(H  or  apjdaud ; 
td,  qd.  boy'Biidldjm. 

06c,  bojt,  fire;  vid.  Lhuyd^  Com- 
parat.  Etym.;  hence  b$;te,  a 
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*'  corruption  of  bojte,  burned ; 
tOjtean,  a  great  burning,  is 
another  corrupt  derivation  from 

Ootallac,  furious,  outrageous, 
mad. 

Ooc,  hcioT  and  boéán,  a  booth, 
cottage,  nut,  tent,  or  tabernacle. 

Oocac,  a  fen  or  bog. 

Dot  Oft,  a  lane,  street,  road,  or  way ; 
hdtiXfi  na  COjiKfy  a  way  between 
Durlas  Guaire,  in  the  County  of 
Galway,  and  Mochua's  Well  or 
St  Mac  Duach's  Hermitaee  in 
Burren,  in  the  County  of  Clare. 

O/tii,  or  bjx<y),  an  eyebrow ;  b;  b/iá 
búba,  1.  e.  ba  mala  biba,  two 

.     black  eyebrows. 

O/tac,  an  arm,  a  hand ;  Lat  bra- 
chitmiy  Greek  fipaxiwv.  This 
monosyllable  is   doubtless    the 

*    Celtic  root  of  these  Latin  and 

^  Greek  words. 

Oftacab,  a  harrow;  pi.  pfx  b^á- 
cujbjb  ja/tujn,  under  harrows  of 
iron. 

6/tácajm,  to  harrow,  to  break 
asunder;  also  to  torment,  afflict, 
&c. 

Pftacán,  broth. 

O/taccajle,  or  b/tacjUe,  a  sleeve, 
or  bracelet ;  from  b/tac,  the  arm, 
and  cal,  a  covering,  sheath. 
)ftaca,  corruption,  suppuration. 
)/iacb,  hatred. 

>^ácb,  substance,  sap,  or  juice. 
);iácbac,  b;tíicbamajl,  and  b/tíic- 
bmaft,  substantial. 

bfi<yct,  idem  quod  bftácb. 

O^acoj,  blearedness. 

hfi^cfufie^,  blear-eyed. 

6;tacp£;leact:,  the  same  as  b/ta- 

hfxMdj),  a  salmon. 

P/tabam,  to  oppress. 

Oftab/iub,  an  ambush,  or  lying  in 

wait 
P/taiab,  the  gullet  or  windpipe. 
O/tájab,  the  upp^  part  or  the 
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breast 
b^ajaj/tt,  a  tniss  or  pack. 
0;tája;iu;jjb,  jibbets,  vulg.  b/ian/)- 

P;iajc,  malt,  rMfg.  b/tajt:. 

0;ta;ceam',  b^tajc-bam,  i.  e.  b/teac 
bam,  from  b;teac,  speckled,  and 
bam,  Lat  dama,  a  hart;  vid. 
ba;jle. 

P^a;cne,  a  cat. — F. 

0;tiiJ5,  the  neck,  or  throat ;  trjom- 
p;ol  bo  brtájab,  about  thy  neck; 
fÍLb*bft3iTa;b,  under  thy  throat. 

O/tá;  J,  an  hostage ;  also  a  captive 
or  prisoner;  ]^.  bftájjbe. 

OftSi^jbjan,  tcfeJw/  b/tajjbean  to- 
fi;y-,  a  hostage. 

Ofiajjbeano^,  captivity,  imprison- 
ment, confinement,  also  restraint 

O/tajjean,  debate,  quarrel;  b;tá;- 
jeanac,  quarrelsome. 

P;tá;  j/te,  a  bag,  or  budget 

0;iáj52y"léab,  a  bracelet,  or  collar; 
b;ta;/-léab,wíem. 
Ttajljm,  to  reject,  or  slight 
'fia;l;iT}j  to  feel. 
yajne,  a  beginning. 

t^jiajneao,  much,  many,  plenteous. 

6;ta;nn,  tJie  womb,  or  belly. — PL 
to/t/ta  bo  bfiajnne,  or  bo  bftup- 
ne,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb. 

Oftaj^eajnac,  a  false  accusation,  n 
slander. 

0;t<i;rsétíl,  or  b/tejjy^eal,  a  ro- 
mance. 

O/iajf  )Onlac,  a  reproach,  false  ac- 
cusation. 

P;tii;c,  50  bfuxrcf  for  ever. 

0;ta;é;m,  to  observe,  to  perceive, 
to  spy;  bo  b;ta;é  na  ba  ta;je, 
to  spy  or  reconnoitre  the  coun- 

-  try. 

0;ta;cjm,  to  betray;  bob/tajtyi, 
he  betrayed;  bo  b/tait  on  be;;-- 
c;obal  a  Cbjijtna,  the  disciple 

^  betrayed  his  Master. 

bfta;tbea;ttac,  treacherous. 

Oftajtéoj^,  an  overseer,  a  disco- 
verer. 
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bjiújilp,  recHus  hfiút-ljn,  a  veil, 
a  sheet;  ^ídg.  Ixi/tl;/). 

O/tájt/teoiiixxjl,  or  b/tácd/tba,  bnv 

_  therly,  friendly. 

bjxixjtjijn,  a  little  brother ;  the  di- 
min.  of  bfx<yiiX]jx. 

Oftoimoic,  a  colt,  as  of  a  mare,  ass. 
Sec.;  Hisp.  bramar,  to  bellow, 
to  bray. 

O/tamaj/ie,  a  poisy  troublesome 
person;  Hisp.6ra»iarfor,apub- 
lie  crier. 

Oftamiinta,  huwe  b/iamiintoi,  an 
unpolished,  ill-humoured  man. 
ftan,  poor. — jF. 
|tdn,  black. 

ftixn,  a  raven;  b^^in-buB,  a  black 
raven  or  rook,  otherwise  p<xc- 
feaB;  coc-B/itxn,  a  jackdaw;  in 
Welsh  it  is  the  same,  and  means 
any  crow;  so  kigvran  is  a  ra- 
ven, ydvran  a  rook,  cogvran  a 

^  jackdaw. 

0;tan-bu&,  which  means  a  black 

'  raven,  was  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Leinster  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  from  whom  sprung  the 
CBrams,  now  called  O'Byms. 

0/tún<x^,  fallow  ;    pe^jifiM   b;t<x- 

^  n^jfi,  fallow-ground. 

•Oftíxnbubíin,  a  ^ider,  a  spider's 
web. 

hjiMD,  a  burning  coal,  or  ember. 

0/t<xn/);ta,  the  couar  bones;  other- 
wise bfiuDDfi^  b/tSi5<xb,  because 
those  bones  support  the  neck; 
hence 

bjiúDfi^  ^)i<xjn,  or  Cftociijn,  a 
brass  or  iron  circle  with  legs,  to 
support  a  brewing-pan,  or  large 

.pot 

0;t<xnnum,  chess,  a  game  played 
upon  a  square  board  divided  in- 
to sixty-four  small  chequers:  on 
each  side  there  are  eight  men 
and  as  many  pawns,  to  be  moved 
and  shifted  according  to  certain 
rules ;  <xn  fjcceaU  úcuf  <U} 
bpixnnam  bdn,  (Old  Parchment,) 
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properly  means  the  men ;  jon  a 
hjxM^jh  béúb,  with  his  ivory 
men,  because  made  of  elephant's 
teeth.  This  was  a  favourite  game 
with  the  old  Irish.  Lat  scacha- 
rum  IvdiLS. 

Oftooc,  i.  e.  b/ulac,  the  border  of  a 

^  country. 

O/taoi,  eyebrows ;  via.  in  voce  bii  j 

1  infra. 

Pfi<iomUe,a  crack. 

O/todjUeab,  a  bounce,  rushing,  rat^ 
tling. 

0/táon,  a  drop;   pi.  b;i<xo;i}  and 

^  b^aona;l5. 

0;tÍLOn<Lc,  i.  e.  b;toj)<xc,  sad,  sorrow- 
ful. 

/táo/7<xm,  to  drop. 
/iáo;r<xc,  gaping. 

ftao;^<x;l  and  b^oo^r  ^ÍA>  yawn- 
ing, gaping. 
Y^fy  brisk,  active. 
►fta/-,  fiction,  romance. 
';t<X/',ahat;  b;ta;^-B3Lrt,  b^d;r-polt:, 
and  b;i<ir-j^úaj,  tne  same. 

Oft<x;rac,  o;i<x;<t)bac,  the  same  as 
b;ia;<',  quick,  nimble. 

0^<X;^<x;rte-bu;;tb,  a  table-tattler,  a 
sycophant.^ 

6;i<x;^aft5n3i;be,  a  sophisten 

O/tiXy-comftiXc,  jousts,  tilts, and  tour- 
naments.^ 

0;ia/*c6m<xb,  counterfeiting,  or  fal- 
sifying. 

;t<X;^c6má;m,  to  counterfeit — PL 
ft<L;<^<xUam,  a  declamation. — PL 
ll^^n^9    Áe  vulgar,    or  mob; 
hjxaf^^fi  the   same ;    b^u^^d/t 
^lúaj,  the  garfons  and  servants 
of  the  army- 

P;i<xy^éal,  a  fable,  aA*omance. 

P^At:,  a  cloak,  or  mantle. 

OfKXtdc,  a  standard,  or  pair  of  co- 
lours. 

O^AC,  to  spy,  or  observe;    luce 
b^ixta,  spies ;  via.  hj\<yyi)m. 

bfici,  to  betray ;  via,  h^^yejm^ 

Oftot:,  to  depend  upon,  to  expect 
from. 
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^jicé,  I  e.  iD;Ue<\b>  destructioiL 

^ficé,  a  fragment^  a  reonnaat 

jici,  design;  a  tajm  Í15  b/tat 
Ont:^  I  have  a  design  upon  you ; 
also  a  dependance^  an  expec- 
tancy. 

>f\úty  a  masS;  or  lump. 

>ji^t,  malt 

»;tác,  JO  hjiii,  for  ever. 

*;tát<LC,  continual,  utterly. 

1  jjéiú)jii,  a  brother,  also  a  brother- 
religious,  a  friar,  so  said  from 
the  French  frerej  a  brodier ; 
Lat.  Jrater,  also  a  cousin,  or 
near  relation ;  Gr.  ippar^opf  one 
of  the  same  tribe  of  people. 

bfiuicciy^  corruption,  purulent  mat- 
ter. 

'/KXttab,  a  caterpillar. 
)tea&,  a  bribe. 

)teac,  speckled,  or  of  various  co- 
lours;  hence 

Ofteúcíin,  a  party-coloured,  or 
striped  stuflf^  anciendy  used  by 
different  people  in  their  trowsers 
and  cloaks;  hence  some  of  úte 
Gauls  were  called  Galli  Braocadi, 
and  their  country  Gallia  Brac- 
cata,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  6, 
mentions  that  the  garments  of 
those  Gauls  were  rough  and 
party-coloured,  and  calls  them 
hracccB.  The  Irish  Scots  pre- 
served this  kind  of  garment  to 
our  days. 

O/ie^c,  a  trout,  from  the  various 
colours  of  its  skin;  pi.  b;t;c,aQd 
b;ieac<x;B,  dimin.  hjxjcjn. 

0/teúc  and  |-<x;l-B/ieac,  hops ; 
letui/)  ^<XJT  hlúf  join  ifxe^c  jixn 
hemjújfii>,  beer  without  taste, 
without  hops,  without  sufficient 
boiling. — Fid.  Lhuyd's  Comp. 
Etym.  in  voce  lupultis. 
fiQúc^oj,  indifference. 
/teoLct,  doubt. 

i  ^edctwújjte,  diflferwit— i^. 

i  );ieact^j  wheat. 
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<?]f4i&act2u>>  butter;  Scot  custard* 
I  ^^edctjjájab,  mixture. 
?fte<uyoloir,  twilight 
^  )/teáj-CftSLoab,  hypocrisy  with  re- 
gard to  rdigious  worship  or  de* 

-  votion. 

bpé^n  and  b/^on,  filthy,  stinkiag. 

Pftéomxb,  to  stmk. 

0;fé<xnta;r,   a  stench,   an  odious 

smell. 
5yieú;r,  a  prince  or  potentate. 
OfieiXfy  great,  mighty,  pompous^ 

grand;  Wei.  bras,  large;  also 

fat 
bfiedf,  a  voice,  a  great  noise. 
Ofiea;r-<xl-iD<xc<x,  a  large  territory  in 

the  County  of  Armagh,  which 

anciently  belonged  to  the  O'Don- 

negans,  the  O'Ceivargans,  and  the 

O'Eidys. 
Ofcea;r--caéoLO)^,  a  throne. 
bfieiXf'Cútú.jji,  a  royal  seat  or  re- 

sidence. 
P;tea;^-colB,  a  sceptre. 
OfteiXjrboi,  chief,  principal;    also 

active,  lively,  &c. 
I  j>;tea;^-po;ta,  a  throne. 
3;te<x;^lai)5,  flraud,  deceit 
^/teaprtann,  a  prince's  court  or  pa^ 

-  lace. 

hfie^f^j^cjfte,  a  prince's  trea- 

sure. 
O/teot,  judgment,  also  a  sentence ; 

as  b/ieot  buna;b,  a'  definitive  or 

irrevocable  sentence. 
0;te<xc,  to  give,  tender,  or  ofier; 

bo  bftcaca  leaBiXfi  bo  Ca;m;n>  a 
^   book  was  given  to  Cuimin. 
pfxe^iúCf  judicious,  critieaL 
O/teawirj)  and  b;ieawman,a  judge. 
Ofieacamnay,  judgment,  discem- 
^  ment. 

P^eoLtlá,  a  birdi-day. 
0/ieernac,  Welsh,  from  Wales,  a 
^  Welshman,  rectius  bfijotnoc. 
0;ie<irnii;;;m,   to  think,  or  oon- 

ceiye. 
OfteatJMiy,  a  thorn,  a  skewer,  a 

bodkio;  the  tongue  of  abucUe; 
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also  a  highland  broach  or  fibula, 
called  properly  b;tdtw)a]nc. 

Ofteoenu^dby  to  judge ;   also  to 

^  look,  or  behold. 

bfiCMZ^jn,  the  isle  of  Britain ;  it 
is  now  used  only  for  Wales,  as 
is  also  bftedtndc,  for  a  Welsh- 
man; andj/tajjnamb/teotndc, 
boijlé  nd  mb;tedtn<xc,  fljijJi  n<x 
m6/te<itnac,  are  places  m  Ire- 
land, so  called  because  formarly 
inhabited  by  Britons. 

0;tec,  a  wolf,  wild  dog,  &c. ;  some 

^  say  a  brock  or  badger. 

P;te;c;n,  a  small  trout;  rt(i.  b/teoc. 

Ofté;b,  a  kerchief,  or  head  attire 
for  women :  it  is  now  commonly 
used  to  signify  firize,  or  coarse 
woollen  cloth.  ' 

0^e^b;n,  frice,  a  coarse  strong  kind 

-  or  woollen  dress. 

bfté) p,  a  hole ;  also  a  man's  nail. 

O^e^pje,  a  large  territory  or  sove- 
reignty in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  which  comprehended  the 
entire  County  of  Leitrim,  and 
most  part  of  the  County  of  Ca- 
van,  whereof  the  O'Ruarks  were 
chief  lords. 

P;téjp)eac,  full  of  holes. 

p^ejj,  of  a  boor,  or  rustic. — K. 

Ofiejj,  a  falaehood,  or  lie;  vid. 

Ofvém,  false,  lying;  b;a  b/tejje, 
anise  god. 

P;ié;^eab,  a  violating  or  abusing. 

0/te;m,  a  breaking  wind,  or  crack- 
ing backwards ;  like  the  Ghre^ 
/3p€jLiw,  to  rattle,  or  make  a  thun- 
dering noise;  hence  the  Latin 
JremOf  to  rattle ;  b^ejm  then  sig- 
nifies  a  ratúing  noise. 

Oftéjiíe,  thecompar.  of  bfié<in,fág- 
nifying  more  filthy  or  stinkine. 

Ofiéjne  and  b^jneacc,  mth, 
stendi,  &C. 

b/tejD-cjfte,    now   Brentry,    n^ 
Callane  hill  to  the  west  of  Ennis, 
in  the  County  of  Clare. 
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Ofieif^e,  moved,  im)voked9  stir- 
^  ed  up,  &c. 

Ofiejfjy  or  veihfijfe,  the  drop^nng 
or  gentle  falling  of  any  liquor  or 
j^  liquid. 

1  ?;iejpm,  a  shout,  laughter. 
}fi&jf^njon,  a  writ  or  mandate. 
5;te;é,  to  carry ;  also  to  feel ;  vid. 
bea/t<x  and  bej;ijm. 
jxejt,  a  carrying,  or  taking  away. 
7te)ée<ui),  a  judge. 
^e;te<xmnajr,  judgment. 
fte;te<xm:<xc,  judicious,  keen  in 
^  discerning. 
^fiejtjontojfi,  a  fuller. 
;  yfiejiyfi,  word ;  from  b^jatiX/t. 
^;ieo,  a  fire,  or  flame. — PL  ex.  CI. 
3;teoc,  a  brim  or  brink. 
^;te6-cloc,  a  flint — PL 
^fteo-cuíil,  a  bonfire,  funeral  pile. 
i^jieS-cojfie,  a  warming-pan.«-'Pi. 

g;teo J,  a  Leveret 
/teójixb,  to  pound  or  bruise^  50/1 

b/ieojab  aju;<-  ^ujx  b;ti jab  jáb, 

so  that  they  were  bruised  and 

battered ;  also  to  bake. 
b;téOT<xjm,  to  bake. — PL 
b/iéo;le2u),  darnel;  vtdsr.  b/KXjj- 

lean. 
bfte6;te,  sick,  tender,  delicate.— 

Luke  7.  2, 
bftftOn,  a  blot  or  blur,  a  spot,  &c. 
p^j,  anger, 
b/ii,  or  b/i;5,  a  word ;  hence  b/tj<x* 

t<X;t,  a  word  or  sentence. 
hfij,   a  hill  or  hillock,   a  rising 
,   ground ;  Wei.  6re,  as  Pen-bre. 
b;ij,  near,  nigh,  close  to. 
b;t;cu7,aword. 
b;tj<xnna,  i.  e.  ba^iiinta,  a  warranty 

an  author,  or  composer. 
hj\)<xr)T)<Xy  i.  e.  mj/teanna,  or^pw- 

mana,  parts  or  divisions. 
Tijaift,  a  prickle.— F. 
'/tjátúft,  a  word,  also  a  verb. 
'ft;<xca;t,  victory  or  conquest ;  fá^- 

6am  OfKt  b/ijataft  ú>-^af  bu3i;b, 

aft  Couimc;Ue  /te  ÓornnoU  CDac 
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Dji]hé^h^)i)e<ynj  one  that  affects 
hard  or  diflScult  words. 

P;t;ce,  brick ;  pi.  b;tjc;b. 

P^)be<ic,  a  dwarf. 

0|t;be6;,  a  superstitious  resem- 
blance or  picture  of  St  Bridget, 
made  up  on  the  eve  of  that  saint 
hy  unmarried  wenches  with  a 
view  to  discover  their  future 
husbands. 

0/t;j,  price,  worth,  value;  ^fXfOn 
ne)te  jou)  b;t;j,  for  things  of  no 
moment  or  consequence ;  bo  B/t;  j 
ju/i,  because  that 

Oftjj,  virtue,  or  force;  bo  cajU  fé 
<L  B/t;  J,  it  lost  its  virtue. 

Oft;;,  the  meaning,  interpretation, 
or  substance  of  a  thing. 

bfijiy  stren^,  also  a  tomb. 

0;t;ab,  Bndget,  the  name  of  a 
woman. 

6/tjj;be,  i.  e.  b/tújjbe,  hostages; 
jon  ^éjU  j<xn  B^j  jbe,  without 
submission  or  hostages. 

6/tjnbe<xlB<xb,  a  disguising,  or 
doaking. 

Ojijnn  and  l)/tjo/)jlo;b,  a  dream,  or 
reverie. 

P;tjnnbeúl,  portrayed. 

c);t;nneac,  a  mother,  a  dam.— P/. 

p^;oct:,  sorcery,  a  charm. 

0;t;oct:,  a  colour,  a  complexion; 
vtdg.'bjijoct. 

Oftiojac,  efficacious,  capable,  ef- 
fectual ;  also  bitter,  violent ;  n; 
bu  c<X;t  h^nccx:  b;i;ojac,  non 
dilexU  contentiones  muliebres 
vehementes. — Brog.  in  Vit  S. 
Bri^d. 

bfxp^vDiXji,  powerful,  strong,  able, 
hearty. 

P;tjO;cbjc,  an  amulet 

bf^]ollf^^]f\e,  a  busy  body,  a  med* 
dler  in  other  men's  affairs. 

b/ijon,  inquietude,  dissatisfaction. 

O/tjon,  a  fiction,  a  lie ;  b;i;077n,  the 
same.— P/. 

Ortionbatixm,  to  paint,  to  counter-  ' 
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Pl^J^^Z^I^f^^^  ^  dream. 

0^;oi)jl<xbandB;<jon5l6;b,  a  dream,, 
a  reverie;  <x  mb/tjonjlojbjB,  in 
dreams. 

fijonn  and  b/iaon,  a  drop. 
ftjo^iX/ijniijbe,  a  sophister. — PL 
yi;0|-<x;tja;n,  sophistiy. 
'/t;0;^,  pressed;  also  apt  to  break, 

.  brittle. 

r>/ijoy-2;a;tnac,  crackling. 

}l^)0f^l6núc,  babbling. 

?ft;0|r6j,  a  witch  or  sorceress. 

Omowc  and  b^tjOt-BixlBsLat  brUo^ 
oalbus,  stammering,  like  a  Bri- 
ton, because  the  Britons- seemed 
to  the  Irish  to  speak  in  a  stam- 

-  m^ng  and  awkward  manner. 
Pft;ot<xJn;)^,  the  British  tongue. 
0/t;ot<x;fte,  a  stammerer,  or  stut« 

-  tering  person^ 
Pftjot,  fraction.* 

bjijrc,  tender,  brittle;  also  nim- 
ble, active;  also  open  or  free- 

-  hearted. 

bfijfeúh,  a  breach ;  also  to  breid^, 
to  win;  bo  hj\)f  fé  tj\)  cúta 
Onjxtú,,  he  broke  three  legions  of 
them,  aliter,  he  won  three  bat- 
ties  from  them. 

5;i;ye<xb,  a  wound. 

O/tj^leiXc,  a  breach  or  derout  of  an 
army ;  ex.  b;t;y-le<xc  mS/t  mSijj 
majjtiejmne,  the  bloody  and  ge- 
neral derout  of  the  plain  of  Muir- 
temny. 

P^;;^t;je,  breeches. 

0/t;t:  and  b;teac,  signify  speckled, 
spotted,  party-coloured,  or  paint- 
ed ;  hence  b;t;t^ne<xc  and  bfijt- 
tjnnjoy-,  the  measles,  as  being  a 
speckled  or  painted  distemper ; 
hence  also  Ofijotnac,  orOnexxc- 
nac,  a  Briton,  or  Welsnman, 
whence  Brittania,  compounded 
of  b/fjtr,  painted,  and  tan,  or 
tSijn,  an  Irifih  or  Celtic  word, 
meaning  a  country,  region,  or 
dominion :  thusBnt-tama  means 
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the  country  of  the  Brits,  or 
painted  people,  because  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  thereof  painted 
their  bodies. — Fid.  Cambden's 
Brit 
0;t;ce<xjl<xjb,  kind,  gentle,  cour- 

-  teous. 

P;tO,  old,  ancient. 

O/to,  a  grinding-stone,  a  quern,  or 

-  hand-mill. 

Pfio,  much,  many,  plenty. 
J/tOtift,  a  fault  or  error. 
fxo^f,  old  age. 
)tOc,  a  badger. 
)tocac,  dirty,  ill-scented,  odious. 

^ftocím,  potÍEage. 

O/tob  and  bft<x;b,  a  goad-prick,  a 
sting;  cleuc  KftOjb,  a  long  club, 
with  a  goad  at  one  end,  to  drive 

^  draft-horses. 

YfiObojly  proud,  saucy. 

Pftoj,  a  shoe,  or  brogue. 

Oftoj,  or  b;taj,  a  house  or  habita- 
tion ;  vid.  bftu J  infra  ;  ^^Jj-Bftoj, 
a  fairy-house;  ftjj-b/tOj,  a  royal 
house; 

p^oj,  sorrowful,  melancholy. 

O/tojac,  lewd,  leacherous,  wan- 
ton. 

Oftojab,  increase,  ^n,  profit,  opu- 
lent ;  ex.  n;  bftojajbe  é  an  bea- 
!;Su)  y*<xn,  he  is  not  the  more  opu- 
ent  for  that  trifle. 

;  i>;io^<ij j;l,  dirt  or  filth. 

*^OTa;/},  excess,  abuse, 
/tojba,    excessive,    superfluous ; 
also  great 

^o;ce,  a  mole  or  freckle. 
;tojcne.  Hem, 
ftojcneac,  freckled. 
^o;b;né<xlca,  embroidered. 
^;b;né;;teact:,  embroidery. 

-^fio;jjoU,  the  sea-raven. 

0;to;/7n,  vid.  b/ta,  the  belly  or 
womb;  tOftab  bo  Bfton/),  )oy-a, 
the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus; 
tfte  na  bftOjnn,  through  her  bel- 
ly ;  <x  mbftoinn  an  eir-r,  in  the 
fish's  b3lly. 
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6;i0j;-jjii),  to  excite  or  provoke. 

bf\0)fnjn9  a  bundle,  or  small  ga- 
thering of  sticks,  &c.  to  make 
fuel ;  dimin.  of  b^Ojrna. 

0;to;tbeai7b<x,  carnation,  or  flesh- 
coloured. — PL 

Oftola^oc,  talkative,  prattling. 

O^oUac,  the  bosom,  or  breast. 

PftoUajj,  boldness,  confidence. 

OftoUac,  a  prologue ;  bjonb^ioUac, 
the  preface  of  a  book  or  other 
writing. 

O^mac,  a  colt ;  c/tjocac  b^omac 
^fiX)U  thirty  ass-colts. 

OftomSwAc  and  b/tománta,  rustic, 
rude,  impertinent. 

OftomuftHUbayoic,  too  confident,  too 

full  of  assurance» 
ijidn,  sorrov/,  grief, 
►fton-mujljnn,  a  miU-stone. 
^fiÓn,  a  fasting. 

^fionúc,  sorrowful,  mournful,  la- 
mentable, also  sorry ;  ay  b;ton<xc 
on  nib,  e,  it  is  a  lamentable  case 
or  thing;  c^r  bftonac  me  bon 
f^eul  fjn,  I  am  sorry  for  that 
account. 

pftonoi,  destruction. 

Ofion  jabiijl,  or  b;tun-3<xBá;l,  con- 
ception; from  hjuJL  and  b/tun,  a 
womb  or  belly  ;  and  jabá;l, 
taking  or  conceiving. 

P;toon,  a  gift  or  favour. 

O/tonn,  a  track,  or  sign,  an  impres- 
sion ;  majfijb  bá  é)f  n<x  b^tonna, 
exinde  manent  vmpressa  ejus 
vestigia. 

p/tonn,  die  breast-  , 

Oftonnab  and  bftoni^.m,  to  give,  to 
bestow,  topresent^f^/tonnpa  jre, 
he  will  bestow.        '/' 

p;ionn^<xOjle,  a  flux  or  lapc. 

Oftonn-rsoojlte,  distempei^^witli 
tíie  mix.  V 

Oftonnto,  bestowed,  devoted,  pr^ 

sented. 
Oftonnta/*  and  bftontoniy,  a  gift, 

favour,  or  present 
O/to^^bijab,  an  incentive  pr  piovo- 
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cation ;  also  to  hasten^  to  make 
haste  or  expedition;  bo  B/iOjr- 

T  '^^)t^'^^f^>  *^^y  hastened. 
OftOjrjab,  an  exhortation,  a  per- 

-  suasion. 

OfxOfnCi,  a  faggot  or  bundle,  an 

^  almful. 

O/iOjrnac,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  of 
a  village  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 

?ftoé,  a  mote. 

^fiOi,  a  straw ;  vulg.  bfiCHS. 

3/tot,  broth;  únB/iujt,  the  same, 
from  iiJ7,  water,  and  brtujt,  flesh, 

-  i.  e.  ajf^e  peol<x,  flesh-water, 
b/totajfie,  a  chaldron. 
0/iOtaj/ie,  a  butcher,  or  slaughter- 

man. 

0;toca;;ine,  i.  e.  ;tu^;nne,  or  jijbe, 
down,  fur,  &c. 

Oftotjnaftja,  a  butchery,  or  sham- 
bles; also  a  victualling-house. — 

D/iOclac,  a  boiling-pit ;  poll  no 
^onab  na  mbe<x^Bt<x;i,  pe5;l  ^ 
tt^lm<x;n. — See  Keatine's  Ac- 
count of  the  Method  used  by  the 
Feinians,  commanded  by  Fion 

■  Mac  Cumhail,  to  stew  theu*  meat 
in  pits  dug  into  the  earth. 

Oftti,  the  womb  or  belly:  the  in- 
flexions of  it  make  b;i0nn,  b;tO)n, 
b;io^nne,  b^u;nn,  &c.;  WeLiry, 
Gr.  /3pv  and  j3pi/v,  vox  infan- 
iivm  potum  pptentium, 

bfxa,  a  hind,  a  deer;  vid,  bajjle 
supra. 

hjiiu,  a  country ;  hence  b/túéo^nne, 
the  low  marshy  part  of  Orrery 
in  the  County  of  Cork;  Wei. 
bro. — Vid.  Comp.  Etym.  pag.  3. 
col.  3. 

O/iu,  the  borders  or  banks  of  a  ri- 
ver ;  vid.  bftúac. 

b/uidc,  a  bank,  edge,  or  border ; 
^fi  bftSac  na  bamom,   on   the 

'  brink  of  the  river;  ;te  Jb;tii<xc, 
by  the  coast ;  b;úí<xc  n<x  r)ej;p- 

■  te,  the  borders  of  Egypt 
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p/iaacáin,  a  fawn. 

Oftúac-Bajle,  a  suburb;  and  p>- 

-  Ba;le,  wtew. 

Oftúacbd  and  b^iojj^a^  stately,  great, 
magnificent 

0/iuoijb  and  b/tujb,  ^tám  b/tíjt; 
Lat  brutum,  a  peasant,  a  coun- 
tryman. 

;tu<x;bj^,  a  dream, 
^úcb,  a  belch, 
jtucb,  froth ;  also  a  blast. 
TiucboijiD,  to  belch,  to  spring  up. 
jiutAn,  a  salmon;  bftubSm  oj,  a 
salmon-trout 

p^ubciX^,  a  soliciting,  or  enticing. 

Oftubajreac,  a  thread-bare  gar- 
ment — P/. 

0/uiba;m  an4  b/itijaxm,  to  pound, 
to  bruise. 

^r"5>  «^  grand  house,  or  building, 
a  fortified  place,  a  palace,  or 
royal  residence.  This  Celtic  or 
Irish  word  b;tu j  or  b;tOT  is  ori- 
ginally the  same  with  me  Ger- 
man, Gallic,  and  Hispanic,  brui- 
SQy  bri^a,  and  broga;  whence 
me  Latms  formed  the  word  6n- 
ga  at  the  end  of  the  names  of 
certain  places,  Us  samarobriga  ; 
vid.  C»sar.  Com.  lib.  5.  anafa- 
tobriga;  as  also  the  Greeks  their 
Bpm,  as  Zi}Xa/uj3pm,  Msariufipia, 
vid.  Cluver  deGer.  Ant  1.  1.  c. 
7.  where  he  even  remarks,  p.  61, 
that  tlie  ancient  Cel^s  pronounced 
this  briga  as  brosa,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Irish  b^io;  or  b/taj. 
This  Celtic  word  b/ioj  or  b/ta; 
is  the  root  of  the  word  b/tújjeoin, 
si^ifying  the  same  thing,  quod 
vtd.  infra.  From  this  same  o/ti/r 
or  bftoj,  with  the  prefixed  word 
<xll,  a  rock  or  rocky,  tlie  national 
name  tillob^iojj  may  naturally 
be  derived. 

O^ajajbe,  a  husbandman,  plough- 
man, or  farmer. 

O/tú  job,  or  b/iaj  je<xb,  a  burgher, 
or  farmer. 
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bfiu^,  a  monument ;  also  a  heap  or 
lump. 

Pfta^,  a  town  or  borough. 

Oftújab  and  b/tSjajm,  to  bruise^, 
pound;  also  to  oppress,  hard- 
ship, &c. ;  TTfi  b/tujab  t^fx  mob 
i^b,  that  mey  were  oppressed 
oeyond  measure ;  noc  bftujj- 
tea^t,  that  are  bruised. 

Pftti j<x;be,  gormandizing. 

bjiuj,   the    beHy,    paunch ;    vid. 

Pftajb,  gnef,  anxiety^  sorrow. 

Oftajb,  captivity;  5  Óh<X)B;  jO 
b/tu;b  na  0  Abjlone  cejt;ie  jlajne 
beaj,  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity of  Babylon  are  fourteen  ge- 
nerations. — AfaU.  cap.  1.  v.  1^ 

Pftttjb,  pricked  or  pointed. 

P/ia;be,  a  carrying  or  bringing. 

Ofui;be<im<3i;l,  brutal,  beosuy ;  com- 
parat.  b/tújbeamla,  more  bru- 
tish. 

P;tu)beamldct:,  brutality,  gluttony. 

0;tu;be<xcc,  a  colony ;  pothis  b/tuj- 

0;tu;bjbe,  or  b/tujje,  a  farmer,  a 
husbandman. 

Pftaj J,  bo  B;taj J  ;ré,  he  boiled. 

Pfta;^e,  a  farm,  or  lands. 

O/iS;  jean,  a  strife,  quarrel,  fight ; 
bnga  in  the  barbarous  Latin  sig- 
nifies the  same  thing ;  bnga,i.e. 
rixa. 

i^ftii;  jean,  a  palace,  royal  house  or 
seat;  unde  bi\ú)'^e<xn  cao^éajn; 
It  is  like  the  pram  of  the  Welsh, 
signifying  a  king's  court;  they 
also  call  it  priv4ySy  as  the  Irisn 
do^  with  the  same  pronunciation, . 
pn;m-l;/*,  a  principal  seat — 
JN.  B.  Strabo  observes,  lib.  7, 
that  bria,  and  in  the  accusat 
brian,  in  the  Thracian  language 
signified  a  town  or  habitation; 
the  Irish  b;i5;  jean  is  pronounced 
b;Ui;an,  the  same  as  the  Thracian 
orian,  botíi  words  being  also  of 
the  same  signification.  Note 
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also,  that  Strabo,  in  the 
book,  7th,  says  that  the  Phryges 
were  formerly  called  Bryges,  or 
Bruges,  as  flie  Greeks  write  it, 
and  were  a  kind  of  Thracians : 
"  Phryges  antiquity^   Bryges 
Tkracvm  gentLsr     Qucere  an 
non  Bruges,  ut  revera  Orcece 
scribituTy^  (id    quod  Htbemo- 
Celtice    hjxuTejry)  quia  domos 
et  civitates  TumUwant,  sicque 
distinguebaTUvT  a  Nomadibusf 
Ojtjjeanoc,     riotous,    turbulent, 
quarrelsome. 
jxajT),  a  chaldron. 
|ia;n,  the  womb,  or  belly. 
)tu;néabac,  an  apron. 
/tu;nneac,  a  mother,  a  matron,  a 
nurse. 

Ifujnteac,  big  with  child. 
jiajty  hangings,  curtains. 
7tii;te,  beaten,  oppressed,  bruised. 
\iupy  flesh. 

jiajce,  sodden,  boiled. 
|tu;tean,  a  skirmish. 
Oftííjtean   and  b^u;tneac,   heat, 

warmth. 
6^tt;t;m,  to  boil,  also  to  bake. 
Oftajtne  and  b/ia;éne6;^,  a  refiner 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal. 
Oftajtrneac,  glowing,  as  in  a  fur- 

nace. 
y;iam,  a  broom. 
!|>/iuma;m,  to  vaunt  backwards. 

gftoé,  tile  hair  of  the  head. 
jiiXCy  strength,  vigour,  sprightii- 
ness;  hence  the  epithet  b/iac- 
K;i;oima^  given  to  a  strong 
spri^tiy  man;  also  rage,  any 
heat  or  warmth ;  Wei.  brudyfer- 
vidus. 

O^ut,  a  wedge  or  piece  of  any  me- 
tal when  glowing  and  red  hot  out 
of  the  furnace. 

Oftatcán,  broth  or  soup ;  /taj  )acob 
le^y  an  hmií^  ajur  tuj  bá 
ocaj/i  e,  Jacob  carriedf  the  soup, 
and  gave  it  to  his  father.  Lea- 
ba/i  b/teac. 
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6fUi;tJne<xc,  the  ineaslííi,  varioke, 
vid.  hf\]t. 

búúb^U  a  horn;  hence  it  some- 
times stands  for  a  comet  of  a 
troop ;  Wei.  byelin,  a  drinking- 
horn,  derived  firom  byaly  a  buffalo 
or  wild  bull ;  bu<xl,  mbalus,  urtcs, 
—Vid.  Dav.  in  Diet  Brit. 

bá<xc<X)l,  a  servant,  a  boy;  pro- 
perly a  cow-herd ;  Gr.  /3ovico- 
5^,  i.  e.  pastor  bourn  ;  the  Irish 
derivation  is  from  bo,  pL  b5^,  or 
bIi<x;B,  a  cow,  and  c<3lI,  to  keep, 
i.  e.  ciatos  bourn,  a  cow-hera; 
Com.  bigal,  Wei.  and  Cor.  W- 
gel. 
►uacajy,  the  wick  of  a  candle. 

juiXcOLjUe^,  herding.  • 

|>a<xb,food;  also  a  bait  .    ^ 

Júaba,  victorious;  ba^xboc,  the 
same. 

Oúaba,  estimable,  precious;  of 
c;onn  n<x  ccloc  mbiioLba,  above 
precious  stones. 

6ííÁb-<xU,  triumphant,  all-victo- 
rious. 

Ou<ib-<Xftj,  a  victorious  diampion, 
a  hero.  ^  . 

OiiXbdfi^ut:,  clamorous,  shouting 
with  victory. 

bSabixy  and  bu<xbacay,  victory, 
triumph. 

buixixxpta,  troubled,  afflicted,  from 
bii<xb<x;rtt:,  trouble. 

búiXbUjn,  a  judge.  , 

biiixbiixx/i  and  bOiXbac,  swaying, 
conquering,  victorious. 

buixr,  a  toad;  hence  bu^jjreixc 
signifies  poisonous ;  and  buajr&i), 
a  young  toad.^ 

liiapxcb  and  buapdb,  poison. 
iU<XF<xb,  menacing,  threatening. 
^Safítn,  a  young  toad ;  vid.  bSaj:. 
.iOLjMUC,  a  viper. 

^Sapxtdfi,  an  adder. 

5iioi5<x)fte,  a  tap  or  faucet 

JLjj^^,  the  top  or  pinnacle. 

t-^jc,  the  wick  of  a  candle. 
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iia;b,  victory,  conquest 
^úajbedb,  to  trouble,  to  afflict 
^úajbeon,  a  throng  or  multitude; 
rectitis  b5;bean. 

bíía;b;m,  to  overcome,  to  sway  over. 

baa7b;ftt,  tumult ;  also  crosses, 
amiction. 

Pua;bftedb,  to  trouble,  vex,perplex. 

bú<x;bfte<xb,  vexation,  discontent- 
ment. 

«údjb/tjm,  to  molest,  or  disquiet 
>u<xjfp)5i;rt:,  a  serpent — Pt. 

i  )a&;te<ib,  to  strike,  smite,  or  thresh ; 
baÍLilp;b  ;^  rcjle  nd  eiibixn,  he 
shall  spit  in  nis  face, 
uiijljla/*,  a  mill-pond, 
juii;!;,  an  ox-stall,  or  cow-house. 

byiL;l;b,  a  dairy^^house ;  t?ifii.  baii;l- 

^  te<xc. 

gudjUjle,  a  mower  or  reaper. 
aá;lt:eac  and  baSiile,  a  dairy- 
house,  a  summer-nouse  or  tent 
for  making  butter  and  cheeses  in. 

Ou^jltjiiy  a  flail;  baa;ttéan,  the 
same. 

btta;n,  to  loose  or  untie ;  a;  ba2i;n 

^  <x  B/t5j,  untying  his  shoes. 

baajn,  to  take.— ifci.  5.  40. 

Ou<x;/),  cutting,  reaping ;  <ij  bu&;n 
inona,  cutting  tuif. 

ba^jn,  equality,  comparison,  pa- 
rity ;  Cfteb  é  ha<xjn  na  ctóu  fxjf 
<in  ccftuTeneocCy  what  is  tne 
chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 

buSijncJnceoLct;,  constant  care  or 
attendance. 

buá;ne,  most  durable,  more  last- 
ing ;  ^j^  bu<x;ne  blab  ná  y-iu) jdl, 
reputation  lasts  longer  than  life. 

baájne,  perpetuity,  continuance. 

' buájn teojft,  a  reaper,  or  mower; 
bu2i;nceoJ;i;je  co/7/7a;j,  hewers 
of  wood. 

had,  water. 

Oual^b,  a  remedy  or  cure. 

buoXoii  and  bú<xl<x;m,  to  thresh, 
strike,  smite;  Gr.  fio\ti,jacttu. 

buúl^jnU,  cinclus  avié,  PI.  a  kind 
of  sea-lark. 
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OuAlc/tdnnac,  a  float  or  raft;  Lat 
ratis. 

Oualcomla,  a  mill-dam. 

búixlcixc  and  baalt^ac,  cow-dung. 

Oidn,  lasting,  continual.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  the  first  part  of 
a  compound,  and  always  signifies 

_  perpetuity. 

Oian,  good;  Lat   bonus.  Gloss. 

vet 
Oúana  and  B'uá/xJiJbe,   a    hewer, 

reaper,  &c. 
Oia/xx,  a  quartered  soldier ;  fa- 
iijijxjoc  no  buiina  <x/i  j<xc  tjj, 
a  quartered  soldier  in  every 
house. 
OuoDact:,  forced  or  tyrannical  quar- 
tering,  like  that  of  the  Danet  on 
the  Ésh ;  unfair  or  unjust  bil- 
leting; baandct  77<x  Locloinnac 
<xj;i  pea/tajb  Cjnjonn,  the  unjust 
quartering  of  the  Danes,  &c.  ; 
it  was  cafied  by  the  name  buo/}- 
OLct,  because  aurine  the  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  these  fo- 
reigners, the  Irish  had  no  inter- 
misáon  from  this  oppressive  kind 
of  Danish  quartering  called  buá- 
nace,  quasi  sit  búdn;oct,  per- 
manent entertainment 
hu^j)^f  and  buanact,  perpetuity, 

duration,  perseverance. 
Í)u3wcíi)mne,.e  chronicle. 
Ouil/t,  oxen,  kine,  &c.,  like  the  Lat. 
boarius,  of  or  belonging  to  oxai, 
as  forvm    boarium,   the   cow- 
market 
Ouá/tixc,  a  cow-spancel,  or  rope  to 
tie  catde,  especially  cows,  while 
they  are  milking. 
í>aíi;t<xc,  early  in  vie  morning. 
)a^f9  the  belly. 
^u^fy  a  breach  or  rout 
juAr,  bovibus  abundans. — PI. 
;>ab<xb,  threatening,  menacing. 
i>ub<xc,  sly,  crafty,  wily. 
3iicla,  a  buckle. 
3ub,  the  world ;  Wehbyd. 
bub,  was. 
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&úbe<xc<xjr,  thanks,  thanksgiving* 
biij,  a  kind  of  herb,  a  leek;  ex. 
beoL^c<x  ma;i  blaoj  bon  búja  fú. 
bá  Bftáoj  ce<Xftc<x  c<xolbúBa,  her 
eyes  green  as  a  branch  of  the 
leek,  and  her  two  black  small 
even  eyebrows. 
Ouj,  a  breach,  a  rout;  biljc,  the 

same. 
Oojii/?,  an  unlaid  egg  that  has  not 
yet  a  shell ;  or  an  embryo-egg  ; 
vid.  bogSui. 
Oajy-a,  the  box-tree. 
Oujceiib,  a  bucket 
u;c,  a  breach. 
u;c;lé;^,  a  buckler. 
a;bél,  a  bottle. 

ap  and  bujbe<xc,  thankful,  grate- 
fol. 
Ou;be,  thanks;  as  bo  Bej/iim  <i 
Bú;be  j\é  Ó)<x,  I  give  thanks  to 
God:  hence  the  common  phrase, 
<x  Bti;be  /te  bj<x  fjn,  thanks  be 
to  God  for  it 
Oujbe  and  bii;be<icb,  thanks,  piety, 

gratitude. 
bajhCyyeHovi;  cpé  bujbe,  yellow 
clay ;  ba;be  con<x;l,  a  plague  in 
Ireland,  anno  665.— K.  Perhaps 
the    same    with  the  vad-velen 
-  amongst  the  Britains. 
Oújbe  n<x  np^e^n,  the  herb  spurge, 
the  juice  whereof  is  of  so  hot 
and  corroding  a    nature,    that 
being  dropped  upon  warts  it  eats 
them  up ;  m  Latin,  tithvmallvs. 
;ii;be<xc,  thankful,  grateftll. 
^ijbeacay,  gratitiiae,  thanks. 
>u;be<ict,  yellowness, 
^ujbean  and  bujbjn,  a  band  or 
troop  of  soldiers ;  plur.  baibne ; 
also  a  company  or  multitude. 
Í>u;be<xcíu7,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Ou;T-Bu;nne,  bmlrushes,  the  plur. 

of  boj-Ba;n7)e. 
6u jTe,  softer ;  the  compar.  degree 

of  boj ;  also  softness. 
baj^fjopi  a  bullrush ;  recHus  b03- 
Bujone. 
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Y^)ZfJ^y  a  little  box. 

Oú;l,  ttie  river  Boyle  m  the  County 

^  of  Mayo. 

Oa;le  and  bu;le<xb,  madness,  rage; 

<X;i   bajle,  mad,  crazy,  or  oSs- 

tracted;  Lat.  btlis. 
bu;le<xii)a;l,  mad,  ragmg  mad. 
Oujlean,  or  hujljn,  a  small  loaf  of 

bread ;    c^tj  |céb  Bu;l;n,  three 

hundred  loaves, 
bajlle,  a  stroke  or  blow, 
^ujlj,  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Oajlj,  a  distemper  very  noxious  to 

catde,  especially  kine,  which  is 

thought  to   proceed   from    the 

want  of  water;  or  from  violent 

heat 
pajljleay-,  a  blister. 
Ou;ljléa;-ac,    spotted,    blistered, 

pock-holed;   from  boljac,  the 

pock,  and  léc^f,  a  spot, 
yujme,  a  nurse. 
Oajmpjy",  a  pump,  also  the  sole  of 

a  snoe,  pronoimced  bujmpejy-. 
Ottjnne,  a  tap  or  spout ;  a  tap  or 

spigot 
pu;nne,  an  ulcer. 
Oa;ni7e,  a  branch,  ^  twig;  hence 

boj-bupne,  a  bull-rush. 
Oajnneixc,  the  lax,  a  flux,  or  loose- 


6ujn/)eiu7,  a  shoot,  a  young  twig 
or  branch;   the  diminutive  oF 

bajnneán  leíma,  a  bittern. 
Oujni};  je,  that  is  troubled  with  the 

flux. 
Oujnnjfie,  rectius  bon/7<xj;te,  a  foot- 
man, a  post-boy. 
)ujnt:<xc,  vid.  bu;nn;je. 
>u;ftbe,  wrath,  anger,  severity. 
?u)ftbe,  more  robust,  or  wrathful. 
)iijfieab,   or  bij/tpeab,    roaring, 
bellowing;  bá;;ijb  ^ff^)ly  the 
braying  of  an  ass ;  új  jnT^ejm 
txjuf  <X5  bii  jft,  ravening  and  roar- 
'     ing.  ^ 

Oú;^eúb,   gore,  or  corrupt  mat- 
ter. 
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Oa^fteiibac,  rectius  bo/i/tiijac,  pu- 
issant, warlike,  brave ;  compoimd 
of  bo/ift,  great  or  extraordinary ; 
and  <y%^y  battle  or  fight;  qiuisi 

-   bo/i;t-áij<xc. 

Pu;;tf  e<xc,  an  outcry,  a  bellowing. 

Ou;;ije;;<*eac,  a  burgess,  rectius 
b/tu;5e^;r,  from  b^uj,  a  town,  or 
habitation. 

bam/tjn,  now  Ouftften,  a  barony  in 
tne  County  of  Clare,  which  an- 
ciently belonijed  to  the  O'Loch- 
lins;  its  gemtive  case  is  bo;;t- 
ne. 

u]f^1t)y  a  haunch  or  buttock. 
ujfce,  a  pouch,  scrip,  or  satchel. 
iu;te,  fire ;  vid.  ho^t. 
ujtealac,  a  large  fire. 
u;cle;fi,  a  butler;  bu;tleSi;i<xcb, 
butlership. 

^ul,  a  manner  or  fashion. 

i^uUa,  a  pope's  bull. 

I  )ull<x,  a  bowl ;  ceannbulla,  bowls 
of  the  chapiter. 

|J)uU<xc,  the  nsh  called  Connor. 

i|)uni)l)e<xn,  an  old  woman. 

3un,  about,  keeping;  <x  n)btw)  iX 
cc<x5;t<xc,  taking  care  of  their 
sheep ;  a  mhan  a  le<3£^ji,  about 
his  books. 

Oun,  the  stump  or  bottom,  or  root 
of  any  thing;  ban  a  nea;tb<x;l, 
the  rump;  bun  o^rcjonn,  upside 
down,  topsy-turvy;  j<xn  Bun  jan 
Bá/ift,  without  head  or  tail. 

6un<xb,  the  stock,  or  origin,  root, 
&c. ;  bunab  C/tejbe,  the  stock  or 
origin  of  a  tribe  or  family. 

Ounabuy-,  lAt  fundcmentum,  foun- 
dation, origin,  radix ;  also  autho- 

j^rity.-,      . 

Oan<xb5;<*ac,  authentic;  jo  bana- 

buyac,  with  authority;  also  ra- 

dical  or  fundamental. 
Ounajt:,  a  foundation ;  also  a  dwell- 

ing,  or  habitation. 
bun-6i;&e<xc,  ftmdamental. 
bttn-;áit:Jjjm,  to  found    or    esta- 
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pan-c(X;leac,  an  old  woman. 

bun-yof,  chiefry,  or  chief-rent 

OantHiny  the  fundament;  also  any 
base  blunder. 

Oiinbti/7<xc,  ungainly,  blundering, 
silly ;  bu;ne  bunbunac,  a  clumsy, 
bungling,  clouterly  man. 

pajin,  work. 

bunnij),  a  bittern. 

Oann;^<ic<x,  rods  or  osiers ;  bo  cu/i 
Mcob  bin/^aca  bISiCd  b;te<xcbci- 
ta  fp^  loc^<xc<x;1>  <3i;^<i  tcomajl- 
b;^  n<x  Cixe^j  J,  oin  tan  B;b;;-  ba 
Ttejt,  Jacob  put  speckled  osiers 
in  the  ponds  where  the  sheep 
were  led  to  wash  and  cool  them- 
sselves  in  the  ramming  season. — 
Fid.  le<xK<X/i  b/ie<xc,  in  Gen.  c. 


30.  V.  37,  38,  41. 
Ountop,  hasty  or  sudden. 
bunnaiiXfy  authority;  vid.  bun<X- 

banniXbCif^c,  authentic. 

pú/t,  or  6ti/t,  your. 

Oú/t<xc,    exploits,    military    feats^ 

great  valour, 
pu/tjaj/ie,  a  burgess,  a  citizen. 
buf,  shall  be ;  njhéfO  háf  0;rHe 

o/it,  this  is  not  he  that  shall  oe 

your  heir. 
b^fy  the  mouth. 
bufy  on  this  side ;  an  taoB  a  ba^ 

bon  amajn,  on  this  side  the  n- 

ver. 
pa/^a;m,  to  stop,  to  hinder. 
Outa;;^,  a  boot. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  C. 


Tms  letter  obtains  the  third  place  in  the  modem  Irish  alphabet,  as 
it  does  in  the  Latin,  and  other  European  alphabets.  Our  grammarians 
distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Coll,  which  is  the  hazel-tree  in  Irish,  Lat. 
Corylus/  and  so  every  other  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet  is  called  by  tfie 
name  of  some  particular  tree  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  country:  for 
which  reason  the  old  Irish  called  their  letters  and  writings  Ceaba,  i.  e. 
tooods;  and  so  did  the  old  Romans  call  their  literary  compositions  by 
the  name  of  Sylvssy  when  they  wrote  on  leaves  of  trees  and  tables  of  wood  ;• 
the  Danes  also,  called  their  runics  by  the  name  of  Bosstave^  for  the  same 
reason  and  in  the  same  sense. — Pid.  Olatcs  Wormius  de  Liter.  Run. 
pag.  6,  7.  The  Irish  C,  or  Coll,  is  ranked  by  our  grammarians  among 
those  consonants  thej^  call  boj-cón;<^ineaba,  soft  consonants :  though  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  letter  mvariablj  preserves  a  strong  sound  where- 
ever  it  stands  in  its  simple  and  unaspirated  state,  whether  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  of  a  word ;  so  that  of  its  own  nature  it  always  carries 
the  force  of  the  Gr.  ic,  or  the  English  k;  but  when  it  is  aspirated  by  an 
h  subjoined  to  it,  or  a  full-point  set  over  it,  instead  of  the  h,  it  then  car- 
ries the  soft,  gutteral,  or  whistling  sound  of  the  Greek  x>  ^^  th®  Spa- 
nish X. 

Our  Irish  copyists  have  frequently  substituted  the  letter  j  in  the  place 
of  c,  which  substitution  is,  indeed,  the  more  natural,  as  they  both  may  be 
regarded  as  letters  of  the  same  organ ;  and  yet  tliis  exchange  was  not 


•  Vid.  ^neid.  1.  6.   Gellius,  1. 11.  c.  10. 
lore,  1. 3.  Quiutilian,  1. 10.  c.  3. 
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always  free  from,  abuse,  as  it  sometimes  carried  away  the  Irish  words 
from  their  natural  aflSnity  with  other  languages,  especially  the  Latin, 
thus :  for  caB<x/i,  Lat  capra,  a  goaty  they  wrote  ;Aba/i ;  for  camul,  Lat. 
*>«M«»*>lt^^  a  comely  and  metaphoricslly,  a  simpleton,  they  wrote  ;amal ; 
for  befcy  or  beac,  Lat.  decem,  they  wrote  bear ;  for  con  or  co,  Lat  cum 
or  cOy  they  write  jon,  or  30 ;  as  for  con  a  mbfxajifxjh,  Lat.  cum  suisjra- 
tribuSy  they  write  jon  a  mbfi<yjifi)h ;  for  co  «jallajB,  i.  e.  con  jallajB, 
Lat  cum  gallis,  they  write  50  nj<xU<x;B,  &c.  And,  vice  versa,  our 
grammarians  have  as  frequently  substituted  c  in  the  place  of  ;,  esteeming 
Siese  two  letters  naturally  commutable  with  each  other,  like  b  and  c,  as 
indeed  they  always  were  m  most  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed,  that  althou|^  the  letters  e  and  j  usurp  each 
other's  places,  yet  in  the  Irish  language  they  never  exchange  sound  or 
power,  each  invariably  preserving  its  own  natural  power  and  pronunciation 
wherever  it  appears ;  for  c  is  always  a  k  ;  and  ^  is  as  constantiy  a  strong 
ungutteral  y,  excepting  the  case  of  their  being  aspirated  by  me  imme- 
diate sybjoinine  of  an  ]).  This  pn^rty  seems  peculiar  to  the  Irish  or  Cel. 
amongst  the  old  languages,  since  we  see  in  the  oldest  draughts  of  the  Heb. 
and  Gr.  letters  that  the  ^  of  the  former,  and  the  y  of  the  latter,  are  marked 
down  as  having  the  force  and  pronunciation  of  eitiier  ^  or  c  indiflferentiy ; 
which  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Armenian,  ^Ethiopian,  and  Coptic  al- 

i>habets,  as  appears  by  the  tables  of  Dr.  Barnard  and  Dr.  Morton.  Thus 
ikewise  do  all  the  other  letters  of  the  Irish  alphabet  constantiy  preserve 
their  respective  force  and  power,  without  usurping  on  each  other's  pronun- 
ciation or  function,  as  it  happens  in  other  languages,  wherein  c  often 
usurps  that  of  Sy  as  in  the  Latin  word  CicerOy  as  does  likewise  t  when 
immediatelyfollowed  by  tiie  vowel  i,  and  then  by  any  other  vowel,  as  in 
the  words  TUiítí,  MaunlitiSy  usurpiuioy  8fc,  So  that  if  Lucian  had  to 
deal  only  with  the  Irish  alphabet,  ne  would  have  had  no  room  for  the 
humorous  quarrel  and  lawsuit  he  raised  between  the  consonants  of  his 
alphabet  for  encroaching  on  each  other,  as  those  of  most  other  alphabets 
fre(]^uendy  do,  b]^  usurpmg  each  other's  function  of  sound  and  pronun- 
ciation. And  this  circumstance  regarding  the  Irish  alphabet  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  its  whole  natural  and  primitive  stock  or  letters  is  but  six- 
teen ii^  number,  the  same  as  that  ot  the  first  Roman  or  Latin  alphabet 
brought  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  which  was  the  original  Cadmean  or 
Phoenician  set  of  letters  communicated  to  the  Grecians,  and  yet  our  six- 
teen letters  of  the  primitive  Irish  alpliabet  were  sufficient  for  all  the  es- 
sential purposes  ot  language,  each  preserving  its  own  sound  or  power 
without  usurping  that  of  any  other  letter ;  as  to  the  h  it  is  only  an  aspi- 
rate in  the  Irish  language,  and  never  entered  as  a  natural  element  into  me 
frame  of  any  word;  though  indeed  of  late  ages  it  seems  to  have  put  on 
the  appearance  and  function  of  a  letter  when  used  as  a  prefix  to  a  word 
that  begins  with  a  vowel,  which  happen^  only  in  words  reierred  to  females 
or  the  feminine  gender :  for  in  Irisn  we  say  a  ajbe,  his  face  ;  but  as  to 
the  face  of  a  woman,  we  must  say  a  bajbe,  where  the  b  is  a  strong  aspi- 
rate, and  carries  such  a  force  as  it  does  in  the  Latin  Am,  Aoeué,  me 
Greek  'Aycoc  and  'HpaicXcoc»  the  French,  herOy  the  English,  hosty  Stc. 
And  as  to  the  p,  we  sliall,  in  our  remarks  on  that  letter,  allege  some 
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reasons  which  may  seem  to  eWnce.  that  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Irish  alphabet. 

One  remark  more  remains  to  be  made  on  the  letter  C,  which  relates 
to  the  aspirate  or  guttural  sounds  (the  same  as  the  Greek  x»)  it  is  su3- 
ceptible  of  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  a  remark  which  is  equally  appli- 
caole  to  die  letter  h,  and  partly  to  other  consonants  of  the  Irish  alph«ibet : 
in  all  nominal  words  or  nouns  substantive^  of  whatever  gender^  beginning 
with  Cy  and  bearing  a  possessive  reference  to  persons  or  things,  of  the 
masculine  gender,  me  letter  c  is  aspirated,  but  not  so  when  thev  are  re- 
ferred to  feminines:  ex.  <x  ceúnn,  (mascul.)  Ms  head;  a  cOfy  his  foot: 
<x  ceo/jn,  (fem.)  her  head  ;  a  co;r,  her  foot.  So  likewise  in  b :  a  Bú<ic<xjl, 
(mas.)  AÍÍ  servant^man:  a  beoin^laBa,  (fem.)  his  servanUmaid ;  ú. 
biiaca;!,  her  man-servant;  a  6e<M7-^láBa,  her  woman-servaHL  But 
when  those  words,  or  any  other  nominals,  are  taken  absolutely,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  thing,  those  of  the  feminine  gender  alone  are  aspi- 
rated in  their  initial  letter,  whether  c  or  6 :  ex.  an  cOf,  the  foot;  <xn 
Beoin-y-cliiBa,  the  maid'Servant;  <xn  búac<Xjl,  the  man-servant.  So  that 
this  prefixing  of  the  particle  <xi7  before  nouns  substantives,  is  one  method 
of  discovering  their  gender,  but  it  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to 
pouns  beginning  with  b  or  t:. 


Cá,  in  Irish,  is  always  an  inter- 
rog|ative,  and  has  various  signifi- 
cations; as,  whaí^  ex.  c<x  í?am, 
what  time  ?  cá  bujne,  what  man  ? 
how :  ex.  c<k  peiift/i,  how  better? 
cá  bálftbe,  how  tall  ?  whither^ 
or  where:  ex.  ca  jaxc^jh  ta, 
whither  art  thou  bound  ?  cá  B jrjl 
tS,  where  art  thou?  Lat  qua: 
ca  hu<X)fiy  when  ?  ca  h^f,  whence  ? 
&c. 

Ca,  or  ca;^  a  house. 

C^b,  the  mouth ;  analogous  to  this 
word  is  the  Gr.  ica/Sii,  food^i  and 
the  Lat.  cibtis. 

CSiba,  a  cloak;  also  a  cap  or  co- 
vering of  the  head ;  Lat.  cappa. 

CabíLc,  Dabbling  or  talkative. 

Ciibac,  a.hostage ;  ex.  b'  pjUeabOrt 
ca/t  ana;/*  jan  dx)n  ^an  cabo^l 
they  returned  without  tribute  or 
hostage. — Chrwu  Scot. 

Cabaja,  a  drab  or  quean,  i.  e.  a  '■ 
common  strumpet. 

Caba;le,  a  fleet,  or  navy. 
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Cabajfte,  a  babbler,  a  talkative 
fellow. 

Cabaj/ieact,  a  prating  or  bab- 
bling. 

Cabiu)  and  cabun,  a  capon;  Lat. 
cajpOf  and  Gr.  kottwv. 

Caban,  a  tent,  booth,  or  cottage ; 
Wei.  gaban. 

Caba/t,  a  conjunction  or  imion. 

Caba/t,^  a  joint. 

Caba/ita,  joined. 

CaBafi,  a  goat. 

CaBa;/t,  help,  relief,  succour.  It 
is  jHTononnced  cóájji,  Gr.  eirlK' 
ovpog,  auocUiator. 

CaBajfte,  a  helper,  assistant,  &c. 

CaBa;/i;m,  to  help,  to  aid. 

CaBan,  a  field,  a  plain. 

CaBan;rail,  the  prop  or  stay  of  a 
dbuilaine,  the  wind-beam. 

CaBa^ta,  a  shield  or  buckler :  it  is 
more  properly  a  helmet  or  head- 
cover,  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  cat-Baft,  from  bá/i,  the 
top  or  croHTi  of  the  head,  and 
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cat,  fight. 

CoS^jiiiX  and  c<xKa/té<xc,  helpfiil, 
comfortable ;  luct  cab<X;tC<x,  as- 
sistants^ auxiliaries. 

CVxbloic,  a  fleet. 

CaBoj,  a  jackdaw. 

Caboj,  a  ransacking  or  plunder- 
ing. 

Ciibla,  the  cable  of  a  ship ;  plur. 
cablajbe. 

Coib/ta,  id.  qd.  ax^^jji,  succour, 
&c. 

Cchjuxjjjm,  to  help,  or  succour; 
also  to  conspire. — PL 

Cab/iab,  a  coupling,  or  joining. 

Coib^ajm,  to  bind  or  tie. 

C<xc,  die  ordure  or  dung  of  man, 
beast,  or  fowl,  and  in  its  in- 
flexions; caciJL  is  like  the  Gr. 
ica^^Ti,  stercus,  merda^ 

Cixca  and  c<xca;m,  to  go  to  -stool, 
like  the  Gr.  ica^^cuu,  andtheLat 
cacoy  cacare. 

Cite,  aU,  every,  the  rest ;  like  the 
French  chaque  ;  các  e^le,  all 
the  rest ;  via,  ;<xc ;  Ijnrpe  các 
<x;ft  a  lo/ij,  the  rest  will  pursue 
him. 

Cixcixn  bajc,  i.  e.  ca  td/tboi  i>u;t:  ? 
what  use  to  you  ? 

Coicnajm,  to  effect,  or  bring   to 


Cact,  a  maid-servant,  bond-wo- 
man. V 

Cacc,  the  body ;  /to  lujb  50  bdjn- 
jl;b  ay  <x  c<xct,  he  quitted  the 
]3rison  of  liis  body ;  1.  e.  he  re- 
tired from  this  world  into  the 
converse  of  angels. —  Fid.  Chron. 
Scot 

Cact,  as  rii  cactr,  generally. 

Coict,  a  listing,  fest,  &c. 

Cacta,  hunger. 

C<xcwma;l,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
servant 

Cab,  is  an  interrogative,  and  signi- 
fies whcU :  as,  cab  bo  jijnne  tu, 
what  hast  thou  done?  cab  ca;je, 
what  for  ?    Lat.  quid,  quod* 
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Cobajm,  a  fall,  also  hap,  chance ; 
Lat  cado;  Wei.  codvmy  a  feU.  • 

Cabab,  an  eclii^s,  or  suppression 
of  a  letter  wnich  happens  when 
the  radical  letter  is  not  pro- 
nounced, though  written  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word. 

CSibajiuf,  i.  e.  c3it:u;ta;r,  whither? 
winch  way  ? 

Cabay,  cotton ;  also  the  cotton 
plant  called  bombast. 

Cabal,  a  basia 

Cabal,  a  skin,  or  hide. 

Caba/^,  friendship,  honour,  privi- 
lege.—iST. 

Ciibayac,  respectful,  honourable. 

Cabla,  i.  e.  cabaft,  a  goat 

Cabla,  delightful,  charming. 

Cabla,  the  small  guts. 

Cab-lu;b,  the  herb  cudworth. 

Cabnama,  equal,  alike. 

Cab/ianca  and  cab/ion/M,  stub- 
bom,  obstinate. 

Caec,  blind;  Lat.  cckus. — Vid. 
caoc. 

CaeiT),  a  feast  or  entertainm^it 

CSlj,  a  jackdaw. 

Caja;lt:,  profit,  advantage. 

Cajal,  tfie  herb  cockle. 

Ca;ala;m,  to  spare ;  cajal  an  a/t- 
ba);i,  to  spare  the  com ;  caja;l 
f)r)r)  a  Chja/ina,  spare  us,  O 
Lord. 

Ca^alc,  frugality. 

Cajalcac,  inigid,  sparing. 

Caja/t  and  coga/i,  a  vmisper,  a 
secret 

Ca2a)b>  legal,  just 

Cajnajm  and  cojnajm,  to  chew. 

C^)y  or  cao;,  a  way,  or  road. 

C2i;,  i.  e.  caac,  the  cuckoo;  ex. 
bo  z^J^Jf  ^^J  cucajfteact  a;;t 
beanna^b  na  mho ;  i.  e.  the  cuc- 

*  koos  used  to  sing  perched  on  the 
horns  of  the  cows. 

Ca;bbean,  a  number,  or  multi- 
tude. 

Cajbbean,  a  harlot  or  prostitute; 
also  any  depraved  or  debauched 
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person. 

Cajhne,  friendship. 

Cú^jbjhjl,  a  chapter ;  Lat  capUu- 
lum, 

CA;b;oneact>  talkativenessy  pra- 
ting. 

Cajcme,  a  kind  of  neck  ornament 
—PL 

Ca;b,  a  rock. 

CiXjt},vid.  cujby  a  part  or  share, 

C<i;bce,  fine  calm  weather. 

Cii;be,  where?  wherefore? 

Cájb,  i.  e.  jeoLuamnu^j,  chaste, 
pure,  unspotted.  It  is  generally 
pronoimced  cílj^  in  the  pro?ince 
of  Munster. 

C<x;b,  order ;  also  a  manner  or 
fa^bion. 

C<x;be,  i.  e.  ca  é  ?  who  is  he? 

Ca;be,  dirt ;  also  a  blemi^ 

Ca;be<ic,  polluted. 

Ciijh&^mújl,  becoming,  decent 

C<x;b;be,  hides,  skins. 

CiXjbjol,  a  sun-dial. 

Ca;b;ie<xB,  or  co^b/teaB,  acquain- 
tance, friendship. 

Ca;b^e<xb,  fellowship  in  traffic. 

Cajb/teamoc,  conversant,  acquain- 
ted ;  also  a  companion. 

C<x; jne,  the  inflexions  of  cajnjeon, 
qttod  vid. 

CajTneiu),  a  van  to  winnow  withal. 

Ciijl,  a  condition  or  state;  also 
quality. 

Cájl  and  Cix;ljbeact,  good  dispo- 
sition, the  (juality  of  a  thing  or 
person;  a  beáj  cá;l,  his  good 
name  or  good  quality;  a  beaj- 
cii;l;be<xct:<x,  id. 

C5l;1  and  a  ccSijl,  behind. 

CoLjl,  a  spear,  a  javelin. 

C<x;l,  an  appearance. 

Ca;lbe,  a  mouth,  an  orifice. 

CiXjl'ieikfxh,  a  cow-herd,  from  c<t7l, 
to  keen,  and  j:ea;tb,  a  cow. 

Cajlc,  a  buckler. 

Ca;lc,  chalk,  or  lime;  Lat  calx, 
calcisy  and  Gr.  xclKi^j  lapis  ex 
quo  ctjementumfit, 
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Ca;lceAiT)ajl,  chalky. 

Cdjlceanta,  hard. 

Cajlcjn,  a  little  shield. 

C<X)lc;n,  a  disorder  which  affects 
the  eyes. 

C^jle,  a  country-woman;  whence 
tíie  dimin.  c<Xjl;/7,  a  marriage- 
able girl,  a  yoimg  woman :  it  is 
analogous  to  the  Gr.  icoXi},  pul- 
chray  and  the  Heb.  rh^,  sponsa, 
nurm. 

Ca;le^c,  a  cock;  Wei.  keiliog; 
this  Irish  word  forms  cujljj  in 
the  plur;  Lat  gcUlus,  and  Gr. 
icaXAoc., 

Cajle<x/*úb,  a  lethargy. 

Ca;lj,  rirf»  ce<xlj,  a  sting. 

Ca;l5eam<x;l,  pungent,  pricking. 

C6i;l;be<]Lct,  a  qualification ;  also  a 
quality. 

Ca;lJn,  a  girl ;  vid.  c<x;le. 

Ca;a,  loss;  <X)nif)ji  fte  c<x;ll  and 
iX]rt)f)fi  le  pajajl,  a  time  to  get, 
and  a  time  to  lose;  c<x;U  nfi 
maojne,  confiscation  of  goods. 

C<x;Ucúla,  i.  e.  ca;Uetúit)la,  y^e- 
<xl<x  c<x;Uece<xmla,  old  wives' 
tales. 

CajUe,  or  calla,  a  veil  or  cowl 
given  to  a  nun  or  monk ;  ex.  fo 
búixjft  OOac-GoLjUe  c<x;Ue  a<xf 
ce<xnn  noom  Oftjfbe;  Latj^o- 
stdt  MaccalpAis  velum  super  ca- 
put sanctcB  Brigidce. 

CajUeac,  an  old  woman;  ca;Ue<ic 
bub,  a  nun  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  and  others,  who  wore 
black  hoods  and  habits,  now 
passes  as  a  common  name  for 
nuns  of  any  order;  c<x;lleac<x 
bSba  in  the  plur. 

Ca;Ue<xca;r,  dotaj^e. 

Cajlletx/-j  or  cajllp;^;,  a  horse  or 
mare. 

CajUeamajn,  loss  or  damage. 

Ca;U;ni>,  to  lose,  to  destroy. 

C<x;ll;no,  to  geld ;  cajUce,  gelded; 
also  ruined,  destroyed. 

CajUteiin<xc,  an  eimuch. 
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C<XjUcea/tn<xd,  a  place  where  shrubs 

grow. 
C<xjlm;on,  a  helmet 
CiXjllpj  and  c<x;le<iiT)<x;n,  loss. 
Cailpjj,  a  sort  of  bottle  or  jug. — 

Cajlte,  or  cdjUte,  lost,  ruined. 

Cajm,  a  fault^  stain,  or  blemish; 
jan  cájm  jan  loct,  without 
stain  or  blemish. 

Cajme,  crookedness;  also  the  com- 
parat  degree  of  cdm,  more 
crooked. 

Cá;med/?,  reproved,  blemished. 

Ca;mbea/7,  a  throng  or  multitude. 

CiX]m)f,  a  shirt 

C<ximpe<Xft,  a  champion ;  Wei.  kam- 
piur,  Armor,  km^. 

Cbijttifey  a  shirt,  shift,  or  smock ; 
die  genitive  case  of  ca;m;/* ;  Lat 
chamisia ;  Gal.  chemise,    • 

Ca;my^j,  or  coimoj,  falsehood, 
equivocation. 

Coijn,  chaste,  undefiled;  as,  a 
róhai;te  a  CDhattx;/!  c<xjn,  ilfa- 
ria  Mater  intemerata;  also  de- 
vout, religious :  ;io  bj  fé  cajn 
na  crtejbjoit) ;  likewise  sincere, 
faithful  ;  h<yf  co;)j<xjl  cemt- 
B^eatac  c^]n ;  Lat  candidus. 

C^)r),  dearly  beloved,  choice,  &c. 

Cii;n,  a  rent,  or  Úng^s  tax,  or 
amercement;  jan  caj/7,  without 
duties ;  cuj;ij:;b  /^;áb  cá^n,  thev 
will  amerce  ;  vid.  canac.  It 
makes  cSina  in  its  genitive  case ; 
ex.  tjié  co]ll  <x  cána  bá/t  ccéab- 
at<x;/t  ifbdjm,  through  our  first 
parentis  violation  of  the  com* 
mandment:  here  c<x;n  signifies 
a  precept  or  commandment. 

Cá;ne<xb,  a  dispraising,  or  reprov- 
ing ;  Wei.  kuyrif  complaint 

C<ijnp;c;m,  to  fine,  or  amerce. 

C<x;/7b;  jeact,  quantity. 

Ca;/7jeal,  i.  e.  cl;<xt,  a  hurdle. 

Ca;/)jea/7,  a  rule,  cause,  or  reason. 

Ca;n;ean,  a  supplication  or  peti- 
tion ;  ex.  bo  ftáb  Ijom  c<x;n je^n  | 
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nác  joiDn  bo  beándm,  he  desired 
me  to  make  no  poor  or  sparing 
petition ;  vid.  beata  nxx/tj^eAt:. 
Cdinjean,  a  compact,  covenant, 
league,  or  confederacy ;  ex.  bo 

{ijnne  me  cajnjeo/)  ;<ém  Sbúi- 
jB,  pepisi  fcsdus  cwn  octdis 
fneis.—Job. 

Ca^njean,  in  its  inflexions  makes 
c<x;jne,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
competition  between  leat-rooj 
and  leat-cijnn. 

Ctjnjm,  to  dispraise  or  traduce; 
ex.  bo'ciyn  <ijuy*  bo  <xoj^  y-e 
)«b,  he  dispraised  and  satirized 
them. 

Cajnneal,  a  channel. 

C<x;nne<xl,  a  candle,  poHus  c<i;n- 
teat ;  Lat  candela. 

CiijnfedjH,  a  bitter  scolding  per- 
son. 

C3L;n;^o;t<xct,  scolding  and  curs- 
ing. 

C^jnp,  OP  cMpfCj  the  face,  or 
countenance. 

Cajnc,  speech;  ^ém  cajnt,  with 
my  speech ;  015  c<x;nt:,  speaking 
or  talking ;  Lat.  canto,  -are, 

Cajntreac,  talkative,  prattlins. 

Ca;nt:e6;/t,  a  babbler,  a  talkative 
person;  cajnteoj^  tDOijt,  a  good 
speecher. 

C^jnt)Cy  a  song  or  canticle. 

C^jfi,  the  gum.' 

Ca;/i,  an  imafi;e. 

C<x;;tl)jno,  to  diake  or  quiver. 

C<x;ftb;te,  the  name  of  several 
princes  among  the  old  Irish,  the 
same  as  Charibert,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  France ;  it  is 
also  the  name  of  different  terri- 
tories; as,  C<x;;tb/te  3aK;t<x,  or 
Carbury,  in  the  County  of  M eath, 
anciently  belonging  to  the  O'Ro- 
nains;  Cajftbfie-aobBa,  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  now  called 
Kenry,  the  original  couptry  of 
the  O'Donovans  and  O'Cuileans, 
or  Collins ;  also  Cd;ftb/te<xcd,  in 
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tlie  west  of  the  County  of  Cork, 
first  called  Co/tca-LaJbe,  ex- 
tending from  Bandon  to  Crook- 
haven  and  to  tlie  river  of  Kin- 
mare,  anciently  possessed  by  the 
O'Driscols,  the  O'Baires,  O'Lea- 

gs,  O'Henagains,  O'Flains, 
'Cowhigs,  OTihiUa,  O'Deada, 
CHea,  CKiervic,  &c- 

Cujficeuc,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

CiX]nceúf,  a  twist  or  turn,  as  of  a 
rope. 

Cá;;ibe,  the  plur.of  cafta,  afiriend, 
a  bosom  mend ;  Gr.  KopScci,  the 
heart  or  bosom ;  ciijj^  S&i>jl> 
kindred,  relations. 

Ciujibe,  cáj/tbeor,  or  cajftbpy, 
firlendship,  aiBÍ^. 

Cíi;;ibe,  respite  of  time ;  jdn  cáj/t- 
be  ^)fi  bjty  without  any  delay ; 
bo  cu;/i  fé  ixjji  c&j^be,  he  pro- 
longed or  delayed. 

Caj/tbeay-,  or  c&jp:o)Of,  a  gossip ; 
<^jp:tjOj^'Cj\jCy^  a  sponsor  to 
one's  child  at  baptism. 

CÍL;;tbe<xm<xjl,  friencUy,  favourable. 

Onjfxhjóc,  friendly;  Wei.  karedig. 

Ca;/teama;n,  shoemakers. 

Cd;;t-pjab,  a  hart  or  stag ;  Armor. 
karo. 

C^^fifPf,  rectms  c<xb/tix;3e<xy. 
Lent;  from  qiiadragesima. 

C<x;^j;m,  to  forbid,  to  prohibit, 
to  abstain;  c<xj;cjn  féoijl  T<xn 
tf^)ll,  abstaining  from  unsaited 
meat 

Cc)filjm;to  beat,  to  stri&e,  &c. 

C<x;/ine<xc,  stony,  saocatíUs ;  Jáy- 
cajfte  C<3L;nneoic,  is  translated 
in  the  Bible,  an  asprey,  com- 
monly called  the  King  l<isher. 

C<x;;t/7eaci  (SdjAftt:)  qtum  coftoj- 
neac,  an  cco/iojn  bjoir  ajm  a 
c)or)i)y  a  priest,  thus  Clery ;  but 
the  true  origin  of  the  word  caj^- 
nedc  is  from  CAftn,  a  heap  of 
stones,  &c.  on  which  the  Druids 
or  Fagan  priests  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Belus;  whence  the  Ar- 
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naorics  have  the  word  belecy  \o 
signify  a  priest 
C<xj;t^j  jjm,  to  amend,  to  correct 
C<i;^edjc,  or  c<x;<;i<xjcc,  a  rock,  or 
bulwark;  Gr.   \aga%y  vallum; 
in  its  oblique  cases,  x^oojcoc) 
vopoici,  it  corresponds  with  the 
oblique  cases  of  mis  Irish  word, 
to  wit,  ciXftdjee,  or  c<x^<x)cce ; 
Wei.  karregy  and  Comidi  car- 
rag. 
C^fiji^jcedc  and  c<x;t^ajcce<xmajl, 
rocky,  full  of  rocks ;  ca;t;ia;;ea- 
ma^l,  idem:    it  is  pronounced 

Cixj^pteojft,  a  charioteer;  also  a 
victor  or  conqueror. 

C^jjxjife,  a  club. 

Cajftc,  or  coi^t,  the  bark  or  rind 
of  a  tree.  From  this  Celtic  word 
the  Latin  word  cortex  is  visibly 
derived ;  and  chartdj  paper, 
seems  to  be  more  properly  de- 
rived from  it  than  from  the  Gr. 
Sot/Mu,  quoniam  saltttatriv,  or 
le  Gr.  )(apaa<Tiúy  sctUpo^  espe- 
cially as  it  is  allowed  that  the 
ancients  wrote  upon  the  bark 
and*  rind  of  trees  before  the  in- 
vention of  parchment  N.  B. 
the  Irish  word  c^jjxt  signifies 
paper,  or  any  piece  of  writing,  or 
a  book ;  as  the  Latin  liber,  pro- 
perly signifying  the  inward  rind 
or  biark  of  a  tree,  used  by  the 
ancients  instead  of  paper,  for  the 
same  reason  means  a  Dook;  and 
as  the  Gr.  /3tj3Xoc  also  signifies 
a  book,  because  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  anciently  wrote  upon 
the  bark  of  tfie  Egyptian  tree 
bibloSy  or  bublosy  which  was 
otherwise  called  papyrus^  pa- 
per. 

C^)j<Cy  a  charter,  deed,  bond,  or 
indenture ;  pi.  c<xj^te<in<x ;  also 
a  card ;  pi.  ciiKta;;,  and  plur. 
ca/tt:ixcú9  deeos,  bonds,  or  in- 
dentures. 
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C<X)jxt,  a  rock  or  stone. 

C<3i;;tte,  or  caj/itr,  a  chariot  or 
cart 

Caj;it-ce<xp,  the  nave  of  a  cart- 
wheel. 

Ca;;tt:e6);i,  a  waggoner,  a  carter. 

Cajfitjm,  to  clear  out,  pack  off,  or 
cleanse;  r^ctóií* ca/tta^m. 

CiXjff  and  gen.  cSL;;^,diee8e;  Lat 
caseus. 

C<\.]f,  a  regard ;  nj  bpl  c<xjf  <xj<xm 
<xnn,  I  do  not  regard  it;  rectins 
c<Xf;  Gal.  casy  eodem  sensu. 

C<X)ff  a  cause,  a  reason;  vicL  cujf ; 
Lat.  catésa. 

C^)f9  or  can*e,  hatred,  dislike, 
enmity ;  Wei.  kaSy  hatred. 

C^)f,  or  c<x;;<-e,  love,  regard,  es- 
teem. It  may  seem  extraordinary 
that  any  one  word  could  at  the 
same  time  bear  two  direcdy  op- 
posite significations,  such  as  this 
word  doth,  according  to  the 
Irish   verse   following :    cajjtg 

7}ú  le<xb<X;i  ISm-cciXftt ;  butÁere 
are  several  examples  of  the  kind 
in  different  langua^ei^  even  in 
the  Hebrew,  wnerem  tt^Tp  sig- 
nifies both  sacred  and  execrable, 
as  does  á7íoc  in  Greek,  bH  in 
Hebrew;  Lat  alttis  signifies  ei- 
ther high  or  low,  or  height  and 
depth ;  and  so  does  altitudo  in 
Latin ;  as  the  O  altitudo  of  the 
apostle  is  the  same  as  Oprofun- 
ditas.  i^x  in  Heb.  means  air, 
water,  or  fire ;  »]D  in  Heb.  signi- 
fies either  convex  or  concave. 
All  ideas  as  opposite  to  each 
other  as  love  and  natred. 

C<x;f  an,  hoarseness. 

C<x;yc;am,  curled  hair. 

C<x;;^cj6iiT)<xc,  that  hath  curled 
locks. 

CiyjfQy  cheese ;  Lat.  caseus. 

C^Jfff  a  stream  of  water  or  other 
fluid ;  pi.  cajpbe ;  c^jffbe  fO- 
la,  streams  ot  blood. 
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Cúj/*e,  a  wrinkie. 

Cajyeal,  tnd.  cd;pol,  a  bulwark, 

or  wall ;  any  great  rock. 
CiXjf^y  or  dy}fCy  Easter;  corrwpte 

pro  f^JfC.  Gr.  waotca,  and  Lat. 

S^cAa,  and  Chal.  idem  ;  a  rrD6, 
eb.  i.  e.  transHt;  quia  an- 
gelusJEgyptiorumpnmogenitos 
occidensy  hraelitarum  domos 
sanguine  agni  conspersas  et  sig* 
Tiatas  transitnty  illisque  peper- 
cit, 

C^jfjoly  the  foundation  of  a  wall 
or  building;  also  any  stone 
building. 

C^jf )Oly  or  CcLj;re<xl,  the  town  of 
Cashel  in  the  County  of  Tippe* 
rary,  anciently  the  metropolis  of 
Munster,  being  the  regal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  mat  pro- 
vince, and  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  its  metropolitans. 

C<x;pol,  c;o;<\xjl,  i.  e.  <xjl  <U)  cjof^, 
a  toll-stone,  or  stone  whereon 
tribute  was  paid. 

Ca^fleiin,  a  castle,  garrison,  or 
fortress :  it  seems  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  c^jfecly  or  c<x;y*jol ; 
quasi  cdjpolan. 

C^)fle5jjiy  a  projector  or  maker  of 
castles  or  towers. 

C<i^y*fte<iB<xct:,  juggling,  or  the  art 
of  legerdemain. 

C^)ffJ0l^ct,  a  battlement 

Ca^t,  a  sort,  or  kind. 

C<k)ty  where  ?  whither  ?  compound- 
ed of  cá,  what,  and  ajc,  a  place; 
cá^c-oijr,  whence  ? 

C3i;ce,  winnowed;  lacb  cájte,  win- 
nowers of  com,  &c. 

Ci;te<xc  and  cajceaj,  a  sort  of 
basket ;  also  a  mat  or  doth  on 
which  com  is  winnowed. 

Cii;te<ic,  chaff,  or  the  winnowing 
of  com- 

Ca;ce<3LC,  expensive;  bu;ne  c<x;- 
teac,  an  expensive,  prodigal 
person, 

C<X)to^c<yfy  prodigality. 
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Cajteój,  butter. 

C<xj|tete5;;i,  a  spendthrift,  a  la- 

visher. 
Cá)é,  chaff. 

Cájc;m,  to  winnow ;  noc  bo  cájc- 
e<xb,  which  was  winnowed ;  cájt- 
.  pe  cú  ;<xb,  thou  shalt  winnow  or 
fan  them. 
Ca^c;m,  to  consume  orwearout,  to 
eat ;  bo  c^)ifé  a  Ion,  he  consum- 
ed his  store ;  also  to  flins  or  cast 
C^jipiy  it  becomes,'  it  behoves ; 
an  impersonal  verb;  <xo  ccajéjre 
me,  must  I  ? 
Cajtjocb    ixjmyjfte,    a   pastime; 

cajteam  tx^mn^te,  idem. 
C3i;cle<xc,  chaff,  husks,  &c. 
C^jifiejtOy  sway  in  fight,  triumph ; 

via.  fiéjm> 
C<x;trté;meac  and  cajt-^jmeam- 

d)!,  tiiiunphant,  victonous. 
Ca;t^é;m;u5<xb,  to  triumph,  exult, 

&c. 
C^jtJT)y  shag,  t^iíÍMí.— PI. 
C<x;t^t  and  cdfitajt,  a  bodkin. 
CiXjcte,  how  ?  after  what  manner  ? 
CiXl,  caleworts  or  cabbage,  cales. 
CixU  sleep  or  slumbering. 
C<xl,  to  keep  safe,  to  preserve,  sur- 
round, or  comprehend ;  Heb.  to, 
camplexus  est 
C<xla,  hard;  also  frugal,  thrifty; 
Wei.  kaled,  and  Arm.  kalet,  Gr. 

CoXiX,  a  ferry,  a  harbour,  port,  or 
haven ;  Lat.  cola  and  cole,  hence 
Cáletum^  Calais ;  Burdi-oala,  or 
BurdigaUay  Bourdeaux ;  via. 
Cixlejc. 

Coilajnn,  a  couch,  a  bed-place. 

C<xlcii;;^e,  a  college. 

C<xla;c,  rii/.  e<xl<x,a  ferry,  harbour, 
or  passage ;  Lat.  ccda. 

Calajm,  to  sleep ;  vid.  colajm, 
quod  rectius  est 

Coilb,  the  head;  ex.  bo  caljb  /te 
clo;c  Cftu;be<xl<x,  your  head  up- 
on a  hard  stone ;  Lat.  calvaria» 

Coilb,  hardness,  &c.    . 
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CixlS,  bald,  bald-pated;  Lat  cal- 

,  vusy    Chald.  «jVp,   decorticare, 

and  Heb.  VVp,  tersus,  polittis. — 

?Vid.  Ezech.  c.  L  v.  7. 
alBiXc,  a  proper  name  of  man,  de- 
rived from  coilB,  bald. 
Calbacc,    a    baldness,    or    bare- 

headedness ;  Lat  caltnties. 
C<xlbcay,  Lat.  cothurmis,  a  bus- 
kin. 
Calc,  or  Cixjlc,  chalk  or  lime ;  Lat. 
calx,  calcis  ;  and  the  Lrish  c<xjlc 
makes  c^jlce  in  its  genitive. 
Cidcab  and  calca;  jjm,  to  harden, 
to  grow  hard;  bo  calcuji  fh 
n<x  c;on,  he  fastened  or  harcbned 
in  his  guilt 
Coilcajjte,  hardened,  obdurate. 
Coilcii ji3Lb,  obduracy,  obstinacy. 
Cdlejt,  a  ferry;  hence  Caletum, 
Calais ;   also  a  harbour,  port ; 
vid.  c<xl<x. 
Cúlj,  a  sword;  rectitis  colj. 
Calj,  a  prick  or  sting. 
CalxoLc,  sharp-pointed,   prickly  ; 
also  angry,  peevish;  the  same  as 
coljac. 
CoLlraoj^r,  cheat ;  c<xlj<xoJy^Ac,  a 

cheater. 
Calla,  a  veil,  or  hood. 
Callac,  i.  e.  reay^a/i-lac,  a  bat ; 

Lat  g/i«,  also  a  boar. 
Callájbé,  a  partner. 
Callajn,  a  town  and  territory  in 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  O'Glo- 
hemys,  and  'a  tribe  of  the  Cea- 
lys. 
CallájT),  the  calends,  or  first  day  of 
a  month;  C<3lUíl;i7  Oélte)ne,the 
Calends  of  May. 
CixUoLj/te,  i.  e.  bolly<xj;te,  or  jrea^ 
j<X;iiD<3i,  a  crier;  WeL  calur,  is 
one  that  cries ;  Gr.  koXcoi,  voco; 
•  call  in  English  is  of  the  same 

origin. 
Calledfteact,  a  constant  calling. 
C<xU&n,  prating,  babbling. 
Callin,  the  highest  mountain  of 
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Clare,  belonging  anciently  to 
the  district  of  ifojB  Cco;i<im<ijc, 
which  was  the  patrimony  of  tíie 
O^Hehire.  « 

Cúlláncic,  clamorous,  noisy. 

CaU5;b,  a  wrangling  noise,  an  out- 
cry. 

Calnoii, brave, valiant;  pe^ji  calnoa, 
a  brave  man. 

Calmact  and  calmoty,  courage, 
bravery. 

Cam,  a  duel  or  combat 

Cam,  crooked;  Gr.  icafCTrroi,  in- 
curvo  ;  in  barbarous  Lat.  camuSf 
a,  tim. 

Cam,  deceit,  injustice;  rea/i  ran 
cam,  a  just  man,  a  plain  dea&. 

Camab,  to  crooken,  make  crooked; 
Gr.  jcofcirroi,  incwrvo,  Jlecto. 

Camajlte,  rubbed^  iroxa  cuma;lt, 
vid, 

Camco/-ac,  bow-legged ;  Wei.  kam- 
goes,  bandy-lesged. 

Cáméb,  how mucn?  how  many? 

Camac,  power. 

Carnal  and  cama)l,  a  camel ;  Heb. 
^W,  the  Irish  word  ^amal,  a  fool, 
a  stupid  person,  is  exactly  like 
this  Heb.  bOJi  in  sound,  letters, 
and  almost  in  meaning,  because 
the  camel  is  known  to  be  the 
most  stupid  of  beasts. 

Camao;;t,  the  first  light  or  appear- 
ance of  day ;  and  is  compounded 
of  caom,  beautiful,  and  o;;t,  the 
east;  Lat.  oriens. 

Camna;be,  a  building,  or  edifice. 

Camlojftjneac,  bow-legged. 

Cam-maja;tlac,  club-footed. 

Cammu;n,  the  bird  wry-peck. 

Camoj,  a  bay,  a  turn  or  winding; 
Lat.  sinus;  also  a  comma  m 
writing. 

Camojac,  crooked,  curled,  wind- 
ing; also  quibbling ;  also  mean- 
dering as  a  river ;  peart  camo- 
jac,  a  sophister  or  quibDler. 

Cam5;5,  the  temples  of  the  head. 

Campa,  a  camp,  or  encampment. . 
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Cam/ta,  a  draught. — Matt.  15.  17. 
Can,  whilst  tha^  when ;  lat  quan- 

do,  &c. 
CaiT,  what  place?  can  a/-,  from 

what  place  ? 
Can,  pro  jan,  without ;  can  cjal, 

senseless,  without  reason;  Lat 

sine. 
Can,  a  lake. 

Can,  i.  e.  lea/traft,  bad  butter. 
Cima,  a  whelp  or  puppy ;  Lat  ca- 

nis. 
CSu7a,  a  moth. 
Canac,  standing  water. 
Conac,    tribute;  and  cána,    tlie 

same,  is  like  die  Heb.  ]2f)3,  col- 
legit  ,  congresavit. 
Canac,  cotton,  bombast. 
Canab  and  cana;m,  to  sing;  ex. 

bo  can  fé,  he  sung;  Lat  caTio. 
Canajb,  hemp ;  Gr.  and  Lat  ica- 

Vd^OC- 

Canajje,  dirt,  filth,  &c. 

CiXnbiXf,  canvas. 

Canma;n,  pronunciation,  accent ; 
also  an  epithet 

Canm5;n,  a  dialect 

Canna,  moths;  otherwise  called 
CÚ  pjonna. 

C^nojr),  a  rule  or  canon ;  Gr.  kq- 
vwvy  regtda  ;  canún,  idem. 

CiXDnjiixn,  to  mutter  or  grumble :  it 
is  of  the  same  force  with  the 
French  word  bonder. 

Canca,  a  lake,  or  puddle. 

Cant:á;Téa;t,  an  accent — PI. 

Cantá}!,  auction,  or  a  cant 

Cantajfteact^  a  singing  by  note, 
or  in  chorus ;  Lat  cantare. 

Cantálajm,  to  sell  by  auction. 

Cantac,  dirty,  filthy. 

Cantao;/!,  a  press ;  canta5;|t  po- 
na,  a  wine-press. 

Cante,  as  c/tann  cante,  the  quince- 
tree  ;  uBel  cante,  the  fruit  there- 
of. 

Cant;c,  a  song,  or  canticle. 

Canu/t,  and  caona/t,  cotton, 

Caob,  a  clod. 
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Cixohan,  a  prison. 

CaoB,  a  bough,  a  branch. 

Caoc,  blind ;  Lat  ccbcus  ;  vid.  caec. 

CiiociX  and  caocajm,  19  blind,  also 
to  blast;  ex.  co/ioib  na  p;ne- 
<xmna  <i/t  na  ccáoca,  the  fruit  of 
the  vineyard  blasted. 

Caocjoy-,  or  cao;c;b;o/-,  a  fort- 
night, or  fourteentli  night. 

Coiobe,  how  ? 

Caobanf),  to  come. 

C^xo^^y  or  caÓjúb,  fiftj' ;  ex,  cu;; 
be;c  trt;  caoTab  cnjoct,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers. 

C<xo;,  a  visitation,  a  visit 

CiiOj,  lamentation,  mourning. 

Ctxojce,  blindness. 

i^<x5;m,  to  lament,  to  grieve,  or 
mourn :  commonly  written  cao;- 
b;m;  bo  c<i6;  m;/-e  jo  mo/t,  I 
lamented  grievously. 

Coojl,  from  caol,  small. 

Caojl,  the  waist ;  <3L  ^Jnopcjol  a 
caojl,  about  his  loins. 

Cd5;le,  smallness. 

CúójUe,  land. 

Cao;fi),  gentle,  mild,  clean;  from 

c<ioiT) :   hence  the  family-name 

0'C<xo;m,     or    the    O'Keeffes; 

,      Wei.  kxj  is  dear  or  well-beloved. 

CaSjmeaca;^,  society. 

Ca6;m-;rjj<x;t,  a  buckler,  a  shield; 
also  a  scutcheon,  sciUum, 

Ca5;méeac,  strange ;  also  a  stran- 
ger . 

Caó;ii)teacíX;^,  strangeness. 

Caójmtedcí:,  a  county. 

Ca6;rDjn,  the  murrain,  a  noxipus 
distemper  of  the  same  nature 
among  cattle,  especially  kine  and 
oxen,  with  the  plague  among 
men. 

Ccio;n,  gentle,  mild,  sweet-tem- 
pered. 

Cii5;/?e,  the  Irish  lamentation  or 
cry  for  the  dead,  according  to 
certain  loud  and  mournful  notes 
and  verses,  wherein  the  pedi- 
gree, land  property,  generositv, 
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and  good  actions  of  the  deceased 
person  and  his  ancestors  are  di- 
ligently and  harmoniously  re- 
counted, in  order  to  excite  pity 
and  compassion  in  the  hearers, 
and  to  make  them  sensible  of 
their  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
tlie  person  whom  they  lament. 
Note,  this  Irish  word,  written  by 
our  late  grammarians  c<xo;ne, 
but  anqienUy  and  properly  cjne, 
is  almost  equal  m  letters  and 
prpnounciation  to  the  Hebrew 
word  nVpi  which  signifies  lamen- 
mentation,  or  crying,  with  clap- 
ping of  hands,  lamentatio,  planc- 
tus,  ploratiis  ;  vid.  2  Sam.  1.  v. 
17.,  and  in  its  pi.  B^^,  lamen- 
tationes,  vid.  Ez.  2.  10;  Wei. 
Icuyn  is  a  complaint 

Caojnleixc,  stubbles,  or  stalks  of 
com  left  in  the  field  by  the  reap- 
er ;  vid.  c<io;;tle. 

CdOjnjm,  potius  cjnjro,  to  lament 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  other 
formalities;  bo  caojn,  or  cprj 
<i  i<yff  she  lamented  bis  death  ; 
Heb.  pp,  lamentatus  est. — ^Vid. 
Henricus  Opifim^s  Lexicon ; 
bo  cjDy  lamentatus  est. 

Ca5)n-btic;tacp,  devotion;  cáon- 
bueftact,  id. 

Coiojn-niX;rj<x^,  a  garrison. 

CcfijfX'tpntj'^ei  a  thunderbolt ; 
from  ca0;t  and  t:;nnt;je,  fiery, 
blazing. 

CA0j;t-6ea;ttac,  bearing  berries. 

C<xo;;t<x,  a  sheep. 

Caojfte,  sheep;  also  a  sheep;  and 
more  properly  written  c;;te,  has 
a  natural  affinity  with  the  Greek 
verb  Ksipu}y  to  shear  sheep,  &c. 

Caoj/tle,  a  club,  also  a  reed ;  dim. 
caojftljn,  qvcere  an  hinc  cao;;t- 
leoc,  rather  than  caojnleac 
stubbles  or  stalks  of  com  left  in 
the  field  by  the  reaper. 

Cao;/-,  a  furrow. 

C^ojf,  sometimes  written  for  céjf, 
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a  young  pig ;  vid.  cejf. 

Caol^  slender,  small. 

C<*ol,  a  calling. 

Caolam,  to  lessen,  to  make  slen- 
der. 

Cciolajn,  the  small  guts;  Gr.  xo- 
Xac#  signifies  the  bowels  or  inte- 
rior parts  of  either  man  or  beast. 

Cdol-^otac,  shrill. 

Cdol-máo;!,  an  apparitor. 

Caom,  gende,  mild,  handsome. 

Cixom,  little,  small. 

Caomoi,  skill,  knowledge;  also  no- 
bility; ex.  a  coiomd  a;le  cV<x)]\ 
cújnn,  all  ye  nobles  of  Leath- 
Cuin. 

C<vom<x;iD,  to  keep  or  preserve; 
also  to  spare ;  caomu;n  fjnrj  <x 
UhjiXfW^y  protect  us,  O  Lord ; 
n;6/v  cúómují?  a  mjlleab,^  he 
spared  not  their  destruction ; 
vid.  cciomnci7m. 

Ca6riiSu7,  the  diminut  of  caom ;  it 
is  the  proper  name  of  many  great 
men  amon^  the  old  Irish,  par- 
ticularly of  one  of  the  princes  of 
Leinster,  from  whom  are  de- 
scended the  O'Cavanachs. 

Cáomba,  poetry,  versification. 

Caom-lo;y^,  i.  e.  axdml^jfjji,  a 
moderate  fire,  or  small  blaze. 

Coiomna,  a  friend. 

Cciomna,  protection,  defence. 

Caomnaca,  to  be  able ;  tajnj; 
fO)llfe  m6;t  dn/?,  50  ná  coiom- 
naca/t  neac  0.  jreácúb,  L.  B. 
there  appeared  such  a  blaze  of 
light  that  the  earth  was  not  able 
to  bear  it  Ions,  and  that  no 
body's  eyes  coiud  bear  to  look 
at  it. 

Cixomnajm,  to  keep,  defend,  pro- 
tect, or  maintain ;  also  to  spare ; 
bo  caomixxb  beajSin,  a  few  were 
saved  or  spared.  Note  that  this 
verb  cúómncijm,  and  the  above 
c<x6mix;m,  are  one  and  the  same 
verb,  being  distinguished  only 
by  one  letter,  and  always  l)ear- 
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ing  the^  same  different  senses. 

CoiomnÍLjbe,  a  companion,  a  bed- 
fellow. 

CiXomtiX,  society,  or  association. 

Coiomcoic,  an  associate,  comrade. 

CoLOm-ceuct,  i.  e.  co;iT)beacc,  a 
company;  hence  be<xncdo;mbe- 
acw,  a  waiting-maid,  or  woman 
companion. 

C<x6m-/7Ci;^oi;t,  defence. 

Ca6m-^a;beo;;t,  a  rehearser. 

Cúona;m,  to  resemble. 

C<x5na;m,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

C<ion-Ba)be,  gratitude. 

Caón-búc/icicc,  devotion ;  also  fide- 
lity. 

Caonoic,  moss. 

Caonca,  private,  hid,  secret. 

Cixdjiy  a  sheep;  pi.  cao;^e;  Gr. 
KpioCi  ciries. 

CiXOjiy  a  berry;  also  a  cluster  of 
grapes  or  other  fruit ;  tuTabú/t 
d  trrt;opa;U  cúújmx  oipujje  úa- 
ca,  tneir  bunches  bore  ripe  ber- 
ries.— Gen.  40.  v.  10. 

CúO/iiX,  uvcBy  vel  botri,  the  grains 
of  raisins  whilst  on  the  vine  or 
bunch,  clusters,  &c. 

CiXOfi,  a  flash  of  light,  or  flame ; 
CdO/i  tJ/Jtjfe,  a  thunderbolt 

CaO|t-l2ií7,  a  £eep-fold ;  Brit,  cor- 
Ian,  ovUe, 

C<X0ftca;n,  the  quicken-tree;  caá;l- 
le  cao^tain,  stakes  of  quick 
beam;  S.  Wei.  kerdin;  hence 
b;tu;5e<xn  cúOntaí/i,  an  enchant- 
ed castle  built  aU  with  quick- 
beam. — ^Vid.  Memoire  deM.de 
C.  Journal  des  SavanSy  1764* 

C<xoé;tuíib,  mildew. 

Cdp,  a  cart 

Cúpa  and  coipán,  a  cup. 

CapdU,  a  horse ;  Gr.  icaBaXXrig, 
and  Lat  coballics.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland  capdll  is  used 
to  signify  also  a  mare;  Wei. 
kephyl;  dimin.  capajUJn. 

Cdpam,  to  renounce,  disown. 

C<Xft,  brittle,  smart 
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Ca^t,  care. 

Ca/ta,  a  leg,  a  haunch ;  ca/ta 
mu;ce,  a  ^mmon  of  bacon. 

CiXft^,  a  friend,  or  dear  person; 
Lat.  charuSy  and  Gr.  x«P"*c> 
grcUimus  ;  pjlur.  cáj^be ;  as, 
ciljftbe  bjOnjmála,  near  or  trusty 
friends;  cú/toib  and  c<x;;t;b  has 
the  same  signification;  vvd.  ca;;t- 
be.    In  the  Welsh  it  is  kar, 

Ca/tabac,  well-befriended,  power- 
ful in  friends  and  allies. 

<!a;toiba;m,  to  befriend. 

C<i;iiXbtx^,  alliance,  friendship. 

Cci/tajb,  or  CiX/tcib,  a  friend;  vid. 

C<X/t<xjte<xct:,  a  debate,  or  dispute, 

a  struggling. 
Ca/ta; jea/*.  Lent;  Lat  qtcadra- 

gesima;  Wel.grauis. 
Cufiajm,  to  love,  to  affect;  ca;<, 

love  thou;  bo  cujuxfy  I  have 

loved:    in  the  Wei.  kerms,  I 

have  loved ;  kara  and  kar,  love 

thou. 
Ca/tiij;rte,  baggage,  carriage. 
CiXfiiui,  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Cortb,  a  basket ;  Germ,  horb,  and 

Belg.  korf. 
C^fih,  a  chmiot,  or  litter. 
Ca/ibab,  a  coach,  waggon,  chariot, 

or  bier ;    hence  ca/tbabom,  a 

coachman ;  also  a  coachmaker ; 

Wei.  kerbyd. 
Ca/tboib,  the  jaw ;  j:;ácla  ca;t6a;b, 

the  cheek-teeth.     Query  if  it  be 

not  rather  ccirtbal. 
Ca/tbal,  the  palate  of  the  mouth ; 

<x  Vxfi  a  ca/tbo^l,  or  ca;taba;l,  in 

the  midst  of  his  palate. 
C<l;tB,  a  ship. 
C<)i;ib<U)<ic,  the  master  of  a  ship,  a 

captain  of  a  ship. 
Ca/i-Bobajj,  clowns. 
C<XrtB5/^,  intemperance,  extravagant 

leasting,  &c. ;  ex.  bjú  ja  ^áca 

céjnbe  <xn  ca;ibu;r,  intemperance 

is  tne  worst  of  all  bad  habits. 

This  word  is  of  the  same  root 
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with  tlie  Iridi  c/tao^. 

Ca;tca;t  and  ca;tca;/t,  a  prison,  a 
gaol ;  Lat  career. 

Ca;tc<x/i,  a  coffer ;  Lat  area, 

Cáftba,  or  dx,jj<t>pf  CfijOft,  a  gos- 
sip. 

Caf(bc^)fy  to  set  or  lay. 

Coi;tb;m,  to  send. 

Coi/tlam,  excellent. 

CartiDiXn,  the  ancient  name  of  Wex- 
ford, now  called  in  Irish  loc- 
jajriman. 

Ca;t-ii)0j<xl,  a  carbuncle. 

Ca^tn,  a  province. 

C<i/U7,  a  heap  or  pile  of  stones, 
wood,  or  any  other  thing ;  c<Xf\n 
^^A)Z^  a  dunghill,  and  com- 
monly called  c<x/tnoiojle ;  axftn- 
^)ly  a  heap  of  stones ;  cdfin-a;l 
cu;/7n,  i.  e.  ca/tn-cloc  cwjnn. 
It  is  remarkable  that  on  the 
summits  of  most  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Ireland,  the  cams 
or  piles  of  stones  on  which  the 
Druids  offered  their  sacrifices 
are  still  to  be  seen,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance.  It  was  on 
those  cams  the  Druids  lighted 
their  solemn  fires  in  honour  of 
Belus,  on  JVIay-day,  which  we 
still  adl  la  be)l-ce;i)e,  as  above 
remarked. 

Caftna,  flesh ;  Lat  carnis,  carni, 
of  earo. 

Ca/tnoc,  a  heathenish  priest:  so 
called  from  the  cams  or  stone- 
piles  on  which  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, 

Ca/tnab,  riddance. 

Cu./tna;m,  to  pile,  or  heap  up; 
hence  the  participle  c<x;tntú, 
heaped  up,  or  piled. 

Cá/iníin,  dimin.  of  ca/in,  a  heap. 

Cikfiji  and  c<Xfi/i<x,  a  cart,  or  drag; 
Gr.  Kmppfov^  and  Lat  carrum, 

Ca/i/i,  a  spear. 

Cdjijiú,  and  coi;tft<xJbe,  the  scald, 
or  scald  head,  a  scabby  distem- 
per that  settles  in  the  skin  of  the 
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head,  is  exceeding  sore,  and  hard 
to  cure ;  Gr.  icapcu,  fut.  2  of  kh- 
QWy  scindoy  and  Chald.  ^  rnp, 
cegrotum  esse;  as  cú/t/iajbe  t;- 
/tjm,  is  a  dry  scald. — Lev.  13. 
30. 

Cci/ifta,  brail. 

C<x;t/iac,  stony  or  rocky. 

Caft;ia;5,  a  great  stone  pitched  on 
me  end ;  Wei.  karteg. 

C^]ij\<kn,.SL  weed. 

Ca^t/iSin,  a  reaping-hook. 

C<X;t|-ú  júb,  punishment 

C<X/tt,  or  co^t,  the  bark  or  rind  of 
a  tree ;  Lat.  cortex  ;  vid.  c^jjxt 
and  co;;it,  idem. 

Ca^tac,  made  of  bark. 

CiX/ttoic,  a  cart-load. 

Ccifttacoi,  deeds,  chartets. 

Ca^canac,  charitable. 

C<X;té<xn<xct:,  charity,  brotheriy  love. 

C^jxtojt,  devout. 

C^f,  money,  or  cash. 

C^fy  fear ;  dso  a  case,  accident 

C<x^,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

C^f,  wreathed  or  twisted. 

Cixr,  gu/i  ciXf  fé  oijK,  that  he  met 
him ;  bo  c<Xf  fey  ne  went  back. 

Co^r,  passionate,  in  haste ;  a  /)5<x;/", 
immediately. 

C<X;r<xc,  an  ascent 

C<i/"<xcbac,  a  coughing. 

C<x/-cicb<x;3e,  the  herb  coltVfoot. 

C!a|-cicbú/-,  a  cough. 

C^f^iy  and  cay-a;m,  to  bend,  wind, 
twist 

C^yciiy  a  bending,  winding,  twist- 
mg,  spinning,  &c. ;  also  a  wrin- 
kle ;  jan  cardb  jn  eaban,  with- 
out a  wrinkle  in  his  face;  ran 
ca/-ab  b;on/-á)be  Jo/tua;b,  witli- 
out  returning  to  Herod. 

C<x/-a)b,  a  cause  or  action,  a  pro- 
cess. 

C!<Xf  á;n,  paths. 

C^fO^jjXyVL  kind  of  glimmering  light 
or  brightness  issuing  from  cer- 
tain pieces  of  old  rotten  timber 
when  carried  to  a  dark  place: 
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it   is   commonly  called    te;ne 

C<kfú.]ji,  a  thorn  or  prickle,  a 
clasp. 

C^f^ijiy  a  shower;  Wal.  keser, 
nail. 

Ca/-am,  to  wind  or  turn ;  vid.  coi- 
^db. 

Ca/-am,  to  scorn,  to  slight,  or  dis- 
dain. 

Coi/-2u7,  a  path ;  also  a  thorn. 

C^fdji  and  ca;-a^o.c,  slaughter, 
havoc,  carnage :  has  a  close  affi- 
nity with  the  Heb.  l»f),  carOy 
flesh. — Vid.  Opitius*s  Lewie. 

Cayoiojb,  a  complaint,  accusation, 
a  smart  or  severe  remonstrance. 

Coiyoio;bjm,  to  complain;  <xj  ca- 
^<xo;b  l;om,  remonstrating  to  me. 

Cdfdjiy  a  padi. 

C<x;<*<x/tmanac,  free. 

Carajinac,  lightning,  a  flame  or 
flasn  of  fire. 

Ía»-bíi;/tne<x6,  a  kind  of  small  shell- 
fish called  periwinkle,  otherwise 
called  bii;/ineac. 

Ca^<ji;t,  a  drinking-cup. 

CiXftiC^  and  ca^<x,  wrapped ;  also 
twisted,  braided. 

CdfiViXO),  curl-haired. 

Cdfld  and  ca|"lo,  frizzled  wool. 

Cdf\<ycy  children.  ' 

Cú^r^ac,  havoc ;  tid.  c^fiXji. 

Ca;^<xl,  a  storm. 

Carr,  chaste,  undefiled. — Old  Par. 
Lat  casttts. 

Ca/trea/tbiin,  or  ca;y^a;tBiin,  suc- 
cory; Lat  sichorium;  caytea^- 
V<xn  TMX  mac,  dandelion;  Lat. 
taraxactim. 

CiXfioji,  a  curled  lock. 

Ca/--ú^l<x,  a  curled  lock. 

CiXty pro cdhy  what?  an  interroga- 
tive. 

Cat,  a  cat ;  Gr.  Vulg.  icaric,  ya- 
roc,  icara ;  Lat  catvs ;  It  and 
Hisp.  ^0^0,-  Fr.  chat;  Bel.  kat- 
te;  Russ.  hots;  Arm.  kas;  Wei. 
and  Cor.  kath;  and  in  the  Tur- 
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kish  language,  keti, 

Coitajb,  generosity. 

Catajjjm,  to  honoui,  revere,  or 
reverentie. 

Cat,  a  fight,  pitched  battle ;  also 
an  Irish  battalion  or  regiment 
consisting  of  thre«  thousand  men ; 
hence  the  Lat.  ccUerva;  Wei. 
kad. 

Cátdb  and  cáédm,  to  winndw  ;^  iXj 
catab,  winnowing ;  vid.  cá;é. 

Catajab,  or  catujab,  tempta- 
tion. 

C<xca;b,  to  wear;  ex.  cata;b  na 
bujjTjeabiX  n<x  cloca,  the  waters 
wear  out  the  stones ;  vid,  ca;- 
ceab. 

Cata;jjm,  to  battle,  to  fight;  also 
to  prove  or  tr}\ 

Cacajjrt,  pronounced  CaJ);;t,  a  town 
or  cify ;  plur.  cat^tacci,  and  in 
its  inflections  cat/tci;  j  ;  Brit. 
/caer;  Scythice,  car;  Antiq. 
Saxon,  caerten;  Goth,  gards ; 
Cantab,  caria;  Bret  ker;  Heb. 
n'lp ;  Phoen.  and  Pun.  kartlia  ; 
Chaldaice,  kartha;  and  Syriace, 
karitita;  Graece  xapaK-  N.  B. 
Malec-kardius,  or  Mel-karthus, 
i.  e.  king  of  the  city,  was  an  ap- 
pellative of  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules, said  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Tyre. 

<!ata;r,  a  guard,  or  sentinel ;  ex. 
po  o;  hdjjif^jxe^ct:  bab-/to;r 
ixn  ;to-cat<x;/-,theirwatch-guaras 
or  sentinels  guarded  the  passes 
of  the  gloomy  wood ;  vid.  cci;é- 
ftéjm  co;fibealBa;cc. 

C<xta;;reac,^  brave,  stout,  clever ; 
jrea;!  cúi^jfeúc,  a  brave  able 
man. 

Cáéixm,  to  winnow ;  vid.  c6i;é. 

Cataojft,  a  chair ;  coiéáoi/t  eaf - 
pu;c,  a  bishop's  see;  iiat.  ca- 
thedra. 

Cataftbd  and  c<xt<x;tbdc,  a  citizen; 
pi.  cac<x^b<3i;j ;  bo  cú<xb<Xft  ca- 
ccirtbdji;  an  iixjle  )  ccomjnle, 
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consilium  iniverunt  cives. — An- 
tiq. Membran. 

Cui-iiXfXjx,  a  helmet 

C<xc-Baft;tíÍ77,  a  commander  or  offi- 
cer in  an  army ;  ex.  ;b;^  cn;oct 
oiju^r  coié-Ba/tfiun,  both  soldiers 
and  officers. 

Cat-p;/i,  warriors.  ^ 

CatjTjb,  t?wi.  cajtjTjb,  ye  must ; 
cajtre  me,  I  must. 

Cat-ldwij/t,  or  cdt-laB/tii,  a  mili- 
tary speech,  or  harangue  of  a 
general  to  his  army  before  a 
batde. 

Cat-m^le<xb,  colonels  or  officers  of 
distmction. 

C<xtol;ce,  Catholic;  an  c/iiiBab 
Cat0)l;ce,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. 

Cajrt^ujjteOjft,  a  citizen. 

Caéújab,  fighting,  rebelling,  also 
temptation;  bo  c<xtujj  fé,  he 
fought  or  rebelled ;  fiXOfi  fp  o 
Cixcujab,  deliver  us  from  temp- 
tation. 

Ce,  the  earth ;  Gr.  yri ;  hence  geo- 
metria. 

Ce,  night. 

Ce,  a  spouse, 

Ceoic,  each,  every :  in  old  parch- 
ments written  for  jcic,  qd.  vid. 

Ceac<x;n5  and  bo-c;n j,  or  bocé;m- 
nj  J,  hard  to  march  or  travel  in, 
inaccessible. 

CeiXca;;!,  dirth,  filth ;  also  penury. 

Ce<xc<x;tba,  or  ceoca/ibac,  dirty, 
stingy^  peniurious. 

Ceacaftbdct:,  penury,  misery,  stin- 


Ceúcba/t,  each,  any,  either ;  ceac- 

b<x;i  bJoB,  any  of  them;    vid. 

cetxcca/t. 
Ceaclajm,  to  dig ;  /to  ceaclab<X;t, 

they  dug. 
Ceaclab  and  ce<xcl<x;m,  to  hackle, 

destroy,  violate.  x 

Cedcoj/i,  a  wetting,  or  moistening. 
Ceoct,  a  lesson;  rectíus  letxcc; 

Lat  lectio;  hence  a;cle<xct,  a 
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lesson. 

Ceacc,  power. 

CéiXcw,  a  plough,  a  ploughshare; 
hencecamcéact<ji,tne  seven  stars 
that  roll  about  the  pole :  so 
called  in  Irish  because  they  lie 
in  a  position  which  resembles  a 
ploughshare. 

Ceúcta/t,  either,  any,  each;  also 
of  two ;  Lat  tUer^  utervis. 

Ceoib,  leave,  permission,  license. 

Cexxb,  an  hundred :  anciently  writ- 
ten ceat,  and  pronounced  eceut 
or  oceoib ;  Gr.  eicarov,  centum. 

Ceoib,  the  first 

Ceabac,  cloth. 

Ce^bac,  talkative. 

CeoLbiXjT,  a  sitting  or  session. 

Ceixba;  jjm,  to  permit,  or  give  con- 
sent ;  also  to  dismiss  or  dis- 
charse. 

Ceobix^  a  narrative  or  story;  N. 
Wei.  chvedel. 

Ceoibal,  malicious  invention;  de- 
traction, deceit;  jou)  c<xm  j<xn 
ceabat,  without  injustice  or  de- 
ceit; also  a  conflict,  battle,  or 
duel. 

CeoLbanoiiy,  in  the  first  place,  first 
of  all;  wmrimis. 

Ce<xb-<xojn  «Wednesday:  a  corrup- 
tion of  Oja-Jueben;  vid.  bj<x; 
Ce<ib-<xoiD  <x  Luá;t;te,  Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Cé<Lbj:ab,  an  opinion,  thought,  or 
conjecture. 

Ceabfixb  cOfipOrtbd,  the  senses. 

Ceabj:<x;3ea;r,  beastliness,  sensua- 
liQr. 

CciXbdl,  blistered,  full  of  sores. 

Ce^blajm,  to  blister. 

Ce<x-b;iu)beúct:,*geomancy,  a  sort 
of  divination  by  means  of  small 

Soints  made  on  paper  at  ran- 
om,  and  by  considering  the  va- 
rious figures  which  lines  drawn 
from  these  points  represent,  a 
ridiculous  judgment  is  formed, 
and  the  future  success  of  an  ac- 
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tion  is  declared. 
Ceabna,  sameness,  identity ;  <xjuy- 
céiXbnoi,  and^  in  like  manner; 
m<ift  iin  cceabna,  also,  likewise. 

Cé<xb-náb6a;t,  an  element ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  being  the  first  or 
primary  ingi;pdient  in  corporeal 
Deings. 

Ceab-tomajlt,  a  breakfast. 

Céab-ta;pi)e<xb,  the  firstling. 

Ceab-tuy,  an  element,  a  begin- 
ning. 

Céab-úix;/t,  at  first,  the  first  time. 

Ceabú^oib,  a  permission. 

Ceabj/j  jceac,  allowable,  lawful. 

Ceal,  use;  also  foreetfulness ;  ta^ 
ceal,  out  of  mind. 

Ceal,  concealing;  Lat.  celo;  vid. 
cejl  and  ce;lt:  infra. 

Ceal,  heaven ;  Lat  ccelum;  Gall. 
del. 

Ceal,  death. 

Ceal-a;ftm,  a  hiding-place,  a  place 
of  refuge. 

CealaiD,  to  eat 

Ceal-fúaé,  a  private  grudge  or 
pique. 

Cealj,  treachery,  conspiracy;  a 
cce;lj,  in  insidiis,  in  ambush. 

Ceal;,  a  sting  or  prickle;  aliter 
bealj. 

Cealj,  deceit,  malice,  spite. 

Cealjac,  malicious,  spiteful. 

Cealjajbe,  more  spiteful,  more 
crafty. 

Cealja;m,  to  lie  in  ambush,  to  en- 
snare ;  ma  cealjaj)  bujne,  if  a 
man  ensnare;  also  to  sting;  bo 
cealjab  jxjf  an  mac-caom,  the 
youth  was  stung  by  it;  also  to 
allure,  entice,  spur  on,  or  pro- 
voke to  do  a  thing ;  also  to  se- 
duce or  turn  a  subject  from  his 
duty  to  his  prince  by  bribery  or 
promises  of  great  consequence; 
vid.  Cújtjiéjm  Cbo;^beal;  /to 
ceolj  fé  O'ConcuBa;/!  ú.^uf 
O'LocUyno  tortceaun  ba  Cbo/i- 
camfioab:  he  (Turlogh)  seduced 
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O'Conor  and  O'Loghliu  from 
their  allegiance  and  adherence 
to  their  prince,  Dono^h,  son  of 
Brien  Ruadh,  by  promising  them 
the  two  districts  called  the  Two 
Corcamruadhs. 

Ceal5<x;;te,  a  cheat;  a  knave. 

Cealjoi^/teact,  a  cheating;  also 
tricks  or  pranks. 

Cealrcionab»  dissimulation. 

Ceáll,  a  church;  and  in  its  in- 
flexions cjU,  plur.  ce<xll<x ;  Lat. 
ceUa :  for  the  word  ceall  doth 
properly  signify  a  cell,  or  her- 
mit s  cave,  though  now  com- 
monly used  to  signify  a  church ; 
hence  ceull-pO/tt  means  a  ca- 
thedral church ;  vid.  ce<iU-pO;tt 
infra, 

Cealla,  (O'Cealla,)  the  family  name 
of  the  O'Kellys,  whose  chiefs  were 
dynasts  or  lords  of  the  country 
called  U<x  OOíijne,  or  J  CD8^ne, 
in  Connaught  Other  chiefs  of 
the  same  name,  O'Kelly,  but  of 
different  stocks,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Topographical  Poems  of 
OT)ubhagain  and  Mac  Feargail, 
as  toparchs  of  different  territo- 
ries both  in  Leinster  and  Ulster. 
Vid,  Cambrensis  Eversus^  from 
p.  26  to  p.  29. 

Ce<xllac,  tne  proper  name  of  seve- 
ral great  men  of  the  old  Irish : 
Ce<xU<ic  (Dae  ifob,  (Dae  CDao;!- 
;oya,  was  the  name  of  a  holy 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  an.  1 106, 
who  died  at  Ardpatrick  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  and  was 
buried  at  lismore  in  1129. 

CeoiUiXcán,  (0*Ce<xllacáin,)  the 
family  name  of  theO'Callaghans, 
descended  from  Ce<xU<xcoin-Ca;- 
f)ly  king  of  Munster,  an.  936 : 
they  were  dynasts  of  the  country 
called  pobal  )  Cbe<xUacá;n,  in 
the  Coimty  of  Cork,  until  Crom- 
well's time. 

CealUc,  war,  debate,  strife. 
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Ceallab,  custody. 

CeoiUoj/t,  muck,  dung. 

Ce<xll6j;i,  the  superior  of  a  cell  or 
monastery;  ex.  nj  ce<iU5j;t  ná 
yub-ce<xUo;^  tu,  you  are  neither 
superior  nor  vicar. 

Ceal-mujn,  an  oracle,  or  prophecy, 
whether  good  or  bad :  probably 
compounded  of  ceoiU  and  mu- 
n<xb,  instruction,  admonishment; 
Lat  moneo;  because  the  Pagan 
oracles  were  delivered  from  cells 
or  grottoes. 

CeoiU-pOftt,  a  cathedral  church,  or 
an  episcopal  see. 

Ceoil-^rtdl,  a  close-stool. 

Ceate,  apparel,  raiment,  clothes; 
hence 

Ccixteiv;/!,  the  same ;  cealtoi;/! 
b^jbeactoi,  a  magic  dress. 

Ceoiltoic,  a  Celt,  or  Graul. 

Ce<xlt:a;;i,  a  cause  or  matter. 

Ce<xlt:<i;;i,  a  castle,  a  fine  seat 

Cealta^ft,  a  spear,  a  lance. 

Ceiilt-majIeojK,  a  fuller. 

Cean,  anciently  written  for  ran, 
without;  Gail,  sans;  Lat  sirie; 
ex.  ce<xn  njm,  ce<XD  m<)i;p:jii),  sine 
felhy  sine  relaxatione,  vel  inte- 
ndssione. — Vid.  InfiB  in  Verbo 
COiXjiem- 

Ceoin,  or  cpn,  a  debt,  a  feult, 
transgression,  or  crime  ;  plur. 
ceantiX,  or  cjonta;  as,  m<xjc 
bu;nn  áfi  cc;o/)t:<)i,  dimitte  nobis 
debita  nostra, 

Ce^nc^y  alike,  the  same ;  <xn  fe<Xft 
ceana,  the  same  person;  m^ft 
<U)  cceSma,  in  like  manner. 

Ceana,  even,  lo,  behold. 

Cednoi,  already;  act  ce<U7a,  ne- 
vertheless, howbeit 

Ceanoi,  favour,  affection ;  the  ge- 
nitive of  cean,  love,  respect, 
fondness. 

Ceouxxc,  buying;  also  a  reward; 
a  covenant 

Ce<U)<x;3;m,  to  buy;    vid.  ceon- 
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Ceoina;/!,  a  hundred. 

Ceanamajl,  fond,  beloved ;  jo  ce- 
oincima;!,  fondly,  much  esteemed. 

Ce^n^nn,  white,  or  bald-faced  ; 
rectius  cetXD  pjon . 

Ce<xn<xnriCLfy  a  vemarkable  town  of 
the  Coun^  of  Meath,  now  called 
Kells,  where  a  national  council 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was  held 
towards  the  year  1 152;  in  which 
council  Cardinal  Papyron  gave 
the  first  pallia  to  the  four  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dub- 
lin, and  Tuam,  and  also  another 
remarkable  town  near  Kilkenny. 

Cean-bu/ijiij/te,  the  head  of  a 
burgh,  a  burgo-master. 

Cean-caori),  a  pair  of  tables  to  play 
with. 

Ce<in-c<xtoij/i,  a  metropolis. 

Cean-cOftii,  the  royal  residence  of 
the  great  Brien  Boirbhe,  king  of 
Ireland,  near  Killaloe,  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  otherwise  call- 
ed Oajle  aj?  Oo/tuma,  whence 
spnmg  the  stream  called  iXi  n^ 
hó)fxie ;  from  hence  he  had  the 
surname  of  Brian-Boirbhe,  or 
Brian-Borumha. 

Cean-claon,  steep,  headlong,  See. 

Ceanba,  id.  qd,  ceána. 

Céanbact:,  iaentity,  likeness. 

Ceanbájl,  lice. 

Cean-bSina,  headstrong,  impudent. 

Cean-ponáp,  white-headed. 

Cedn-fjne,  the  head  or  chief  re- 
presentative of  a  tribe  or  family. 

Cecinjajl,  a  band;  Lat.  cingu- 
Ittm. 

Ceanjajtee,  tied,  bound. 

Ceanjal,  a  restraint;  a  bond  or 
covenant,  a  league ;  also  a  bunch, 
as  of  grapes. 

Cea/)-Ta;tB,  rough,  rugged. 

Cean;la;m,  to  bmd,  to  join ;  cean- 
jola  tu,^  thou  shalt  tie  up ;  ]\0 
cean^lab  oin  naoj,  the  infant 
was  swaddled. 

Ceann,  the  head ;  also  the  upper 
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part  in  building,  &c.;  also  an 
end  or  limit ;  as,  ceann-tj/te,  a 
headland,  or  a  promontory ;  na 
cean  fOy  moi  cover ;  ce<in/7- 
|:eabna,  a  captain,  a  demagogue : 
m  its  genitive  case  it  makes  c;nn ; 
as,  hiyciXf  mo  cjnn,  the  crown  of 
my  head;  hence  the  English 
king,  being  the  head  of  his  peo- 
ple or  subjects. —  Via.  Luyd^s 
British  Etymol.  p.  279.  col.  3. 
The  kan  of  the  Tartarians  and 
other  Asiatic  nations  is  of  the 
same  radical  origin  with  the 
Iridi  ce<Ln. 

Ceixnnac,  a  buying  or  purchasing. 

Cetxi?n<xc,  a  reward,  or  retribution. 

Ceannoic,  i.  e.  conftoi,  a  covenant, 
or  league. 

Cecinn-ixct/tac,  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat. 

Ceann-aMj/tc,  a  bolster;  ex.  ba 
ca;ftt:  a  ceann-abajfit:,  his  bols- 
ter was  a  stone  or  rock ;  speaking 
of  St  Patrick*s  self-mortincation ; 
vid,  <Xb<3l;lt:. 

Cetxnnajbe,  a  merchant;  also  any 
dealing  or  trafficking  person ; 
pi.  ceanna^  jce. 

Ceanná;^eact:,  merchandizing, 
trafficking,  trading;  tj^t  cean- 
ná)  jeactoi,  a  trading  land. 

Ceannaj jjm,  to  buy,  or  purchase. 

Ce<xnaj;tc,  insurrection — Mark  15. 
7. 

Ceannoi;^,  authority,  power. 

Ceonna^^oic,  powerful,  mighty. 

Ceann/tac,  a  fillet ;  also  a  halter, 
or  a  horse-collar. 

Ceann-;te;bt;c,  propitiation,  mer- 

Ceann;^^,  mild,  gentle. 

Ce(Xnn;r<xct:,  lenity,  mildness. 

C^<yr)r)f^ty  they  went 

Ce<xnn;^iij  j;m  and  cecinn^ jab,  to 
appease,  to  mitigate. 

Cean/)y*ala;be,  a  president  or  go- 
vernor. 

Cecinn-/^;le,  the  town  now  called 
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Kinsale^  in  the  south  of  the 
County  of  Cork^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bandon^  &mous  for 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  fort,  called 
Charles-fort 

Cecinnta/i,  a  canthred,  the  side  of 
a  countiy;  Wei.  kanL  an  hun- 
dred. 

Cean/7-tJ/t,  a  headland,  a  promon- 
tory. 

Ceuon-tjiom,  sluggish,  heavy,  drow- 
sy. ^ 

Ceou7/)u<x;y^neac,  rash,  thought- 
less, precipitate. 

CciXp,  a  block,  or  stocks;  ceúp- 
t:a)fle,  a  stumbling  block ; 
^nrnix  c;p,  or  ^npiú,  ceapajb, 
in  the  stocks. 

Ceap,  a  head ;  Lat  captU. 

Ceap,  the  head  or  stock  of  a  tribe 
or femily;  ex.  ceap  n<x  Cf<ao;6e 
Cojan,  Eugene  is  the  stock  of 
the  branch. 

Ceapdcijnn,  the  town  of  Cappo- 
quin,  in  the  Couhty  of  Water- 
ford,  on  the  bank  of  the  Black- 
water,  to  which  place  it  is  na- 
vigable from  Youghal. 

Ceap6in>  a  stump. 

Ceap^ta,  niggardly;  also  stiff 
and  wrong-headed. 

Ce<ip-;rT<iojijnD,  to  propagate. 

Ce<x;t,  oifepring,  or  proceny. 

Cedfi  and  ceú;i<x,  blood ;  also  red, 
ruddy;  Wei.  guytxr,  like  the 
Engli^  gore. 

Cea;ioiCiXb,  wandering,  or  straying. 

CeiXfib,  money,  silver. 

Ceci/ib,  a  cutting,  or  slaughtering, 
havoc,  or  massacre;  hence  the 
name  of  óíij/te-ceajtb,  an  Irish 
prince  of  the  Eugenian  race. 

Ce<X;tb,  a  rag. 

Cea;t6<xc,  ragged. 

Ceuftb-cnajb,  a  severe  reflection. 

Ceú^búU,  massacre,  carnage. 

Cea/tc,.  a  hen;  cea/ic  p/tanncac, 
a  turkey-hen,  or  more  properly 
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ce<X;ic  )nb;iic,  an  indian-hen  ; 
plur.  ced;tc<x  and  cj^tc. 

CetX/tcall,  a  hoop;  Lat  circidus. 

Cea/icciU,  a  block,  like  that  of  a 
carpenter. 

Cea^call,  a  bed,  or  bolster. 

Ce<X;tc-l05,  a  hen-roost. 

Ceartc-m<xn/tac,  a  pen  or  coup, 
wnerein  poultry  are  fed. 

Cea^tb,  an  artist  or  mechanic ;  also 
an  art  or  trade;  ceú/tb  some- 
times signifies  a  tinker  or  refiner ; 
cea;tb-6j]ri,  a  goldsmith;  céa;tba, 
or  ceii/tbciX  pjlomca,  ingenious 
or  skilful  artists :  in  its  inflexions 
of  the  singular  number  it  forms 
cé;^b  and  cej^be,  and  in  the 

{ilur.  cé<x;tbc<x  and  céa;tbci.  This 
rish  word  cea/tb,  signifying  a 
tinker,  a  man  in  any  base  or  low 
employ,  is  like  the  Latin  cerdo, 
which  means  a  cobbler,  a  currier, 
a  tanner,  a  tinker,  a  smith,  or 
like  artisan,  that  uses  a  base 
trade  for  gain ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
like the  Gr.  KBpSog,  which  sig- 
nifies gain,  profit,  lucre;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  Greeks  call 
the  fox  KcpScii,  from  his  ingenuity 
and  artftdness  to  provide  for 
himself;  céa^b  is  any  art,  trade, 
or  profession;  ex.  fx<xt  noi  njl- 
céoi;tb  né<X5r<xAujl,  a  place  of  all 
sorts  of  trades;  and  fea;t  ilce- 
<X;tb<xc,  Jack  of  all  trades ;  Wei. 
kerdhy  a  trade. 

CéanbÍL;^e,  a  tradesman,  or  artist; 
plur.  céa/ibiX)  jtre. 

Ceoi/ibact:,  a  low  or  base  trade : 
as  above  in  cea/tb. 

Céa/ibamajl,  ingenious,  artificial; 
well-wrou^t 

Céa/tbamlact:,  a  being  ingenious. 

Cea/ibca,  a  shop,  a  forge :  in  its 
iimexious  céa/tbcajn,  pronounc- 
ed céa/tbu;n,  ice. 

Cea/tocu/t,  a  grave. 

Cea/iwa,  the  old  name  of  Wick- 
low,  a  town  and  county  in  the 
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province  of  Leinster ;  Óun  Ce- 
<iftm<i,the  townofWicklow.  ^ 

CeoLrtmna,  Óíb-Cei3Liimn<x,  nowciíll- 
ea  the  Old  Heaa  of  Kinsale^  a 
famous  promontory  in  the  south 
of  the  County  of  Cork. 

Ceuftnonay,  a  lie,  invention,  or 
trick. 

<íeú;tn,  a  man. 

Cea|t«,  a  victory. 

Cea^,  expense. 

CeoL/tna,  a  comer. 

<iea/tj}al)49,  a  hornet 

CeafinuOy  four-square ;    put   for 

C^iX/iDOtc,  victorious;  hence  the 
&maus  champion  Conall  Ceii;t- 
noic  had  his  surname  of  Ce2i;i- 
noc. 

Cea/in-aj/t/tbe,  a  trophy  of  victory. 

Cea;u}-bu<uy,  a  p^rize  given  in  any 
game  or  activity,  as  running, 
.  wrestling  &c. 

Ceú)t774úac,  the  same  as  cea;to- 

Ced/i/i  and  .ce<x;tab,  to  kill,  to 
.  slau^ter,  or  destroy;    also  to 

die  or  perish ;  bo  ceú;t  fé,  he 

died. 
Ceix^ltBac,  spoil. 
Ceajt^bac,  a  gamester  at  cards, 

dice,  and  such  other  games. 
Ceufijxli^^fy  a  gaming  at  cards, 

&c. 
Cea^/tucSiD,  a  skiret. 
Ceafxt,  just,  right,  true ;    genit 

cj;4C ;  Lat  certm. 
Ce<X;it,  a  subst,  justice,  right,  equi- 
ty; genit  C)/tt;  cea/tt-bej/iée, 

primogeniture. 
Cea^t  and  ce)^te<ic,  a  ra^,  old 

garment,  or  piece  of  old  doth. 
Ce^^t,  lit^  small ;  ce<L^  <x  toc- 

jta,  i.  e.  leixj  <x  loctix.  ^ 
CéiXftcoiJjjm  and  ceoijficííjiXb,  to 

pare  or  shave;  also  to  dre^s, 

prepare,  or  put  in  order  ;ako  to 

collect  or  chastise. 
CeafttajTCeOjii,  a  corrector,  a  re- 
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gulator,  &c. 

Cea^tAjrjjin,  to  cut  or  prune. 

Ce<i;tt;.lan,  a  house  of  correction. 

Cea;it:42L;t,  the  centre,  or  middle 
point 

CeoL/ttujab,  a  correction  or  chas- 
tisement 

Ce<X|itaT<)ib,  vid.  ce^/itájjjm. 

Ce^fy  ODscurity,  darkness. 

Cedfy  irksomeness. 

Ceajr,  grief,  sorrow,  sadness. 

CMfy  1.  e.  4b  concur,  I  saw.  ^ 

CeiXfuy  punishment,  suffering ; 
hence 

Céújrba,  or  céoi;rt<x,  punished,  put 
to  death;  ^bjne  om  ce^rca. 
Good  Friday,  on  which  Cnrist 
suffered  deauL 

CeiXfC^ct,  finding  fault  with,  a 
grumbling;  alM>  a  curse;  ex. 
mo  cea/-acc  újjí,  my  curse  upon 
him. 

Ceajract,  an  excuse  or  apology. 

Cea^r-dctac,  grumbling,  dissatis- 
fied ;^  also  giving  excuses. 

CeiXj^Ab,  a  passion  or  suffering ;  ex. 
ce<xpxb  a;t  ttja/ina,  the  passion 
of  our  Lord. 

Cedfciy  and  céa;-<xjm,  to  vex,  to 
torment,  to  crucify,  &c.;  bocea- 
y-Ab  <X;t  oil)  cc;tojy,  that  suffered 
or  was  tortured  on  the  cross. 

Cé<x/"<jLb5j;t,  a  tormentor. 

Ce<3ijy  and  cejy-b,  a  question,  an 
enigma;  plur.  ceu/^bou?,  doubts 
or  queries. 

Ce^fTy  to  ask  or  inquire  about 

Ce^fl^^  an  oar. 

Ce<x;rlac,  the  coarse  wool  on  the 
legs,  tail,  and  hinder  parts  of 
sheep. 

Ce^fn^y  a  great  want  or  necessity. 

Cecip)ÍLi2jeiXct:  and  ce<x/-ná;j;l, 
complaint,  anxiety.  . 

Ce<Xfr)<yj-^TO  and  ceay-niixab,  to 
inquire,  to  be  anxious,  or  solici- 
tous; also  to  expostulate,  to 
complain. 

C^úfn^c,  or  ceap7a;2teAc,  com- 
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phiiiingy  sad,  necessitous;   ^o 

ceApKi;jte<Jic  c;t;tedjlac,   in 

fear  and  necessity. 
CeiytTii;  jjm,  to  amend,  to  correct, 

or  chastise. 
Cc^fCdaxkc,  a  tormentor. 
Ceat,  to  sing,  or  celebrate ;  ex.  jiO 

Beanan  sung  as  follows. 

Ceatr,  one  hundred. 

Ceatii-Ciim,  rather  ceocta-c^UY), 
the  seven  stars,  or  CharW 
wain;  called, from 4heir appear* 
ance,  by  the  Irish,  ceobctiX  c<U!), 
or  co^m-ce^ct^  i.  e.  the  crooked 
ploughshare. 

CeiXt;<xl,  a  singing,  or  compoenng. 

Ceacf  abdcc,  lust 

Ceácpab,  an  opinion,  or  conjec- 
ture ;  also  a  maxim  or  system ; 
ceútrpab  n^he^rl^jfe,  a  maxim 
of  the  church;  a^  a  sense;  vid. 
ceabpab. 

CeSitpibac,  senmble,  judicious> 
reasonable. 

Ce<ié,  a  dieep;  and  ceútn^p,  the 
same. 

Ceciéii  and  c;é,  a  shower,  as  of 
rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

Ce^a;;i,  four  in  number;  Lat. 
qtuUuor;  ceoi^ji  and  cefCfxe, 
the  same. 

Ceat<X);t-Se(Xnnúc,  quadrangular, 
four-square. 

Ceu.i^fi'COfyxc,  quadruped,  four- 
footed. 

Ceue^fi-^ujnrie^i  quadrangular. 

Cciiéoiftba,  of  or  belonging  to  four; 
ex.  <X2}  cj\ujni>e  ceoiéaftba,  the 
world,  or  terraqueous  globe,  so 
nuned  from  the  four  elements. 

Ceú,i^fii>ú]ly  the  worid,  flie  uni- 
verse; from  ceM^jfX,  four,  and 
hujly  an  element 

Ce<it:<X|ib,  a  troop,  a  company,  or 
multitude ;  Lat  caterva/  hence 
ceoMftnoc. 

CeatafU7aé,  a  soldier,  a  guardsman, 
an  attendant;  Latin,  sateUes; 
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ceútd/i/wic  cojUe,  a  tory,  be- 
cause of  frequenting  woods  to 
conceal  and  lie  hid  in. 

Ceaénajb,  a  sheep.  * 

Ceoit/ioi,  four-footed  beasts,  any 
kind  of  catde.^ 

Ce<xt/tac<x,  cetxCftocab,  forty  in 
number. 

Ce<itftAm<iU7ac,  of  a  cubical  figure. 

Ceot/tom  and  ceoefKwixu},  pro- 
nounced ceúépú'^,  a  fourtiii  part, 
a  quarter;  henoe  it  signifies  the 
le^  and  thigh,  because  they  con- 
stitute the  fourth  part  of  a  man, 
but  it  mostly  passes  for  the  thigh 
alone;  also  the  quartan  of  a 
verse,  sometimes  expressed  to 
signify  the  whole  verse,  consist- 
ing of  four  quartans. 

Ceutr/tivrixx,  a  trencher;  also  the 
fourth,  as  <in  ceoc/tama  Wja- 

CeúX:jiú,fif  four  men  or  women. 

Cect,  power,  might,  strength. 

Cect,  vulg.  ceact:,  a  lesson,  or 
lecture.  This  word  was  origi- 
nally lecc,  the  Celtic  root  of  the 
Latm  lectioy  the  initial  I  being 
changed  into  c  by  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  as  to  the  aspi- 
rate b  it  is  but  a  late  invention. 

Céóy  to  shun,  avoid,  &c. 

Cét>  and  ceab,  an  hundred. 

Ceb,  or  cedb,  first 

Ceb<)Lc,  a  mantle,  veil,  or  garment. 

Cebac,  stripes ;  also  striking. 

Ceba;b,  to  at  down,  or  rest;  Hisp. 
qtieda. 

Cebay,  at  first,  first  of  all. 

Céb-re;n,  the  first  bom. 

Ceb-Uib,  begoining ;  also  non-per- 
formance. 

Ceb-tué,  the  first  shout  or  ap- 
plause. 

Cebab,  a  bed. 

Cé-b<xm,  when  ?  at  what  time  ? 

Cé'huújfif  the  same. 

Cejb,  nrst,  fonner ;  often  used  in 
compound  words ;  as,  cép-fjz. 
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the  former  ÍLÍng ;  cé;b-;ie<xc5jje, 
the  forerunner. 

Ce;be,  a  market,  or  fair. 

Ce;be,  a  green,  or  plain. 

Ce;be,  a  niirock,  a  compact  kind 
of  hill,  smooth  and  plain  on  the 
top. 

Ce;b-j;t;r)neact:,  ripeness  of  age. 

Ce;bce,  or  cá;bce,  fall  night,  quasi 
TO  bo;bce,  most  commonly  un- 
derstood to  signify,  ever,  or  at 
all ;  as,  n;  /tacoib  únn  cojbce,  I 

.    never  will  go  thither. 

.Ce;bjl,  a  duel,  conflict,  or  battle. 

Cé)t))r),  a  hillock,  or  little  hill. 

^^)p^  quay>  or  wharf.. 

Cejl,  or  cejlt,  hiding,  concealing; 
Lat  celatio. 

Cé)l,  or  cé;U,  sense  or  reason; 
bá  ca;t  01  ccejl,  demonstrating, 
or  putting  in  mind;  bo  jxéjp. 
céjlle,  according  to  the  tenor : 
it  18  the  oblique  case  of  c;at. 

Cé;Ie,  a  spouse,  a  husband,  or 
wife. 

Cé;le,  a  servant;  hence  Cé;le-óé, 
ColideuSy  or  ColUDei,  an  order 
of  religious  formerly  subsisting 
in  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales, 
so  called  from  being  the  servants 
of  God:  they  were  called  Cm/- 
dees  in  Great  Britain. 

Cé;le,  together;  also  each  other; 
bá  céjle,  to  each  other ;  5  cé;le, 

.  asunder.^ 

Ce;leoibftcib,  leave,^  farewell ;  bo 
pjnne  cejleaB/tub  bo;B,  he  bid 
them  adieu. 

Cejleúbpdb  and  ce;le<xB/t<)i;m,  to 
bid  farewell,  or  adieu,  to  take 
leave  of;  cejletxK/ioi^r  y-e,  he  took 
leave. 

CejleoiB;tab,  a  festivity  or  solemni- 
zation; Latin,  ceiebratio;  ex. 
cejleúBrtoib  <xn  ^jtjijnn  bjaba, 
the  celeoration  of  me  holy  mass. 

Cejle<xB;i<xb  and  cejleaB;t<x;m,  to 
celebrate,  to  solemnize ;  Lat  ce- 
lebro,  brare;  ex.  a;t  tfij  fiicajB 
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cejteaBafitd/i  fol^ma)rí  bó  S- 
CD;ce<il,  the  festivity  of  St.  Mi- 
chaeU  is  solemnized  for  three 
rea8ons."^Old  Parchment. 

Ce;lj,  vid'.  cetxlj. 

Ce;l-^eixUa)m,  to  betroth. 

Céjljje,  sober,  sensible ;  50  cej- 
l;  je,  sensibly. 

Ce;l;m,  to  hide  or  conceal ;  cejl, 
hide  you;  cejlpom,  we  shall 
conceal ;  Lat  ceu)*, 

Ce;l;aBfia,  a  concealment. 

Cojll,  or  cjU,  from  ceoll,  a  church 
or  cell. 

Ce)Ue,  of  or  belonging  to  sense  or 
reason. 

Cejlt  and  cejlte,  hid,  secret 

Cejm,  a  step,  or  degree ;  also  ^» 
dation  in  any  employ  of  life; 
be^c ce;mjona,  ten  steps;  cjm- 
ajbcéjm,  an  adventurous  act; 
Wei.  kam. 

Céjm-bealj,  rectíttf  cjambeoil j,  a 
crisping-pih,  a  hair-bodkin. 

Ce;me<i;^<xy',  geometry;  from  ce, 
tiie  eartn,  and  n)eú;r<xjro,  to  sur- 
vey. 

Ce;m;n,  a  fillet,  or  hair-lace. 

CeJmleoT,  a  garret,  fillet,  or  hair- 
riband. 

Ce;mii)^leac,  a  hair-bodkin. 

Cé;ii)-pjOn,  the  same  sis  cejm- 
beixlj. 

Ce;mn;jjm,,to  step,  to  go. 

Cé;mn;aiab,  a  path,  step,  ate. 

Céjn,  whilst  that;  An  céjn  B;<xb 
.  <xnn,  whilst  that  I  am,  or  have  a 
being;  vid.  c;<xn ;  cejn  jo  ccoi- 
/i;;rceoi/t,  till  he  comes. 

Céjn,  <x  ccé;n,  in  foreign  or  re- 
mote parts;  ú.  ccéjn  ^jfXf  a 
BpiTuy,  far  and  near. 

Cejn-beAjit,  or  cjn-Bea/tc,  a  hel- 
met; also  any  head^dr^s,  as  hat 
and  wig. 

Ce;j)múe;t,  oh  happy !  an  interjec- 
tion. 

Cejnmotd,  besides,  without,  ex- 
cept; vid,  noiib-bea;. 
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CejnrA)út,  grey-headed. 

Cejhnf^^^y  to  appease. 

Cé;ft,  wax ;  cej/t-Beiic,  bees*  wax ; 
Gr.  Ktipog ;  Lat  and  Hisp.  cera; 
Gall.  cire. 

Cejfiy  corrttpte  pro  cúúft,  a  berry 
or  cluster. 

Cej^e^c,  of  wax. 

Cejpbéjjieúct,  carving. 

Cé;;tb  and  cej/ibe,  occupation,  a 
trade ;  luct  cé)f\t)e,  craftsm^i. 

Cej/ib-to^rajje,  sMrcery,  witch- 
craft. 

Cejrijn  and  cejxjn,  a  poultice  or 
plaster. 

Cejjijodxny  c;t^n-cej;t;ociijn,  wa- 
ter-elder. 

Cej^tlt^  jce,  con^omerated,  wound 
up  like  a  bottom  of  yam. 

CejfW,  a  dish,  or  platter. 

Cejfwp,  a  plate  or  trencher. 

Cejfxt,  or  cjfxt,  justice. 

Cejp.t,  an  apple-tree. 

Ceijtt:,  a  rag;  plur.  cej;tte<xc<i, 
diminut.  cej;tteoja. 

Cej^itetxc,  ragged ;  p/téocíu)  cej/i- 
teac,  a  kite. 

Ce;;ttle  and  ce;^tl;n,  a  bottom  of 
thread  or  yam. 

Ce;fit>me8b<)in,  the  centre ;  bo  ce<ji;i 
ún  m<xc<3L0ii)  a  cce;;tt:-meob<W7 
na  n<xm&b,  the  jouth  expired  in 
the  centre  of  his  foes,  or  of  the 
enemy. 

Cejfy  a  lance  or  spear. 

Cejjr,  a  loathing  or  want  of  appe- 
tite. 

Ccjfy  a  basket,  or  pannier:  hence 
ce;;re^,  a  small  hamper. 

^^Jff  grumblings  murmuring. 

Cejy,  a  furrow. 

Cej^^asow:  hence  the  diminutives 
céjfjn  and  ccjfedz,  a  slip,  or 
voung  ping;  Hebr.  »M,  a 
Iamb. 

Ccíjfé^j),  a  small  basket;  also  a 
hui^e;  ccjfdfxnúé,  or  c;y^- 

.'  DOC,  a  wwmade  through  shaking 
bogs  bimaying  down  hurdles 
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joined  together. 

Cejy-eoj  and  cej^jn,  a  slip  or 
youngling. 

Ce;;^ncaii),  a  wheening  or  grumb- 
ling of  pretended  poverty. 

Cej^/ijno,  to  complain  of  poverty 
and  distress  where  there  is  no 
real  want;  to  be  always  mur- 
muring and  ^mbling. 

Cejft,  a  question. 

Cejft,  cujx  a  ccejfCy  rectitis  cift, 
and  C]ftey  qd.  vid.  to  hoara,  or 
put  up  in  store. 

Cej;rte<i5<xb,  exmnination. 

Cejy-tnjujiib,  to  inquire,  examine, 
&c.;  nj  cejftr)eoc<Xfi  mjfCf  I 
will  not  be  examined. 

Cejtim  and  ce^te<ib,  a  kind  of 
venicleor  carnage  made  of  osiers 
or  other  rods. 

Ce^tfte,  four  in  number;  cejCfXQ 
ceub,  four  hundred;  tfid.  ce<x- 

tiXJji. 

Cel,  the  mouth. 

Cel,  a  prophecy. 

Cenel,  chiidrai ;  vid.  cjnccl. 

Cedy  a  fog,  mist,  or  vapour;  Gr. 

Xiov,  niXy  snow. 
Ceoy  nulk. 
Ceo  and  |-ce6,  are  of  the  same 

force  with  the  Irish  copulative, 

ajujr,  and. 
CeoiiCy  dark,  misty,  cloudy. 
Ceo^ict:,  darkness. 
CeÓBiXc,  drunkenness. 
Ceo-b/toon,  ru/g.  ce6t);tán»  a  rain* 
.   ing  mist,  or  misling  rain. 
CeoK/ia;n,  dew. — PL 
Ceob|:<xb,  vid.  cé<ibjpab. 
Ceol,  music,  melody;  luctceojl, 

musicians ;  Cfiataj;<e  ce6l-B;/)i)> 

an  harmonious  haiper. 
Ceoliin,  a  little  bell. 
Ceotma/t,  musical,  harmonious. 
CeomiXfi,  misty,  dewish. 
Ceojiy  a  lump  or  mass. 
CeKiD  anaccjfijDy  a  poultice,  or 

plaster. 
CejiiDjnc,  small  plates  or  didies; 
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ex.  jdn  colt  j:5;i  c;i;b  cej/tn^ne, 
i.  e.  501)  bidb  50  laat  iij/t  me;- 
yJnJB,  witnout  speedily  serving 
meat  on  their  small  dishes. 

CeiteoiftMc,  a  soldier^  a  sturdy 
lellow. 

Céub,  or  ceut^  an  hundred ;  Lat 
centum. 

Ceub,  the  first 

Céu/}^,  the  same ;  also  likewise. 

Céafúí  and  ceuf^jmyto  vex,  also 
to  torture  or  crucify. 

C;,  from  cjm,  to  see ;  ma  cj  yi ,  if 
he  see ;  bo  cjb  pab  0;tm,  they 
look  upon  me ;  úfí  u(kjii  bo 
cb;p;b  y^,  when  he  shall  see. 

Cj,  to  lament;  ex.  a m acSijd na cj, 
lament  not  young  men. 

C)  and  c;d;  who  ?  an  interrogative, 
answering  exactly  to  the  Lat 
quiSy  ctdy  the  letter  q  and  c 
Deing  originally  the  same,  and  q 
in  the  immediate  inflexions  of 
this  word  changed  into  c,  as 
quis,  cujus,  ctd  ;  cjú  <x;r,  whence, 
c;a  ja,  witti  whom. 

Qa,  a  man,  a  husband. 

Cjwi,  what,  whatsoever. 

CjaB,  or  c;ob,  a  lock  of  hair ;  c;a- 
Ba;B  cay'ba,  curled  or  braided 
locks. 

CjAl><ic,bushy. 

Cj^Ci  mist,  fog ;  also  sorrow^  con- 
cern. 

CJal,  death. 

Qatt,  reason,  s^iae,  the  meaning 
cause,  or  motive  of  any  thing ; 
ex.  c/ieob  <xn  qútt  j:ú;t,  &c., 
what  reason  or  motive  Imd  you 
to,  &c. 

Callba,  cjallmafi,  cjAttmac,  and 
cejUJbe,  tmtioiral ;  also  of  good 
sense  or  prudence. 

C;<illúj<xb,  to  interpret;  also  in- 
terpretation; Cfteb  cjullujjeuy* 
ti/,  what  meanest  tíiou  ? 

Cjm,  a  lock  of  hair;  Lat  coma, 

Qai)Aj;ie,  sad,  weary. 

Cjm^c^^i  curl-haired; 
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CJiin,  Icxig,  tedious;  ex.  or  c|<id 
learn  jo  Bpoycpob  t5,  I  think 
it  long  till  I  see  you. 

C;<ur,  long  since. 

CJanocto,  a  lar^  tract  of  land  in 
the  Comity  of  Derry,  which  was 
anciently  the  patrimony  of  the 
O'Cathanes,  and  more  extensive- 
ly of  the  family  of  the  O'Conors, 
oistinguished  by  the  title  of 
O'ConcúbiJi^  CjODOcta,  being 
descendedmmi  Qdn,  son  of  Oll)- 
ololim,  kin^  of  the  south  half  of 
all  Ireland  m  the  third  century. 

CJdn-pullooj,  longanimity,  for- 
bearance, or  perseverance. 

C;<xn-j:uU<xn;,  hard  to  be  subdued, 
invmcible,  proof  against 

CJoin-mii/ttrdndc,  continual,  perpe- 
tual.^ 

Qapoib  and  cjdpoijm,  to  vex,  tor; 
ment,  or  teisse ;  <x  tfii  y-e  <xb  c/táb 
^yxf  <xb  c)ÍLp<xb,  he  is  teazing 
and  tormenting  you. 

C;apiijl,  a  debcrte,  strife,  or  con- 
troversy ;  aj  cjapii;l,  striving. 

CJap&lac,  contentious,  quarrel- 
some. 

<!í<^píila;  je,  a  quarrelsome  person. 

QapSiloijn),  to  encounter,  to  quar- 
rel. 

Qa;t,  tid.  cjji,  cj^ji  me<xl<i,  a 
honeycomb. 

CJart,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  dark, 
black ;,bo/j  pojft  co  clo;be;B 
cejnetxb  bon  éúé  fuju  aid  c;a;ta, 
i.  e.  évcfiurrcU  cum  gladio  igni- 
to,  in  certandne  contra  deermnes 
«^gfiw.— Brogan. 

CJoi^ajbe,  or  CJo^ajbe,  Kerry,  a 
county  in  the  west  of  Munster, 
comprehending  a  great  part  of 
Ae  territcHy  formerly  called  I>es- 
nKMid;  vras  ancientty  ruled  by 
the  O'Conors  Kerry. 

C;a;tajbeac,  one  firom  Kerry ;  pi. 
c;<x;t2L)bjje. 

CjiXftiijl,  a  miarrd,  strife,  or  tie- 
bate;  Qm.quereUe. 
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CjúfálHiC,  perverse,  fixjward- 

Cj^jió^,  a  kind  of  black  reptile 
with  many  claws,  called  a  chafer. 

C;a;tyeoic,  a  thrush. 

QiH/tpint,  a  kerchief;  and  cju/i- 
j^jn,  the  same. 

Cja/ttroi,  waxed ;  bfxép-cj^fit^,  a 
searcloth. 

Cj^f <xjly  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

C)h,  a  hand. 

Cjc,  a  greyhound ;  Wei.  cor,  and 
Arm.  ci,  a  dog,  Utch,  &c. 

C)cjy,  to  complain. 

Cj^,  a  hind,  or  doe. 

QZJ^y  to  «e  or  behold ;  cjm,  the 
same. 

C  Jtl,  the  grave ;  also  death ;  ca;t- 
CiX  fM  c%  buried  in  the  grave, 
but  properly  in  the  church  or 
cell,  the  word  cjU  or  cejU  being 
no  more  than  the  inflexion  of 
ceúU;  Lat  ce/2a,  which  signifies 
a  cell,  a  church,  churchyard, 
grave,  death,  &c.  N.  B.  Num^ 
bers  of  towns  and  villages,  as 
also  several  bishops'  sees  in  Ire* 
land,  be^  with  this  word  CjU, 
as  C;ll-ca7nne,  Balkenny,  CjlU 
baluoib,  lullaloe,  QljrjonúBftíX, 
Killfenora,  both  in  the  County 
of  Clare ;  CjUúla,  CjUmoicbuSic, 
both  in  Connaught. 

C;U,  partiality,  prejudice:  it  is 
sometimes  an  adjective,  and 
means  partial,  &c. 

C;UJn,  the  diminutive  of  cjU  or 
ceúU,  a  purse  or  store  of  hoarded 
cash.' 

C;m,  a  drop. 

C;m,  money. 

Cjmced^coij j)m,  to  rifle  or  pillage. 

C;me  and  e)ii)e<ib,  a  captive  or 
prisoner;  cjrnjb,  idem. 

Cjmjm,  to  captivate,  to  enslave. 

Cj/}-be;;tt,  a  ruler,  or  governor. 

C]ncj'^e^)f  and  cjncjpf,  Whit- 
suntide; quwquagesimayhdit 

C)nc,a  race,  tribe,  or  iiunily;  Ang. 
Saxon,  kmd  and  kindred;  Gr. 
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76voc>  and  Lat  genus;  also  a 
nation  or  people ;  as  cjjje  Scujt^ 
the  Scottish  race;  also  a  surname 
or  descent. 

C)neoib<xc,  Gentiles.— Jlfaíí.  4. 15. 

Cjneab,  rid.  cjnnjm,  infra. 

Cjnéúl,  an  offspring  or  progeny, 
generation  or  taribe  of  people ;  a 
sort  or  kind;  also  a  family,  a 
nation ;  Wei.  kenedl;  it  is  writ- 
ten cjnel,  cjneul,  and  c)né;l. 
N.  B.  Several  districts  of  Ire- 
land have  their  ancient  names 
from  this  word  cjné^il,  bjr  add- 
ing thereto  the  distinguishing 
appellative  and  origin  of  the 
tribes  that  respective^  inhabited 
them:  of  these  the  following 
were  remarkable,  which  I  de- 
scribe according  to  the  account 
fVen  us  in  CKDugan's  and  Mac 
earguill's  ancient  Topographi- 
cal and  Genealogical  Poems. 

Cjnéoil-AiÍHXjlTe,  a  large  territory 
in  Ulster,  me  ancient  patrimony 
oftheO'MillanesandtheO'Mur- 
chas, 

Cjné<xl-<xdb<i,intho  County  of  Gal- 
way,  the  estate  of  the  O'Shagh- 
nas^s. 

Cjnéoií-ixoíxi,  a  barony  in  the 
Coun^of  Cork,  so  called  from 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  O'Ma-^ 
honys,  whose  country  it  an- 
ciently was,  as  well  as  another 
district  called  Cjnéúl-mbéjce. 

Cjné<iil-fe<XrtíiÍKX)CC,  in  Ulster,  the 
country  of  the  Mulpatricks. 

Cjné<Ll-FJACtta,  in  the  County  of 
Westmeath,  the  estate  of  the 
Mac  Eodu^gans. 

C;né<xl-mb;nJ7e,  in  the  County  of 
Tyrconnell,  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  Q'Donnels. 

Cj/)éal-nob;i<LCujbe,  in  Tyrconnell, 
the  countiy  of  the  O'Brodirs  and 
the  Muliavils. 

Cjneal-n^Djtord,  in  the  County 
of  Meath»  flie  country  of  the 
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O'Heochas. 

C;/)é<il-ne<xnTa,  in  the  country  of 
Org^a^  tne  estate  of  the  O'Go- 
rans,  the  O'Linsheaghans^  and 
the  O'Breaslanes. 

C;néoil-ne<in  j<x,  in  the  Conner  of 
M eath^  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Ruarks. 

Cjneuly  a  kindness,  fondness^  &c. 

Cpe^ltoi,  kind^  affectionate. 

Cjn&oltufy  kindness^  fondness. 

Cjnj,  strong;  also  a  prince  or 
kmg;  vid.cjnn. 

Cjnj,  stepping,  or  going. 

Cjnjeúb,  courageous,  brave. 

Cjnjteact:,  courage,  bravery. 

Cjnjh,^  inherent,  or  peculiar  to  a 
family. 

Cjnmcút,  a  consumption. 

Cjnmjolú,  a  picture,  or  image. 

Cjnn,  the  inflexion  of  the  word 
cetxnn,  the  head;  ex.  batixy  mo 
cj/}/),  the  crown  of  my  head; 
hence  the  Anglo-Sax.  word  kin^y 
because  the  ling  is  head  of  his 
people  or  subjects,  the  Irish  c 
and  English  k  being  equivalent, 
as  the  two  nn  are  to  the  English 
ng;  vid.  ceann  supra. 

Cjnn-he^pt^f,  sovereignty,  domi- 
nion. 

CJnn-Bej/tt:,  a  helmet,  a  head-band, 
and  any  sort  of  head-dress. 

CJnn-Be^jiteAb,  dominion. 

C;nne<inou;/7,  an  ominous  accident, 
or  destiny ;  also  chance ;  bo  cjn- 
e^mujT),  by  chance ;  genit  cjnn- 
e<xmna. 

Cjnn-Fjon,  bald-pated,  also  white- 
haired. 

Cjnnjfo,  to  agree  to,  assign,  or  ap- 
point; ex.  bo  cjnneúba/t,  they 
appointed ;  <i  til  y-e  cj/jnte,  it 
is  decreed,  it  is  certain ;  also  to 
establish^  resolve,  or  purpose  ; 
ex.  bo  cjnne^i  cdm^jjxle  aco, 
they  resolved  in  councQ ;  also 
to  excel,  surpass ;  ex.  bq  cjnn  <x 
y^é;m  ^ji  m^jb  na  tStl^,  she 
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surpassed  all  others  in  beauty; 
also  to  spring  from,  or  be  bom 
of;  ex.  bo  cjnn  <xn  mociiom  o 
^jójújB  CiXjfjol,  the  youth  was 
sprung  from  the  kings  of  Cashel. 

CJnnj/te-cú^tac,  a  carter. 

Cjjjn-ljtjjif  a  capital  letter. 

CJnniiyolujm,  to  paint 

CjDD-mj/te,  broken  down. 

CJnnmj/te, frenzy;  also  the  vertigo» 

Cjnnte,  formed  from  the  above 
verb  cjnn;m,  qiuxl  vid.,  certain, 
assigned,  or  appointed;  to  e;nn- 
te,  certainly,  jjunctuwly;  <xm 
c  innte,  the  appointed  time,  &c. ; 
also  dose,  near^  stingy ;  ^tíxfé 
cjnnce,  it  is  certain. 

Cjmte^ct,  positiveness,  poor- 
heartedness. 

CJnnC/teun,  obstinate,  stubborn. 

CJnteoicr,  confidence. 

Cjntetx^al,  a  coarse  cloak  or  man- 
tle. 

Cjntj^jm,  to  appom^^ 

Cjob,  via,  cjúh,  a  lock  of  hair. 

CJoca/t,  a  starved  or  hungry  hound ; 
hence  cjócjxúf,  infra. 

CJocaftac  and  cjScú/tbo,  of  a  ca- 
nine appetite,  hungry  as  a  dog, 
greedy,  ravenous. 

C;oc,  a  woman's  breast 

CJoclaJbjm,  to  diange. 

CJoct,  a  carver  or  engraver ;  also 
a  weaver. 

Qoctoib  and  cjocton,  engraved 
work. 

Qoc;t<xc,  vid.  cjocoiftac. 

Cjocji^r,  an  earnest  longing, 
greeainess,  covetousness,  &c. 

CJoc/ia;^,  a  hungry  fellow. 

CJoctroLjm»  to  rake  or  scrape. 

Qob  and  cjob,  what?  cjob  mé;b, 
how  many;  Lat  quid. 

C;obSi;i,  wherefore. 

Cjobea,  wherefore. 

Cjo^cl,  a  spindle-whirl;  also  a 
cycle;  ex.  cjojal  j/rtjonba,  the 
c^cle  of  the  sun;  via.  buájn  o; 
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Cply  an  inclination^  or  propensity. 

C)ól,  death. 

Cjolix,  moderne  ^jola,  a  servant 
who  leads  or  drives  a  horse,  or 
conducts  a  blind  man ;  Lat  oalo, 
onis  ;  vid.  5;oUoi. 

C)oloi;t2j,  a  vessel. 

Cjolcixc,  a  reed ;  vid.  jjolcac. 

C)oloT,  a  hedge-sparrow. 

C)oI;tttta;m,  to  chatter. 

C;oma,  a  fault 

Cpnwijm,  to  card  or  comb. 

Ciombal,  a  bell ;  hot  cynUndum. 

Cjomufy  a  border,  brím^  or  extre- 
mity of  any  thing. 

Cjon,  a  faijJt,  guilt,  sin ;  pi.  C)Onn** 
ta  and  c;o/jt:<xjb ;  ce<3Ln  and  ce- 
ontrú^  the  same :  in  the  Turkish 
lans;uage,  giunek. 

C;ón,  love.— iwfe  7.  2. 

C)ón<x;rt<x;rt),  to  bear. 

C]OncOfijujj)y  a  hook;  Lat  hama. 

Cjonh^y  written  for  ce<xbnoi,  the 
same ;  to  n<yjt  cjonM,  to  the 
same  pkce. 

Cjonúx:^,  occasion;  also  a  quar- 
rel. 

C}Onmú,fi,  because. 

C;onmalc<x;m,  to  bear. 

Cjonn,  bo  cjonn  ;u;t<xb,  because; 
5  c)ónn  TO  cé;le,  from  one  end 
to  uie  omer;  <x  ccpn,  unto ;  ex. 
bo  pi  7^  a  ccionn  a  ójájxic, 
he  returned  to  his  young  men ; 
^0  Oejltejije  ^jjt  a  ccjojjn,  un- 
td  next  May- 

Cionnpfiy  a  censor. 

C)Onnt^,  iniquity^  guilt,  sin. 

Cjonnafy  how,  after  what  manner  ? 
whereby?  cjonnujr  ;t)Occ<x;t,  what 
needeth  it? 

C;onoj,  a  kernel;  Lat  acinus ; 
hence  it  also  signifies  the  smallest 
coin^  and  in  the  Welsh,  keiniog 
is  a  penny. 

Cpn  ;i<xb<X;tc,  fete. 

Cjon  ^abú/icíxc,  narrow-hearted, 
close,  stin^. 

C;ont<xc,  guilty,  wicked. 
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Cjontcijab,  a  bem^  guilty  or  ac- 
cessary ;  also  coition,  copulation. 

Cjontoijjjm,  to  blame,  to  accuse ; 
also  to  have  criminal  knowledge, 
to  sin. 

CjOft  and  cj;te,  the  cud;  bo  ixj 
cojnab  <i  c;;te,  a  cow  chewing 
her  cud. 

CJo/t,  a  comb. 

C-jojicxdy  to  comb. 

Cjo^ciXt,  a  circle. 

C;o;t,  buB,  coal-black. 

C;o;t-j<il,  i.  e.  joil-lúm,  feats  of 
arms.  The  explication  given  by 
Clery  of  this  word,  shows  that 
c;o;t,  in  Irish,  is  equivalent  to 
l^m,  a  hand,  and  therefore  like 
the  Gr.  xc</>>  fnanus. 

CJo/tnxij/te,  a  fuller;  also  a  comber 
or  comb-maker ;  ex.  m<xc  <X7) 
cjo/tnoame  ju/-  <l^  cej/t,  the 
combers  son  to  his  combs. — 
Proverb, 

CjoHfihúi)  and  cJOft/tBajm,  to  man- 
gle, to  mortify,  also  to  violate ; 
ex.  cjo^/tbdb  cu)l,  incest;  rec- 
tius  fprsan  co/tba  cu;l ;  vid. 
cOftbiXb. 

Cj0;t;tBab, ^ to  become  black;  bo 
cJo/t^BiXb  <i  co^p,  his  body  was 
become  black. 

Cjo^^éoimixc,  lame,  maimed. 

Cjof,  rent,  tribute,  revenue;  jA 
cjoy-,  tributary. 

CjOf,  situ 

Cjofixc  and  ciOf^ctúc,  importu- 
nate ;  also  slovenly,  dirty. 

Cjo^ily  nurse-wages,  i.  e.  the  wages 
given  to  a  nurse  for  nursing  a 
child;  from  cjoy*  and  ál,  nurs- 
ing. 

Qoy-cajn,  tribute,  a  tax  or  assess- 
ment 

Cjocoic,  left-handed,  awkward. 

C]Qt:<yn  and  Cjoroj,  the  left  hand  ; 
Wei.  chuith  and  chuUhigh,  si- 
nister. 

Cjoé;t<imac,  mean,  low,  abject 

CiOtoj,  the  left  hand. 
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Cfp,  a  rank  or  file  in-bal^ ;  jphxr. 
cjpeaba  and  c;pe ,  bejc  ccjpe, 
ten  ranks  or  files. 

Cjji,  a  comb. 

Cjji,  joined,  united. 

CJftiiD  and  cjfxjn,  a  cock's  comb,  a 
crest,  &c. 

Cjfib,  swift,  fleet,  expeditious ; 
nence  it  dso  signifies  a  warrior, 
or  gallant  champion,  swiftness 
and  agjility  being  requisite  for  a 
champion. 

Cjpbfjfifty  a  brewer. 

Cjjiéjhf  a  tumult,  or  insurrection,  a 
great  noise  or  rattling;  genit 
c;;té;pe,  or  cj^xéjhe. 

Cjj\)r),  a  crest,  or  cock's  comb. 

Cj^jne^c,  crested. 

Cjjrcea/t,  a  shepherd's  crook. 

Cjjrbe  and  c;y^e,  a  treasury,  or 
treasure:  the  Latin  word  cista 
signifies  a  strong  box  or  coffer, 
very  proper  to  preserve  a  trea- 
sure m. 

Cjprbe,  a  cake. 

Cjftcíij)  and  cjyteanac,  a  kitch- 
en. 

Cjfc^l,  Satan ;  ex.  bo  lobú^  ajle 
pe  Cjyetxl,  tíiev  were  all  led  by 
Satan. — Fid.  JHym.  Pkattraice. 

Cjfeixn,  a  littíe  chest  or  coflTer; 
cjféún^f  idem. 

Cjrel,low,  as  between  two  waters. 
—CL 

Cjpjie,  a  romancer,  a  story-teller. 

Cjy4»,  vid.  cjfhe  and  cjyt:eAn<xc ; 
vid.  cjy-bean. 

Cjyn:e<xi7<xb,  rioting. 

C;teú;t,  6  cjteúft,  seeing  that; 
HOC  bo  c;te<Xft,  that  appears; 
wa/i  bo  cJteoLfi  bujt,  as  you 
]^lease,  as  it  seems  unto  thee. 

C;t,  a  shower;  pi.  ce<xtoi. 

Cjt;,  vid.  cj ;  bo  cjtj,  you  see. 

Cjuc^t^jfi,  a  hearer,  an  auditor. 

Cjucajnj,  to  walk. 

Cjucl<xt<x;/t,  con  c;ucl<xt^j;i  bo 
coi;njeAD,  i.  e.  your  cause  will 
be  heard. 
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Cjajl,  music ;  vid.  ceol ;  íibb^ 
cjujl,  instruments  of  music. 

C;ú;n,  meek,  still,  quiet 

CjajTiy  a  gentle  giue,  or  blast  of 
wind. 

Cjujne  and  cjá)n^úf,  tranquillity. 


Cjujnjj;»,  to  appease,  to  mitigate, 
to  quiet,  or  suence ;  cjS)/); je<x;r 
umla,  submission  pacifies. 

Cjunaxfy  a  selvage ;  also  the  border 
or  extremity  of  any  thing,  the 
limitsof  a  country,  the  extreme 

Srts  of  a  vessel,  or  of  any  other 
ng. 

Cjun<Xf  and  cjanaf,  «lence ;  also 
a  calm ;  <x  ccjanuy,  in  quiet. 

Cjajx^f  merchantable. 

C)ú^úm,  to  buy. 

CjufxiiX,  bought  or  purchased. 

Club,  the  mouth  open ;  also  a  lip : 
like  in  sense  to  the  French 
guetde. 

Cldbac,  thick-lipped,  wide-mouth- 
ed. 

Cltxb^j/ie,  a  blabber-lipped  fel- 
low, a  vain  babbler ;  Wei.  kla- 
bardhy,  to  bawl ;  cl<xb<xj;ie  ma;- 
Ijnn,  a  mill-clapper. 

Cloibú^,  clay,  dirt,  or  mire. 

Clixh^jxiXCy  dirty,  filthy. 

ClixB,  scorbutic,  mansy ;  Wei.  clav, 
a  sick  person ;  via.  cltx;be. 

Clúhftujx,  a  cloister;  Lat.  clans- 
tram.  . 

Claboj,  a  scoflTor  jeer. 

Cloibo;,  a  blabber-lipped  woman. 

Cl<xb;r<it,  a  column  in  a  book  or 
writing ;  ex.  in;re  cé^b  clúbjroil, 
in  tfie  first  column. — L.  B. 

Clúbixc,  the  sea-shore. 

Cltxbac,  dirt  or  clay,  a  clot;  also 
slaughter. 

CliibOL);te,  i.  e.  c/<eac<xbo;ft,  a  pil- 
lager, plunderer,  a  rogue,  a  vil- 
lain, in  the  vulgar  acceptation. 

Cloib,  a  bank,  mound,  or  ditch; 
Scot,  a  churchyard;  W.klaudh, 
recúus  cluidhe,  or  rather  clui^ 
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IbL  clivus,  a  bank  or  brow;  as, 

in  clivo  montis,  on  the  brow  of 

the  hill. 
Ct<ii^<x;m,  to  make  a  noise. 
Cl<XT<xj;te,  a  coward. 
Cl^Ta/tba,    villanous;    also  lazy, 

idle.  ^ 
Cla^iX;ibact;>  villany;  also  sloth. 


CloL^uD,  a  flagon. 

Clause,  fix)m  claKy  the  mange; 
^so  any  cutaneous  disorder  in 
men  or  beasts,  such  as  the  itch, 
the  scurvy,  or  mange:  in  the 
Welsh  clav  is  a  'sick  perse» ;  in 

..  Irish  clajBte,  or  cl<x6;ce,  is  the 

'  same ;  and  cl^)Bte<xct;  is  sick- 
ness of  any  kind :  is  sometimes 
written  clajm  and  ctajme. 

OAjbm^  a  tap,  -er  qpigot;  also  the 
latoh  of  a  door. 

Cla^ceojj,  deomt. 

Clajceac,  ot  cl<>j<xcb,  recHtts 
clojjteúc,  a  steeple. 

CUi)be,  a  burial,  intoment;  Wei. 
cladhyy  to  bury. 

Cl3i;be,  to  dig. 

Clá;b;m,  to  lay  the  foundation ;  co 
h^)jm  CO  cloijb  a  hoc,  ubi  jftm- 
daverat  stuxm  tsdem, 

Clújbendm,  a  sword-;  Lat  gladium, 
q\mÁ  aiadiimif  a  elade  iereadsL 
—LUtlekm.    Wei.  Jdedhyv. 

Clútj^,  a<d^t  or  ctimple. 

CLdj^cMT),  a  skull. 

Cla^TO,  and  cloijme,   the  mange, 

•    itch,  or  scurvy ;  vid.  claB. 

Cl<x;ii)jreac,  scorbutic,  mangy. 

Cl<y)n,  to  engender  or  beget 

Clá;;t,  boar^  or  tables;  vid.  cXixfi. 

Clá;;i-bejl,  a  lid  or  cover,  as  of  a 
box,  tankard,  or  pot 

Clám-étxbíLn<xc,  broad-headed,bee- 
tle-browed. 

ClOfjji'fjúcl^,  the  foreteeth. 

Clik)ji}m$  to  divide. 

Cliijjijny  a  small  board. 

Cla;;t;/7e(Xc,  lame,  maimed,  going 
upon  orutdies  or  stools. 
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Ci^)jxfeúé,  the  harp;  genit  clá;;t 

Cliijfif^ojH,  a  harper,  a  fiddler. 
ClSij/tée,  aealt,  parted,  divided. 

Clú]f,  a  pit  or  oike;  pi.  cluyixctx ; 
cUijf  tclm^jn,  a  clay-pit 

Cl^jfj  a  stripe  or  streak. 

Clújfceú.'ó^Í,  the  singing  of  divine 
h^nns,  &c. ;  cejb  ^e  be;pl  na 
/tiijte  aju/-  <xn  teampujl,  ajuy 
p<ib;t<x;j  noi  nbjájT  ^ona  ba- 
ca;U  íór<x  joixx  lajm,  <ijuy- 
^•/tajte  éjfijonn  <x  Cl<x;;xe<xb<xl 
ujme,  they  went  to  visit  the  regal 
seat  and  tiie  church,  Patrick  fol- 
lowing them  with  the  staff  of 
Jesus  in  his  hand,  while  the 
cler^  of  Ireland  attended  him 
singing  divine  hymns  in  chorus. 
— Fitf.  LeúBoi^  bjxeúc  CDl)e;c 
iíóbjíijn. 

Cloijce,  a  jest  or  ridicule,  a  game. 

Cl^jie,  a  genealogical  table. 

Ctam,  vid.  cUB,  scorbutic;  Wei. 
cUtv,  sick. 

CldrnpCifi,  wrangling. 

Clompaftixc,  litigious,  wrangling. 

CldiD/Ki;^,  a  brawling  or  chiding. 

Ciaooc,  virtue. 

CloHiXc,  fruitful  persons. 

Cl<3LJ7b,  vid.  cldnn. 

Clanrixijt,  fertile,  fruitful,  abound- 
ing with  issue. 

Clann,  antiú.  clonb,  children,  pos- 
terity ;  also  a  tribe,  clan,  or  fa- 
mily, a  breed  or  generation; 
hence  the  Ang«-Sax.  clan. — 
Note.  The  names  of  several  ter- 
ritories of  Ireland  begin  with 
this  word  Clo/jn,  distinguished 
-  by  the  family  names  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  them ;  thus, 

CUnb/iCiX^ix;!,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Armagh,  the  country 
of  the  Mac  Cahanes. 

Clann<x-íiób-bíi;be,  or  Clanabo^, 
whereof  there  were  two,  one  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  and  the 
other  in  the  County  of  Down, 
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both  fomierly  belonring  to  the 
O'NeUls. 

Clan-colmii;n,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Meath,  the  O  Melagh- 
Uns  country,  otherwise  O'Ma- 
olseachláin,  formerly  kings  of 
Meath. 

CloLn-jreapjajl^an  ancient  territory 
on  the  east  side  of  Loch-Cuirb, 
in  part  of  which  the  town  of 
Gralway  now  stands,  and  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  O'Hallorans. 

Clan-m<Jilujft<x,  now  Glenmalire, 
divided  between  theEling's  Coun- 
ty and  the  Queen's  County,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  O'ÓjSnooi- 
y-a;b,  or  O'Dempsies,  and  others, 
several  septs  of  the  Strongbonian 
adventurers,  in  imitation  of  the 
old  Irish,  called  the  countries 
they  had  possessed  themselves 
of,  oy  names  beginning  with  the 
same  word  Clan,  as  Cl<xn/i)ca;tb, 
the  country  of  the  Burks,  Earls 
of  Clanricard,  in  the  County  of 
Galway ;  it  was  formerly  called 
CDaonmuj J,  and  belonged  to  the 
O'Neachtains  and  the  Maolallas, 
i.  e.  the  Lallys :  so  likewise  the 
country  of  theFitzmaurices,  lords 
of  Kerry,  was  called  Cl<xn  mujjijf, 
and  several  others,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Clann-maicne,  children,  posterity, 
descenaants  of  the  male  sex. 

Cl<x/}noLb,  a  thrust^ 

CloLnnCiXft,*  i.  e.  txbn<x;ct:e<X;t,  was 
buried  or  interred. 

Claoclab,  alteration ;  also  annihi- 
lation.^ 

CloLoclab  and  claocltxjjjm,  to 
change ;  also  to  weaken  or  reduce 
the  power  and  strength  of  a  per- 
son or  thing,  to  cancel  or  annihi- 
late. 

Claoclob,  the  same  as  claoclab,  a 
change,  &c. 

Claojbe^b,  a  defeat,  conquest,  or 
destruction ;  Lat  clades. 
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Clúojbjm,  to  oppress,  overcome, 
destroy. 

Cldojbce,  overpowered,  destroyed ; 
also  weak,  disabled. 

Cla5;n,  from  cldon,  partial,  &c.; 
vid.  clúo/}. 

Cluony  partial,  prejudiced,  inclin- 
ing to  one  party  more  than  to 
another;  cla6nBpe;é,  a  biased 
sentence;  also  prejudice,  par- 
tiality ;  ex.  tujne  j<xn  claon,  a 
man  without  deceit;  also  error; 
toi^tanjo  claon,  converters  ab 
errore. 

Cloonab  and  cldojne,  the  inclina- 
tion, propensity,  or  b«it ;  cl<x5- 
núb  n<x  colla,  the  bent  of  the 
flesh;  hence  it  signifies  partiality 
or  prejudice  when  a  person  fa- 
vours one  party's  cause  more 
than  another's,  and  is  thereby 
led  to  do  injustice;  hence  it 
signifies  also  malice,  deceit,  in- 
justice. 

Cl<x6na;m,  to  incline,  to  bend  to- 
wards, to  have  a  propensity  to  a 
person  or  thing,  also  to  deceive; 
Gr.  and  Lat.  fcXivoi  and  inclino; 
to  incline,  &c. ;  bo  cloi5n  fé  é 
pe;n,  he  bowed  himself  down; 
bo  cl<3L5/}Oibú/t  <i;;i,  they  de- 
ceived him,  or  proved  false  to 
him. 

Cla6n;ii;tb,  steep,  inclining,  &c. 

Clap-y*ólay,  the  twilight 

ClSiK,  and  genit  cl<3ij;t,  a  board,  a 
plank,  a  table,  or  any  plain  or 
flat  piece;  ex.  <i  cclá;ia;B  <i 
neuban,  on  their  foreheads;  <x 
cclá/i  beábdjn,  on  thy  face; 
cVixji  Tuoilan,  a  shoulder-blade ; 
<x  ccla;t  bea/tnajne,  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand;  pi.  cla/ioijK  and 
clá/tOLCiX,  also  a  plain  or  level.  ^ 

Clá/1,  and  genit  clájjri,  a  town  in 
Thomond,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  county,  and  is  so  called 
from  Thomas  and  Richard  de 
Clare,  who  made  some  conquests 
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in  that  countay,  bein^  encouraged 
by  the  intestine  divisions  and  wars 
of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
and  Arra. — Fid.  c<xjé-fteim,  and 
CambderCs  Ckorogr.  Descrip. 
mber. 

Cliiftoic,  bare  or  bald. 

Clá;toi;ne<ic,  flat-nosed. 

CX^f,  a  lock ;  vid.  jliX/*. 

Cla/-,  melody,  harmony. 

Cl<X/-b<i,  a  clasp. 

Cle,  partial,  prejudiced,  wicked. 

Ge,  left-handed ;  Wei.  kledh. 

Cleacb  and  cleacba,  a  custom  or 
manner,  a  practice,  or  exercise; 
bo  /tejfi  a  jclciJictújB,  after  their 
manner. 

Cleacbac,  constant,  accustomed. 

Cleacb<x;m,  to  use,  to  practise,  to 
be  accustomed;  cleacbtii  pejn, 
use  yourself;  7>;/i  cleacb  me  <xn 
bojd  bo  Uiboi,  I  never  practised 
the  bending  of  the  bow ;  ná;i 
cleacb  an  ca;n;,  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke. 

Cleamna  and  cleaiijnay*,  aflinity; 
aéú;;!  cteamna,  a  feth^-in-law. 

Clea;i<xb,  familiarity. 

Clea^r,  a  play  or  trick ;  also  ^ame 
or  sport;  and  clea;roL)Teact:,  a 
sporting  or  diverting;  Heb.  0^D, 
Ivdificatio  ;  vid.  Psalm.  44.  14. 
gen.  cV)f  and  clea;<-oi. 

Cleay,  craft,  or  dexterity. 

Clea/itxc,  joking,  sportmg;  also 
crafty,  cunning. 

Clea;rSL^be,  an  artful  man ;  also  a 
mimic  or  humorous  fellow. 

Cleafá;be<xcb,  craft  or  subtlety; 
aUi)  sporting;  a^béonaií)  clea- 
y^jjeacca,  pla^mg  tricks. 

Cleat  andcleatac,  a  stake,  a  rod, 
or  wattle. 

Cleacaj/teact,  rusticity,  rustic  as- 
surance. 

Cleaéá/ib,  steep,  inaccessible. 

Cleaéa;i-y^b,  a  milch-cow. 

CleatcuK,  relations  by  blood. 

Clea&-nam.  partiality  or  prejudice, 
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from  cle,  wrong,  and  nSimab,  to 
row,  viz.  metaphorically. 

Cle;b,  the  genit.  of  cl;iib ;  the  sid, 
q.  vid. 

Cle)K;n,  a  basket,  the  dim.  of  cl;iiB. 

Cléj;i,  the  clergy;  Lat.  cleros. 

Clejfiey  the  island  of  Cape  Clear 
in  Carbury,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  which  ancientiy  belonged 
to  the  O'Driscols. 

Clej/tceacb,  scholarship,  clerkship. 

Clé;;t)0c,  a  clergyman,  a  clerk; 
Lat  clericus ;  also  a  scrivener, 
notary,  or  secretary ;  Wei.  glei- 
riach,  an  old  man,  or  elder,  like 
the  Gr.  icXcpcicoc,  a  presbyter  or 
elder. 

Clejte,  a  quill,  or  feather. 

Clejtean,  a  penthouse,  or  eves. 

Clé;te,  hid,  concealed ;  p6  cle;é, 
privily;  pjp,  cle jc  a^  á/tb,  nei- 
ther quite  public  nor  quite  pri- 
vate. 

Clejte,  the  top  of  a  house,  moun- 
tain, or  hill. 

Cle;teac,  private. 

Clejceacb,  a  lurking. 

Cle;t;m,  to  conceal,  to  keep  pri- 
vate, &c. 

Clep-mjOfT^n',  a  private  grudge. 

Cle-lamac,  left-handed. 

Clemana,  mischief. 

Clec  and  cletoj,  a  quill,  or  hard 
feather. 

CIJ,  vid.  cle,  leaé  jxé  lájm  clj,  to- 
wards the  left  hand. 

Clj^  a  successor  in  an  episcopal  see, 
or  any  church  living ;  also  a  clerk 
obtaining  a  bene6ce,  &c ;  vid. 
comaftba. 

CIJ,  the  body;  also  the  ribs  or 
chest  of  a  man. 

Cl;aB,  a  basket,  a  cage. 

Cl;ab,  the  trunk  of  man  or  beast^s 
body  being  formed  like  a  basket 
bj^tne  ribs  and  chest;  in  tiie  ge- 
nitive it  makes  clejb  and  clejbe. 

Cl;abSu7,  a  small  basket,  cage,  a 
cradle. 
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Ct;Si6ac^  a  wolf,  as  having  a  large 
trunk. 

Cl;iiB;tac,  the  side,  or  trunk  of  a 
man's  body;  vid,  cl;aB. 

Cl)<jihu)n,  a  son-in-law ;  sometimes 
written  cljmujn.  N.  This  word 

'  is  an  abusive  contraction  of  the 
compound  dj<iB-ba;n,  or  cljoB- 
ÍMjnef  i.  e.  bujne  clejb,  an  en- 
dearing expression,  signifying 
one  who  is  as  dear  to  us  as  our 
heart  or  trunk. 

CljiXfiy  the  clergy;  also  any  tribe 
or  society;  cljiyji  5<xj;rje<3ibac, 
a  band  of  heroes. 

Cl)íi;tÍL;be,  a  songster. 

Cl;áji3i)be<xct;,  sbging. 

Cl)<ycy  the  darning  of  a  stocking  or 
other  j^arment  by  mending  it 
cross-wise,  in  imitation  of  weav- 
ing. 

Cljikif  a  hurdle  of  wattles. 

CljiXt,  a  harrow ;  cljot  fOjftpbe, 
a  harrow. 

Cljixé,  or  jljac,  rectius  jljab,  a 
battle. 

Ctjotixc»  a  battle  or  conflict 

Cljat^,  the  breast  or  side. 

Cljató^,  a  hurdle;  also  the  chine 
or  back. 

Cljhjn  and  cljoboj,  a  piece. 

Cl)h)fy  tumult 

Cljhjjr^údb,  peeviámess. 

Cl;c;b,  to  gather  together,  to  as- 
semble. 

Cljpjn^,  a  bottle. 

CljObdc,  rough,  hairy,  shaggy; 
jl;obAc,  ictem. 

Cl;obam,  to  pluck  or  tear  in  pieces. 

CljoBjunoi,  a  rug. 

Clioboj  ejc,  a  diaggy  colt  or 
horse. 

Cljolunca,  stout,  potent,  hearty. 

Cl;pe,  a  hook  to  catch  salmon  or 
other  fish  with ;  hence  it  signi- 
fies fraud,  deceit,  &c. 

Cljfy  from  deay-,  tricks,  joke6,&c. 

Ct;;reab,  a  skip  or  jump. 

Cljpm,  to  sbp  or  jump ;  djrjni 
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a;t,  to  frustrate. 

CljfCQy  active,  swift,  expert;  cX)fc^ 
<i/t  <i  lájii)  be);r  ^yif  clé,  ex- 
pert at  each  hand. 

Cl;/^eacb,  dexterity,  agility» 

Cl)é,  left-handed. 

Cl;é,^  close ;  also  true. 

Cljib,  squint-eyed. 

etc,  a  nail,  a  pin,  or  peg;  Gall. 
cloUf  Lat  clavtis  ;  j<x/t  t:<iK<xj/tC 
do  Djoi/tajnD  t/tj  da  béA;in<x/)<x;B 
iija^r  t/tj  na  coya;B,  /to  lixj^-e^t: 
Cfioinncu/t  <X{t  a  eoibajB,  aft«r 
piercing  Chnsf  s  hands  and  feet 
with  iron  spikes  or  nails,  they 
cast  lots  for  sharing  his  garments. 
—L.B. 

Cl5,  a  print  or  mark,  a  character : 
so  called  because  tlie  ancients 
wrote  their  inscriptions  on  the 
barks  of  trees  and  tablets  with  a 
nail  of  iron  or  brass ;  on  account 
of  which  ancient  custom  among 
tfie  old  Romans  aIso>  an  epoch 
is  called  sera. 

ClSciX,  a  cloak.— Jfott.  5.  40. 

Cloc,  a  stone;  dD;ce  jiUjiijme, 
gravel  stones ;  doc-y*neacca, 
hail-stone;  doc-teine,  a  flint; 
doc-CAfi/tanjCii,  a  loadstone. 

Clocújm,  to  stone.— 2  Chr.  2.  18. 

Cloca-uajyle,  pearls.— Aíaíí.  7. 4. 

Cloc,  the  heii)  Henbane. 

Clococ,  stony  or  rocky. 

Clociu),  a  pavement,  a  causeway; 
also  stone  steps  to  pass  over 
small  rivers. 

Cloco/i,  an  assembly  or  congrega- 
tion ;  also  a  convent 

Clobac,  dirt,  filime. 

Cl6b  and  do^  print ;  vid.  do. 

Clob)  variety,  cluaige. 

Clobajm  anddob-BadAjm,  to  print 
a  book,  to  stamp ;  doba^ab^  the 
same. 

Gob-budjlte,  printed,  stamped, 
impre^ed. 

CloébeAc,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  near  Mal- 
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low,    celebrated   in    Spenc^ 's 
Fairy  Queen. 

Cloj,  a  bell,  a  clock;  Wei.  clock, 
and  Gall,  cloche ;  its  dimin.  is 
cXóy^)T),  a  small  bell;  also  a 
blister  and  a  bubble. 

Clojab,  a  helmet;  also  a  mea- 
sure. 

Clojixjii),  to  sound^  like  a  bell. 

ClpTOU),  or  cló;j-ce<ujD,  the  skull; 
clotj-cionn  j/uí<ij<xc,  the  hairy 
scalp;  WeL  clos, 

Clojiw,  a  little  bell ;  t/tj  ntónimxft 
ccXjor^jt),  three  times  nine  bells. 

ClojiXftnoc,  a  ringins  or  tinkling. 

Clojay,  L  e.  cloj-cajr,  a  belfirey, 
or  steep»le. 

Cloj-^niitcib,  the  pin  of  a  diaL 

Clojc-Beimnjj,  stamping. 

Clo;ce,  from  cloc,  of  or  belonging 
to  a  rock  or  stone. 

ClojceiXb,  a  passport 

Clo)CfieAc  and  c\újCfÁ^,  a  stony 
place. 

C15)be  and  cl<xb,  a  ditch  or  dike. 

Cl6jb;m,  a  sword. — Matt.  10.  34. 

CIo;je<U7,  the  skull ;  Wei.  clog. 

Clojjji),  a  litde  bell. 

ClO);jne<xc,  cwled,  frizzled. 

ClOTjme^y  the  gnomon  or  pin  of  a 
dial. 

Clojj-teAc,  a  steeple,  a  belfirey; 
carrupte  ca;ljteac. 

Clojftiecj),  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Cicjfjm,  to  hear. 

Ctó^eú/t,  a  brave  or  famous  cham- 
pion. 

Clom  and  cto)m,  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Clont),  (the  same  as  cotúman,  a  pil- 
lar, or  pedestal,)  a  chimney- 
piece  ;  Vulg.  Gr.  icoXova,  Hisp. 
coltma,  and  Lat  coltmen  et  co- 
lumnar 

ClOf,  a  hearing,  a  report ;  clojr  noi 
reixn,  the  hearing  of  the  ancients. 
lUs  word  has  a  radical  affinity 
with  the  Irish  word  cW^f,  an 
ear» 

Got,  noble^  generous,  brave. 
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Cloc,  fame,  praise ;  Gr.  kXcgc»  glo- 
ria; Wei.  clod;  and  Ir.  also 
cl5. 

ClotiX, heard ;  /to  clotoi,  was  heard. 

Clotac,  femous,  illustrious,  re- 
nownúdd;  ex.  cloéac  Wifta,  pra- 
clarns  sermo. 

Cloajr  and  clu^jfe,  of  the  ear ; 
via.  clu^f. 

Clota;t,  chosen,  elected. 

ClJu,  {mise,  reputation,  fame;  Lat. 
cltieo,  to  be  famous;  and  Gr. 
icXvtj. 

Claj,  written  clujbe  by  an  abusive 
modem  orthography,  a  ditch,  a 
copine  ridge  of  dirth;  also  a 
cliff;  Lat  clivus. 

Chi^jn,  adulation,  flattery,  blan-* 
dishment 

CliiXjn,  a  plain  between  two  woods, 
also  any  fine  level  fit  for  pasture ; 
Lat  p/ant/m,  Angl.-Saxon.  laum, 
visibly  of  the  same  root  with 
claajn. — Vid.  LhuvcTs  Carmpar. 
Etym.  pag.  10.  col.  1.,  for  an 
initial  letter  being  expressed  in 
one  Celtic  dialect,  and  omitted 
in  another.  Note  that  several 
towns  and  bishop'  sees  in  Ire- 
land derive  their  names  from 
this  word  ClMjn;  ex.  Cluoijn 
um<x,  now  the  town  of  Cloyne,  a 
bishop's  see  in  the  County  of 
Cork;  Cluajn  bajbneAc  <xjajr 
CluiXjn  (Dae  |M6;;^,  in  Leinster, 
&c. 

Claiijnjfxc,  a  flatterer,  a  seducer, 
deceiver,  &c. 

Cluii)n;fteacr,  flattery,  deception, 

Clu^jf,  to  hear. 

ChtiXjfjn,  a  porringer. 

Cluán<x;fte,  vid.  clu3i7njfte,  a  hypo- 
crite. 

Clu^f,  joy  or  gladness. 

Clúa^,  the  ear.  With  this  Irish 
word  the  cloche  of  the  French, 
the  Welsh  cloch,  and  An^.-Sax. 
clock,  have  a  visible  affinity,  as 
the  ear  is  formed  like  a  bál  or 
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clock,  whence  tympanum  auris, 
the  ear's  bell ;  clua;^-piijne,  an 
ear-ring ;  clao^f-feop,  ear- 
pendant  ;  hence  t)ú;t-clú<yrtxc, 
fy^fiC'cluiyfiyc,  and  t;iomclú<3i- 

Íixc^  all  meaning  dull  or  hard  of 
earing. 

CláiXf<yCy  having  ears  or  handles. 

ClSa^r-maotiin,  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

Clúbab  and  clúbAjm,  to  cover  up 
warm;  also  to  cherish  or  nou- 
rish^ Lat.  claudOf  includo. 

Club<xb,  a  cover  or  coverture; 
cliibiX  leoipcoi,  a  bed  cover  or 
bed-clothes;  Angl.-Sax.  doth. 

Clubixmajl,  famous,  renowned. 

Clujceoj,  fraud  or  deceit. 

Clu;ce,  a  battle,  a  game. 

Cl5;b  and  clújbé<xn,  a  nook  or  an- 
gle ;  nj  <x  cclujb,  not  in  a  comer. 

Clujj,  the  pi.  of  cloj,  a  bell. 

Cluj^Jn  and  clojiin,  a  little  bell. 

CltijiDjthe  genit.  ofcluri),  a  feather 
or  down. 

Clújm-calta,  a  feathered  flock,  or 
flock  of  birds;  and  cla;me<xlt<i, 
the  Royston  crow. —  Q. 

Clu;n,  heard,  from  clajnjm. 

Clu;/7jm,  to  hear;  clujnjbe,  hear 
ye. 

Clapfftiy  to  hear, 

Clu;/)Ce,  heard. 

Clajntéo;^,  a  hearer,  an  auditor, 
&c. 

Clujntéo/iacb,  craftiness ;  vid. 
cliiajnjfteixcb. 

Claj^no,  to  hear,  olios  cloj^;m; 
vid.  cXofy  &c. 

Clújteac,  famous,  renowned ;  Gr. 
«cAvroc^  Lat  inclytuSy  famous, 
renowned. 

Clu;ée,  a  game,  play,  or  sport; 
clujjte,  clu;te<iba,  and  clujte, 

Clu;ce<ib,  a  gaming,  sporting,  &c. 
Cluii),  a  feather  or  down :  also  fur 

or   hair,   plumage,  &c.  :    Lat 

plvma. 
Cl«iii<ic, feathers,  plumage ;  Vxa  bo 
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ctimKic,  full  of  feathers ;  also  of 
or  belonging  to  feathers ;  an  ad- 
jective, signifying  full  of  hair, 
plumage,  down,  or  fur,  &c. 

Cluiixxm,  to  pluck  feathers;  also  to 
she^ir. 

ClumtSic,  feathered;  also  hairy; 
vid.  climtxc. 

ClutujiXb  and  cluttxj j;m,  to  chase, 
to  run  down;  <3ij  clueujab  <xn 
Te<x^;t-p)<xb,  running  down  the 
hare. 

Cna,  good,  gracious,  bountiful ;  ex. 

y^ojl,  i.  e.  the  son  of  Cft;on)éao 

was  bountiful  to  the  learned. 
Cnoiba/t,  drowsiness,  heaviness. 
Cnabajfte,  a  prating  jester,  a  scoflT- 

er. 
Cnoib<i;i-6iiftCA,  ships. 
Cffaj,  a  knock,  crack,  &c. 
Cnajoic,  rough  or  uneven. 
CnajOLcb,  sternness  or  sourness  of 

look.  ^ 
Cixi^oijb,  bunch-backed,  bossed; 

Cial.  bosstu 
Cnajoij/te,  a  noggin. 
Cn<xjOL;m,   to  knock,  to  rap,   io 

smite. 
Cn^'^  and  cnao),  a  consumption,  a 

phthisic ;  Gr.  fcvaci>,  sdndoy  ra- 

do^8fc,y  seems  to  have  an  affinity 

with  the  Irish  enooj. 
Cnájb,  hemp  ;  vid.  Ciiníi^. 
Cníi;b,  a  scoff,  jeer,  or  flout 
Giájbtecic,  a  fret;  also  fretted. 
C/7á;bjm,  to  deride  or  ridicule. 
C/xxjjteac,  sluggishness. 
CnajiD-fTjiic,  a  raven,  or  vulture. 
Cnaj/ie,  a  buckle. 
Cnam  and  cna;m,  a  bone. 
CnámoifiTúb,  i.  e.  cnamma/ijab,  the 

shambles. 
Cniim-^a;je<ib,acubit,  from  cnám, 

a  bone,  and  '/tu)  j,  the  arm,  down 

from  the  elbow  to  the  fist. 
CnaoJ,  a  consumption,^or  phthisic. 
Cn  AoJ,  or  cnu;  J,  the  pliu*.  of  cnujj, 

a  maggot,  or  worm. 
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C/)ao;b;nD>  to  consume  or  languish; 
<xt<i  fé  oij  cnao;,  he  languisheth ; 
CDiXO; p;  je<x;i  ;oib,  they  snail  con- 
sume away;  also  to  gnaw  or 
chew ;  Gr.  jcvacu,  rcido,  scindo. 

CíJAú) jce,  consumptive,  spent,  &c. 

Cnoip  and  cna;pe,  genit.  a  bunch, 
knob,  or  button;  old  English, 
cnaep. 

Cnapac,  bunched  or  knobbed. 

Oapa;m,  to  strike  or  smite. 

Cnapán,  a  knob,  bunch,  or  boss. 

Cndfifta,  a  ship ;  plur.  CD<X;tft<xb<x, 
Gloss.  Vet. 

Cne^hy  a  sigh,  or  groan. 

CneabiXjm,  to  sish  or  groan. 

Cneoib,  a  wound;  cneab  <i;t  fOn 
cne;b,  a  wound  for  a  wound. 

C/7éaboic,  fall  of  sores. 

Cne<Jim<i;^e,  a  tricking,  artfal  fel- 
low. 

C/iea/-,  man^s  skin;  jjle  oi  cnjf, 
the  whiteness  of  a  man's  skin. 

Cne^fba  and  cne<iyn:a,  modesty 
meek,  well-tempered. 

Cnedfty^ct,  mildness^  meekness, 
&c. 

Cnea/-6i;  j;m,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Cncúpijab,  a  healine  or  curing. 

Cncútftom,  a  kind  of  horse  litter. 

Cne;b-jrl;oc,  a  scar. 

Cnejb-y'ljocbdc,  fall  of  scars. 

Cnjoct,  ori^nally  signified  a  com- 
mon soldier  or  swordsman ;  ex. 
7b;;t  cn;óct:  <xju;r   c<xé-b<i;tan, 

*  ix)th  conmion  solaiers  and  ofB- 
cers.  N.  B.  This  word  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  German 
knechty  which  with  them  was 

'    formerly  the  only  word  to  signify 

*  a  soldier,  what  me  Latins  cdlea 
miles;  and  to  this  day  lanze- 
knecht  signifies  a  foot-soldier.— 
Vid.  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  lib. 
1.  cap.  44.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
word  knight  is  visibly  tlie  same 
as  the  German  knecM  and  the 
Irish  cnjoct,  and  pro|)erly,  as 
well  as  originally,  signifiea  no- 
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thing  else  but  8(^dier.  But  it 
seems  that  among  the  Saxons  and 
Low  Dutch,  the  knights  be- 
longed rather  to  the  horse  tlian 
to  the  foot-soldiery;  for  ridder, 
the  same  as  the  English  word 
rider,  is  still  the  onljr  word 
amongst  the  Dutch  to  signify  a 
knight;  and  tlie  Irish  word  rt;- 
b;;te  signifies  the  same,  whetiier 
they  had  it  originally  in  their 
language,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  English  after  their  settlement 
in  Ireland.  Cneoht,  or  cniht,  in 
old  English,  was  not  anciently 
any  title  of  honour,  but  signified 
at  first  a  boy  or  youth ;  as  leom- 
ing  cniht,  a  school-boy ;  and  af- 
terwards (as  it  does  yet  in  the 
Danish)  a  servant;  for  cepe- 
cni^^ú»  were  market-slaves;  and 
knecht,  with  the  low  Germans^ 
is  now  also  degraded  to  signify  a 
servant  '*  Nam  knecht  quod 
nunc  servum  sive  ministrum  ec 
faraulum^  olim  nil  aliud  quam 
militem  denotabat" — Cluver. 
ibid.  I  find  in  Mac  Craith's 
History  of  the  "Wars  of  Thomond, 
in  the  time  of  Thomas  and  Ri- 
chard de  Clare,  that  the  w(nrds 
cn;oct:  and  f^J^e  we  used 
s^rnonvmojsly.  Tliis  word  is 
therefore  one  of  those,  which 
from  a  mean  original  significa- 
tion, have  ennobled  themselves 
by  degrees ;  as,  to  the  contrary, 
other  words,  whose  primitive 
meaning  was  honourable,  have 
been  degraded  to  an  infamous 
sense ;  thus  kUro,  originally  sig- 
nifying a  hired  soldier,  whose 
functions  were  rtither  honour- 
able, now  means  a  highwayman ; 
and  leno,  which  meant  a  prince's 
ambassador,  is  so  strangely  de- 
graded as  to  signify  nothing  bet- 
ter than  á  pipip,  or  procurer  of 
lewd  women.  On  the  other  hand. 
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baro^  which  like  latN^, 
a  hired  soldier,  is  now  become  a 
title  of  honour  end  peera^. 
Agamy  TyranntiSy  a  lawM  kmg 
or  lord,  now  means  an  usurper 
or  oppressor. 

CDjopiXj^e,  a  poor  rogue. 

Cojopajfteoict;,  acting  the  rogue. 

Cno,  famous,  excellent,  senerous. 

CooBab,  a  territory  in  me  County 
of  M eath,  which  anci^tly  be- 
longed to  the  O'Duains. 

Cnoc,  a  hill. 

Cdoc,  the  herb  navew. 

Crxxáxxi,  a  small  hill,  a  hillock,  a 
heap. 

Cffoc&noc,  full  of  hills. 

Cno-n)ttpe,  a  wood  of  hazels,  ches- 
nut-trees,  or  walnut-trees;  Lat 
nucetum. 

CnOftiicAy,  honour. 

Cna  and  cnub,  a  nut 

Cna^fy  a  collection^ 

CnUAroijiDy  to  gather  together,  to 
collect,  or  assemble. 

Cnua^ajite  and  cm^fX^y  gather- 
ed, collected. 

Cnaay--Apu;5,  fruitfiil. 

Cnaba;^e,  a  nut-cracker. 

Cmy^y  a  maggot  or  worm  formed 
in  rotten  cheese  or  corrupt  flesh. 

Cnum,  or  crtuin,  the  same  as  cnu;;. 

Co,  formerly  written  for  the  mo- 
dem JO,  asco-bfe^fioijB  tjf^jonn 
a;n)e,  with  the  Irish  forces  in 
general  under  his  command ;  co 
ceoi;tt,  justly. 

C6<xc,  i.  e.  ;táac<i;t,  a  violent  pur- 
suit. Note  that  rhythm  in  Wei. 
signifies  a  violent  attack,  or  vigo- 
rous onset 

Cda;tb,  a  husbandman,  a  rustic,  a 
clown;  pi.  co<X7;ibe.  This  word 
co<i/<b  seems  to  have  an  affinity 
with  the  An^lo-Saxon,  coward,  a 
dastard,  or  &int-hearted  man. 

CoB,  victory,  triumph ;  hence  coB- 
cac  and  coB/^ac,  victmous. 

CoB^ic,  a  tribute. 
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CoBa)l>  an  enclosed  place,  not  co- 
vered over  head;  Lat  caula; 
also  a  woman's  stays. 

CoBoiifi,  or  coiBajft,  nelp,  aid,  re- 
lief,  assistance ;  Gr.  jcovpoc- 

CoB<Xftéa,  luct  coBa/ita,  assistants. 

CoBoiftcoLc,  or  CiiBoi/icac,  a  helper, 
an  assistant 

CoBlac,  a  navy  or  fleet 

CoB/ioi,  a  shield  or  target 

CoB^iic,  victorious;  coB/"<ic,  Beo- 
ixi,  calma,  ceoibcatiic,  epithets 
given  to  a  sprigntly,  brave,  sen- 
sible man. 

CoBiXc,  stout,  brave,  valiant 

CoBtac,  victorious;  hence  it  be- 
came the  proper  name  of  many 
of  the  Irish  kmgs,  and  answers 
very  nearly  to  the  Latin  word 
victorinm.  N.  B.  CoBtac,  sig- 
nifying victorious,  was  the  proper 
name  of  an  Iri^  Chief,  from 
whom  the  ancient  fiunily  called 
0'CoBt<x;c  derive  their  name 
and  descent :  they  were  dynasts, 
or  chief  lords  of  the  territories, 
now  called  Barryroe,  east  and 
west,  in  the  County  of  Cork« 
They  were  of  the  Lugadian  race, 
whicn  gave  the  ancient  name  of 
CoftcA-la^je  to  all  the  souths 
west  parts  of  the  County  of 
Cork,  a  name  that  is  now  re- 
duced to  only  two  parishes,  se- 
parated by  the  nver  Eilean, 
which  forms  the  hart)Our  of  Bal- 
timore, and  ate  called  Cotlu^j^^ 
a  corrupt  contraction  of  the  word 
Coftcix-lu^je.  It  seems  the 
O'CoBcajcjB,  Engl.  O'Cowhig, 
were  originally  the  most  distin- 
^ished  of  the  Lu^dian  famili€»9, 
since  their  chief  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  rank,  and  with  high  dis- 
tinction, particularly  with  regard 
to  his  hospitality,  before  ^e 
OTlains  and  the  O'Driscols,  in 
the  following  ancient  rhymes : 
0'CoBta;cc  /ja  jja/tbcco/tn-oj/t ; 
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Ó;l:  Tfijáfi  bo  c;n/}  ^jji  )íu:oijB 
yeou)  :^  t/iju/t  níic  bo  cloinnixjb 
mjleab.  Where  the  comjK)und 
word  íiKb-cco;tn-0)rt,  signiiying 
tall  ana  large  drinking-cups  of 
massy  gold^  and  not  inferior,  in 
sublime  combination  of  ideas,  to 
any  compound  epithet  in  Homer, 
is  pompously  expressive  of  the 
great  hospitality  of  0'Co6é<x;cc. 
Note  that  the  verb  bo  cpn,  in 
the  above  rhymes,  signifies  to 
reign  as  king.  —  Fid.  ceann, 
cpn,  supra.  But  a  melancholy 
remark,  which  remains  to  be 
made,  is,  that  of  the  two  iamilies 
first  mentioned  in  the  just  re- 
cited rhymes,  there  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  one  individual  now 
existing  that  may  be  held  in  the 
light  of  a  gentleman,  having 
been  all  dispossessed  lone  since 
of  their  very  ancient  and  large 
properties ;  which  indeed  is  the 
case  of  many  other  Irish  families 
not  less  illustrious  in  former 
tíme8>  who  are  now  either  quite 
extinct,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  obscurity,  for  the  reason 
now  mentioned. 

CoBtOLc,  a  creditor ;  perhap  rather 
a  debitor.^  Clery  explams  it  by 
jreoi/i  bo  bljjea/-  f  joicoi. 

Coc,  manifest 

Coca,  a  boat;  Wei.  kucA. 

Coca,  a  cook ;  Lat.  coqum. 

C5ca;;te,  a  cook;  Lat  infinit  c(h- 
quere. 

Cocoi^fteact:,  a  cooking;  also  the 
art  thereof. 

Cocdfi,  order,  economy. 

Coc-bu/i/i,  a  buckler. 

Cocal,  a  net 

Cocal,  a  cloak,  mantie,  or  vestment; 
cocal  r;t5;l,  a  satin  cloak ;  also 
a  hooa  or  cowl;  ex^  cocal  on 
j7aom  bfttóa/1,  Áe  holy  friai^s 
cowl;  IaU cucuUui. 
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Cocma,  the  parity  of  one  thing  to 
another.       • 

Cocftoé,  a  shield  or  target 

Cob  and  coba,  a  piece  or  part; 
le;t-cOba,  of  the  naif  part;  eSw- 
coba,  any  part :  it  is  mostiy  writ- 
ten cor  and  cota  in  old  manu- 
scripts; pi.  cotcajB  and  cota- 
na;B ;  Lat.  quota. 

Cob,  victory. 

Coba,  or  ab  coba,  i.  e.  bljj^b,  it 

.  requires,  it  deserves.    Tlíis  word 

is  always  used  in  an  impersonal 


Cobac,  invention.^ 

Cobac  and  cabac,  frienddiip. 

Cobab,  a  mountain. 

Cobajle,  a  supping-room. — PL 

Cóbál,  or  combal,  a  convention,  or 
assembly;  also  friendsiiip,  inti- 
macy. 

CobaltHX  and  coboltoc,  sleepy,  ad^ 
dieted  to  sleep;  pian  c(^atta, 
a  profound  sleep. 

Cobafty-na,  contraj^. 

CobB/<ab,  a  sacrificing,  an  offer- 
ing- . 

Cobnac,  a  lord,  a  powerful  per- 
sona^, or  principal  man  in  a 
district 

Coblab  and  cobla;m,  to  sleep ;  bo 
cobla;b  fe,  he  dept ;  co;be6l- 
taoj,  ye  shall  sleep. 

Coblajnean,  poppy. 

Cobftama,  equal,  even. 

Cob/tamac,  a  countr}7nan,  a  rustic. 

Cob/tamoet:,  equality,  parity. 

Cob/tomta,  ba;ne  cob^tomta,  an 
uncivilized  man;  also  a  stran- 
ger. 

Coem  or  caom,  littie,  small. 

Coem,  i.  e.  c6m-ém ;  0)j\  iXf  jonan 
em  aju;^  ejrja,  no  laáé,  as  soon 
as,  as  swift  as. 

Coffta,  a  chest  or  box ;  Ang.-Sax. 
cqffir. 

Cof /tjin,  a  litde  box,  or  drawer.    - 

Cojab,  war,  rebellion ;  also  to  wage 
war  or  rebel ;  bo  cojaba;*  'an 
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^*a;b  ^n  oinnfclajé,    they  re- 
belled against  the  usurper. 

Cojajb,  or  caja;b,  just,  lawful, 
equitable. 

Coja;be-mujU)n,  mill-cogs. 

Cojal,  the  herb  cockle. 

Cojal,  the  beards  of  a  barley-ear. 

Cojoiii)<3i;l  and  cojamujl,  warlike, 
militmy. 

Co^oi/t,  a  whisper;  also  an  insur- 
rection, a  conspiracy;  ex.  ;io 
m<x;iB<xb  é  bq  coja/t  fea;i  mjbe 
JO  h<jiencle;ée,  he  was  privately 
murdered  by  the  unanimous  con- 
spiracy of  his  own  subjects,  the 
people  of  Meath. — Fid.  Ttghertu 
Armales. 

Cojii/tajm,  to  whisper. 

Coja/tnoé,  whispers. 

Co^iXftixy,  peace,  amity. 

Cojtxlc,  a  wash-ball. 

Ccrznoii  and  cojnajm,  to  chew,  to 
bite. 

Cojfijjvf^y  a  well-ordered  system. 

Coj^txb,  to  conspire. 

Co jt^c, rebellious;  also  a  warrior. 

Cojubay-  and  coju^r,  conscience; 
y^rtubab  <xn  cojuj^r,  the  scrutiny 
and  examination  of  the  con- 
science. 

C5;b,  a  company,  a  troop;  Lat 
copicu 

Cd)b  and  cojbeab,  a  copy. 

Co;bcjob,  ravenous,  fierce. 

Co)Bce,  a  dowry,  a  reward. 

Cojbce,  a  buying  or  purchasing. 

Co;6c;cjm,  to  purchase  or  pro- 
cure.^ 

Co;bc;te,  bought,  purchased. 

C5;Kbean,  i.  e.  com-bu;be<xn,  of 
which  it  is  a  corrupt  contraction, 
a  troop,  or  company. 

Co;b/ieOc<xb,  to  comfort. 

CojB/'etxnA,  confession. 

Co;c,  a  secret,  a  mystery. 

Cojce,  a  mountain. 

C6;ceandc6;je,a  fifth  part :  hence 
the  word  c5j  je  is  prdixed  to  the 
names  of  the  five  different  pro- 
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vinces  of  Ireland,  as  they  are  es- 
teemed each  a  fifth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  not 
all  of  an  equal  extent 

Cojcme,  small,  litúe. 

Co;ct,  children. 

Co;cme,  an  udder. 

C6;bce,  again;  also  ever,  conti- 
nuallv;^  n;  cojbce,  never. 

Cojbeolúb,  to  sleep  or  slumber; 
c;iéb  únn  a  ccojbe5l<X)b  fé, 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  ? 

Co;bc,  always,  utterly ;  also  verily. 

Co/be,  chastity,  contmency. 

Co)beac,  a  fitting. 

C6j5-c;tjac,  rectiu$  co;j;tj6c,  or 
co;j-c;<;oc,  a  foreigner,  a  stran- 
ger. 

C6;TC;tjocii;r,  the  remoteness  of  one 
place  ftx)m  ffliother. 

C6);-c;t;c,  potius  co;j  c;t;oc,  a 
strange  laoid,  a  remote  country. 

C6;je,  the  fifth  part  of  any  thing. 

Cojje,  a  province,  so  called  because 
Irelana  was  divided  into  five 
territories  or  provinces;  vid.8up. 
^IZ  ^^)Z^  ^^  ijéjfxjonn,  the 
five  provinces  of  Ireland. 

Cojjeabixc,  a  provincial. 

Cojjéoil,  a  noise  or  clap. 

Cojjéal,  a  distaff. 

Cojjealta,  a  conference. 

Cojjea/it:,  judgment. 

Co;  je<x;it,  asking  a  question. 

Cojjéa;^,  or  co;  jé;;^e,  five  ways  or 
manners,  i.  e.  c6;  j-Bé<xy-.  ^ 

Co;j;l;m,  to  rake  up  or  kindle; 
co;t)1  <xn  t:e;ne,  kmdle  the  fire. 

Co;;;l)ni),  to  spare,  to  save,  to  lay 
up ;  bo  coj;;l  moj  nuiXjab,  i.  e. 
eojon-mo^,  an  Ctxpbaft:  eojon- 
mo^,  spaied  the  com,  or  laid  it 
up;  ^^ojzf^  fj^^  ^  CbJa/ujiX, 
spare  us,  O  Lord. 

CojjjU,  a  thought  or  secret ;  genit 
cojxle. 

Cojjle,  a  companion. 

CoTjleoicb,  a  train  or  retinue. 

Co;jl;j;m,  to  accompany,  to  at- 
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tend. 

Có;ji7e,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

Coj^jxJt^  a  bound  or  limit 

Co;j;t; jeoic,  a  stranger^  a  foreign- 
er. 

Cd)Tj\jnn,  five  parts  or  divisions. 

CojXhjn,  a  small  shaft;  a  stem  or 
stalk  of  a  plant 

Co;lce,  a  bed,  bed-doúies;  tjij 
co;lce<iboi  na  Bpe;nne,  the  three 
materials  of  beading  amongst 
the  Fenii,or  p)iuj<x  Qjjijonr),  ac- 
cording to  romantic  accomits, 
viz.  hajijxu^cX  c/tonn,  c<ionn<xc» 
iiguy-  a/t-fiiOLCA;;!,  branches  of 
trees,  moss,  and  green  rushes. 

Co;leay<xb,  a  lethargy. 

Có)lé]ji,  a  quarry,  or  stone-pit,  a 
mine ;  corrupte  co;;té<il. 

Cojlén,  or  co;lé<U7,  a  whelp, 
puppy. 

Cojleoc,  a  cock. — Mark  13.  35. 

Co;ljce,  tlie  cholic. 

Co]ljf,  recdus  col;y,  cabbage; 
vtd,  cúLjr,  Lat  cáulis, 

Cojlly  sin,  miquity. 

Co;ll,  and  gen.  cojUe,  pi.  cojllte, 
a  wood,  a  grove,  a  wilderness ; 
01  cco;ll  b;<Lm<X)ft,  in  a  dark 
wood,  or  desert;  cujn  aUa;b  n<x 
cojUe,  the  wolves  of  the  forest ; 
Wei.  kelliy  a  grove ;  vid.  jejlt:. 

Co;Ue<xb,  a  hog. 

Cojllcdb  and  coiU;m,  to  blindfold, 
or  make  blina. 

Co;lle<xb  and  co;lt;m,  to  trespass, 
to  infringe,  to  violate;  also^to 
plunder,  to  geld,  &c. 

Co;llm;n,  a  young  pig. 

Coalite,  woods  or  torests. 

Co;Ute  CDa;b'ine<xca,  a  territory 
near  M  itchelstown,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  formerly  belonging  to  a 
tribe  of  the  O'Caseys. 

CojUce,  or  c<i;Ute,  and  cajUtea- 
nixc,  an  eunuch;  also  gelded, 
lost,  undone. 

Co;l-mjay,  a  wooden  dish. 

CojLt  and  coUújb,  vulg,  colon,  a 
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young  cow  or  heifer. 

Cojlteaii)u;l,  woody,  full  of  woods. 

Cojmc/ijOjrlac,  the  confines  of  a 
coimtry. 

Co;mbe,  custom,  practice,  use. 

Co;mbe,  a  keeve,  a  large  tub. 

Cojmeara,  a  comet 

Cojm,  the  inflection  of  com,  equal, 
answers  exactly  in  sense  to  the 
Latin  coHy  and  oftoi  forms  the 
first  part  of  a  compound ;  it  is 
generally  writt^i  by  the  modem 
grammarians  c0)n)  when  an  e  or 
;  becomes  the  initial  letter  of  the 
second  part  of  the  compound: 
it  was  anciently  written  com 
witliout  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion; it  implies  as^  so,  or  as 
much,  equal,  &c.  N.  B.  This 
prefix  com  has  occasioned  that 
several  words  subjoined  to  it, 
have  been  corrupted  from  their 
true  original  formation,  some  of 
their  radical  letters  being  sup- 
pressed and  lost  by  abusive  con- 
tractions; first  proceeding  from 
vulgar  pronunciation,  and  then 
continued  and  authorized  by  co- 
pyists, who  had  not  skill  enough 
to  rectify  the  words  by  restoring 
them  to  their  radical  purity. 
And  the  prefix  too  has  suflTered 
in  one  of  its  radicals  in  some  ren- 
counters; for  instance,  in  the 
word  copT)u;l,  which  in  its  origi- 
nal formation  was  com  yamu;l, 
fipom  the  prefix  com,  and  fumajl, 
similar,  Lat  simUis,  the  prefix 
has  lost  its  last  radical  m ;  and  its 
adjunct,  y*<3imu;l,  hath  been  re- 
duced from  two  syllables  to  one. 
We  shall  occasionally  take  notice 
of  some  of  those  corrupted  wri- 
tings, guided  by  this  rational 
maxim,  that  when  the  adjunct 
part  of  the  compound  word 
makes  no  sense  by  itself,  it  is  to 
be  rectified  by  restoring  it  to  the 
frame  of  a  known  word,  bearing 
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such  a  meaning  as  may  be  natu- 
rally reconcileable  with  that  of 
the  compound  word  in  ques- 
tion. 

Combe,  a  lord,  laird,  or  master. 

Co;ii)-bé,  or  C<xo;Bb;a,  according 
to  some,  the  Trinity,  from  Com, 
and  Óe  or  Ój<x,  God. 

Cojmed/t,  short,  brief;  aliter,  cu- 
m<xj;<  and  <xtcam<x;|i. 

C5;me<x;^ba,  i.  e.  cojm-med;<"boi,  of 
equal  esteem  or  worth. 

C5jm<xj;te,  j<xn  co;maj;te,  without 
forewarning. 

Cojm-Be<3L;tla,  corrupted  into  co- 
lixx^ftle,  a  conference,  or  consul- 
tation by  mutual  talking  or 
speeching,  a  council  or  synod; 
vid.  com-<X5<xl  and  com^jjxle, 
infra. 

Cojm-Bej^jm,  to  contribute. 

Cojm-ceanjal,  a  joint,  an  union, 
league,  or  covenant;  a  conspi- 
racy; also  a  conjugation. 

C5jm-ce<xn  jlab,  to  couple,  to  unite. 

Co;m-ceoL^<x,  a  protection. 

C5;m-cé;mnj5jm,  to  accompany,  to 
go  together. 

C5jm-cl;am<xjn,  vid.  cljabajn. 

C5jm-c;te<xpab,  contraction. 

C5;m-c;t;o;<*l<xc,  the  confines  of  a 
country. 

C6jmbe<xc,  safe  or  secure. 

C6jm-bé<X7)C<xct:,  a  composure. 

C6;m-b^e;me<xct:,  competition. 

Co;m-b^e<xctd,  conformed. 

Cojmeac,  like,  alike. 

CojméiXbaC;  a  watch  or  guard. 

Cojme<xbiijbe,  a  keeper;  fea/t  co;- 
mé<xbd,  idem. 

Cojmeaboijm,  to  keep,  to  preserve; 
also  to  beware,  or  take  heed; 
c6;mé<xb^u;b  tu,thou  shalt  keep. 

C5;meab<xc,  coupling  or  joining. 

C5;m-e<xy^<Xft,  a  conflict,  a  mutual 
strife  or  struggle;  corfuptecojr)- 
fCiXjiy  qd.  vid. 

Co;mé^n;jjm,  to  force  or  con- 
stram,  to  oppress,  to  «cact ; 
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<^)^'^lZ^1^h  y^  exact ;  bo  c6;m- 
^JZ'^Jt  r^>  he  urged  ;t:dft;tajb 
^T)  ^;;  ja/tpn  n<xjre<xctmb;t<ij- 
tfte  jona  mata)^,  <iju;^  bo 
co^mejTnjT  jab  cum  peola  muc 
b;te,  the  king  urged  the  seven 
brothers  (the  Machabees)  and 
their  mother,  to  ei^  swine's 
flesh. 

Cojm-ej/tje,  associates,  partners, 
allies* 

Cojm-ej/tjjm,  to  join  with  auxilia- 
ries, to  assist 

CSjmeub,  a  ward  or  custody,  watch, 
Sfcc.  ;  bj  tu  <ift  bo  cójméa  be 
upon  thy  guard;  cojmeuba,  as 
luct:  cójméobix,  a  guard. 

Cójmeúbíijje,   a  keeper,  an  ob- 


server. 


Co;m-f  eikban,  a  troop,  a  company. 

Cojm-pc<i;t-coj<ijb,  a  fellow-sol- 
dier. 

Co;m-f  joy-ac,  conscious. 

Cojm-p^ea5<x^t<xc,  agreeable  to, 
or  corresponding. 

C6;m-p;tet3ij;i<xb,  conformity. 

Co;m-pjcjm,  to  dispose,  or  to  set  in 
order. 

Cojmjlejc,  a  conflict,  or  struggle 
in  wrestling,  running  a  race,  or 
any  other  bodily  exercise ;  vid. 

Co;m-jne,  or  cojm-edjna  jeana 
n<x  néolixc,  i.  e.  jr^oy-  ;<ic  jx)^ 
bix/t  jaB  <x  ccom-d;mp/t  ^e 
;to;lé,  a  chronologioal  and  his- 
torical knowledge. 

C6;m-jljnneab,  a  fastening,  or  ad- 
hermg  to. 

Cojm-j/teamájab,  a  fiustening,  or 
adhering  to. 

C8jm-5fte<3imii;3jm,  to  adhere,  to 
cling  to. 

Gojm-joitac,  one  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  another ;  pid.  j<xc. 

CSjmjbéoictr,  guarding,  attendinff ; 
mníicÓ;m;be<xcta,waiting-maias. 

C5jm;beac  or  coimjjteoic,  strange 
or  foreign;  also  an  out-comer. 
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stranger^  or  foreigner. 

Co;ii)joc  and  c6;mjac,  a  comedy.— 
PL 

Co;m-;ondon,  even,  equal,  alike. 

C6;m-leaD5<x,  a  course  or  race. 

Cojwljc,  connipted  from  cojmjlejc, 
a  struggle,  particularly  in  run- 
ning a  race. 

Coim-ljje,  i.  e.  tSujomna/-,  coup- 
ling. 

C();ii)-l;j;m,  to  lie  togetber. 

C6jm-l;o/)ja,  the  even  or  regular 
march  of  an  army :  kence  that 
Irish  name  or  description  of  a 
camel,  e<xc  cojmlionja,  signify- 
ing a  kind  of  walking-horse,  be- 
.  cause  he  always  walks  with  equal 
leisure. 

Cojm-ljOn,  a  multitude. 

C6;m-l;onta,  fidfilled,  complete. 

Co;m-lio/)tiXct:,  a  completing  or 
fulfilling. 

Cojm-meajttay,  a  comparison ;  rec- 
tius  com-noofitixy. 

C5jii)-meay,  equal. 

Cójró-noeof',  a  consideration,  or 
comparison. 

Co;m-meayajni),  to  compare. 

C6;ii).me<i|^ba,  equal,  of  equal 
worth. 

Cojm-mo^tcay*  and  com-mo;t<ib,  a 
comparison. 

Co^m-niijjjm,  to  dwell  together,  to 
inhabit  This  is  a  corrupted 
contraction  of  the  word  com- 
ijonajfym,  compounded  of  com 
and  tjonuj^  which  means  fre- 
quentmg  a  place;  and  com  t;o- 
mj-^  means  dwelling,  or  continu- 
ing m  a  place. 

Co;mne<xc,  mindful. 

CoTm-rteantájjjm,  to  confirm,  to 
strengtnen. 

CoJm-netX/ttiXjyce,  confirmed ;  Sá- 
c^ajmejnc  cojm-nea;tc<xj  jce  <in 
Chf(jof6^1'^e,  tiie  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation.^ 

Cojih-neaftcú^^b,  confirmation. 

C6;m-ne<xr,  a  neighbourhood. 
HI 


C5;m-i}eoLjrajm,  to  approach,  to 
draw  nigh  to. 

C5;m7);5jm,  to  remember. 

Cojmnju joib,  a  remembrance. 

Cojm/teac,  assistant. 

C6jm-;té<ilt:  and  cojm-;téoilt<xb,  a 
constellation. 

C5;m-;te<x;)ajm,  to  divide. 

Co;m-]^é;mw;5;m,  to  assemble. 

Cojm-/téj;<,  syjUaxis,  or  construc- 
tion, concord,  &c. 

Cojm-;tj<xcbaí7<xy",  great  want,  or, 
distress. 

Có)ní'fijúct)Uji)y  to  en^nder. 

Cdjm-fijútujn,  copulation. 

C6jm-jre<iy-am,  equilibrium. 

Cojm-jreociic,  consequently. 

C5;m-jre<xcoicb,  consequence. 

C5;m-;rejceama)l,  by  consequence, 
consequential. 

C5jm-p5;m,  to  perceive;  also  to 
comprehend  as  in  a  sum. 

Co;m-/^jjte,  provident,  fruj^. 

C5;m-yytedj<xb,  a  connexion,  or 
relation. 

C5;mte<xc<xy,  cohabitation,  or  living 
together  in  the  same  house. 

Cophteocajbe,  or  cojmce<xcac,  a 
person  that  cohabits  with  another 
m  the  same  house  and  family. 

Cojinti'g^f,  cohabitation,  or  living 
m  the  same  house. 

Cojmij^e^f^c,  one  who  lives  in 
uie  same  house  with  another. 

Co;m-c;onal,  an  assembly,  a  con- 
gregation, a  synagogue,  or  con- 
vent. 

Cojm-tjO;t;ttac,  one  of  the  same 
country,  a  countryman. 

C6;m-C;iéa77ab,  a  confirmation. 

Cojmac,  a  comedy. — PL 

CojmjT),  a  common. 

Co;m;;te,  a  brief,  an  abridgment  ^ 

Co;mp;teab  and  cojm-p;ié<3im<xb, 
conception,  generation. 

Cojmp;ie5im<xb  and  cojm-pyteii* 
majm,  to  conceive;  ex.  bp>jll/-;j 
if jDjeoil  ^j)  Cj^fxnú.  bo  COhujfxe 
ixjujr  bo  co;m-p/téam^b  f)  tjxéf 
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ún  Spjó/itó  náorii,  An^elus  Do- 
mini AnnunciavU  MancBy  et  con- 
cepit  de  Spiritu  Sancto. 

Co;/?,  or  ca;n,  (pl.  of  c5,)  hounds ; 
vid.  cu. 

Cojnbeab,  a  feast  or  entertainment; 
có;/7Be<xb  coecjy*,  a  fortnight's 
entertainment. 

Co;nKeab<xc,  a  person  who  is  in- 
vited to,  or  partakes  of  a  feast ; 
Lat  conviva,  Gall,  convie. 

Cojnhe^fifiij'ó,  conversation. 

Cojn-Bjle,  the  dogberry-tree. 

CojnBljocc,  a  conflict  or  battle  ; 
sometimes,  and  better  written, 
cojnfljoct: ;  Lat.  conjlictus. 

Cojnce,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 

Cojncjn,  the  brain. 

Cojnbealj,  counsel. 

CojDbealj,  comparison,  likeness, 
similitude. 

Cojnbealj,  a  criticising. 

Cophjujfi,  as  straight  as. 

Cojjib^eac,  co;nbfte<xc  O/tt,  mis- 
chief on  you. 

Co;nb^e<xc,  instruction. 

Co;nb/ie<xc,  to  direct 

Co;nb^ea5<xb,y-onn  cojnb^e<XTa;b, 
here  they  separate,  or  branch  out 
from  each  other. 

Cojnb/teajab,  to  fight  or  battle 
out. 

Copb/teaman,  rage,  madness,  fury. 

Cojnhfiif,  a  dog-brier. 

Co;ne<xb,  reproof. 

Cojn  eal-bii;  te,  excommunicated, 
accursed,  detestable,-  coijnbeoil 
BSijte,  idem. 

Cojnéo,  the  dogberry-tree. 

Cojnjrea/^A/t,  the  evening. 

Cojnpeúfójfx,  a  confessor. 

Cojnfe<y^a^ac,  late. 

Co;n-pobA;/t7)e,  otters. 

Co;npl;ocb,  a  debate,  a  battle,  a 
conflict. 

Coj/?5;oU,  a  qualification. 

CojnjJciU,  or  co;/75;ol,  a  condition ; 
a/t  cojnjjol,  upon  condition. 

CoinTmllba,  conditional. 
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Cojnjn,  or  cajnjn,  a  rabbit;  Lat. 
cunictdus;  vid.  ci. 

Cojnleo/t,  a  candlestick. 

CojnljDy  cojnle,  and  cajnleoj,  a 
stalk,  a  bud. 

Cojnne,  a  meeting ;  jonab  cojnne, 
a  place  of  meeting,  a  rendez- 
vous. 

Cojnne,  Of  cojnne,  opposite;  6f 
cojnne  <i  neabajn,  to  tneir  faces ; 
bo  fijiré  na  co;nne,  he  ran  to 
meet  him ;  <xjr  cojnne  ú.  ce;le, 
over  against  one  another. 

Cojnney  a  woman.  This  old  radi- 
cal word  of  the  Celto-Ibemians, 
is  the  same  in  origin  as  the  word 
quean  or  queen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  I^t  cunnus,  ex.  ante 
Helenam  cunnus  fmJt  causa  te- 
terrima  Belli, — Horat. 

Co;nn-<xt<x;^,  a  father-in-law,  a 
wife's  father. 

Co;nneal  and  cdjnbe<xl,  a  candle ; 
Lat  candela. 

Co;ni7-;te<3ictd,  i.  e.  ;t<xcta-con, 
the  laws  of  hounds  and  of  hunt- 
ing. 

Cojnpúff  vid.  cojuy,  conscience. 

Cojnt,  a  woman. 

Cojntjn,  a  controversy,  a  debate, 
dispute,  or  contention  :  jre^/t 
cojntjnne,  a  contentious  man. 

Co;nt;nne<xc,  contentious. 

Cojntjonojbeac,  custom. — PL  ex. 

Co;p;  a  tribe  or  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, or  military  forces ;  Lat.  co- 
pice-arum. 

C6jp,  a  copy  of  any  writing. 

C6)p'f^j(jbjnf  a  transcript  of  any 
piece  of  writing. 

Co]fi,  in  compound  words  signifies 
false,  as  co;;i-clé;/tjoc,  a  Mse 
clerk. 

Co7;i,  or  caj/t,  sin,  guUt,  iniquity, 
feult ;  l<xn  bo  cojftc;B  pujlteaca, 
full  of  bloody  crimes ;  bo  ftejjx 
<i  coj;ie,  according  to  his  fault. 

Cojft,  solitary,  lonesome. 
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Cdjfi,  just,  right ;  nixji  c6;k  a  bea- 
uam,  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Co;/tce,  oats ;  Wei.  keirk;  cOj/ice 
fjabajn,  wild  oats;  d/ian  co;ftce, 
oat-bread. 

Cojjibjn,  a  small  cord. 

Cojjxe,  trespass. 

Cojjxe,  a  chaldron. 

Cojfxe,  an  invitation  to  any  meeting 
or  entertainment 

Cojfie^rtxxn,  coriander. 

C5;;tjn;om,  satisfaction. 

^^IN^y  ranges. 

Co;;i^)m,  or  cujfij j;m,  to  sin,  tres- 
pass, or  offend ;  bo  co^u;  j  me, 
I  have  offended;  also  to  con- 
demn, to  chastise,  or  correct; 
co;;téoca  me,  I  will  punish,  or 
correct 

Co;^;j;m  and  co/tujdb,  to  mend, 
to  repair,  to  trim,  or  dress. 

Có;;tjjée,  dressed,  amended;  jo 
coj/tj jte,  sprucely,  neatly. 

Coj/tjm,  to  teÍ2e. 

Co;^jjDeab,  corruption;  and  coj- 
/tjpteoictr,  idem. 

Co;;t;p;m,  to  corrupt  or  spoiL 

<!o;/t/pte,  corrupted,  depraved, 
wicked, 

Cojjxfpi^^cty  corruption,  villany. 

Co;^m  antl  cajftm,  a  kind  of  ale 
among  the  old  Irish ;  vid.  cujjim. 

Cojfiioe  and  co;;tmeoic,  a  pot-com- 
panion. 

Co;^me6;,  a  cup-gossip. 

Cojjimp,  the  dimin.  of  co/tmac,  a 
proper  name  of  a  man. 

Coj^neac,  a  part 

Comneac,  já/^^Jfte  cojftneac,  the 
king's  fisher. 

Cójfxnéul,  a  comer ;  Wei.  komel; 
it  properly  means  the  point  of 
the  interior  space  of  any  angle ; 
a  nook. 

Co;^n;ne<xc,  frizzled,  curl-haired. 

Co)iinf^)cXU  a  cupboard. 

Co;^pe,  wicked,  corrupt ;  baojne 
co;^pe,  potius   co;^pte,    de- 
praved or  wicked  persons. 
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Co;;<pcea/)/ia;m,  to  make  round 

and  sharp  like  a  top. 
Cojjijicednn  c;ojo;l,  a  whirlgig. 
Coj;i/t-beaBab,    to    fight  with    a 

spear;    d)j\  ^f  jonnan   co)f\ji 

CojjifCjieiyhdz,  a  screech-owl. 

Cojfxt,  bark ;  Lat  cortex. 

Co)j\teb]jiy  a  carter. 

Cojfy  near  to,  hard  by;  cojf  na 
|:a;^je,  by  the  sea. 

Cojfto^jxt,  leg-armour,  or  a  pair 
of  greaves,  or  boots;  also  a  shoe 
or  stocking. 

Co-jfcéfta,  a  pace  or  step;  rectíus 
co^éjm,  from  coy-,  a  foot,  and 
ce;m,  a  degree ;  vid.  co/xie;m. 

C6jy4)e,  a  coach. 

Cojy-be,  orcojjrce,  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  for  trying  a  criminal  cause 
according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

CojfySt)^  me,  I  will  prove,  main- 
tain, or  defend;  via.  co;rdna;m. 

Có)fzi^9  to  still  or  quiet,  to  quell 
or  allay ;  also  to  cease,  to  leave 
off 

Cojy-jljb,  diligent,  careful. 

Cojpbe,  a  footman. 

Co]fji),  a  stem  or  foot^stalk. 

Cojfjfi,  a  great  feast,  or  {)l6ntiful 
entertainment;  cd)fjie^c,ide7n. 

Cojjr-leatdn,  broad. 

CÓjffXQ^c,  vid.  cÓ)f)f\. 

Cojfjxcc^c^jm,  to  consecrate;  Lat 
coTisecro. 

Co]fj\e<yc^n,  consecration ;  also 
blessing. 

Coj^;te<xct<x,  consecrated,  blessed. 

Coj;r-^eajt<x,  idem;  u;;rje  coj;^- 
/teacta,  holy  or  consecrated  wa- 
ter. 

Co;^;teact<xn,  consecration. 

Co^|ijojdb,^  sanctification. 

Cojy-;t;omab,  the  scanning  of  a 
verse ;  i.  e.  ^jomab,  or  <xj;team 

COf. 

Cojfte^ctf  pothis  clo;;rteact:, 
hearing. 
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Co;yTe5;ji,  a  coachman* 

Co)t:,  and  gen.  co;tte,  a  coradé^ 
or  small  boat. 

Co^cceab,  public;  fzd^  cojtce- 
^b<x,  public  schools ;  vid.  cojt- 
ceann. 

Co;cce<xn/),  vulgar,  common^  pub- 
lic ;  co;tce<xnn  hoo  u;le  bajne, 
common  to  all  men;  jo  cojt- 
ceann,  in  ^neral. 

Cojtce^nn^ct,  community. 

Cojtéo/tou),  a  limit  or  boundary. 

Coitjty  an  awl,  a  bodkin,  &c. 

Col,  an  impediment  or  prohibition ; 
Gr.KwXvWfimpedio;  colj^ao;!, 
the  impediment  of  consangumity; 
col  com-fOja;/-,  the  impoliment 
of  affinity ;  colu;;r5e,  i.  e.  coj/t- 
t))Of^  Cfijoftj  the  impediment  of 
spiritual  relation,  contracted  in 
baptism  or  confirmation:  this 
last  is  vulgarly  called  cól  ]<XfUijfy 
corrupted  from  col  ^a/t-ujrje. 

Coloic,  wicked,  impious,  prohibited, 
Ca;/7  colac,  impious  Cain. 

ColiXjm,  to  hinder;  Gr.  kcAv^h, 
impedio. 

Colajjneacb,  a  colony. 

Colá;ybe,  a  college. 

Colam,  to  plaster. 

Colixmo;/!,  the  fish  called  Hake  in 
English. 

Colcimajn,  vid.  coUimAjn,  columajn 
leiXpci,  a  bed-post 

Col<xmn<x  peoiftb,  a  cow-hide. 

Col<xn,  the  body,  flesh;  bo  cetiy-a- 
ba/t  <xn  colonn,  they  mortified 
the  flesh;  ^jf^jprQ  na  coba, 
the  resurrection  oi  the  flesh. 

Colt),  a  post  or  pillar;  also  the 
stalk  of  a  plant. 

ColBa,  a  sceptre. 

ColBa,  love,  friendship,  esteem, 
regard. 

ColB<x;m,  to  sprout,  or  shoot  forth 
sprigs. 

Colbta  and  colpa,  tlie  calf  of  the 
leg,  the  shank,  the  lea*  of  a  man 
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from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

ColBtac,  a  cow-calf,  a  heifer. 

Colcac,  or  colc^ijb,  a  bed. 

Colj,  a  sword. 

C0I5,  a  prickle,  a  sting,  a  beard  or 
awn;  as  of  barley,  C0I5  o^na, 
&c 

Colrtxc,  full  of  prickles  or  beards; 
also  smart,  lively ;  also  fretful. 

ColjSin,  a  salmon. 

Col^t^tójbjn),  to  fence,  to  fight 
with  a  sword. 

Col;;^,  cabbage ;  Lat  caulU. 

Cell,  the  hazel-tree :  hence  the  let- 
ter c  took  the  name  of  coll. 

Coll,  a  head. 

Coll,  destruction,  ruin. 

Collac,  or  ;t5n-collac,  a  fat  heifer. 

Colldb  and  collajm,  to  sleep :  some- 
times written  coblab 

Collab,  sleep,  rest. 

Collajb,  a  heifer  of  two  years  old. 

Colla;b,  carnal,  venereal. 

Collajm,  to  sleep ;  Heb.  oVn,  sam- 
nium, 

Coll-ca;ll,  a  wood  of  hazel. 

Collcnu,  a  hazel-nut. 

Coll-ledbajb,  a  bedstead. 

College,  a  fleet :  written  also  coB- 

liXC. 

Collotac,  deepy. 

Coin)  and  coluno,  a  dove,  or  pigeon; 
colufx,  idem. 

Colma,  hardness. 

Colmca,  a  dove-cote,  a  pigeon- 
house. 

Colm-lán,  a  pigeon-house. 

C0I05,  a  stake  or  coUop. 

Colpa,  a  single  cow,  horse,  &c. 

Colp<xc,  a  bullock,  or  heifer;  a 
young  steer,  a  colt 

Cole,  meat,  victuals ;  vid.  in  voce 
CGj^njne,  supra. 

ColtiX/t  and  colc<x;;i,  a  plough- 
share. 

Colt/ta,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

ColúBaj/tb,  coleworts,  cabba^. 

Colam  and  colom,  a  dove  or  pigeon ; 
Lat    columba,  Wei.  clammen, 
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Cor.  kolomy  Arm.  kubfi  and  ku- 
lym. 

Colúmdn,  a  prop  or  p31ar,  a  pe- 
destal ;  Lat.  columna,  Wei.  co- 
lovn,  Hisp.  coluna,  Vulg.  Gr. 
KCi>Xcura. 

Com,  the  waist  or  middle,  the  body ; 

anneiXf  cojno,  the  bloody  flux  ; 
90  a  defence,  protection^  guard ; 
ex.  fa  co;m,  under  covert,  or 
protection. 

Comae,  a  breach,  a  defeat ;  comae 
an  caéa,  the  defeat  of  the  army. 

Comabojft,  a  romancer. 

Comaboj^acb,  a  feigned  stcnry,  in- 
vention. 

Comaj^ee,  protection. 

Coma;;<cjm,  to  protect  or  defend. 

Coma;ta;m,  to  hken  or  compare. 

Comaj7/j,  commimion^  society. 

Coma^,  the  nose;  also  a  way. 

Coma;tc,  a  part  or  share. 

Cgma^eéeSjrt,  a  protector. 

Coma^t,  to  kill. 

Coma;r,  the  pulse ;  vid.  ea;rle. 

Coma;^ac,  efficacious,  capable^  able. 

Coma;^,  mixture,  a  blending  toge- 
ther ;  a  ecoma;/^  leo/t,  hi^e- 
dy-piggledy^ 

Coma/^acb,  a  composition. 

Coma;'^5num,  a  chaos,  or  coined 
mass. 

Coma;^mo;l,  idem. 

Combae,  a  breach,  defeat,  &c. 

Coml>á;be,  assistance,  frienddiip. 

Comb/tajce,  crushed. 

Comb<u;r,  resembling,  like. 

Com,  in  compound  words  some- 
times signifies  so  or  as ;  comaftb, 
as  high;  c6m-b2u)jneac,  so  jpo- 
polous ;  and  c6m-f  abp>,  this  tar ; 
com-mo/i,  as  great ;  vid.  cojm. 

Com,  to  keep,  to  preserve. 

Comacb,  might,  power,  ability; 
ann  bo  comoeb,  m  thy  power. 

Comocbae  and  comoeboma)!,  able, 
capable,  powerful ;  cama/-<iio, 
idem. 

Comocmac,  a  circuit 
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Comab,  the  two  last  quartans  of  a 
verse  are  distinguished  by  this 
name,  as  the  two  first  are  by  that 
of;reolab. 
Comab,  an  elegy ;  rectitcs  cumab. 
Comab,  preservation. 
Comab,  a  sigh  or  groan. 
Comab,  or  cumab,  a  bribe;  also  a 
reward,  a  condition,  or  article  of 
peace,  &c.,  a  gratuity,  hire,  or 
recompense ;  ex.  b/ieor  na^t  c5;/t 
a  bonca  bu;c :  aj^t  c6mca;b  ojit 
T)<x  aj^jptr,  a  judgment  whlcli 
you  should  not  pronounce  for 
^ifts  of  gold  and  silver. 
CSm-ajal,  a  conference,  a  council, 
from  com  ;  Lat.  con ;  and  ajal, 
mutual  talk  or  discourse:  it  is 
of  the    same  import  with  co- 
ma^ftle,  corruptea  from  comBe- 
a/ila,  signifying  talking,  speech- 
ing,  or  conferring  in  common: 
bea/ila  is  of  a  Germano-Celtic 
origin,  the  same  word  witli  parle, 
parler,  of  the  French. 
Coma;lle,   being  big  with  child, 

pregnancy,  &c. 
Coma;U;m,  to  bear  or  carry. 
C5ma;lt:;m,  to  join. 
Coma^my'ea/iac,  cotemporary. 
C5ma;m/-ea/tba,  idem. 
Coma;nm,  a  surname. 
C6maj;t  and  coma;/t,  opposite,  to- 
wards; ^f  Bufi  ccóma;/t,  over 
against  you ;  á/t  cc5mÍL;;tne,  for 
us ;  p<x  c6ma;;t  na  clo;nne,  for 
the  children. 
C6mSi;tB;m  and  comajftmjm,  to  num- 
ber, to  count,  or  reckon;    bo 
comÍLj/tpjbe,  ye  shall  eoimt. 
Coma;;te,  a  cry,  an  outcry. 
Comaj/tee,  quarter,  or  mercy. 
Coma;;tcjm,  to  cry  out,  to  bewail. 
C5ma;ftle,  an  advice  or  counsel. 
C6maj;ile,  a  convocation,  council, 
or  synod;  fromxiom  and  bea/tla, 
a  speech,  an  arguing,  or  consult- 
ing ;  comai/ile  bj»a/t  né)ji)oan, 
the  general  council  of  the  Irish 
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nation. 

CSmajftleoc,  a  counsellor^  adviser, 
&c. 

C6rT)a;;il;5;m,  to  counsel,  to  advise, 

.  to  consult;  bo  comajftl;;  fey  he 
advised. 

Coma^tceab,  competition. 

CoiTxxjtrcea^,  a  neighbour. 

Comal,  the  performance,  execution, 
or  accomplishment  of  a  thing; 
ex.  bo  fjp^  b^ÍLjjbe  ^é  cóiixxl 
na  cúrndjb,  he  desired  to  have 
hostages  as  sureties  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions. 

Comal,  bold,  courageous,  brave. 

Comal,  or  cumal,  a  waiting-maid. 

Comal,  or  occomal,  to  heap  or  join 
together;  Lat  cumtdo^  aecu- 
mulo. 

C5mala;m,  to  discharge  an  c^ce 
or  duty,  to  perform,  ful61. 

Comate  and  comalra,  a  foster-bro- 
ther; Lat  co-alitusy  from  alo, 
alere,  altum,  et  cUitum. 

Comalt:ac,fulfilled,  performed,  &c. 

Comam,  to  defend. 

Com-annan,  like,  alike ;  cojm-jon- 
nan,  idem. 

Cóm-aónta,  consent. 

Com-oontrocb,  agreement,  unity, 
concord. 

Com-aóntÍLj  j;m,  to  agree  with  one, 
to  consent  to ;  as  com-a6nt:a;^)m 
an  co;mjnejceacb^  comedo  con- 
sequenttam. 

C5m-a6jrba,  cotemporary. 

Coma/t,  opposite,  vid.  cÓma;;<, 

Comaftba,  i)rotection. 

Comaftba,  i.  e.  c5m-p5;iba,  a  co- 
partner in  church-lands  or  bene- 
fices ;  also  a  successor  to  a  see 
or  otiier  ecclesiastical  dignities ; 
Coma/iba  pbáttjtjcc,  St.  Pa- 
trick's successor  in  Armagh. — 
Fid.  Colg.  Triad.  Thaumatwrg. 
pag.  293.  693.  col.  1.  and  War. 
JÍndq.Hib.  cap.  17.—  ^  id.  pOK- 
ba,  Coma/iba  Dbeabaj/t,  the 
pope,  or  St  Peter's  successor. 
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Coma/iba,  a  religious  order  of 
monks  among  tnc  old  Irish. — 
Vid.  Keat. 

Coma/tba,  bean  coma/iba,  an  ab- 
bess; bean  comanba  O/tjjjbe, 
the  abb^s  of  Kildare,  or  the 
succeasor  of  St  Bridget — Vid. 
Chron,  Scot. 

Coma/tbacb,  a  vicarage. 

Coma/tbab,  acreement,  correspon- 
dence :  in  £e  composition  of  an 
Irish  bim,  or  verse,  coma/tba,  or 
coma/tbiijab,  is  an  agreement 
and  correspondence  of  two  words 
in  number  of  syllables,  quantity 
of  vowels  and  consonants  of  the 
same  class. 

Coma/tju^n,  a  syllogism. 

C5ma/ira,  and  gen.  coma;i;<^n,  a 
neighbour,  rectiuscomjxfC^y  from 
com  and  a\\f^y  the  jamb  or  side- 
post  of  a  door:  a  very  natural 
expression  of  the  mutual  con- 
nexion and  dependance  of  neigh- 
bours on  each  other. 

CÓmaft;^anacb,  a  neighbourhood, 

Comafita,  a  mark  or  token ;  com- 
a/ita  na  c/toy-e,  the  sign  of  the 
cross;  pi.  c5ma;tcii;je. 

Coma/ttójab,  a  marÚng  or  point- 
ing out 

C6ma;itu;jjm,  to  remark  or  ob- 
serve. 

Coma/itaj^e,  marked,  remarked.' 

C6m-6/táac,  the  marches  or  con- 
fines of  a  country. 

Cóm-bftíacac,  bordering  upon  one 
another,  conterminous. 

Com-cajbfteac,  corresponding,  a 
correspondent 

Com-cajbfteact,  commerce,  traffic. 

Com-cajb/teacay,  commerce,  mu- 
tual correspondence. 

Com-cajnt,  a  conference ;  alsocon* 
troversy,  an  abuse,  or  affront; 
tujabaK  comcajnt  ba  cé;le, 
they  aoused  or  reviled  each 
other. 

Com-ca;objm  and  c5m-ca5;njm,  to 
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condole^  to  bemoan. 

Com-caftajbedcb,  rectius  comca- 
ftajbetxct,  mutual  struggling  or 
combat 

Com^Aftnta,  heaped  together. 

C6m-ceoii7T<xl,  a  confederacy;  com- 
ce<xn^<xi5  also  means  any  joint 
union  or  tie  either  in  social  life^ 
or  degree  of  affinity. 

C6ii)-co;j;t;j,  a  border  or  lioiit 

Com-conjbájl,  honour. 

Coip-co^p,  a  corporation. 

C6ri)-copi)u;l,  alike,  suitable,  con- 
formable. N.  B.  Thb  word  is 
corrupted  and  abusively  con- 
structed ;  for  the  word  cúfmu)í 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  com- 
fmajl;  Lat  comnmiUs. 

C6ri)-c;tiijte,  sprinkled. 

C6m-c^<iy-,  good-fellowship. 

C5m-cfiiio;be<icb,  agreement 

C5rí)HÍftujn;7;Xjm,  to  assemble,  to 
convoKe. 

C5m-c^ujnDja^ab,  a  congregation. 

Com-c/tujnn;  jte,  assembled ;  a  tSy- 
mjb  oinnya  jo  c5m-Cfta;n/);3i:e 
<x  uaprn  Óé,  we  are  here  assem- 
bled in  the  name  oS  God ;  from 
com,  Lat  con;  and  c;tu;nne, 
quodvid. 

CoA-cajftjm,  to  dispose  or  set  in 
order. 

Com-cubftdmájjjm,  to  equalize. 

C8A-ca;r/)j jte,  congealed. 

C5mba;;jm,  or  c5ii)buj5jm,  to  build, 
ex.  c6ii)b5jj;b  te<xmpott  b<xm 
y^)tt  Jooab  ub,  build  me  a  temple 
in  that  place.  This  word  is  a 
corru{)tion  of  cómpobujjjm,  as 
the  primitive  buildmgs  consisted 
chiefly  of  sods  of  earth ;  vid. 
cob,  infra. 

Com-ba;l,  or  combSijl,  an  assembly 
or  convention;  a  congregation, 
or  convocation ;  ccmbá;l  cojt- 
cea/)  DiX  cléjfte,  a  general  coun- 
cil ;  gen.  combjala. 

Com-bajnjnJujiXb,  or  combdjnjhj- 
77m,  to  confirm,  strengthen,  &c. 
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CÓm-b<xtra,  a  foster-brother:  it  is 
pronounced  coaltra. 

C6m-b<xjr,  an  equal  right 

Cóm-bluéiX,^  a  compact 

Com-bltitdb,  contnbution.  • 

Com-bltttoijm,  to  frame,  to  join,  or 
couple. 

Com-bojc,  as  soon  as. 

Com-buan<xb,  confirmation. 

Com-bSecoLjy',  of  the  same  kindred 
and  country. 

C5ri)-búccdydc,  a  countryman,  one 
of  the  same  country. 

Com-blóéa,  assembled. 

C5m-]p6i;rj<x;m,  to  embrace. 

Cm-yo^Ufy  consanguinity,  or  mu- 
tual proxiinity  of  blood. 

C6m-p;Tleab,  a  conference. 

C6ii)-pa;l,  consanguinity ;  c5m- 
jfX^mCify  idem. 

Com-puftcac  and  com-pu^tacb, 
comfort;  comfu/ttacb  <yn  f^jo- 
^<ib  n<xo;m,  the  consolation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  also  confirma- 
tion. 

Com-pu;;ttaj jcéo;;t,  the  comfortor, 
oin  ;rpjO/t<xb  n<xo;m  <xn  com-f  u;^- 
tjjtéojft,  Spirittis  Sanctus  Pa- 
racletus. 

Corb-f  U;^;mjm,  to  compose. 

Com-jaMijl,  i.  e.  o^b<x;n,  harmony, 
love. 

Coih-TAjl,  of  the  same  tribe  or  fa- 
mily: if  CD/)<xojl/^cl<xjn/)  mjc 
ÓoiT)/7a;ll,  Ó0  clajnn  jnjjne 
comjdjl. 

C6m-^<xjl,  consanguinity ;  com-já- 
o;l,  idem. 

Com-jáj/t  and  c6m-jÍL;ftbe<3ica;^, 
congratulation,  rejoicing. 

Com-jáj^bjujdb  and  comjiij^b;- 
^;m,  to  congratulate. 

C6m-x<x;;im,  a  convocation ;  bo  ca/t 
;ré  c6m-ia7;im  <ii;<  <x  roajejlj,  he 
convoked  their  chiefs. 

CÓm-ja^,  near,  nigh  at  hand ;  f\)% 
c5m5<X)ft,  a  short  or  direct  way. 

Com-^;ol,  condition. 

C5m-jn<xy-,  genteel. 
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Com-^otijab,  conversation. 

C6m-jnumta,  heaped  together. 

Com-TOtiic,  a  consonant 

Com-ju;l;m,  to  condole. 

Comjay,  rectius  coAjpojar,  con- 
sanguinity^ or  more  Eter ally,  mu- 
tual  proximity  of  blood ;  vid, 
compojuy,  <t£/ira. 

Comla,  guaids ;  <x  b;6u)*cdml<i,  his 
aid-de-camps,  or  life-guards ; 
vid.  c^itfiéim* 

Comla,  a  horn. 

C6rii-l<x6<x;;it:,  a  conference,  or  col- 
loquy. 

Com-l<x6/td,  the  same. 

Com-laB/KXjni),  to  converse,  or  dis- 
course together. 

Comlac  and  comlúúc,  a  comrade, 
or  fellow-soldier ;  also  a  guards- 


man. 


Comloctujje,  a  foster-brother,  one 
who  shoidd  naturally  be  nursed 
by  the  same  breast-milk  that 
another  was  nursed  with  to  his 
prejudice ;  Lat  coUactaneus. 

Comlab,  a  door ;  pi.  comla;; ;  c5ih- 
Ui;5  ujf^ey  slmces. 

Coml<x;m  and  comlajm»  to  rub. 

Comldjji,  quiet,  even-tempered. 

Cdmlan,  a  duel,  a  combat;  fea;t 
comlon  ceáb,  a  centurion :  more 
properly  a  man  who  is  so  great 
a  champion  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
counter a  hundred  men. 

C5m-laoc,  t?ifli.  comlac. 

Com-l;on<xb,  to  fulfil. 

Com-lúabíL/t,  cony^-sation,  com- 
pany ;  jreacnajb  a  com-lGoiba/t, 
avoid  ye  his  company. 

C6m-lti<xb^<x;n),  to  accompany. 

Cdm-luixr,  as  swift,  as  soon  as. 

C5m-lucb,  partners,  comlucb  o;bfte, 
fellow-labourers. 

Com-lijbe,  alliance,  confederacy, 
&c. ;  bo  /tjnncixbaft  jrjbe^ijay 
c6mlú;be,  they  made  peace  and 
alliance. — Fid.  Atinal.  InrdsfalU 
in  the  reign  of  MortogMnora 
(jBrien. 
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C6m-mú6/beam,  common  joy  or 
boastinj^ ;  also  congratulation. 

C5ii)-m3iOjbjm,  to  congratulate ;  also 
to  boast  together. 

Corii-mb^íijé^e<xc<xy,  consanguinity. 

C6m-mb;iá;éfieúcb,  idem. 

Cdm-mbftú^iXb,  contrition. 

C6m-mbfia;5  and  com-bpujte,  con- 
trite. 

CoiÍHmbtía;b;teab)  a  tumult,  uproar, 
&c. 

CSríj-noirjújm,  to  compact  or  join 
togetoer. 

C5m-n&;3e,  a  dwelling,  or  habita- 
tion. 

C6m-na;je,  as;  a  ccoiiwájje,  al- 
ways, continually. 

C6m-nuj5Jtn,  to  stand  still  or  quiet, 
to  rest ;  pan  <ib  comniijTe,  stand 
still ;  also  dwell  or  mhabit ;  vid. 
cojró-námn) ;  bo  ;ijnneúba;t  c6- 
Anájbe,  mey  dwelt,  they  pitched^ 
vid.  c5mtjonu;5JiD,  supra. 

Cbmuj'gce^,  continuing,  perma- 
nent, staunch,  steadfast,  conti- 
nual; commijieac,  the  same. 

Com-ojlSic,  a  fellow-servant 

C6m-o^j;te,  co-heir;  com-ojj/tjj 
bo  Cpfijofo  fjnn  tnéf  an  bajy*- 
beob,  we  become  the  co-heirs  of 
Christ  by  baptism. 

Com-oltoj/t,  a  pot-companicm. 

C6m-p3iy,  compas8Í(ffi. 

Cdm-pfijopin^c,  a  fellow-prisoner. 

Com/ta,  a  coffin,  an  ark;  com^a 
hujrhajnne,  an  ark  of  bulnishes, 
as  the  cradle  of  Moses  is  called. 

Com-;iac,  a  fight,  conflict,  engage- 
ment; ex.  coró-riac  éjn-hfi,  a 
duel.  N.  B.  As  tne  monosyUable 
púc  in  this  compound  word  com- 
;tac  is  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  unknown  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, it  must  therefore  be  look- 
ed upon  as  only  the  maimed  re- 
mains of  a  right  genuine  word 
that  lost  some  of  its  radicals  in 
its  junction  with  the  preposition 
com ;  which  has  been  the  case  of 
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/jajf  in  the  word  comnújje,  of 
<i;;ue  in  comajjtle,  of  jtgr  in 
comja;^',  i.^  e^  comfOju;^,  of  bu;- 
jjmin  cómbúmm,  i.  e.  coAjob- 
u;j;nfi,  &c.  liiis  monosyllable 
/tac  must  naturally  be  a  part  of 
the  word  b^ac,  which  is  also 
written  b;i<x;c  and  Ijho;c,  all 
meaning  the  arm ;  Lat  orachium, 
which  in  its  ancient  and  proper 
signification  comprehends  the 
shoulder  and  all  the  rest  from 
thence  to  the  fingers  inclusively. 
Antiqtd  humeras  cum  brachiis 
armos  vocabanty  says  Festus; 
and  Celsus  says  that  brackmm 
meant  the  whole  from  the  shoul- 
der inclusively  to  the  finger^ 
ends ;  which  is  likewise  meant  by 
the  Irish  word  b/tac,  bftdjc,  or 
b;tO;c:  and  as  the  La^ns  de- 
rived their  word  (xrma,  fighting 
weapons,  from  armus,  the  arm, 
and  pugno  pugnare,  to  fight, 
from  pugnuSy  the  fi^  because 
the  first  way  of  fighting  was  with 
the  arms  and  fists:  so  in  Irish 
the  word  c6mbft<)i;c,  or  com- 
b;io;c,  sij^ified  fighting  or  com- 
l)ating  with  the  arms  and  fists, 
and  is  of  the  same  import  as  the 
Latin  compugnarey  we  have  still 
the  word  b;to;c  in  common  use 
to  signify  an  effort  or  struggle, 
as,  tájm  <i  b;to;c  l^jf,  I  am 
making  efforts  at  it;  and  also,  I 
am  struggling  with  or  against 
him. 

C5iT)-;i<xc<xjn),  to  batde,  to  encoun- 
ter ;  bo  com/tdjc  me,  I  fought 

Com-^áb,  a  dialogue,  conversation, 
pi.  cori)-^ii;b;b,  or  com/tiiibCjb. 

C6m-^8i;b;m,  to  talk  togetner,  to 
converse ;  bo^  com-ftSijb  fe  ^e 
n<x  be<x;t-b;táé<x;;t,  he  conversed 
with  his  brother. 

Com-^ájbceac  and  c5m-/iÍLjbt:;je, 
conversable,  a  good  companion. 

Corii-HanTiXc,  wrinkled. 
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Com-^ocbajm,  to  meet. 

C6m-;toja;n,  election,  dioice. 

C6m-/to;c;iD,  to  choose. 

C6m-^ojnn,  a  share  or  portion; 
lucb  cpm^ojnn,  partakers. 

C6m-^u;bjm,  to  concur. 

Com-/uina;m,  to  impart  or  commu- 
nicate as  a  secret 

Com-;tuna5<ib,  a  conspiracy;  luct 
com^újn,  conspirators. 

C6ri)-jrájj;b,  pcsace  among  you, 
(|uiet,  rc«t. 

C5n)-^<xn<xb,  everlasting,  perpetual. 

Com^anab,  rest,  quietness,  Slc. 

C5m-;^oláj/te,  a  school-fellow. 

C5m-pT)tfj<i;m,  to  vomit 

C5m-;^nti<xb,  a  meeting  or  conflu- 
encje  of  rivei*s  or  waters. 

CÓTt\'jro\Xafy  a  constellation. 

Cbm-fjiiXCj  a  confluence  of  rivers. 

C6m-;<*á<xn<x;b,  he  slept  or  reposed. 

C5m-y-u;ft;  je<xc,  a  rival  or  compe- 
titor, a  candidate. 

Com-y-piXj/tn,  a  wrestling  or  con^ 
testing. 

Corima  and  comtac,  a  companion 
or  comrade;  peiXft  comta  Ca- 
b/tac  fto  BJ  <X50im,  )^é  bo  be<Xft- 
;^na;be<xc  bom  t<xc  n;b  bo  p<x- 
ffiuj-^jn  be  na  be<xl;t<x  fe;n,  a 
companion,  who  was  a  Hebrew, 
answered  all  my  questions  in  his 
own  toneue. 

CSmta,  a  fidelity. 

Comtac,  a  comrade,  or  close  com- 
panion: derived  perhaps  from 
com  and  ceúc,  a  house,  from  co- 
habiting together  in  one  house. 

Comtajte,  a  compact. 

Com-tajrinjt<x,  contracted. 

Corn-tilt,  a  commissure,  joint,  or 
closure. 

Com-tátoi;m,  to  join  together. 

Com-tatujje,  a  mutual  old  ac- 
Quaintance. 

Cóm-tjonál,  congregation. 

C5m-to/7jjjm,  to  agree  with  one, 
to  <K)nsent  to. 

Comt/toy*,  a  sweet  scent. 
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C6m-C|iom,  just,  eaual ;  also  equity, 
justice ;  also  ballast,  or  counter- 
poising ;  ex.  cetx/tt  jf  cot^tom ; 
also  n;l  ye  cocfxom,  &c. 

C5m-tftomiiJ5jm,  to  balance,  weigh, 
or  poise.  ^ 

Com-tftuajbe,  compassion. 

Coin-iuf^iXy  when  first;,  as  soon  as. 

Comd,  a  cousin-german ;  u<x  is  a 
son,  or  a  son's  son,  or  daughter ; 
and  com-ud  means  two  sons  or 
daughters  in  the  same  second  de- 
cree. 

Coiii'Ujhneojfif  a  pot-companion, 

C6ma;b,  a  present 

C6mm<x;m,  a  wife. 

Cowmajjtce,  a  riding  together. 

COiDwajcced/-,  a  neighbourhood. 

Commeab,  free  quarters;  commeab 
6  fixmjn  TO  bejltjne,  free  quar- 
ters from  All  Saints  till  May. 

Commo^,  the  nose. 

Comon,  but. 

Com8]rt<ib,  an  assembly,  congre- 
gation, &c. 

Como/toib  and  comoftiiini),  to  gather 
together,  to  assemble ;  bo  como- 
;t<xb  n<x  flacd,  the  chiefs  were 
assembled. 

Compíii7<xc,  a  companion,  a  comrade. 

Compiintay*,  fellowship,  society. 

Compiiy*,  a  compass,  a  ring,  or  cir- 
cle. 

Comp/tiijb,  a  comparison. 

ConofiiX; jetx;*,  a  form  or  fasliion. 

ComyuojiiXb,  rest 

Coméac,  a  companion. 

Comajf^jm,  to  mingle ;  bo  comu;;^ 
me,  I  mixed. 

Com-ujifu,  abusively  written  com- 
<X;t;ra,  genit  cúVD'Ufifixn,  a  neigh- 
bour; u/tya,  genit  aj\fM,  sig- 
nifies the  jamb  or  side-post  of  a 
door  :  so  that  the  compound 
word  c6ri)u/iya,  pi.  comu/i;rdna, 
metaphorically  signifies  persons 
living  in  close  connexion,  and 
supporting  each  other  as  mu- 
tually as  the  two  jambs  of  one 
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pnd  tile  same  door ;  a  very  natu- 
ral emblem  and  representation  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  neigh- 
bours towards  each  other. 

Con,  sense  or  meaning. 

Co/j-ablac,  a  carcass ;  Lat.  cada- 
ver. 

Conac,  a  murrain  among  cattle, 
which  is  of  as  pestilent  a  nature 
amongst  them  as  the  plague  is 
among  men. 

Co/)iic,  prosperity,  affluence,  world- 
ly blessings :  written  also  cona- 
jac,  and  cowáb,  the  same;  <x 
conác  fjn  Ofity  may  you  benefit 
by  it 

Conoc,  a  diirt,  a  smock. 

Conacloon,  an  equal,  a  comrade,  a 
mate,  a  fellow. 

Conaclonn,  a  kind  of  versification 
common  among  the  Irish,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of 
which,  the  last  word  of  a  verse 
is  the  first  of  tiie  next,  pursuing 
the  same  order  to  the  end,  the 
last  word  of  the  whole  poem 
JDeinff  like  unto  the  first  This 
is  viugarly  called  pabaj/ijn,  or 
Slab^ab. 

Conáb,  prosperity,  potitis  conSij;. 

Conab,  a  greedy  appetite ;  also 
rage  or  fury ;  hence  m<xb;i<xb  co- 
na;b,  a  mad  dog. 

Con<xb<X);te, therefore;  ex.  rpn a;;te 
pn,  for  which  reason,  a  frequent 
expression  in  Irish. 

Conal,  the  proper  name  of  many 
great  princes  of  the  old  Irish.  1. 
ConcX  CéiX^nac,  a  prince  of  the 
Royal  Ruderician  race  rf  Ulster, 
was  a  celebrated  warrior  about 
the  tinie  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
according  to  our  annals;  he  was 
cotemporary  and  cousin  of  the 
same  blood  with  the  famous 
champion  Cúculajnn.  From  this 
Conal  the  large  territory  of  Jb 
Conail  (Du;^temne,  othemise 
called  CO^c^jjxe  Ci;pn<ijl,  now  a 
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part  of  the  County  of  Louth,  had 
its  name*  His  chief  descendants 
are  the  Magenis's,  ancient  lords 
of  Jb-Cdedc,  or  Iveach,  a  large 
territory  now  comprehending  the 
two  baronies  of  upper  and  lower 
Iveach,  and  other  tracts  in  the 
County  of  Down ;  and  the 
O'Mora's,  or  O'Mores,  princes 
or  lords  of  Laighiseacha,  now 
called  Leix,  comprehending  the 
two  large  modem  baronies  of 
Mary-burrough  and  Cuilleanagh, 
with  other  parts,  reduced  into  a 
county,  called  the  Queen's  Coun- 
ty, in  Philip  and  Mary's  reign. 
Mr.  O'More  of  Ballyna  is  now 
the  chief  of  this  noble  family. 
11.  Coiiixl  "^ollxxn,  one  of  the 
sons  of  N;al-NiX0;5;aUac,  king 
of  Meatn,  and  supreme  lord  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
From  this  Con<xl  J^^lban,  the 
country  of  CjnécX  Condjl,  or 
Tirconell,  now  the  County  of 
Donegal,  which  was  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'Dbnels,  derives 
ife  name;  and  of  which  large 
territorythis  princely  family  have 
been  sovereign  lords  from  the 
fourth  century  to  the  time  of 
King  James  í.  of  Endand,  The 
great  general  O'Donel,  field  mar- 
shal, •  chief  general  of  cavalry, 
governor-general  of  Transylvania 
and  grand  croix  of  the  military 
order  of  St  Theresa,  descended 
from  a  series  of  kings,  princes, 
or  counts,  who  have  maintained 
their  sovereign  independancy;  at 
least  from  me  second  century, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  of  England,  is  now  the  chief 
of  this  pnncely  family,  in.  Co- 
ndi '^ixhM^  from  whom  the  coun- 
try of  Jo-Cond;l  JdK/td  derives 
its  name,  was  the  ancestor  and 
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stock  of  the  CConels,  widely 
spread  throujb;hout  the  Counties 
of  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork ; 
that  country,  now  comprehend- 
ing the  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Conello,  in  the  Uounty  of 
Limerick,  was  more  anciently 
called  C;;t-bped;tmOftc,  or  other- 
wise C;;t-d^m07ic.  Hie  O'Conels, 
it  seems,  were  dispossessed  of 
that  territory  long  before  the 
twelfth  century ;  for  we  read  in 
the  Continuator  of  Tighemach's 
Annals  at  the  year  1155,  that 
0*Cinealy  and  O'Cuileain  wer» 
then  the  two  kings  of  )h  Cóndjl 
S^^Kftd,  and  that  uiey  killed  each 
other  in  a  duel  or  rencounter  on 
a  day  of  battle. 

CoDdil,  CKOm  condjl,  a  plague  in 
Ireland,  an.  540 ;  bujbe  ccndjl, 
another  plague  which  raged  in 
Ireland,  an.  1664. 

CondjlBe,  love,  friendship. 

Co/7d;lBedc,  upholding,  assisting. 

Coi7d7;t,  a  way,  a  road;  and  gen. 
condj/te. 

Condj/tbe,  as,  or  alike. 

Condj/it:,  condj/tt  bocojn  dUtrd,  a 
rout  of  wolves. 

Cond;f  ledc,  busily  employed. 

CondlU  love,  friendship ;  hence 
condjlBe. 

Condy,  a  carcass,  a  dead  body. 

CónBá;5;m,  to  stop,  stay,  or  with- 
hold. 

Co7jBd;^cne,  the  dogberry-tree. 

CouBtljbedn,  a  guard. 

Concljab,  a  conclusion, 

ConcuBdff,  or  co/)cumd;t,  (from  con, 
a  contracted  writing  of  c5-oan, 
vid,  ÓU  and  oujn,  i.  e.  a  river- 
hound,  or  an  otter,  and  cúmtx/t,  a 
lover  of  hounds  or  dogsj  has 
been  the  name  of  several  great 
personages  of  the  old  Irish :  the 
family  name  O'Connor,  whereof 
there  are  different  septs  de- 
scended from  different  stocks, 
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suph  at  the  great  O'Connor»  of 
Connaueht,  who  were  the  last 
kings  of  that  province;  O'Con- 
nor of  Kerry,  and  O'Connor  of 
Corcumroe,  both  descended  firom 
Fergus,  son  of  TiOff^  J?u<xb,  of 
the  Kuderician  race,  hereditary 
kings  of  Ulster ;  and  O'Connor 
Cianachta,  a  descendant  of  C;an, 
«on  of  Ol;ol6lu;m,  who  was  su- 
preme king  of  LeoLC-moj,  i.  e. 
of  Munster  and  Leinster  in  the 
third  century.  These  different 
O'Connors,  I  say,  were  so  called 
ftom  one  of  their  re^^ective  an- 
cestors named  Concu6<Xfi>  and 
yet  the  descendants  of  other 
great  princes  of  the  same  name 
were  not  called  by  that  of 
O'Connor,  such  as  ConcSBafi 
CDac  f^ledy-<x,  king  of  Ulster, 
said  to  be  a  cotemporary  of  our 
Saviour,  and  ConcúBa^  0*0;tjcn, 
sumamed  ]s|a  C<i&d;t<xc,  the 
fourth  descendant  of  the  great 
Brien-Boirbhe,  which  Conculki/i 
died  king  of  Munster  and  su- 
preme king  of  Leinster,  accord- 
ing to  the  Continuator  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighemach,  an.  1 142, 
wherein  he  is  marked  down  as 
the  eldest  son  of  Dermod  O'Bri- 
en, whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
the  throne  of  Munster,  an.  1 120, 
as  hi^  younger  brother,  Turlogh, 
second  son  of  Dermod,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  O'Briens  of  Tho- 
mond,  did  likewise  succeed  this 
Concah^fx  in  the  same  throne, 
an.  1142.  The  Genealo^cal 
Records  of  the  Mac  Brodmes, 
hereditary  antiquaries  of  the 
house  of  Thomond,  and  likewise 
those  of  the  Mulconneries,  not 
less  famous  genealogists,  after 
setting  down  Concuh^jx  f^la  C<x- 
éa;t<ic  as  the  eldest  son  of  Der- 
mod, mention  the  O'Briens  of 
Clangibbon,  whose  chiefe  reaáded 
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atBalyBhyhaii,now  in  the  County 
of  Tipperaiy,  and  the  O'Briens 
of  Coismagn,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  as  his  direct  descen- 
dants, and  consequently  the  direct 
descendants  of  Brien-Boirbhe ; 
I  mean  of  all  those  of  his  pos- 
terity that  bear  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  for  it  is  well  known, 
and  is  candidly  acknowledged 
by  the  now-mentioned  genedo- 

5ists,  that  the  Mac  Mwons  of 
liomond  and  the  Mac  Donals 
of  Darach,  in  the  same  country, 
are  the  true  direct  heirs  of  Brien* 
Boirbhe,  they  bemg  the  descen- 
dwits  of  Mortoch  Mor  O'Brien, 
kin^  of  all  Ireland,  and  eldest 
bromer  of  Dermod  O'Brien 
above-mentioned;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Mac  Mahons  have  pre- 
served, as  their  anns,  the  three 
lions  simply,  which  were  the 
royal  ensign  of  Brien-Boirbhe 
in  all  his  Dattles;  in  the  sapie 
manner  that  they  are  preserved 
as  arms  by  the  O'Briens  of  flie 
direct  line  of  Concuh^p.  j^la  Ctx- 
t<x;t<xc.  This  King  Coj)C4Íb<x;j 
had  his  surname  ^<x  C<x&aftiXc 
from  the  great  number  of  castles 
and  churches  whidi  he  built  in 
Munster,  besides  two  sumptuous 
monasteries  he  built  and  founded 
at  Ratisbomie  for  Irish  Bene- 
dictines, now  possessed  by  the 
Soots. — Fid.  Cambreusu  hvers. 
pag.  163,  164.  And  yet  neither 
of  the  two  families,  the  O'Briens 
or  the  Mac  Mahons,  are  the  di- 
rect chiefs  of  the  Royal  Dalcas- 
sian  race :  the  Mac  Eneirys  of 
Castletown  Mac  Eneiry,  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  who  are 
dispossessed  of  their  large  estate 
since  King  James  the  Second's 
time,  are  before  them  both  in 
the  order  of  lineal  descent,  being 
descended  from  the  eldest  son 
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of  Mahon,  king  of  Munster  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  elder  bro- 
ther of  Brien-Boirbhe,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  throne,  and 
afterwards  became  monarch  of 
all  Ireland.  Such  has  been  at 
all  times  tiie  instability  of  human 
grandeur  and  pre-emmence. 

Conba,  until ;  Iaí  donee  ;  conba 
tíajnjc  an  tap/-Ml,  donee  venit 
apostolus. 

Conbaj  j;/-,  a  coimtess. 

Co/jbayacb,  rage  or  fury. 

Conbjiea jdb,  a  separation. 

Conbwala,  embroidery,  sculpture. 

Conpdb  n<x  p<xj/te,  the  roaring  of 
the  sea. 

Conpiabac,  a  vulture. 

Conxa,  the  antlers  or  branches  of 
a  buck's  or  stag's  horns. 

Con  jd,  an  abbey  of  canons  regular 
in  the  County  of  Mayo. 

Conjd,  cotemporary. 

ConjdncoLc,  an  assistant. 

Con-^^fiXc,  a  kinsman ;  rectius 
cori)-poju;<-<xc. 

Con  jBSi;j;m,  to  keep,  to  hold ;  also 
to  attend. 

ConjKaj jteay,  abstinence,  tempe- 
rance. 

Conrbiijl,  a  habitation,  a  house,  a 
village. 

Con  jbáld;*,  a  stay,  or  support 

CoT)^ha]f^]m  d  lá;m,  1  restrain 
hmi. 

Conrcújf,  conquest 

Conjíi;;ieúb,  to  roar,  to  make  a 
great  noise. 

Conjdl,  gallantry,  bravery. 

Con^miijt,  to  hold;  conjmájb  <i 
lám<x  an  cojjeul,  her  hands  hold 
the  distaff;  bo  conjBSijb  fé,  he 
retained. 

Conjn<x;mr  to  help,  assist,  or  suc- 
cour. 

Con^nam,  aid,  assistance. 

Con j/ta,  a  narrative,  a  relation. 

Conjftiijbe,  a  relater  or  rehearser. 

Conj/iajm,  cunning,    craft,  inge- 
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nuity. 

ConT/tajm,  apparel,  clothing. 

Conla,  or  connla,  witty,  sensible, 
prudent ;  also  chaste. 

Conldc,  straw,  stubble,  hay. 

ConlMy  healthy. 

Conlan>  an  assembly. 

Conma;cne,  the  old  name  of  seve- 
ral districts  in  Connaught,  so 
called,  as  our  antiquaries  assure 
us,  from  Conrodc,  one  of  the 
three  sons  whom  CDajbm  Criudc- 
nd,  the  wife  of  0;l;oU,  king  of 
Connaught,  bore,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, in  one  birfli^  for  Fergus, 
an  exiled  king  of  Ulster,  before 
the  Christian  »ra.  Thus  Con- 
mdjcne,  of  Moyrein, divided  into 

,  two  parts,  the  one  otherwise  call- 
ed 1Í  n  jdjle,  or  línájle,  as  also 
CDujnce/t  (Ddolm5;idbd,  in  the 
County  of  Longford,  the  estate 
of  the  O'Farells,  and  the  other 
called  COajntjji  tolujf,  in  the  Co. 
Leitrim,  the  ancient  properW  of 
theMacRanells.  In  ttiis  partition 
I  follow  O'Dubhc^in's  Topo- 
graphical Poem,  with  which  Mr. 
Harris,  Eklitor  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  works,  agrees,  in  vol.  2. 

Sag.  48;  tíiough  the  learned 
Ir.  Flaherty  {Ogys*  pag.  275.) 
assigns  the  part  caUea  Xuptjji 
Colajf  in  the  County  of  Leitrim, 
to  the  (yFarells,  and  that  in  the 
County  of  Longford  to  the  Mac 
Ranells.  Conmdcne  of  Óunnooji, 
now  the  barony  of  Dunamore,  m 
the  County  of  Galway,  was  the 
ancient  estate  of  O'S;0bliijn,  ac- 
cording to  O'Dubhagain.  Con- 
iDdcne  Cii;le  Cold,  now  the  ba- 
rony of  Kilmaine,  in  the  County 
of  Mayo,  was  the  lordship  of 
0'Cdlcd;iá;n ;  and  Conm^x^n^ 
(Dd/td,  in  the  County  of  Galway, 
was  the  country  of  0*Cdbld, 
Eng.  (y Kelly.  This  Conmdcne 
is  now  the  barony  of  Ballyna- 
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hinsy. 
Conmaol,  the  proper  name  of  some 
famous  personages  of  the  old 
Irish^  particularly  of  the  son  of 
the  great  champion  Cuculajnn, 
and  of  whose  tragical  fate  of 
being  killed  by  his  father  in  a 
duel^  neither  of  the  two  being 
personally  known  to  tlie  other, 
the  reader  may  see  a  very 
moving  account  in  a  dissertation 
published  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans  of  the  year  1764,  under 
the  title  of  Memoire  de  M.de  C. 
au  Sujet  des  Poems  de  M.  Mac 
Pherson;  it  is  distributed  in  se- 
ven pieces,  between  the  months 
of  May,  June,  (which  contains 
two  pieces  in  two  different  vo- 
lumes,) August,  September,  and 
December,  vol.  2,  wherein  is  re- 
counted the  tragical  story  of 
Conmaol. 
Conn,  a  meaning,  sense,  reason. 
Connacb,  and  gen.  connacba,  tlie 
.     province  of  Connaught;  accon- 

n<xcM;B,  in  Connaught, . 
Connocboc,  a  Conacian« 
Connab,  wood. 

ConnujU  J5cta;iac,  the  lower  ba- 
rony  of  Connalla,  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  the  ancient  estate 
of  the  O'Cinealys,  the  O'CoUins, 
and  the  O'Sheehans ;  but  more 
anciently  of  the  O'Conels. 
ConnajU  Uáctdnac,  the  upper  ba- 
rony of  Conalla,  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  tlie  patrimony  of . 
the  Mac  Ennerys. 
Oinr)^)\i  pid.  conjmiijl,  to  hold. 
Connajl,  prudent;  vid.  conla,  id. 
Connajl,  a  civil  or  polite  farewell. 
Connaj/tcjno,  to  see  or  behold ;  bo 
connojftc  jre,  he  saw ;  bo  con- 
2)a;tc<x;r  muUújje  na  ^léjBte, 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
seen. 
Connaj/icle,  i.  e.  boj,  indulgent ; 
conna;/tcle  p/tj  r<xnn,  i.  e.  boj 


/te  bu;ne  ^mt),  to  be  indulgent 
to  an  infirm  or  weak  man. 
Connalt,  i.  e.  te<xc  cSjnn,  or  ce<x- 
mojft  b/teaj,  the  royal  seat  of 
Conn  of  the  hundrea  battles  at 
Ceari)0;t.  N.  B.  Ce<x-mo;t,  or 
Ceactn6;t,  literally  means  a  great 
house,  or  sumptuous  building. 

Connáo;,  a  preserving,  protecting, 

or  building. 
Conniiftta,  earnest 

Connca;^,  bo  connc^f  bajc,  it 
pleased  you,  i.  e.  visum  est  tibi. 

Connfpopy  controversy,  debate  ; 
bo  biiba/t  <V5  conn/^oib  ^jy, 
they  were  contesting  with  him. 

Conny^Ojb; je,  a  disputant,  an  ar- 
gumentator. 

Conn^ojbjjeoicc,  disputing,  con- 
troverting. 

Conntaj/tjfme,  a  prince's  court 

Connto;/tB/tjni),  to  allege,  or  main- 
tain. 

Conojbjm,  to  heed  or  regard. 

Con;t<3i,  an  agreement  or  compacts 

ConfKi,  a  bier. 

Conftabo;;!  and  con;i5;;t,  a  bearer, 
one  that  carries  a  corpse. 

Cony*ajn,  a  consonant  , 

Cony'al,  a  consul. 

Con;rtSiblii;be,  or  y-jot-coASijb^, 
constables. 

CotifXoXf  counsel,  advice. 

ConcoiBa;/tt,  chance,  peradventure, 
peril,  danger ;  join  contaBdj/it, 
doubtless,  truly 

ConnwBaMCCijic,  doubtful,  du- 
bious, dangerous,  hazardous. 

ConntaB<x/itac,  idem. 

Conta^/ttXjn),  to  affirm,  to  allege. 

Contact,  a  doubt 

Cont^fi  an  account,  a  reckoning. 

ContftájU,  opposition,  adversity. 

Cont;t2i;tba,  contrary.  ^  - 

Contftá/iMct:,  contrariety,  variety. 

Cont/tuAb,  lean,  poor. 

Cop<x^,  copper. 

Copd/t  and  comp/tajb,  a  compa- 
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^  Copoj,  and  copoTiX,  copojj,  in  the 
genit  dockleaf ;  Lat.  lapathwn. 

Capo;,  any  large  leaf  of  an  herb  or 
vegetable. 

Cojx  and  cujx,  sent ;  t^ji  éjf  <x  cOft 
^j\  <x  boijy,  after  she  had  been 
sent  back. 

Coyt,  a  state,  condition,  or  circum- 
stance. 

Co/t,  oi/t  co/t,  so  that,  to  the  end 
that;  co/t  jo  mú;pp;í>e,  that  ye 
may  teach ;  <X;t  c0;t  a;t  bjt,  <Xfi 
éán  cO;t,  at  all,  in  the  least ;  <X;t 
jac  eiin  cOfXy  by  all  means. 

Co/t,  music. 

Co/t,  a  twist  or  turn. 

Co;i,  a  throw  or  cast ;  also  a  rouud 
or  circular  motion. 

Co^,  surety. 

Co/t,  odd,  i.  e.  cojifi^ ;  ex.  ojnean 
m  co/t/td,  even  or  odd. 

Co^OL,  rather,  the  comparative  of 
có]fi ;  ba  cofia  bu;t:,  it  was  fitter 
for  you ;  C0fi<x,  a  weir,  or  dam. 

Co/t(X,  a  choir :  hence  the  Scottish 
word  coronach,  si^ifying  the 
Irish  cry ;  Lat  chorus. 

Co/t(X,  Ce^i)  ChOfiik,  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  near  Killaloe,  where 
the  ikmous  Brien-Boirbhe  had 
his  court 

COftoijab,  neatness,  trimness. 

Coftixjb,  a  pair,  a  couple;  c5/ta;b 
bo,  two  cows. 

Co/t<x;b,  cheese-runnet 

Co/ta;b,  a  champion,  a  hero ;  vid. 

Co/toLjbedcb,  a  recognizance. 

Co;t(X;5,  altliough. 

Co^dj^re,  a  curtain. 

Co;t<xnnoi,  a  territory  anciently  com- 
prehending Jdlenja,  (now  the 
barony  of  Galen,  in  the  County 
of  Mayo,)  Lujnja,  or  Lajjne, 
now  the  barony  of  Leny,  in  the 
County  of  Sli^o;  and  Cojriiwna, 
the  barony  of  Corran,  in  the 
same  county. 

Co/tcijiD,  to  turn. 
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COftb,  a  coach,  a  waggon. 
Co/tboL,  or  curiba,  lewdness,  incest : 
hence  cufibd  cujl,  perhaps  more 
properly  tíian  the  usual  expres- 
sion c^Oftba  cu;l,  to  signiiy  in- 
cest 

Co^ftd,  or  cu/tbd,  lascivious,  lewd, 
mcestuous.  In  the  Sclavonian 
language  curba  is  a  whore  or 
prostitute ;  and  kurva  the  same 
m  ttie  Hungarian. 

Coftbdb,  a  cast,  throw,  or  fling. 

Coftbajbe,  the  cramp. 

Co;tbaj;te,  a  cartwnght,  or  coach- 
maker. 

COfibojfte,  a  coachman ;  hat.  rhe* 
daritis.  t 

CofiC,  a  great  roimd  pot  or  chal- 
dron; hence  co/tciin,  a  small 
pot;  and  co/tc6j,  a  b^-hive. 

Co/tc,  children. 

Co;tcac,  a  moor,  or  marsh;  any 
sort  of  low  and  swampy  ground  ; 
hence 

Coftca,  the  old  Irish  name  of 
Cork,  a  large  city  built  on  a  low 
marshy  island,  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  river  Lee,  a  iH- 
mous  sea-port,  aud  the  greatest 
mart  of  trade,  for  import  of  all 
Ireland.  The  County  of  Cork 
is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
comprehending  nineteen  largp 
baronies  and  wree  bishopricks, 
Cloyne,  Cork,  and  Ross. 

COftca-boi;^jn,  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Clare,  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  O'Baiscins  and 
O'Donals. 

Co/tcd-e<xcl<xn,  a  territory  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  die  County 
of  Roscommon,  anciently  be- 
longing to  the  O'Hanlys  and  the 
CBrenans. 

Co|tcd-eat;iac,  a  territorv  about 
Uashel,  comprehending  the  tracts 
now  called  Onac  andCojll  na 
CD<U)(Xc. 

1  Co/tca-ba;b;}e,  a  barony  in  the  west 
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of  the  County  of  Kerry,  the  an- 
cient estate  of  tíie  O'FaUvies 
and  the  O'Sheas,  as  was  also  the 
barony  of  iXcijH  l?Siéac  in  said 
county. 

Co;tcoila;be,  now  called  Cotlii;be, 
a  territory  of  Carbury  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  of  Trhicn  enough 
has  been  said  at  tfie  words 
cajfib^  and  coKtdc. 

Co/tcom/túab,  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Clare,  formerly  the 
estate  of  O'ConnOfi  Co/tcano/tuoib 

•  of  the  Ruderician  race. —  Fid. 
the  notes  on  the  names  Condjib^fi 
and  Condi. 

Cortcu^,  red,  purple ;  co/ic/id,  id. 
nence  the  epithets  ZfiuabTle)- 
Tcal  cóm-c0;tc;td  spoken  of  one 
mat  has  a  charming  white  and 
red  in  his  complexion ;  Gr.  irop- 

itvpa,  Lat.  pnrvura.  Thus  the 
emo-Celtic  often  changes  the 
p  of  the  Greeks  and  Latin  into 
c/  as  co^  for  irovg  and  pes, 
cÁjrc  {or  pasca,  &c.  &c. 

CófiíC^,  a  pot 

Co/icápb,  now  the  County  of  Long- 
ford, anciently  the  patrimony  of 
the  Mulfinnys,  the  Mac  Cor^- 
vanes,  the  O'Dalys,  the  O'Sla- 
manes,  and  the  O^SkoUys. 

CoftcoT,  and  genit  co/icojje,  a 
bee-niye. 

Co;tCrtii;be,  a  tract  of  the  County 
of  Meath,  the  ancient  inheritance 
oftheCyHigys. 

Có/tba,  a  cord  or  line;  Gr.  xopSi|> 
and  Lat  chorda. 

Có/tmac,  hath  be«n  the  proper  name 
of  several  great  prmces  of  the 
old  Irish  nation. 

Co/tmoc,  sumamed  0'Ca;ledniijn, 
a  prince  of  the  Eugenian  race, 
descended  from  OU;ol-Olam, 
king  of  Munster,  and  supreme 
kins  of  Leinster  in  the  beginning 
of  me  third  century^  was  pro- 
'  taatmedkingofCad]^an.902, 
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according  to  tfie  Annals  of  ImV 
&llen,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  arch- 
bishop of  that  see.     In  the  year 

906  ne  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  ploinn  CD<ic  CD(X0l;^<jLclajn, 
king  of  Meath,  and  supreme 
king  of  Ulster  and  Connaught, 
and  by  CeoL^iuBoil  CD<xc  flOa;;te- 
jájn,  kmg  of  Leinster,  who 
jointly  plundered  his  country 
from  Cashel  to  Limerick.     In 

907  Conm<3LC,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Munster^retumed  their 
visit,  met  and  defeated  Cloinn 
and  all  his  forces  collected  from 
the  northern  provinces,  on  the 
plains  of  Moylena  in  Meath  ; 
marched  from  thence  to  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  and  returned 
home  victorious,  bringing  hos- 
tages from  the  different  powers 
he  had  attacked.     But  m  the 

iear  908  plann,  assisted  by  the 
ings  of  Connauffht  and  Leinster 
with  all  their  rorces,  attacked 
Cojxmúc  and  the  Momonians  on 
the  plain  of  Moyailbhe,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Connodc,  sumamed  Cajy,  i.  e.  be- 
loved, son  of  the  above  Ottjol- 
Olam,  was  supreme  king  of 
Munster  and  Leinster  in  the 
third  centuiy ;  he  is  the  stock  of 
the  Dalcassian  race,  from  whom 
descended  the  O'Briens,  the  Mac 
Mahons  of  Thomond,  the  Mac- 
namaras,  the  O'Kenedys,  and  se- 
veral other  noble  families. 

COftnoúc,  sumamed  O'Ciijnn,  Son 
of  Art,  was  king  of  Meath,  and 
supreme  king  of  the  two  northern 
provinces,  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  He  was  de- 
posed by  pCftju/-,  king  of  Ul- 
ster, notwithstaníÚng  me  efforts 
made  in  his  favour  1^  Cjm  and 
Coca  CdoBpaba,  two  sons  of 
OUM-Olam,  who   fought  two 
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batdea  against  pfs^nsor,  in  the 
second  of  which  tney  ooth  lost 
their  lives;  but  pe^ja^r  in  his 
turn  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Criona  by  the  hands 
of  the  renowned  champion  Láj^- 
LÍLxa,  brother  of  OUpl-Olum, 
ana  his  army  all  defeated  and 
routed  by  the  forces  of  Cajbj, 
son  of  the  now-mentioned  C)<xn, 
by  whose  prudence  and  valour^ 
as  well  as  by  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  arms  of  Lú;^  L&XiX^  that 
bloody  battle  was  gained  in  fa- 
favour  of  Cofimac,  who  there- 
upon recovered  his  crown,  llie 
aoove  C^an  is  the  ancestor  and 
stock  of  the  princely  families  of 
flie  O'Haras,  of  whom  Charles 
O'Hara,  of  Nymph's  Field,  in 
the  County  of  Sligo,  is  now  the 
direct  chief  of  the  O'Garas,  of 
the  O'Connors  of  Cj5u7<xct:a,  of 
the  O'Carols,  of  the  O'Meac- 
hairs,&x3. 

Co^ncliJiiiy  a  cupboard. 

CojWy  a  nom ;  Lat  corm/u 

COfkUi  a  drinkin^-cup,  because  an- 
ciently drinkmg-cups  were  of 
hom :  hence  the  comvcopice  of 
the  Latins;  Wal.  corn;  hence 
the  name  of  Cornwall,  from 
com^iUy  which  signifies  a  homy 
difi^  as  it  jets  out  into  the  sea 
with  homy  precipices.  —  Fid. 
Cambden  in  Cornwall. 

CofW^iy,  a  folding  or  rolling. 

CoftDdjm,  to  fold  or  plait 

Co/tnta,  folded  or  wrapped  up. 

Co/toj,  a  fiiggot,  a  bavm. 

Cortojn,  a  crown ;  Gr.  ico^vns  and 
Lat  corona;  copjoyn  fppe,  co» 
rona  spinamm. 

CortS;n-ma;;te,  the  rosary,  a  set  of 
beads. 

Co/ip,  the  body,  a  corpse;  Lat 
corpus. 

Co/iplén,  a  windbig-dUeet,  i.  e. 
lé;o6C07/ip.;  lAUMmuicorpom 


.  vd  cadaveris.  iN%>tó.-*Sti«bo 
observes  that  kena  or  lena  is  a 
GkJlic  or  Celtic  word.  The  Irish 
have  no  other  word  to  express  a< 
shirt  or  inside  garment  but  leii 
or  le;ne. 

Co^po^ba,  corporeal,  of  or  belongr 
mg  to  the  body. 

Co;t;t,  a  snout,  a  *bilL 

Coji^,  a  comer;  o  cO/i/iujB  29a  Wt- 
moin,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
<i;t  co;t^<x;B  na  J)4lt6;tA,  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar. 

Co/tfi,  any  bird  of  the  crane  kind; 
co^/i- jl<ijy,a  heron ;  co/tn-mOiHi, 
a  crane ;  cOfi^-j^Jiin,  a  oittera. 

Co/i/i,  odd ;  ujnojfi  co^t^A,  the  od4 
nimiber. 

Co;t;t,  a  pit  of  water. 

Co;i;i<i-m<x/tTu;b,  the  rabble. 

Co^^ixc,  a  fótter,  a  shackle. 

Co;t;i<xc,  wavering  or  inconstant. 

Comtdc,  a  marshy  or  feqny  pieoQ 
ot  ground. 

COfifi^pjn,  a  town  and  territory  in> 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'HefTemans  anil 
the  O'Quins. 

Co/i^iij  jjl,  gesture,  stirring  about. 

Co/t;tiiJ3jm,tomoveorstir;  also  to 
endeavour. 

Co^^iin,  a  sickle ;  co/t^áj)  bé^jxiú, 
a  prunkig-hook. 

CojifUxniXCi  hooked,  having  hooka. 

CcjxfiiaitiX,  crooked  or  hooked* 

Coji^h^Ttiy  to  carve  or  engrave. 

COrt/tOcab,  beúTliX  50  CO;i;tOC^bj 
lest  he  persuade,  or  move. 

COft^toi,  weary,  fatigued. 

COfipu'^^i),  a  motion,  also  to  mawe  ; 
7)j  cOfipioc^  tM,  thou  shalt  not 
stir;  maft  cO]\j\új'^e<Xf  old  tTOlaft 
fH^f  ix  ne<Lb,  as  the  eagle  stir% 
up  her  nest;  bo  co^/tu;;  oui 
talari),  the  earth  shook. 

COft;tu;  je,  idem, 

COfifta^jeac  and  co;tftajjceac, 
stixrmgf  active,  moving. 

Co/t/tajjeab,  injury ;  also  anger* 
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COfit^f,  debt. 

CO/téd,  of  or  belonging  to  sowing; 
fjol'COfiiú,,  sowing  seed. 

Co]ii:a]ji,  the  border  or  fringe  of  a 
garment 

Co/iubon,  coral. 

CO/tic joib,  subst,  an  ornament ;  dj 
co^u^db,  naending  or  dressing ; 
bo  co^ujab,  io  dress  out  or 
adorn;  co/tÚT-caéoi,  the  dress  or 
armour  of  a  nghting  man. 

COf,  the  foot,  the  leg,  is  like  the 
Gr.  irovc  and  the  Lat.  ves  ;  the 
letters  c  and  p  being  often  com- 
mutable  witli  respect  to  the 
Greek  and  Irish. 

Cof,  consideration. 

Cof^jiyjm,  to  teach,  to  instruct 

Co^djnt:,  a  reply,  defence,  &c. 

Cof^j^y  a  feast,  a  banquet,  or  re- 
past 

Cof^)jx,  a  bed. 

Cof^majl,  alike ;  corruptly  written 
copnu;l,  Lat  consimilis, 

Coyamldcb,  similitude,  a  parable, 
a  comparison. 

Cúfij),  a  path. 

Cofixn^jTOy  to  keep  off,  out,  or 
away,  to  defend,  to  preserve,  to 
Touch  a  thing,  to  maintain  and 
stand  to  it 

Ccfixnt^y  kept  off,  defended^  main- 
tained. 

Cúf^jttiX,  perplexed,  entangled. 

Cor^nt^c  ana  co;r<xnt6;/t,  the  de- 
fendant in  a  process. 

<0jrd;iacd,  fetters. 

Cofbojj\,  an  object 

COfC,  a  ceasing,  failing,  or  giving 
over. 

Core,  or  cof^y  an  impediment  or 
hinderance. 

Cojrcéjm,  a  step,  or  pace;  from 
coy-,  the  foot,  and  céjm,  a  de- 
gree. 

Cofóúf,  cost,  expense. 

Cojr^KX/^dc,  rich,  costly,  expensive. 

Cójf^úbf  a  stopping  or  suppress- 
mg. 
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Cof^ajiy  a  slaughter,  a  havoc. 

Cof^^fi,  a  triumph,  a  great  re- 
joicing; ;n;om  p<x  l7á|tí>  co^rjaj/i, 
Lat  f acinus  magni  trivmphi; 
and  C0JJÚ/1  jleacac,  victorious 
in  fight. 

Coy-joi/i<xc  and  co^/tac,  victo- 
rious, triumphant 

Corr;t<xc,  slaughter,  massacre ;  also 
of  or  belonging  to  the  same ; 
lam  co^<x/tac,  a  slaughtering 
hand. 

Co;^-lom,  barefoot 

CofAuiyiy  swift-footed. 

Copi)u;l,  like,  as. 

CopT)u;leacb,  imitation,  likeness, 
or  similitude. 

Co^^nab,  defence,  preservation.  ^ 

Co;^n<xm,  to  defend  or  niaintBÍn; 
noc  bo  cO;rn<xb<x;t,  which  they 
held;  also  to  cost;  bo  cOf^jn 
bdíí)  6/1,  it  cost  me  gold. 

Cop70im,  a  defence,  or  protection ; 
ixj  cornam  <x  c;/it,  defending 
his  rignt 

COfnixrDy  swimming. 

Coy-n<xm,  war,  batUe. 

Coffi^Cy  slaughter,  massacre,  &c. 

Cofc^f^c,  sumptuous,  costly, 

Cofujf^e,  wila  chervile;  Latin, 
chcerefolittm. 

Cot,  a  part,  a  share,  a  portion,  or 
division ;  a  qttota. 

CotOL,  a  coat,  an  outside  garment; 
cota  ban,  a  groat 

Cotdjj,  a  good  correspondence  or 
harmony;  ;o  mheji  <x6ntOL  ajuy- 
cotaj5  jhjjx  a  TclannoijB  jo 
hjiiiy  insomuch  that  union  and 
luurmony  will  always  subsist 
among  their  children. 

Cot:iijj;m,  to  be  afraid. 

Cotcajb  and  cotcoinujB,  in  parts 
or  pieces ;  vid.  cajb  and  coc.^^ 

Cot,  meat,  victuals;  hence  cotil- 

Cotdb,  a  support,  a  preservmg,  a 

protection. 
Cota;  jjm  and  cota j^^b;  to  feed,  to 
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.  support,  maintain,  &c. ;  aj  co- 
cújab  <x  /•ejlBe,  maintaining  his 
i>ossession. 

totoui,  a  cough. 

Cot-Ion,  viaticum,  or  provision  of 
victuals  for  a  journey. 

Cotujab,  (vid.  coca;^;m,)  a  stay, 
or  support ;  a  rampart ;  also  food 
or  sustenance. 

Cottuh,  a  mountain. 

Cfuxhixh,  religion ;  <xn  c/táBoib  Ca- 
to;l;ce,  the  Catholic  religion; 
also  more  properly^  devotion; 
hence  b|iéaj-CftÍLKab,  false  de- 
votion or  hypocrisy. 

C/táb,  pain,  anguish,  torture,  vexa- 
tion. 

C/táb<x7m,  to  torment,  to  vex ;  bo 
c;táb<xba/i,  they  vexed;  cnéb 
pXfi  Cfi<X]h  tú,  why  hast  thou 
aflBicted  ?  Gr.  Kpovo),  to  strike. 

Cjx<y]hh)<y^9  mortification. 

Cftajbbjj,  a  religious  order  of  peo- 
ple, any  persons  that  mortify  the 
passions. 

C/tájBéeac,  devout,  pious. 

C;tii;Bceacb,  devotion. 

C/tiiibte,  tormented,  vexed,  afflict- 
ed.^ 

C/tájbce<xcb,  misery,  by  famine, 
hunger,  &c. 

Cft<x)T,  a  rocky  or  craggy  place ; 
WS.  kraig,  a  rock  or  stone. 

Cji^jmOfx,  gross,  corpulent. 

C;ioi;mp-;árj,  the  torpedo  or 
crampfisn. 

C/tájn,  a  sow,  the  female  of  a 
beast. 

CjxiXjnjm  and  cjxejnjm,  to  gnaw. 

Cj\<x]ntfeile,  tough  phlegm. 

C;i<x;t:c,  snrunk. 

Cftampjx,  a  knot 

Cftonab,  a  choosing  by  lots. 

C/t<xn<xjl<xc,  a  carpenter. 

Cft<3Lnii;be,  a  decrepid  old  man. 

Cftoincd/t,  a  lot 

Cftdncu/^,  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

CftanbolB,  lottery. 

Cj\<xnf:<yjftjne,  sorcery. 
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Cji^nn,  a  tree;  Cfx<xnn  c/tjteac, 
an  aspen-tree;  c/iann  old,  an 
olive-tree ;  c/tdnn-teannta,  a 
press. 

CjiiXnn  bo/tbájn,  a  kind  of  music 

•  made  by  putting  the  hand  to  tlie 
mouth. 

Cjx^nn  5(X;l,  lattices  before  the  al- 
tar, for  separating  the  laity  from 
the  clergy. 

C/tiXnnbd,  aecrepid;  jrea/t  Cftann- 
b<x,  a  decrepia,  stooping  man. 

C/t<xn/7lac,  boughs  or  branches  of 
a  tree;  also  stalks  of  roots  or 
plants;  corrupte  clanlixc, 

C]\iXnn-f<xoj\,  a  carpenter. 

C/tann-toi/tftoijnj,    a   drawing  by 

.    lots. 

C/KXnn-cufi,  a  casting  lots ;  bo  ;t;n- 
neiXXxxjx  CfMXnncufX  a;ft,  tliey  cast 
lots  for  it 

CjxiXnn  Tappon,  the  herb  henbane; 
Lat.  riyoscvamus. 

C/taob,  a  bush,  a  bough,  or  branch ; 
c/toioB  cojmeofú.  y^eul,  a  pedi- 
gree ;  also  the  sway  or  chief  ho- 
nour of  an  action ;  rect.  crtaom ; 
quod  vide  6j<xm-Cft<xoB,  tne  an- 
cient occult  manner  of  writing  of 
the  Irish  Druids  or  Celts. 

CfciioBoi;m,  to  sprout,  or  shoot 
forth. 

C^áoBaoin,  orCft3io;B;n  cno,a  clus- 
ter or  Dunch  of  nuts. 

C/táoB  )?úab,  in  the  County  of  Ar- 
magh, remarkable  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  Ruderician 
chanapions  CajxiXjhe  rxx  C;t<xojBe 
í?aáb. 

Cfuxób  ;^<iO;ljm,  to  disperse,  to 
propagate,  to  delineate,  to  ex- 
plain, enlarge  upon ;  also  to  set 
down  a  genealogical  table  of  li- 
neal descent;  c/taoB^-jaojle  <xn 
tfO)hrZ^J^>  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel. 

C;iao;BJ/7,  a  bush;  diminutive  of 
c/tao;B. 

C;tJi;bte,  shod;  pot  Iks  c/\i;bte; 
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vid.  cjiúh. 
Cfiaojpn,  a  glutton. 
Cpxxoíi),  a  branch;   Lat.  ramus; 

either  the  Latins  threw  off  the  c, 

or  the  Celts  pre6xed  it 
CfúiOf,  excess,  gluttony,  revelling ; 

Gr.  ajc€(>a(rea,  intemperantia. 
Cj\<x)Of<xcy  a  glutton,  a  debauchee, 

imtemperant 
Cjuxofio)  and  Cj\<xOf<yn^Cf  idem. 
C^áojrjroéiX/tjfiXjn,  a  gargarism^ 
CfUXOf^lM^h,  gargling,   or   gar- 

garismg. 
CtuyOfOjfxey  a  riotous  spendthrift. 
C/tiio^6l,  drunkenness,  or  excessive 

dnnking. 
C/iapab,  a  contraction;    also  to 

shrink,  to  contract ;  also  to  crush. 
Cftoiplú;  jjm,  to  fetter,  to  bind. 
C/i<xpt<x,  wrapped,  contracted. 
C;tapujy-ju;l,   the  twilight ;    Lat. 

crepttsculum, 
CfXiXf,  the  body ;  diminut  cjxiXfiin 

and  cjiixjfjn. 
C/toi^ab,  a  box,  or  small  coffer ; 

vtd.  c,tiirzdb. 
C/tatab,  shaking. 
C/KXWm,  to  shake;  also  to  sprinkle. 
Cji^ifx^Cf  a  plashy  bog,  scarce  pas- 
sable. 
Cfxáf^^,  a  pitcher,  earthen  pot. 

Sec. ;  Cfiuf^^  beo/iac,  a  pitcher 

of  beer. 
Cjxé,  the  Creed. 
Cf\é,  dust,   earth,   clay;    Cjxé   na 

tdlnxin,  the  clay  or  dust  of  the 

earth. 
Cfxé,  the  keel  of  a  ship. 
C;teaB  mujce  pjab,  hartVtongue; 

adiantwn  nigrum. 
Cjié^cdfi,  a  vestry. 
C/teac,  a  prey,  booty,  spoil ;  gen. 

c^ejc  and  c;te;ce. 
C/teac,  an  army,  host,  &c. ;  potius 

C/teac,  a  wave,  a  billow. 
C^eac,  blind. 

C/teac,  woe,  ruin ;  mo  c;ieac,  my 
ruin. 
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Cfieocab,  a* preying  or  plundering, 
a  ruining. 

C/teacabo;/t,  a  robber,  a  plunderer, 
c/teactoj/t,  wfem.  "* 

C/téacb,  a  wound,  a  sore,  a  stripe ; 
Cfteacba  mjc  óé,  the  wounds  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

C/teacbaj/tbeac,  full  of  scars. 

C/teacblo/trac,  full  of  scars  or 
sores  on  the  legs. 

C/téac/tajm,  to  mark  or  stigmatize, 
to  bum  with  a  searing  iron. 

C/teab,  or  c/téb,  i.  e.  cÍL-/teb,  from 
c<x,  i.  e.  what,  and  /tab,  i.  e. 
thing,  Lat  res^  what,  why,  where- 
fore, for  what  reason;  like  the 
Latin  quare,  and  more  literally 
like  the  Latin  qua  re  de,  or  de 
yvnre;  Ir.ca/teb;  in  the  Wei. 
it  is  pa  reid,  whi^h  is  of  the 
same  root,  p  and  c  being  com- 
mutable  with  each  other;  tnd. 
cof  supra. 

C/teaba,  clerkship,  clergy. 

C/téabac,  wounded. 

C/tebal,  religious,  worshipping. 

C/teabla,  clergy. 

C/teabma;;!,  faith. 

C/teab/tab,  a  chariot 

C/teajroT,  powder,  dust,  earth. 

C/teajac,  rocky ;  also  a  cliff  or 
crag,  a/t  c/teajac  na  bajUe, 
upon  the  crae  of  the  rock  ; 
c/teajma/t,  rocky. 

C/teajná;j;m,  to  tremble. 

C/tearma/t,  craggy,  rocky,  full  of 
rocks  or  clifts. 

C/tea;Bceac,  sacred,  devout 

C/team-í7Úa)l,  the  noise  of  people 
carousing. 

C/tean,  a  buying,  or  purchasing. 

C/tean-iijt:,  a  market-place. 

C/teanam,  to  consume. 

C/teaotam,  to  wound  or  hurt 

C/teapab,  contraction. 

C/teapal,  entangling;  vid.  c/ia- 
plu;j7m. 

C/teapla;n),  to  stop  or  stay,  to 
hinder. 
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C/iea/idb,  a  bending  or  crooken- 

C/teaftal,  a  retaining  or  withhold- 

'     ing. 

C^teoL^,  or  cjxjOf,  a  girdle;  vid. 
cjxpf;  Wei.  guregis,  and  Cor. 
grigis. 

Cfie^f,  to  set  or  lay. 

C^eiXf,  nanow^  strait;  Cfie^f- 
ciif,  a  narrow  house;  CfxciXf 
mjii,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Cjtc^f,  a  shrine. 

Qieajram,  to  tire,  to  fatigue. 

C/teayi  TCLb,  a  girding. 

C^eat,  uie  form  or  figure  of  a  per- 
son's complexion^  or  state  of 
body. 

C/teat:,  a  science;  also  knowledge, 
judgment 

Cftéata,  earthen. 

C/teiitoc,  an  hurdle  of  rods  wat- 
tled together.  • 

CitetiXfi,  faithful,  religious,  holy, 
consecrated* 

Cfie^tM,  a  sanctuary,  or  shrine ; 
Wei.  Jowr,  a  relic. 

Cfieút^jfi,  Creator. 

C/teata^ájt,  a  sanctuary. 

C;tedt,  a  swan. 

C/ieatúb,  a  trembling. 

C/teatajm,  to  make  one  tremble, 
to  tremble. 

C/teaéái),  «  diaking,  or  quivering. 

Cj\eixiniij-^po,  idem  quod  c/teac- 
nujab. 

Cf(eari)Ú2;ab,  to  make  one  tremble. 

Cj\e<xtfi^,  a  wilderness. 

C;teata;t,  a  creature. 

CfXGdóúc,  sinfuL 

C/téb,  wherefore ;  Cfteb  le,  where- 
with ;  vid.  c^eoib. 

Cfteb,  the  ore  of,  any  metal;  ex. 
c/téb-úmoL,  the  ore  of  brass. 

C/téb-úma,  tíie  ore  of  brass. 

C;te;be<xrr),  or  c^e^bjoii),  faith,  be- 
lief; únn-fO  Cb]fte;b)om  CatO)- 
l;ce  cTb^alba,  in  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  faith. 

Cj\ejXx)m,  to  believe,  give  credit  to ; 
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Lat.  credo. 
C/ie;b;r})eac,  or  c;ie;bme<xc,  faith- 
ful, believing;    plur.  c;te;biT);j 
and  CftejbmeacdjB. 
C/tejbte,  believed. 
C;ie;bte6j;t,  a  creditor, 
C;te;bm,  a  disease. 
C;te;bmeac,  full  of  sores. 
Cfte;bmjm  and  cjiG)pjm,  to  gnaw 
or  chew;  cj\eji>TOji>  cnári),  pick- 
ing of  bones. 
C/te] j;oc  and  Crtcajac,  rocky,  full 

of  rocks:  Wei.  krei^iog. 
C;tejJ7;m,  to  gnaw,  to  chew. 
Cfie;;<";neam,  a  scar. 
Cj\e)ijfi,  a  cup,  madder,  or  pitcher. 
Cfié;tj/i;7},  a  little  sieve. 
C/ienr)<i;jte,  terrified. 
C;téob<x^,  a  rail,  or  sieve. 
C;te6p<i;m,  to  seduce. 
C/te^5ui,  a  girdle. 
C]\eftiXn,  religious,  pious. 
C/tey-ean,  old  earth,  or  clay. 
C^eubfa,  vid.  c/te<xb,  why,  where- 
fore. 
C/iJ,  the  heart ;  rectius  c/jOjb;  I-<at. 

coTi  cordis;  vid.  c/to;b. 
C/ijac,  jpro  Cftjtedc,  trembling ; 
cjiMn  c/ijoc,  or  c;t;ée<xc,  the 
aspen-tree. 
C^;ab,  earth,  clay;  cjt;<3ib  loj^ce, 
a   potsherd ;    foyc^^c    c;t;ab, 
earthen  vessels. 
C/tJaM,  earthen,  made  of  clay. 
C/t;<xb-luc,  a  mole. — PL 
Cj\j<xi>a)j\e,  a  husbandman,  a  tiller. 
Cftjoipac,  rougli. 
C;t;<3icd/i,  a  sieve ;  c;t;<xt<XK  media, 

a  honeycomb ;  Lat  criortivi. 
Cjijútfi^c,  a  wilderness. 
C/t;at/tab,  a  sifting;  Lat  cribro 

-are. 
Cjxjhy  swiftness,  haste,  speed ;  po/t 
cjxjb,  speedily ;  vid.  in  voce  cej/t- 
njne  supra. 
Cfijc,   a  land  or  country ;    vid. 

c^;oc. 
C;i;ljb,  a  buying,  or  nurchasing. 
Cjxjtjn,  a  box,  or  small  coffer. 
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C/i;mce;tt:,  second  milking. 

Cjijne  and  c;t;ne<xcb,  rottenness  or 
withering. 

C/tj/ieam,  cloc  nd  c;i;neamna,  cor- 
ruptly for  cloc  na  c;nne<xmna, 
the  stone  of  fatalitj',  or  fatal 
stone,  or  the  coronation  stone  of 
the  Scottish  kings;  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  l;<x  pdjl.  This 
famous  coronation  stone  of  the 
Irish  Scots  is  now  preserved  as 
a  great  curiosity  and  monument 
of  antiquity  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

C;t;neam,  to  fall. 

Cjxjnljn,  a  writing-desk. 

Cjrjnvnjol,  a  wood-louse,  a  wall- 
louse. 

Cfijn;m,  to  bite. 

Cft;  teac,  fretting. 

Cf\]ób,  a  jest,  a  trifle. 

C;t;Oc,  preferment ;  bo  cá^]i>  fé  d 
cc|t;c,  he  was  prefered. 

Cfijoc,  an  end  or  conclusion,  a  pe- 
riod ;  t; jeab  curt)  c^;ce,  let  it 
come  to  pass. 

Cfijoiy  a  region,  territory,  or  king- 
dom ;  for  example, 

Cjijoc  Cuj/ic,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  baronies  of  Burren  and  Cor- 
camruadh  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  where  Core  of  the  Rude- 
rician  race  had  been  king  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  our  genealogists. 

C;i;oc  5  pe;bl;me,  a  territory  in 
tfie  County  ef  Wexford,  the  es- 
tate of  the  O'Murphys. 

Cjijoc  Caúl(Xn,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  anciently 
the  property  of  the  sept  of  the 
O'Kellys  oi  the  Lagenian  race. 

Cjxjoc  plajnn,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  province  of  South  Munster, 
so  called  from  VlCinn  Coié/tdc, 
an  ancient  king  of  the  same. 
C;tJoc  rxx  Cceabac,  a  territory  in 
Moath,  tlie  ancient  property  of 
•  OToiUdmajn,  Eng.  O'Fallon. 
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C;ijoc  CnoBdb,  also  in  Meath,  the 
ancient  lordship  of  O'Óabáp. 

C  ft  Joe  5  CPdjnj,  a  district  in  the 
Queen's  County,  the  estate  of  the 
O'Coelajfy  i.  e.  the  O'Keylys. 

Cjijoc  6  CDboLjftce,  a  teritory  be- 
tween the  King's  County  and 
that  of  Kildare,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  the  Mac  Gormans. 

Cjijoc  6  CDuije,  a  district  in  the 
Queen's  County,  the  estate  of 
the  O'Coelujp" 

Cjijoc-c^jjihjie,  ^  otherwise  called 
Siol  (Dujfijéab,  a  territory  about 
Siigo,  comprehending  a  good 
share  of  the  barony  of  Carbury, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Conor  Sligo. 

CjipciX  Tid]fte<xc,  the  barony  of 
Roch's  Country,  or  Fermoy,  so 
called  in  late  ages;  its  former 
name  being  CDajjrejne. 

Cjijocni^jTjm,  to  end,  to  finish,  or 
accomplish;  bo  c;t;0cj7<xjb  fé, 
he  finished. 

Cftjoénajjée,  finished,  concluded. 

C;t;Ob<x;i,  a  leech;  $an^uisuga; 
also  a  woodcock ;  potius  Cfie<x- 

Cji)0\y  a  chest  or  coflfer. 

C/i;omt<xn,  a  fox. 

Crtjomtixn,  the  name  of  several 
Kings  in  Ireland. 

Cfijona,  old,  ancient;  also  prudent, 
sage;  Gr.  jcpevo»,  jvdicoy  seems 
to  bear  an  affinity  to  this  word ; 
c;t;on  l<xoc,  corruptly  said  c/tonn- 
laoc,  an  micient  or  old  man. 

C/tJon,  withered,  dry,  rotten ;  con- 
n<xb  c/ijon,  rotten  wood. 

C/tJondjiT),  to  wither,  or  fade,  to  de- 
cay, also  to  be  extinct;  ex.  /to 
c;iJon/-db  ujle  dct  bd)n-y-l;ocb, 
cejn  mótd  OomndU,  they  all  be- 
came extinct  (or  dwindled  away 
into  obscurity)  all  to  female  pos- 
terity, excepting  Donald,  (who 
had  issue^;  n;  c/t;onpd;b  d 
bu;Ue,  its  leaf  will  not  fade. 

C;i;oncdn,  a  strife,  a  tumult. 
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C/tjonconajm,  to  strive  or  contend ; 

a  nahjjx  bo  c;tJonc<xnaba;t  /ijom, 

when  they  contended  with  me. 
Cjx]Onmon,  a  collection. 
Cfijonn^,  wise,  pnident,  sage. 
Cjijonn^dóf  wisdom,  wit 
Cftjonnlac,  tcmchwood. 
CfxjOf,  a  girdle,  cingle,  belt,  or 

girding-string ;   Armor,  guris  ; 
'   vid,  cjxeiXf,  idem. 
CfijOfiXc,  tight. 
Cfijofac    and  c/t;o/\ijb,    written 

sometimes  for  jn jorac,  embers. 
C;tio;rb,  Christ,  tne  Messiah,  and 

Saviour  of  mankind. 
Cjxjofby  swift,  quick,  nimble. 
Cjijofb-^iiXjjii  a  godfather. 
CfxjOfl^c,  a  limit  or  border. 
Cfi)Ofl<xc,  9  girding  of  the  loins. 
^f^JOfVjijpTn,  to  gird,  to  limit,  or 

determine ;  bo  c/tjoylu j j  fé,  he 

girded. 
Cft;oy-loLjTCe,  girded. 
C/tjOjrt:,  Chria^  our  Creator. 
Cjx]0fxolf  crystal;   Arm.  krisUU, 

Gr.  xpcvroXXoc^  Lat.  ckrystal- 

C;t;(yQCil<]in)dil,  transparent 

C/tpjrta,  giraed. 

C/tTóJncamajl,    christian-like,    hu- 
mane, 

Cji]dftaml<xcty  Christianity. 

Cftpfcuc  and  c/ijoy-tujbe,  a  Chris- 

.    tian;  cjtjofbujp  idem. 

CftjCíCúti)^jl,  earthen,  made  of  day. 

Cjijotixn^c,  trembling. 

C;t;otcoiDaboj^,  a  potter. 

C^tjotniijOLb,  fear,  oread,  horror. 

Cft)oéná)iea;m>  to  tremble. 

C;tjocjr^(x6a;/te,  a  potter. 

C^;;r-ce<U)5<il,  a  swaddling  band. 

^Mf^J^^í  smews, 

Cjxjt,  the  back. 

Cfijt,  alitery  c^Jbc,  a  region  or 
country;  hence  c^Jéeac,  is  a 
coimtryman;  and  có;j-c;tjteac, 
corrupted  into  co^j/tjoc,  is  a 
stranger,  i.  e.  a  provmce-man,  or 
one  of  another  province. 
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C;i;t,  or  Cftjot,   a  trembling,  or 

shaking;  c/tTt-talmcu),  an  ^írth- 

quake. 
Cfi;c,  and  genit  c;ieoit<x,  a  fit  of  an 

ague,  the  ague,  a  trembling  ; 

^elsh  krydy   and  Greek  icpa- 

C;t)t-be<iH)6);t,  a  potter. 

Cfi^teoic,  shaking ;  c/ioinn  c;t|- 
teac,  an  aspen-tree. 

C^jt-edTal  and  c/ijteajla,  terror, 
astonishment ;  <xj  c^jt-eajoil, 
trembling. 

C;t;é  eaxldc,  astonished, timorous. 

C^;t- jalaft,  the  palsy ;  /to  rláná;- 
jeiib  le  Jpy-a  Óo;U  c.-^df  ba- 
c2ijcc,  ba;b;/t  y  luct  c/t;t  j<x- 
l<x;/t  ^-^uf  clajme,  jjr  luct  jaca 
tejbme  e^le,  &c.,  Jesus  healed 
the  blind  and  lame^  the  deaf  and 
the  paralytic,  the  lepers,  and 
those  who  were  afflicted  with  all 
sorts  of  disorders  and  sickness. 
--Leaba/i  b/ieac. 

C/tjtjbe,  cause  of  fear  and  horror. 

C/t;tjb,  terrible,  horrible. 

C]\]i)n,  a  drinking-cup. 

C/t;tné<xl,  a  shower. 

Cjififxc,  sparkles  of  fire  arising 
m)m  the  clashing  of  weapons. 

Cftjub<x;tnac,  the  hiccup. 

Cjxjan,  a  wolf. 

Cfidy  a  hut  or  hovel ;  c/to  jeoib,  a 
goose-pen ;  cjxó  muc,  a  hog-sty  ; 
WeL  kran-moc,  and  Cor.  krou- 
moch  ;  also  a  fortress^  or  fortified 
place. 

C;to,  death  ;  C/to,  an  iion  bar. 

C/t6,  children. 

Cfio,  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  Gr.  Ktiag, 
the  eye  of  a  needle. 

C/iO,  strait  or  narrow. 

C;tOdJ7,  correction. 

Cftob,  a  hand,  a  fist,  a  paw ;  6  c/tob 
<Lji  majiixmajn,  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  bear;   pi.  C/tobona  and 

C;l0b<U7a^b. 

Cpob-p/tKXciijn,  tlie  herb  crane's- 
bill;  LAt  geranivm. 
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C;io6al,  genital. 

C;toBunja;b,  clusters. 

C/tocá/},  a  remarkable  hill  of  the 

country  railed  <lo;B  p<x;lse,  in 

the  County  of  Kildare. 
Cftoc,  saffron ;  Lat  crocus. 
CfiOc,  red ;  Brit  coch. 
CfXOCy  the  gallows^  or  a  cross  to 

hang  malefactprs. 
C;tOc<xb,  giief,  vexation. 
Cftocab,  a  hanging. 
C;tOcajm,  to  hmig,  to  crucify. 
C/tocdft,  a  body. 
C;t6ca;tb  and  CK0c<i;ibÍLb,  a  bier; 

commonly  called  c;toca/t. 
CfXOchojfXj^  a  hangman. 
C/tocftúdjb^  the  name  of  an  idol 

amongst  the  old  Irish. 
C/tob,  cattle^  cows. 
Cfiob,  a  dowry,  a  wife's  portion ; 

hence  colpa  c/tojb,  a  woman's 

portion  in  cattle. 
Cftoba,  a  flipper. 
C/toba    and    c^bdcba,    valiant, 

brave;  also  smart,  terrible;  as 

cat  Cfioba :    it  is  pronounced 

Cftoja. 
Cftobact:,  valour,  bravery. 
Cftobájbe,  an  heir. 
Cfiób^ojnn,  a  bunch  of  berries.  , 
C/tobjitiV,  the  hand-gout ;  cAtro- 

gra. 
Cftobmajn,  the  wrist 
Cfto^all,  the  crocodile. 
C;toj<Xii,  i.  e.  J?ác  Cftúoicd;/),  called 

also  i?ejl);  noi  I?;oj,  one  of  the 

regal  houses  of  Connaughtin  the 

County  of  Roscommcm. 
C;tojBeal,  coral. 

CftOjcbe, hanged;  cnocb^i,  idem. 
C/to;c;on,  arskin,  a  hide,  or  pelt; 

Arm.  crochen;  genit  CfiojCDe, 

and  plur.  c/tojcjnn. 
C^jbc;  the  heart;  bo  ta^ab  a 

c^jbe^  his  heart  fmnted ;  bo  Bi 

a  Cfto;be  oij  luc^  his  bowels  did 

yearn;  Gr.  Kapha,  and  Meta- 

thesi,  cradia;  Lat  corde,  abl.  a 

CO?-,  cardk. 
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Cftojbeoct:,  a  portion,  or  dowry ; 
tnd,  c/tob  ;  sometimes  written 
c;t5djbe<xct:. 

C;t6;beam<ii;l,  hearty,  generous. 

C^ojbean,  a  gallant^  a  lover,  a 
sweetheart 

CftOjbe  Bfuib,  contrition. 

Cftojbeo;,  a  mistress  or  sweet- 
heart 

CftojlJ^e  <ui  Biiiy,  the  extreme 
agonies  of  this  life ;  also  c/tolj^ 
infirmity,  and  c^Sljjceac,  in- 
firm. 

Cfiojm,  genit  of  c;túm,  crooked. 

CjiójmfZJdi,  or  caaj;i-y^)<it:,  a 
crooked  target 

Cftojnjc,  a  chronicle,  an  amtal. 

C^oj/);c;m,  to  colour, to  paint;  Gr. 
yp(úvi09  colore;  CKODajiT),  idem, 
from  Cfion,  qd.  vide. 

CfiOjnjcfrti,  to  correct 

Cjxojf,  a  cross ;  also  CfiOjfe. 

CfiOjffmU  a  cross-prayer,  i.  e. 
with  hands  stretched  across. 

CfiOjftjne,  a  diameter. 

C/iO;;r^li  je,  a  by-way,  or  road. 

C/tojt,  snook;  bo  c;io;c  me,  I 
shook ;  bo  c/to;teiiba;t,  they 
trembled. 

ChOjtée,  waved,  tossed ;  also  sprin^ 
Ued. 

Cfto-loc,  a  place  where  malefactors 
are  executed.^ 

CfiSLójtjmt  to  give  a  mortal  wound. 

C/tolojcjjce,  dangerously  wound- 
ed. 

C/tono  conoijl,  a  plague ;  vid.  co- 

Cftom,  and  genit  Cftojm,  crooked, 
bending  down ;  Belg.  krom,  Grer. 
krumb,  Wd.  krtan. 

Cftomab  and  c;toma;m,  to  bow 
down,  to  bend;  bo  cfiom  fjOf 
bon  J6bal,  he  bowed  down  to 
the  idol ;  aj  c/tomab,  bowing  or 
bending. 

CfiOn)<xn,  a  kite. 

Cfiomiin,  the  hip,  or  hip-bone. 

C;tomc;tuac,  a  tamous  Irish  idol. 
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C;iom-le<xc,  an  altar  for  heathenish 
worship,  on  whioh  the  Pagans 
offered  sacrifices. 

C/tom/tOy^,  pro  jo/im-fio^,  grey- 
eyed. 

Cjion,  a  sign  or  mark. 

Cjioriy  brown,  dun-coloured,  red; 
also  swarthy. 

Cj\dn,  time ;  b;5c/ion,  want  of  time ; 
Gr.  x(>ovoc9  tempus. 

C/t6na)rr)  and  c;tOn<x;j;m,  to  be- 
witch; also  to  blush  for  shame; 
úDDpn  p.6  Cfidn^)i  peab<x/i, 
hereupon  Peter  blushed  for 
shame. — Le<xB<Xft  hjxe^c. 

CpOnSin,  the  base  in  music ;  c/to- 
n<xn  Jácba;ic<xnu;<-,  cantus-bas- 
sus. 

CfiOTiim,  any  dull  note;  also  the 
buzzing  of  •  fly  or  other  insect 

C/tonnoj,  a  kind  of  basket,  or 
hamper. 

C^onoj,  a  roundle  or  circle,  and 
figuratively  a  castle,  fortress,  &c. 

CftOjit<xJj)m,  to  loathe,  to  abhor, 
to  detest 

CfiOf,  a  cross ;  also  a  let  or  hin- 
derance. 

C/toyac,  streaked. 

CjxOjT^iy  and  CfxOf^jm,  to  cross,  to 
hinder  or  debar  a  person  from 
an  action :  cjxOf^jro  O/tc,  1  for- 
bid you. 

C/iopdA,  a  crossing,  a  stopping,  or 
hindering. 

Cj\Of<xn^ct>,  perverseness,  peevish- 
ness. 

C/to^andcb,  a  kind  of  versifica- 
tion. 

CfiOfixntCij  froward,  perverse. 

Cft0y-6j,  a  small  cross. 

CjiCfjx^,  i.  e.  c/to^-jrijdn,  a  cross- 
road, or  a  cross  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  roads. 

Cjxofc^y  prohibited. 

Cftotoic,  crooked,  hunch-backed; 

hence  the   family-name  of  the 

O'Crottys  of  Lismore,  descended 

from  Teige  O'Brien,  sumamed 
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Cfcotac,  of  the  branch  of  Con- 
nor O'Brien,  son  of  Mahon 
Maonmhuigh  O'Brien,  princes 
of  Thomond  in  the  fourteenth 
centiuy.  Tliis  descent  of  the 
O'Crottys  is  mentioned  by  Hugh 
Mac  Curtain  in  his  genealogical 
manuscript,  wherein  I  perused  it 
a  few  years  since. 

C;totac  and  Cftotr<xc-moifi<x,  a  cur- 
lew. 

Cftotroil,  a  cymbal. 

Cftotixl,  tlie  rind  of  a  kernel. 

CfxOtXully  a  kernel. 

C/tot,  a  form  or  shape;  cu)fi  tu 
pe^n  <Xft  <3ijtea;toic  Cftota,  dis- 
gtiise  thyself;  its  genit  is  some- 
time cjxoji  or  Cftu;t,  as  well  as 
Cfiota. 

Cftocix,  a  cymbal. 

C;ioc<xb,  a  sprinkling;  bo  CfiOji 
fey  he  sprinkled. 

CpuiiXjiy  a  bier ;  vid.  Cftocoiftb ; 
also  any  vehicle. 

CpJa,  blood,  gore ;  Wei.  kray. 

C/táacíin,  a  little  town  of  Carbuiy 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  which 
hath  a  remarkable  harbour  or 
haven  called  Crook-haven. 

Cftúdc,  a  rick,  as  of  com,  hay,  turf, 
&c. 

CftiiaciXb,  a  heaping. 

Cjxuixc^n,  as  Tiixi  C;t5acnoL,  an- 
ciently the  regal  house  of  the 
kings  of  Connaught,  situate  in 
the  County  of  Rc^mmon. 

C/tuiic-p3ib;t<xj  J,  the  herb  plantain ; 
Lat  plantago  lati/olia. 

C/tSiXb,  a  stone. 

C;túab<x;l,  covetousness. 

C/tuoib,  hard,  difficult,  firm ;  hence 
signifies  steel ;  c/tuá;b,  ictem. 

C/tuoiMc,  of  or  belon^ng  to  steel. 

Cft5<xbá;l,  hardship,  distress,  difli- 
culty,  stinginess. 

C;tíi<xbál<iic,hard;  also  stingy,  poor, 
also  puzzling. 

CftSiXb-cujnj,  rigour,  slavery. 

C;i«ab-cuJ/-eac,  difficult 
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C/iudb-mujnJleac,  stiff-necked,  ob- 
stinate. 
C/uiab-nay^ed,  entangled. 
C/iuabOTOLc,  strict ;  jo  Cftudbojoic, 

strictly. 
C/iúúbo;  je,  distress. 
Cfiúdjab,  a  strengthaiing. 
C;iá<i)b,  steel. 
C/tiidjbeab,  hardening. 
C;tu<3ijb-ce<xnjoil  and  c^a;bcean- 

jloijm,  to  tie  fast,  to  bind. 
Cftúújbce,  hardened ;  iXjxhújx  cjriu- 

iXjbce,  hardened  or  kiln-dried 

com. 
C/tuoin,  red. 

CfXLi^fj  hardness,  rigour. 
Cjiííh,  a  horse's  hoof,  or  any  cloven 

foot,  as  of  a  cow,  sheep,  &c. 
C^tibab,  to  bend  or  make  crooked. 
C/iúbáin,  a  crab-fish. 
Cfxabpyjn,  a  flood-gate. 
Cjiub,  idem  quod  cjiuh,  a  horse's 

hoof;  pi.  c/iúb<x. 
C/tuBa^-c,  of  a  crimson  colour. 
Cnuhjn  rax  f<xon<x,  dwarf-mountain 

bramble. 
Cftaboj,  a  thrum,  or   thread   in 

weaving. 
C;ti/c<3L,  a  hook,  or  crook;  Cfiuax 

tfteabajie,  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Cftucac,  a  heap. 
C;túb,  a  milking;  d;  c/uib  na  mbo, 

milking  the  une. 
Cfiúb<x;m,  to  milk. 
C/tuboc,  a  belt,  or  sword-girdle. 
C/iupedcta,    or   c^u)be<xctd,    a 

crow. 
Cftu^loic,  hard  or  difficult, 
Cfta;beat<x,  hard. 
Cfia;be<X;i J,  of  a  scarlet  colour. 
Cftu;b;n,  a  king's  fisher. 
C;tu;3ne<xcb,or  Cftajtneacb,  wheat. 
C;ta;m,  thunder. 
CfiUjm    édboinac,  whole,   entire; 

also  a  down-looking  person. 
<!;tu;m;m,  to  thunder. 
Cj\jmfl]nnéún,  a  bimch  or  gibbus 

on  the  back. 
C/iu;n)teafi,  a  priest. 
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Ciiajn,  or  cjiujnr)/  round,  circular ; 
Wei.  krun. 

C/iaj/)ed^<xb,  a  dizziness  or  giddi- 
ness. 

C;ta;nne,  the  globe  of  tlie  earth, 
the  world ;  orbis  terrcttum. 

C/tu7n/)Jaj<xb,  an  assembly,  a  con- 
gregation. 

C;ia;nn;újab  and  c;tujnn;j;m,  to 
collect,  to  assemble,  to  gather 
together. 

Cfxajnnjto,  to  wrangle. 

Cjxu]nn]Oc,  dew,  mist,  fog. 

C}úd)f^jn,  a  small  pot  or  pitcher ; 
as  cj\a)f^p  oloL,  a  pitcher  of 
oil. 

CjiUjpc,  music. 

Cfiujftjn,  a  lamp. 

Cf\a)ty  a  harp,  a  crowd,  or  violin. 

Cjxajt,  a  bunch  on  the  back. 

Cj\u)teÓT,  a  woman-crowder,  or 
that  plays  on  the  violin. 

Cfia)t,  ingenuous,  lively. 

C;iu;te  and  -dcb,  prudence. 

C;ta;téocam,  I  shall  mention  or 
prove. 

Cfxajéjn  Cíídjt,  the  old  Irish  name 
of  the  country  of  the  Picts. 

Cjxu)ine<xé,  aPict;  corrupted  from 
bjxjtne^c,  derived  from  bnjt ; 
Lat.  pictusy  variegatus. — ^Vid. 
Lhuyd.  ArcluBoL  tit  1.  pag.  20. 
col.  3. 

C;ta;t/)eacb,  wheat;  Lat.  tritictim. 

Cjxajir)]-^,  the  Picts. 

C/tUjt:;/),  crook-backed. 

C/ta;t;ne<xc,  crump-shouldered. 

Cjxujtjne,  a  crowder,  a  harper. 

C/tum,  bowed,  crooked ;  vid.  cjiOm. 

Cftuma,  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

C;iama;m,  to  bow  or  bend,  to  wor- 
sliip. 

Cftamán,  the  hip-bone. 

C/iumSm,  a  sort  of  hooked  instru- 
ment used  by  surgeons. 

C/tamíu7ÍLjbe,  a  turner. 

C/turi),  a  worm,  a  maggot 

C/tSnixx/i,  bloody,  full  of  blood. 

C;iuro-;rú;leacb,  sourness  of  look. 
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Cftioj,  need,  necessity. 

C;túpot:6j,  a  blood-pudding. 

C/tu-y^aojleab,  the  bloody  flux. 

Cj\utCi)f\ey  a  musician,  harper,  &c. 

C/tdC,  curds ;  Lat  coagulum. 

Cfxui,  a  form  or  shape;  also  the 
countenance;  n;  huf  mea^a  <i 
cc/tut,  worse  in  appearance;  <x 
ccfiuji  cdajm,  in  the  form  of  a 
dove. 

C;iuéá;j;rr),  to  prove,  to  aver,  as- 
sert, or  maintain;  bo  cjxuji]-^ 
^)fx  e,  he  proved  the  charge 
upoB^  him ;  also  to  create ;    bo 

C(X;t  ixmajn  neari)  <l;u/-  talam, 
the  Lord  by  his  word  alone 
created  heaven  and  earth. 

Cjiut^j-^e,  created;  also  proved 
or  experienced. 

C^ut2i;3;te6;^,  the  Creator. 

C;tutújOLb,  a  proof;  also  the  crea- 
tion. 

CputMcb,  a  belt,  a  sword-girdle. 

Cu,  anciently  signified  any  doe; 
c5  ixUajb,  a  wild  dog,  a  won ; 
ca  m;l,  or  m;ol  cii,  a  ^eyhound ; 
cil  fjonn^,  a  fur-dog,  i.  e.  a  moth 
or  insect  that  gnaws  clothes; 
commonly  called  léoAoin ;  but 
now  the  word  cu  is  used  to  mean 
a  greyhound  only.  Cu  is  like 
the  Gr.  kvoiv,  cards,  any  dog; 
and  in  the  pi.  cajn,  like  the  Gr. 
icvv€c,  Lat  canes.  The  Irish 
word  cajrrjny  a  rabbit,  is  the 
diminutive  of  this  word  cu,  Lat. 
cuniciUtás.  Cu  in  the  genit. 
makes  con  or  can.  N.  B.  rlato 
in  his  Cratylus  observes,  that 
this  Greek  word  icvvcc>  plúr.  and 
many  others,  such  as  irup,  Jtre, 
Ir.  u/t,  and  vSoip,  watery  Ir.  bá|t, 
were  derived  from  the  Phrygians, 
of  whom  Strabo,  lib.  7,  p.  540, 
says  they  were  originally  Thra- 
cians,  and  these  were  anciently 
of  the  Celtic  nations. 

Ca<i,  flesh,  meat ;  cuamoiftjOLb,  the 
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flesh-market  or  shambles. 

CÚÚ,  a  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
barony  of  Burren  and  Count)'  of 
Clare. 

Cú<xbac2i/9,  a  flesh-hook. 

Cual>/tu;b,  itch,  leachery. 

Cuoc,  narrow. 

CuacciX  and  coca,  empty. 

Cuac,  the  cuckoo. 

Ciac  and  c5ac5u7,  a  bowl,  a  cup. 

CúiXcúCf  curled  or  frizzled. 

CuiXCiXjm,  to  fold  or  plait. 

Cuácíu)  and  cuíicot,  a  plait  or 
fold. 

CuiXC'fjKunny  a  vehement  snoring 
or  snorting. 

Cuáb,  to  teU  or  relate;  cuSib  bo 
Biuit,  to -tell  a  story  to  an  insipid 
person. 

Cuxy^i^tiy  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 

Cuáj;t5i/7  a  bpeojl,  a  kernel  in  the 
fledi. 

CuSijb,  bo  cuájb  ye,  he  went;  bo 
cuámafi,^  <x  ;^e<xc,  we  entered ; 
bo  cuajb  fé  <xy,  he  escaped. 

CuSijlTne,  a  remarkable  mountain 
in  the  County  of  Down;  also  a 
territoiy  in  the  County  of  Louth, 
made  famous  by  the  romantic 
account  of  a  general  prey  of 
catde  brought  away  from  then(^ 
by  Fergus,  son  of  f?orr<x  í?aab, 
kmg  of  Ulster,  aided  by  CDejbb 
Cftuacna,  queen  of  Connaught, 
in  spite  of  all  the  valour  of  Ca- 
cuU<x;n  and  the  rest  of  the  famed 
champions  of  the  red  branch. 

CÍÍ017U  and  cuajUe,  a  stake  or  pole, 
cuá^Ueaba  cáo^tujn,  stakes  of 
quick-beam. 

CuiXjftb,  a  travelling  or  sojourning. 

Cúajjjb,  a  visit;  moft  cúajjrib,  the 
visitation  of  a  prince  or  bishop. 

CUaj/ty-jeoib,  a  volume. 

CiiOij^y-jean,  tba*  wherein  a  thing 
is  wrapped. 

C5ajfty^;m,  to  roll,  to  wreath,  to 
twist,  or  fold;  also  to  wrap  up. 
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Cú<x;/i/^ce,  wreathed,  wrapped  up. 

Caijjxt,  a  circnlation,  also  any  cir- 
cle; riiOHCuíxjjit  n<x  fcl^,  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood;  pa 
cai^jfity  round  about 

C5<X)t,  the  country. 

Cu<xl,  a  faggot. 

Cidld,  bo  cuala  me,  I  heard;  c)<x 
cuala,  who  hath  heard. 

Cúala/7/7,  a  territory  now  compre- 
hended in  the  County  of  Wick- 
low ;  vid.  Crtjoc  cualan  supra. 

Cúdljn,  a  bundle,  a  small  faggot 

CúdUdcb,  followers  or  dependants, 
also  a  colony. 

Cualldcba,  a  district  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  O'babijn. 

CúoiUajbe,  a  com]^nion. 

CúaUajbeoLcb,  society. 

Cualldy,  an  assembly. 

Cúoimdft,  fat,  gross. 

Cúarixx^TiXb,  the  flesh-market  or 
shambles. 

Ciixr),  a  bay,  a  harbour,  a  haven ; 
plur.  caantd;  cúan  locoi  3^;t- 
iDiW),  Wexford. 

Cuoi),  Loc  Cum,  the  ancient  name 
of  StrangfordBay,  in  the  County 
of  Armagh  in  Ulster. 

Cuixnna,  a  hill. 

Cú<xi7ii<x,  handsome,  neat,  fine,  ele- 
gant, or  artful. 

CáiXfi,  crooked,  perverse ;  Wei. 
guyr. 

CaiXjx-camCijf^i  a  circular  round, 
or  tour. 

Cti a/tan,  a  sock. 

Ct/a;tój<x,  brogues  made  of  un- 
tanned  leather. 

CScifit:,  vid,  cu<3L;/tb. 

Ca<xjit<yj'^)rt),to  seek  out  or  search; 
bo  cua/ttu;  j  tú  me,  thou  hast 
searched  me ;  bo  c«<X;icaJiea- 
ba/t  rxx  bSiO/tajbeaba,  the  shep- 
herds sought  out;  also  to  sur- 
round, to  encompass. 

Cú<x;itu j<xb,  a  dihgent  search  or 
inquiry. 
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Cuc^fi  a  cave,  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
a  hollow  place  in  the  ground,  a 
cavity  in  a  rock  or  in  any  otlier 
thing. 

CuiXfy  <xb  cú<xr,  it  was  told. 

CáiXfi^c,  hollow,  full  of  holes  or 
pits. 

Ctiay'iXcbac,  or  cu^oictac,  a  cough- 
ing, cough. 

Cú^f<3Jjy  a  nole,  or  cavity ;  dim.  of 

Cáixainne,  worm-eaten  nuts. 

Cabet,  joking,  sporting,  or  ridi- 
culing. 

CuBoicajl,  a  bed-chamber;  LatcM- 
bicidtwi. 

Cubab  and  cubat,  a  cubit 

Cub<x;b,  decent,  becoming;  bd/i 
mo  cubajb,  upon  my  honour. 

Cuh^jf,  an  oatn ;  tax  <x  cuh^^f 
/le  n<x  coiT|<xl,  he  tooK  his  oath  he 
would  perform  it  Vid*  Tlg/ier?i. 
AnnaL 

Cabal,  apparel,  raiment,  vesture; 
jparticularly  a  religious  habit. 

Cú&<y\ii  froth,foum ;  man  an  ccaba^t 
a/t  an  ujfje,  like  the  foam  on 
the  water. 

Cuba;<-,  a  tree. 

Cuca,  to  them :  pronounced  cu jta. 

Cucama;t,  a  cucumber. 

Cacclá;be,  a  narrow  way.    . 

Cucc,  a  colour,  a  kind,  an  image, 
or  sort 

Cacta;b,  a  maker,  former,  &c. 

Ciicta;;<,  a  kitchen. 

Cacla;be,  a  residence,  habitation, 
&c. 

CucaUajn,  the  proper  name  of  a 
famous  hero  of  the  Royal  Ruderi- 
cian  race  of  Ulster,  whose  death 
is  referred  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Christian  era  in  the  Annals 
of  Clonmacnois,  called  Chroni- 
con  Scotorum;  he  was  captain 
of  the  renowned  band  of  cham- 
pions styled  Cuftájbe  na  C^áojbe 
??uab,  i.  e.  the  heroes  of  the  red 
brancli. — f«/.  conmaol  and  cu- 
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ajljne  supra. 
CubdjiT),  or  cabixm^  to  fall;  Lat 

caclo, 
Cuba;me<x/-Ab,  the  falling  sickness. 
Cabal,  bad,  wicked,  naughty. 
CaMm,  cuMm  <in  t)rléjBe,  an  erup- 
tion on  the  side  of  a  mountain ; 

also  a  fault  in  hair,  when  split 

and  withered. 
CtíbaimJic,  frail,  corruptible. 
Caba;<m<i;7,  the  common  people; 

hence 
Cab<Xftm<int:a,  or  cobAftmdnta ;  as 

ba;ne  coM/tmancoi,  a  rustic,  or 

unpolished  man. 
Cuboi^un,  a  sort  of  cap  or  hood. 
Cub,  or  cue,  a  bead. 
Cubnob,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 
CubOT,  or  coboj,  the  fish  called 

haddock. 
Cubftama,  complete,  regular,  even, 

just. 
Ctib-jroiró,  an  apoplexy. 
Cupa;t,  a  cypress-tree. 
Cup;i6j,  the  same. 
Cuja^a,  or  cujoibya,  to  you,  unto 

you.^ 
Co^^ibéoi,  or  caca,  unto  them;  and 

cujujn,  unto  us. 
Cu;b,  a  cup. 

Cii;b,  a  greyhound ;  Angl.  citb. 
Cajhejfy  so  much. 
Cu)hct,  fraud  or  cheat 
CijB/teac  and  cu;Bft;je,  bonds; 

cu;B;i Jje  hufx  ccu^nje,  the  bonds 

of  yeur  yoke. 
CujB^jjjm,   to  fetter,   or  put  in 

irons. 
CijBftj jte,  bound,  fettered. 
Cujce,  untH;  cajce  fO,  i.  e.  50 

Dujje  fO,  till  the  present  time. 
Cujb,  a  part,  share,  or  portion ;  a 

fé  fjn  aft  ccujbne,  this  is  our 

share;  <xn  cu;b  fojji»  the  east 

part;  gen.  cobd,  plur.  cotcond. 
Cii;b,  a  supper. 
Cujbaftau^a  cowl  or  hood. 
Cujbeacb  and  cajbeacba,  or  cuj- 

beactajn,  a  company,  troop,  so- 
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ciety,  &c. 

Cujbeacbajjjm,  to  accompany^  to 
attend. 

Cujbeab,  help,  aid,  assistance,  suc- 
cour: sometimes  written  cujbea- 
j<xb;  gen.  cujbjb. 

Cttjbeaiixxjl,  bujne  cajbe<xii)d;l,  an 
intruder. 

Cu;be<wÍHXjl,  meet,  decent,  proper. 

Cu;bamalacb,  decency,  meettiess. 

CujbBeacb,  decency. 

CujbBeacbac,  parted,  severed. 

Cu;b; J,  bean  cajb;  je,  a  midwife ; 
vid.  cujbeab. 

Cujbjjjno,  to  help,  to  succour,  to 
aid,  or  assist. 

Ca;b;  jéeac,  an  assistant  or  helper. 

Cu /bmeab,  a  scoflF,  a  jeer,  or  flout; 
also  a  scorning,  ridicule,  or  deri- 
sion. 

CÚJ5,  five. 

Cujjeoib,  the  fifth. 

CujTC,  or  co; je,  a  province ;  so 
called  because  Ireland  was  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  viz. 
M unster,  Leinster,  Meatli,  Con- 
naught,  and  Ulster,  therefore 
called  ciijj  cojje,  or  c5;je  nc\ 
héjjijonn. 

Ca; je,  or  caj je,  therefore ;  cu^je 
fO,  for  this  purpose ;  cujje  and 
uajb,  to  and  fro;  cu;je  f)On^ 
unto  him. 

Cujjéal,  a  distaff. 

Ca;f,  a  fly. 

Cú;l,  a  couch,  a  comer,  a  closet ; 
also  any  private  place;  a  ccú;l, 
in  a  private  place  or  closet ; 
Cujl  i?ata/),  Coleraine,  a  town  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  i.  c. 
Ferny  Comer. 

Cujl,  bad,  wicked,  prohibited; 
cujihú,  ca;l,  prohibited  incest; 
via.  col. 

Cujlc,  a  reed. 

Cajlce,  any  clothes. 

Cu^lceac,  a  cloth,  veil,  or  hood. 

Cajlceac,  a  steeple ;  cajlceac 
cluana-ima,  Cloyne  steeple. — 
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This  word  is  a  corruption  of 
cloj-ccoc. 

Cujlceann,  tlie  noddle. 

CújlbuB,  a  beetle. 

Cujlcixc,  party-coloured. 

Cu)leÁnf  a  whelp,  a  kitling. 

Cujleonn,  the  holly-tree ;  Wei. 
kelyn. 

Cujleoiy^,  a  jade. 

Ca jlea;<-j,  a  horse. 

Cujleac,  vid.  cujfteac. 

Cujleo;,  a  gnat,  a  little  insect. 

Cujljy-eal,  vile,  little  worth. 

Ca;Uéoi;t,  a  quarry. 

CujUe,  a  quiU. 

Cujlle,  black  cloth. 

Cu;Uea;rja  or  ca;l;afj<x,  jrleoiy^a 
cu;U,  hazel  rods  or  twigs. 

Cujlmjonnaiab,  abjuration. 

Cujl^reon,  me  quilt  or  tick  of  a 
bed. 

Cú;l^e6m;ia,  a  bed-chamber. 

Cu;lpn/)t:e<X;r,  delay,  negligence. 

Cu;lt,  a  bed-tick ;  edso  a  oed ;  Lat 
culcitra.  Tills  word  being  found 
in  Clery's  vocabulary  of  old 
Irish  words,  shows  it  to  be  Cel- 
tic, and  the  origin  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  quilt. 

Ca;tteac,  a  bake-house. 

Cú;m,  entertainment;  cu;m,  from 
com,  fa  J7<x  cil;m,  under  his  co- 
ver. 

Cu;me,  hardness. 

Cujmjeai),  a  narrative,  a  relation^ 
or  story. 

Cú;ii)/je,  memory,  remembrance. 

Ciijmc,  a  memorial,  a  record. 

Cújmneac,  mindful. 

Cú;mn;^jm,  to  remember. 

Cújmnj jteo;;t,  a  recorder,  a  cluro- 
nicler,  or  remembrancer. 

Cújrpnjujab,  a  memorial. 

Cájm;ie<Xi7,  a  share  or  portion ; 
fe^ct  nac/ta  mo  cijm^ean  fO, 
seven  acres  are  my  proportion. 

Cájmjxeojj,  a  messing  or  eating  to- 
gether; a  cSi  y-e  am.cijm/tean, 
he  messes  with  me. 
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Cajm;n,  a  little  coffer  or  chest 

Cajm;n,  cummin  seed. 

Ca;mjn,  and  plur.  cujmjojje,  a 
commonage,  or  tract  of  ground, 
the  property  of  which  belongs  to 
no  one  in  particular,  but  to  an 
entire  villa^  or  town  in  general. 
In  France  it  is  called  les  cam- 
munes. 

Cú;mleúb,  to  intermeddle,  or  tam- 
per mih;  OD  ce  cujmljojr,  he 
that  intermeddles. 

Cujmne,  protection. 

Cujj7,  when. 

Cu jnab,  mourning ;  vid.  c^ope. 

Cumanj,  strait,  dose,  narrow. 

Cuin^^f,  rectius  cjá)ne^f,  rest,  si- 
lence, quietoess,  a  calm. 

Cu;néoccou>),  ye  diall  keep. 

Cujnéoj,  or  cajnnéoj,  a  chum, 
also  a  can ;  Wei.  kunnog. 

Cajn-^j  a  yoke,  a  band,  a  duty,  or 
an  obligation;  <i  cSpj  pofba, 
his  bands  of  matrimony,  a  cujn^ 
c/tábdb,  his  religious  vows. 

CajriTy  a  yoke ;  cu;n5  po/^<x,  the 
yoke  of  marriage. 

Cu)n'^Cy  a  solicitation,  an  entreaty ; 
hence  accujnje,  a  repeated  en- 
treaty or  request. 

Cujfijjm,  to  desire,  solicit,  require, 
or  demand;  jx)-^  Lcjie-Cujnn 
bo  cuj/Tjeay-,  Cain,  the  king  of 
led'Cujnn,  demands  his  tri- 
bute. 

Cújnj-ceansal,  sttbiugium. 

Cujnpyjf,  they  used  to  keep  or  re- 
tain. 

Cajnjjb,  a  request  or  petition, 

Cujn;;/!,  a  yoke  of  cattle ;  as  cu;n- 
jj/i  bam,  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  ca;ii- 
jj/teac,  idem. 

Ca;n jj/i,  a  pair  or  couple ;  ca;njj/t 
capal,  a  oouple  of  horses. 

Ca;i)jfteac,  a  cart  or  waggon  of 
two  or  more  beasts  yokea  toge- 
tlier;  as  c«jnj/teac  bam,  cu;n- 
j;teac  capal. 

Ca/n;céa/t,  a  coney-burrow. 
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Cujnjj/m,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate.^ 
Cajnjn,  a  coney,  a  rabbit ;  vtd.  cS. 
Cujnny  the  genit.  of  conn,  the  name 
of  a  king  in  Ireland ;  Lat  qidn- 

tU8. 

CujnnCf  a  comer,  an  ancle;  Lat 
curteuSy  Gall,  coin^  and  Gr.  70- 
via\  hence  the  English  word 
coins  or  qtdnes  in  architecture ; 
cu)nnc  is  also  a  border,  and  so 
is  coin  in  French  and  English ; 
hence  the  English  word  coin, 
miot-money,  because  it  is  marked 
or  inscribed  on  its  borders. 

Ca;n/-eal,  a  fece  or  countenance. 

Ca)nxu>j\cuji>  fé,  he  will  render, 
return,  or  recompense. 

Ca;p,  foam,  froth. 

Cuj/tbeactra,  birds'-claws. 

Cu)ftc,  a  knife. 

CujfiCy  from  co;tc,  a  whittle,  or 
swathe. 

Cujjxcne,  or  CDdcdj/te  Ca;;tcne,  a 
territory  in  Westmeatli,  now  the 
barony  of  Kilkenny-west,  was 
anciently  the  lordship  of  O'Co- 

Cu;;tb,  or  cajjxt,  a  court 

Cu]f(óy  a  trade ;  vid.  cctt/tb. 

Cu)j\ey  a  chaldron. 

Cu)fie,  a  throng  or  multitude,  a 
troop  or  company;  bab  cu)j\e 
beaniDd  be;jnjm,  a  troop  tliat 
achieved  good  actions. 

Cuj/teat,  the  knave  in  cards;  cu;- 
/teat  ajay  cjona;  ;rpé;;t;ot:, 
t:/tjoc,  mu;U;ot:,  ajiiy  bd/tta,  na 
mája  oiy  péa;tft  j:an  ^mjftt,  id 
est,  the  knave  and  five  of  spades, 
of  clubs,  of  diamonds,  and  of 
hearts,  are  the  best  trumps  in 
the  game  of  cards. 

Ca)j\f)m,  to  tire,  to  fatigue. 

Cu;;i;m,  to  put  or  set,  to  sow  or 
plant,  to  send,  to  invite ;  lucb 
cuj;t;j,  guests;  nil  cu;;te<xb  dn 
njb  rjn  O/ttr,  let  not  this  thing 
di^lease  thee ;  cuifijm  a;t  ceil, 
to  cancel  or  annul;  ca;/t;n)  mo 
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leaba  d/i  friixnt,  I  make  my  bed 
to  swim ;  caj;t;m  jAjlce  beaca, 
no  fl^jntey  to  greet  or  salute; 
;ropjbe,  to  beseech ;  bualdc,  to 
impose ;  <Xft  tú^fi^fócl,  to  hire ; 
cujjx  Ojxt  bo  B/teacajn,  put  on 
your  plaid. 

Cujfijn,  a  small  chaldron,  a  pot>  a 
can,  &c. ;  dim.  of  cu;;ie. 

Ca;;tm,  a  kind  of  beer  or  ale 
amongst  the  old  Irish;  in  the 
vulsar  Greek  icovp/ui  signified  a 
kind  of  beer  or  ale ;  and  curmi 
in  Latin  is  ale  or  beer,  as  is  also 
the  Welsh  kuru;  hence  ca;/tm 
si^fies  a  feast,  banquet,  or 
dnnking-bout ;  /lacdb  bol  mo 
cujftme,  I  will  go  to  drink. 

Cujftpe,  wicked,  impious,  corrupt ; 
bujne  cujjripe,  homo  cormptus  ; 
cujftpceac,  idem. 

Cu j/tpetxct:,  wickedness,  corrup- 
tion ;  cldnn  na  ca;;tpeacta,^/íí 
corruptionis, 

Cajjit  and  cu;;ite8j,  an  apple-tree, 
a  wilding. 

Cú)fity  a  court  or  palace. 

Cii;;it:eaiT)a;l,  complaisant,  cour- 
teous. 

Cujftteocab,  crteb  j:5i  cajfriteocab, 
why  should  he  reward  f 

Cujftteoj,  a  kind  of  cup. 

Cujuteo;,  vid.  ca  mt. 

Cu)jxt)fXy  an  eunuch. 

CLt)fy  a  matter,  a  thing,  a  cause,  a 
motive. 

Ca;;rcle,  a  private  or  secret  affair. 

Cajfe^Dy  a  crime. 

Cu^le,  corrupted  from  cujl^-e; 
Lat  pulsiLSy  a  vein,  also  the 
pulse ;  cujy-le  <xbe<Xb,  liverwort; 
plur.  cujy-leona  and  cu^^rHb. 

Cujy-leac  and  cuj^rleoibac,  full  of 
veins. 

Cu;f  lea^,  a  lancet. 

Caj;rleiu7,  or  rather  c<x;y-leiin,  a 
castle ;  is  more  properly  written 
ca;;r;ol^,  an  augmentative  of 
c^]f)0\,  a  word  compoimded  of 
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CiXfy  a  house  in  old  Irish ;  Lat, 
Ital.,  and  Hispan.,  casa,  and;cl, 
or  ao)l,  lime;  so  that  c^]fjoÍ 
signifies  a  building  of  stone  and 
lime-mortar,  whence  the  house 
or  court  of  the  kings  of  Cashel 
was  called  Cojpol,  at  least  as 
eariy  as  Si  Patrick's  time,  as 
we  see  in  the  acts  of  his  life ;  a 
fact  which,  besides  many  others, 
proves  that  the  old  Irish  knew 
and  practised  the  art  of  building 
with  stone  and  lime-mortar  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  the 
English  adventurers,  contrary  to 
the  erroneous  assertion  of  some 
£n^ish  and  Anglo-Hibernian 
writers.  The  old  and  strong  cas- 
tle of  Castlelyons,  in  the  Coimty 
of  Cork,  was  built  with  most  ex- 
cellent cement  of  lime-mortar 
by  Cujleixn  O'Ljatiijn,  A.  D. 
1010,  as  appeared  by  an  in- 
scription on  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  when  the  Earl  of  Barry- 
more  was  repairing  it  about  the 
year  1722.  In  my  old  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighemach  and 
his  Continuator,  I  find  mention 
of  several  castles  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  who  ad- 
ventured with  the  king  of  Leins- 
ter ;  and  of  several  other  diffe- 
rent castles  in  nrjr  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Innisfaílen ;  wherein, 
at  the  year  1124,  I  find  mention 
of  three  castles  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Connaught,  one  at  Gal- 
way,  another  at  Dunleodh,  and 
a  third  at  CuilmaoL  At  the 
year  1137  it  is  mentioned  in 
Tighemach's  Continuator,  that 
the  people  of  CeaBéu,  or  TeflSa, 
in  Westmeatb,  plundered  the 
castles  of  Loch-cairigin,  which 
had  been  built  a  long  time  be- 
fore; and  that  in  the  year  1155 
Roderick  O'Conrnwr,  king  of 
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Connaught,  destroyed  an  old  and 
strong  casde  at  a  place  called 
Cujl'tfuy^,  which  cost  him  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  his 
men ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  cas- 
tle was  ancient  and  strong,  from 
its  cement  having  had  time 
enough  to  consoliikte  with  the 
stone:  and  finally,  that  in  the 
year  1164  the  same  Roderick 
0'Co|finor  built  a  large  and 
strong  casde  at  Ca<X)m  bá  iúíi- 
lan,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Tuam.  But 
from  the  description  Giraldu9 
Cambrensis  {Itiner.  CanA.  1.  1. 
c.  12.)  gives  of  the  casfle  of 
Pembroke,  built,  as  he  says,  with 
rods  or  twigs  lined  about  with 
sods  of  eart£,  "  ex  virgis  et  ces- 
pite  tenui"  by  Ammphus  de 
Montgomery,  son  of  tne  great 
Earl  of  Shropshire,  and  son-in- 
law  to  Mortoghmore  O'Brien, 
king  of  Ireland,  as  appears  by 
his  letter  to  St  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, (vid,  Syllog.  Epist.  Hi- 
ber.  p.  93,)  by  this  description, 
I  say,  it  would  seem  to  appear 
that  the  English  themselves  Knew 
nothing  of  the  art  of  building 
with  stone  and  mortar,  since  so 
great  and  opulent  a  man  as  Ar- 
nulphus  did  not  put  it  in  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  his  casae  of 
Pembroke,  which  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  designed  it  for 
the  preservation  of  the  conquest 
he  nad  made  of  th&  County  of 
Pembroke;  an  event  not  long 
preceding  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  English  adventurers 
into  Ireland,  since  Gerald,  sur- 
named  Windsor,  who  was  the 
father  of  Maurice*  Fitzgerald, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  ad- 
venturers, was  the  person  whom 
this  Amulphus  of  Montgomery 
first  appointed  as  keeper  of  his 
new-built  castle  of  rembroke- 
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And  as  to  the  old  Britons,  so 
far  were  they  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  building  stone-work  that  when 
Ninian,  who  converted  the  sou- 
thern Picts,  built  his  church  of 
stone  and  lime-mortar,  they  call- 
ed it  Candida  Casay  or  white 
house,  being  the  first  structure 
of  the  kind,  as  Beda  observes, 
that  was  seen  in  Britain. 

Cuj;^lean<xc,  i.  e.  j:e<xb<xn<xc,  a  pi- 
per. 

CajfnOy  ice,  frost. 

Cu;;"/7e<xiT)<x;l,  frosty. 

Cu)p))T)n),  to  freeze,  to  congeal. 

Ca]fn)'gcey  copgealed,  frozen. 

Cu)fOn,  wise,  prudent. 

Cu)fte,  a  couch. 

Cu;c,  the  head. 

Ca;te,  sound,  healthy,  well. 

Cujteac,  recompensing,  or  requi- 
ting a  good  or  bad  office  as  it 
deserves ;  ta;iD  cujceac  lejfy  I 
am  up  with  him. 

Cú;te<xc,  a  denial. 

Cú;teoc<xb,  a  requital;  and  cuj- 
team,  the  same. 

Caji'hcjjit,  or  rather  c<x;é-Be;;tt:, 
an  helmet,  or  head-piece;  also 
a  hat  or  bonnet. 

Cujte,  a  trench ;  a  l<x^  cujte,  in 
the  midst  of  a  pit ;  cu;tre  c<X)lce, 
a  lime-stone  pit,  a  chalk-pit; 
also  any  deep  moist  place. 

Cujceac,  foam,  froth;  also  rage, 
fury ;  la;?  bo  ca;tj  j,  full  of  rage 
and  fury  ;^  cac<xc,  idem  ;  <xm<x;l 
bo  jToio/iab  Oomnall  O'Cbu^te  na 
Leo jan,  as  Daniel  was  delivered 
from  the  fury  of  lions. — L,  B. 

Cu;tjj;m,  to  recite,  to  recom- 
pense; cú;t:loc<x;b  fé  jxjr),  he 
shall  requite  us. 

CÚI,  custody;  also  a  guard,  pro- 
tection, defence. 

CÚI,  the  back  part  of  any  thin^ ; 

cul-bO/tu/*,   a  back-door;    cul- 

y^e)/)e,  the  back  of  a  knife ;  <X/t 

ceil,  oR]  back,  away;  tA  cil, 
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backwards. 

Cut,  a  chariot,  a  coach,  or  waggon ; 
bo  tKe;j  <x  cul<x,  his  coach 
failed. 

Cula^b,  or  cil-eabac,  apparel,  a 
smt  of  clothes,  habit,  &c. ;  yeono- 
/ta  culoiji),  the  vestry. 

Culano,  to  thrust  or  push  back. 

CulanW^,  bashfulness. 

Culúfxújn,  cucumbers. 

Cult),  an  artist 

CulBoc  and  bocjaba/t,  a  wether- 
goat,  a  buck. 

Cúlcoi;/7;m,  to  slander,  or  backbite. 

Culc^jnt  calumny,  backbiting. 

Cúlca;nteo;^,  a  backbiter,  a  slan- 
derer. 

CSl-co;mé;b,  a  guard. 

CúItOíJjxjvi),  to  recall. 

Culux,  a  hood,  a  cowl. 

CuUac,  a  boar;  p;ab-c«Uac,  a  wild 
boar. 

CuUjJ7,  holly;  tnd.  cajleann;  cu- 
jU;n-C;iá;5,  eringo,  or  sea-holly, 
a  plant. 

CuUo;b  and  cullo;be,  a  great  noise, 
or  ratfling. 

Callojbeac,  noisy,  brawling,  quar- 
relsome. 

Culii)a;^e,  a  wheelwright. 

Cúlóz,  one  that  rides  behind  ano- 
ther. 

Culpoc,  a  he-goat,  a  buck. 

Culjiaba^cixc,  circumspect 

Cúlt<x;be<xc,  preposterous. 

Cúltroij^nj;m,  to  retract 

Culujietxc,  apparel. 

CuiD,  me  middle  or  waist;  the  body 
or  trunk  of  an  animal ;  vid, 
.  com. 

Cum,  a  fight,  a  combat,  a  duel,  or 
battle. 

Cum,  answers  to  the  English  ^rti- 
cles  to  and  for;  as  cumj-léjbe, 
to  a  mountam ;  cum  6e;t,  to  be; 
cum  Bú/i  mbeaca,  for  your  suste- 
nance ;  ba  cum,  in  order  to ;  bo 
cum  caéa,  in  order  to  fight 

Cum<x,  <Lf  cuma  l;om,  it  is  indiíTe- 
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rent  to  me,  I  care  not. 

Cama,  a  model,  form,  or  pattern. 

Camac,  a  breach  or  derout ;  canooic 
C0)tc)0nn,  a  general  derout 

Canxxcba,  a  command. 

Cunxxb,  or  camirxxb,  crookedness. 

Cumabam,  a  fashioner,  framer,  a 
statuary ;  also  a  liar. 

Cama;l,  bo  cunxxjl  fé  le  ;meal  a 
eubajje,  he  touched  the  border 
or  hem  of  his  garment 

Cum<X)ljm,  to  touch;  also  to  rub 
off,  or  wipe. 

Cumajlt,  wiping;  <xj  cama;lt:  <x 
beo/ta,  wiping  his  tears. 

Cunoajneac,  or  cumaoj/jeac,  com- 
munion. 

Cum^jfc,  a  mixture. 

CumOijfcjro,  to  mix,  blend,  or  min- 
gle. 

Cum<X);rcte,  mingled,  compounded. 

Crmal,  a  forfeit  consisting  of  three 
cows;  vid.  O'FldAert  p.  296; 
it  may  signify  the  price  of  three 
cows,  as  CU5  me  C/i;  canoa;!  <x;;t, 
it  cost  me  nme  cows. 

Cuma;m,  to  shape,  to  form;  bo 
cum  fe,  he  sliaped ;  cuma;;  bo 
tean5<x  ce^lj,  thy  tongue 
frameth  deceit 

Camann,  bo  cum<xnn  pre,  he  dealt 

Camann,  common ;  also  mutual 
friendship. 

Cumao;n  fellowship,  communion; 
also  an  obligation. 

Cam<X;i,  a  valley ;  also  the  bed  of 
large  rivers,  or  of  a  narrow  sea ; 
whence  the  sea  between  Ireland 
and  the  Pictish  country  in  Nortli 
Britain  was  called  Vallis  Scy- 
thica;  hence 

Cumaft,  n<x  ttj\j  nujf^e^  is  the 
Irish  name  ot  the  valley  wherein 
the  three  rivers,  Suir,  Nore,  and 
Barow,  or  rather  Mearow,  meet 
below  Waterford,  and  form  the 

*  harbour  of  that  city^. 

Cú-mci/ia,  literally  signifies  a  sea- 
hound.  This  word  has  been  the 
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proper  name  of  several  great 
men  of  the  old  Irish  nation ;  it 
makes  Con-ma/ta  in  the  genitive 
case,  as  CDoc  con-mafid,  me  son 
of  Cámoiftu.  The  family  name 
of  the  princely  tribe  of  Dalcas- 
siana,  called  (Dae  n<x  m<X|ia,  is 
but  an  abusive  pronunciation  of 
the  words  flJac  co/j-mafta,  i.  e. 
the  son  of  Cúmoi/ta,  one  of  their 
ancestors,  descended  from  Conal 
e<xc-la<3LC,  the  fifth  direct  de- 
scendant from  Co/tmac  C<x;y, 
(from  whom  theDalcassian  race,) 
king  of  Munster  and  Leinster  in 
the  third  century*  The  present 
chiefs  of  this  noble  familv  are 
John  Macnamara,  E^q.  and  Da- 
niel Macnamara,  Esq.,  both  of 
the  County  of  Clare.  Counsellor 
Macnamara  of  London,  a  lawyer 
of  particular  distinction,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  now-mentioned 
Daniel  Macnamara,  Esq.  The 
brave  Admiral  Macnamara,  who 
died  at  Rochfort  soon  after  llie 
beginning  of  the  last  war,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  this  ancient  family. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Macnamaras 
were  hereditary  lords  marshal 
of  the  kings  of  Thomond  of  the 
O'Brien  race,  and  were  charged 
with  the  function  of  proclaimmg 
every  new  king  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  —  Ftd.  C^jijxejm. 
Thevr  ancient  estate  was  the  large 
territory  called  Cjxjaca  cé<y!t>  )b 
C^jjfjT),  now  one  of  the  baronies 
of  the  County  of  Clare. 
Cum<3i;ia;cc,  derived  fh)m  camajt, 
a  valley;  are  a  people  living  m 
a  country  full  of  valleys  and  hills. 
Thus  the  O'Briens  of  Cum<XK<xc, 
in  the  County  of  Waterford, 
were  called  Cumaft<x;cc,  as  they 
inhabited  the  valleys  between 
Dungarvin  and  tlie  river  Suir. 
N.  B.  Hence  also  the  old  Bri- 
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tons  of  Cumberland,  whose  lan- 
guage Mr.  Lhuyd  (Archaeol.  p. 
226)  remarks  to  have  carried 
the  closest  aflinity  witli  the  Irish 
of  all  the  other  British  dialects, 
called  themselves  Cumbri,  i.  e. 
Cumeriy  as  Camden  observes  in 
his  Cumberland,  doubtless  be- 
cause their  country  consisted  all 
of  valleys  and  hills;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  Britons  of  Wales 
were  called  by  that  name,  whose 
original  meaning  and  derivation 
they  have  utterly  forgot,  as  they 
did  that  of  several  other  words 
still  in  use  mnongst  them,  whose 
signification,  as  Mr.  Lhuyd  re- 
marks in  the  Welsh  preface  to 
his  Archaeologia,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Irish  language  alone :  the 
deriving  of  the  appellation  of 
Cumbri,  or  Cambriy  from  tlie 
Goiparlans,  or  from  the  Cimbri, 
seems  to  be  but  a  modem  and 
chimerical  notion. 

Cum<xy^<x;m,  to  mix,  to  mingle  or 
join,  to  incorporate. 

C<ima/-,  strength, power;  j:e<x;t  cu- 
n)an^,  a  strong  man;  also  a 
wealthy,  powerful  man. 

Cumá^ac,  strong,  powerful. 

,C^m<yfT^y  a  mixture,  id  est  coiii- 
noea^;  hence  cum<xy^a;m,  to 
mingle  or  mix  together. 

Cúma,  mourning,  sorrow,  grief,  la- 
mentation. 

Cama,  a  bribe,  a  reward,  or  condi- 
tion. 

Cúiííixc,  strait,  narrow. 

Caipacb,  power,  strength,  ability. 

Cuiiacbac,  mighty,  powerful,  puis- 
sant ;  compar.  carrxxcbajje. 

CuiTxxbac,  sorrowful,  sad. 

Cuiixxjnj  and  cúmanj,  narrow ; 
Wei.  cyring, 

Cumajn  je,  narrowness. 

Cúma;/75;m,  to  straiten,  to  make 
narrow.  * 

Cúr()iX)jr,  a  selvage ;  vid.  cjmúf,    i  | 


Cumal,  a  handmaid,  a  bond-wo- 
man. 

Cúmúl,  obedience,  subjection,  &c. 

Cumalba,  of  or  belonging  to  a  ser- 
vant 

iurixxn;,  power,  strengtii. 

Ciimbac,  aefence,  protection. 

Cumbac,  a  veil  or  covering ;  cum" 
bac  leaped,  bed-clothes;  cúrii- 
bac  o;/t,  a  golden  cover. 

Cumbac,  the  cover  of  a  book ;  as 
appears  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  a  silver  cross  upon  the 
cover  of  a  very  old  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels  in  Latin, 
written  in  Irish  characters  by  St. 
Columb  Cille,  an.  500;  the  in- 
scription runs  thus :  Ofia;t  úcuf 
henhdct  Cholujr^b  Cb;Ue  bo 
planb  fl?ac  CDael-^ecna;l  bo 
/tjj  Cjienn  l^f  <xnbejtnab  <x 
Cumbac  fO;  i.  e.  Oratio  et  be- 
nedictio  S.  Colvmhce  Cille  sit 
Harmo  filio  Modachice  Regi 
Hlberrdce  qui  hoc  operimentum 
fieri  fedt.  Concerning  this  in- 
scription Mr.  O'Flaherty  made 
the  following  note,  which  I  have 
seen  in  his  own  hand-writing,  on 
page  434  of  that  inestimable 
manuscript :  "  Flannus  hie  Rex 
Hibemiae  decessit  8vo.  kalendas 
Maii  die  Sabati,  ut  in  MS.  Co- 
dice  Hibemico,  quod  Chronicon 
Scotorum  dicitur,adnotatur  anno 
iErae  Christianas  vulgaris  916, 
liber  autemhic  scriptusestmanu 
ipsius  S.  Columbae  Balle  per 
spatium  dierum  duodecim  apno 
Domini  500,  et  postea  subjungi- 
tur,  banc  inscriptionem  interpre- 
tatus  est  Rod.  O'Flaherty  19^ 
Junii,  1677.'' 
Cimbactix,  fenced,  guarded;  bo 
cumbajj  ^  na  c<xt;t<J|C<x  a;le, 
he  fenced  or  protected  the  cities. 
Cúmbajjjm,  to  keep  or  preserve, 
to  maintain  or  support ;  also  to 
build,  rather  to  root  and  cover  a 
t' 
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i)uildihg. 
Cúmjac^  straitnesSj  distress;  cum- 

<xr)j/iac,  idem. 
Cuml<x;m,  to  rub  or  scrape,  to  wear. 
CúmjiCí,  fragrant,  sweet;  bola  cúm- 

ft<x,  a  sweet  smell. 
Cúm/i6j,  a  sweet  apple-ti'ee, 
Cimf^úl,  a  stirring  about,  or  m&r- 

Ciimy-jatroi,   moved,  stirred,  pro- 
voked. 
Cim|^iij<xb,  marching  or  joumey- 

Cuif)t<xc,  bribery. 

Cumal,  or  cumal,  a  handmaid. 

CSmtoi,  shaped  or  formed;  beaj 
cuméa,  well-shaped;  also  a  man- 
ner or  fashion. 

Camufy  power,  ability. 

Cum^fú^c,  able^  capable,  active, 
strong. 

Cammuf^,  a  mixture  or  compound 
in  physic ;  Lat.  cormmxtio  /  it  is 
the  opposite  of  e^ba,  a  simple. 

Can,  a  body. 

Ct/n<xblac,  a  filthy  carcQss,  i.  e. 
<xbl<xc  cun,  a  carrion  left  to  dogs. 

CunaB<xj;te<x^,  slothfnlness. 

Cun^anta,  lucb  cun  jant<x,  helpers, 
assistants. 

Cunjoiy  and  canja^,  a  co-opera- 

Ccbjnam,  help,  succour,  aid. 
^(ir)-^Jf^y^  couple;  vid.  cup^j^. 
Cann^f  friendship. 
CunnajjiC,ho  cunn<x;ftc  me,  I  saw. 
Canna/ttoc,  betrothed;  iromcun- 

•jta,  a  pact  or  agreement. 
Canni<x,modest 
Cunnjxch,  a  covenant 
Canrjfiúi^c,  agreed  upon. 
CintuB^jfity  doubt,  danger;  j^m 

cúntaBaj/it:,  without  question. 
Ciintra/-,  account ;  njl  cunt^f  <i^am 

<x;;i,  I  have  no  account  of  it,  I 

know  nothing  of  the  matter,  also 

an  account  in  dealing. 
Cupa  and  capán,  a  cup. 
Ctfpúrt,  conception. 
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Cupla,  a  pair  or  couple,  twins. 
Ca^,  weariness,  fatigue,  idso  care ; 

Lat.  cura;  hence  cu/tta,  tired, 

weaiy. 
Ca/t,  difficult 
CcfftAc,  a  bog  or  marsh;  ca/iac 

m8n<x,  a  turf-bog. 
Ca;^<xc,  a  body. 
Ccmac,  a  coracle,  a  kind  of  small 

l)oat 
Ctf;t<xcSii7,  a  skiiT,  a  small  boat. 
Caji^h,  an  obstacle ;  nSi  cujji  ca- 

/tab  a;t  fpjójic:^  Oe,  oppose  no 

obstacle  to  the  spirit  of  God. 
Cufidb,  a   champion,  a  warrior ; 

plw.  cu^&;be  and  ca/tajbb. 
Cupiyjhe  na  c^iiio^be  /tiiab,  i.  e. 

the  heroes  of  the  I^ed  branch, 

were  a  band  of  brave  warriors  in 

the  service  of  Cóncúhúji  (Ddc 

Ííe<L;7*a,  king  of  Ulster,  said  to 
ave  reigned  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  Christ;  vid.  Cacu- 
lajn,  supra. 

Cunuijie^in,  a  can,  a  mug,  a  tan- 
Kara;  vid.  cajfiju. 

Ca/iÍLjjean,  cheese-runnet 

Cimam,  a  charge  or  command,  care; 
o)ob  a  cuji^m  O/tt,  let  the  charge 
of  it  be  on  you ;  pea/t  cá;iú;m, 
a  man  of  charge. 

Cti^<xm<xc,  carefnl,  solicitous,  busy. 

Ctíji^múf,  care,  diligence. 

Cuftdta,  courageous. 

Cujxhjfe^C,  an  addition. 

Cu/tca;^,  fla^  or  bulrush. 

CujiC^jf,  hair. 

Cuftmoc,^  or^  Co/tmoc,  snrnamed 
(Dajj-te^imna,  ancestor  of  the 
Mac  Carthys,  \iras  king  of  Des- 
mond from  the  year  1124,  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Thady, 
(elder  brother  of  his  father,  from 
whom  die  Mac  Auliffes,)  to  the 
year  1 138,  when  he  was  treache- 
roufliy  killed,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Iimisfellen,  m  Der- 
mod  Sugoch  (yConnor  Kerry,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cu/tloj  O'Oftj- 
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e;)jjouDger  brother  otCcncaliAfi 
0'0/t;e/}  na  Cczm^,  who  was 
saj)reme  kins  of  all  Munster  and 
Leinster  at  me  sam^  time»  In 
an  old  valuable  manuscript  of 
the  fimr  Gospels  in  Laán^  writ- 
t^  in  Irish  cnaractersy  first  be- 
lon^g  to  the  lung's  library  at 
Pans,  (wh^re  Pere  Siinon  igno- 
rantly  judged  it  written  in  the 
Saxon  duracter,)  but  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum  at 
London,^  the  following  marginal 
remark  m  old  Irish  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Gospd  of  St 
Matthew,  p.  60:  )/;  mo/t  jn  jnjm 
Co^moic  CDac  Cáftwjj  ^  ma;t- 
Kab  O'Cbo^tbealbac  0'0/t;<xi/7, 
i.  e,  "the  killing  of  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy  by  Turlogh  OBrien  is 
a  very  surprising  act**  At  the 
end  of  the  took  appears  the  fol- 
lowing Irish  Note :  **  OT?ájb  bo 
(Dael-b;i;5te  O'CDael-uanjj  qui 
Bcrijmt  hunc  librum  jn  ii/ibmoc 
jr  ou)  hljc^p  fiO  ma;ib<xb  Co^tmac 
ÍÍJdc  CáfttoijT  lij-CcdfCM  (Du- 
moij,     ti  tajb   yeo  fjof  na 

fo;  I.  e.  (Duj(i  ceafttac  OOoic 
|Mé;l  <u)  ifljuc ;  Cu-ulUb  (Doc 
Concuba;^  /ij  UlUb;  (Du/jca 
ua  (Daeléacla;nb  ;tj  CD;be; 
t);a;tma;b  ODkic  CDu/ica  ;tj  La;- 
TCon  ;  Co/?cilBa;i  0'0ft;<i;n  /ijj 
uJuwouj ;  COfibeollHJic  O'Concu- 
l><^;t  n^  Co/xxcc;  3;ollu  (Doc 

Í5ac;toi;3 ;  i.  e.  ftay  for  CDael- 
ftjjte  ua  (Dael-u<in;j,  who 
wrote  this  book  at  Amagh  in 
the  year  that  Cormac  Mac  Uarty, 
the  Royal  Bishop  of  Munster, 
hath  been  killed.  Theii^wins 
personages  are  kin^  in  Ireland 
at  this  same  time,  i.  e.  COojxto-^ 
(Dae  í^éjl,  king^  of  <ijl;ac,  or 
Ulidia;  c5  UUdb  (Doc  Conca- 
Uijji^  king  of  Ulster;  (Dokkot 
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?<x  (D(xefeacla;m,kingof  Mealii ; 
);aftmu;b  (Dae  CDu/ica,  king  of 
Leinster ;  ConcSBa/i  0*0rt;e/7, 
king  of  Munster;  CoplorO  Con- 
cuBdjft,  king  of  Connaught ;  and 
3;oU<i  CDoc  L;<iTCD<xci?ajrtij, 
successor  of  St.  JPatrick  at  Ar- 
magh." It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
this  writer  had  no  other  founda- 
tion for  sityling  Cormac  Royal 
Bishop  of  Munster  than  because 
he  had  repaired  the  cathedral 
church  of  Cashd  and  two  church- 
es at  Lismore,  and  was  otherwise 
reputed  a  man  of  a  pious  and 
holy  life,  which  is  the  character 
St  Bernard  gives  of  him  in  his 
book  De  Vita  &  MalachicB,  ac- 
cording to  Malachy's  reports  to 
him  c(mceming  Ck>rmac,  to  whom 
he  was  doctor  and  director 
during  his  retreat  at  Liamore, 
after  his  dethronement  by  the 
faction  of  his  brother  Dopogh. 
By  virtue  of  these  marginal  re- 
marks of  the  writer  of  that  in- 
eiltimable  manuscript  I  have  been 
enabled  to  furnish  the  keepers 
and  overseers  of  the  British  Mu* 
seum  with  a  note,  whereby  the 
antiquity  of  that  manuscript  is 
ascertained,  and  fixed  at  the 
year  1138.  This  Co/tnjac  (Dae 
Capca;j  was  deposed   by  his 

iounger  brother  Óonojj,  assisted 
y  Turlo^  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,  an.  1127,  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  at  lismore ; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  same 
year  he  was  restored  to  the 
crcmn  of  Desmond  by  Concuh^fi 
0'0;t;e/>,  and  ÓonOT  was  exiled 
to  Connau^t—  Fid!  Annal.  ht- 
nisfaUeUy  ad  an.  1127.  This 
feet  of  Co/imac  Jbeing  restored 
by  CondíBiUi  0*0/tjen  is  men- 
tioned by  St  Bernard  in  Vita 
MalachicBj  chap.  3.  But  the  par- 
ticular reason  of  the  surprise  of 
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CDaelb;i;  jtré  at  the  act  of  Cu/tlo  j 
0*0;tien  towards  Cormac  Cartj% 
was  because  he  was  Connac's 
son-in-law  and  his  gossip^  be- 
sides his  having  been  bred  up 
from  his  earliest  days  at  Cor- 
■  mac*s  court,  according  to  the 
friendly    custom    of  me    Irish 

.  princes,  who  often  educated  each 
other's  children  for  riveting  mu- 
tual confidence  and  good  har- 
mony. The  fact  of  these  several 
ties  of  friendship  between  Tur- 
logh  and  Cormac,  is  attested  in 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  the 
year  1 138,  where  it  is  said  that 
Turlogh  was  Cl]<km]n,  Ca;;t- 
hjOf'Chj\)Ofty  and  iiltfiom  df 
Cormac  Mac  Carty,  i.e.  his  son- 
in-law,  his  gossip,  and  his  foster- 
child.  The  Chronicon  Scoto- 
rum  and  the  Continuator  of 
Tighemach  attribute  the  fact  to 
Turlogh  alone,  without  any  men- 
tion of  O'Connor  Kerry;  but 
the  authors  of  the  Annals  of  In- 
nisfallen are  more  to  be  credited 
as  they  wrote  in  the  very  centre 
of  Kerry. 

Cu/in,  a  cup  ;  vid.  cO/in. 

Cujxjiy  a  comer,  an  end ;  ja/-  <xn 
ccu;/t;t  e;le  bon  talam,  unto  the 
other  ena  of  the  earth ;  also  a 
site  or  situation. 

Cujifi,  a  pit 

CufXfi^Cy  a  bog  or  fen ;  mo;;?  is 
drier  ^und  than  what  they  call 

Cufifxel,  plain,  manifest. 
Cajifi-^cli^Uy  a  bucket 
Cufxjxt^,  weary,  tired,  fatigued. 
Cufx^iX,  a  course  or  manner,  a  row, 

rank,  or  order;  ce;t/te  c5/t;ra, 

four  courses. 
Cu/i^<xccLb,  a  curse  or  malediction; 


bo  /tab  cu;<;^acab  jro/i/tta,  h« 
cursed  them. 

Ca/t;^on,  a  learned  man. 

Cafiftúbú,,  a  bucket 

Cufijf'újji,  a  courier  or  messenger ; 
also  an  attendant;  Lat cursor / 
-jnnpn  fid  fO;be^;<t:<x/i  IDjl^jt 
caf\fu)jiy  i.  e.  jjoUa  tur\u)f^ 
jro/t  ce^nn  10f<x  jOn  Jaljlee; 
then  Pilate  sent  a  messenger 
along  with  Jesus  to  Galilee. 

Cupxb,  a  bending  or  inclining. 

Cufcl,  courage. 

Cufhdjfiy  an  object,  a  mark  to 
shoot  at 

Capo^fc,  diversity. 

Cufpojx^doy  an  objection,  or  argu- 
mentation; from  curpoj/t,  any 
object  that  may  be  disputed  on. 

Cu^o/tajbe,  an  opponent. 

Cufpd-jfiiXjhjTDy  to  object. 

Caft,  skin. 

Cuft^jjxe,  a  tanner. 

Cuy^ujm,  ceremonies,  customs. 

Cutac,  bob-tailed. 

Cutat  and  cúti&l,  bashful;  cu;l, 
idem. 

Cat(xU&;be,  a  companion,  comrade, 
or  partner. 

Cut,  a  head. 

Cuta,  rage,  fury,  fierceness,  &c. ; 
catac,  idem. 

Cutac,  fiurious,  raging  mad ;  leon 
cutixc,  a  raging  lion. 

Cút<&;leacb,  basraulness. 

Cut d/tlim,  an  onion,  an  earth-nut, 
or  pig-nut 

Cat-l>ii/t;t,  a  helmet;   rid.  cujc- 

Cut'i^fifi,  the  Irish  name  of  St. 

Cuthbert ;  it  is  rather  Cubeoip- 

tdc.— fTW.  Chrome.  Scot,  and 

Tlghernac.  Annal. 
Cutfy<xpúny  a  sort  of  Montero  or 

Monmouth  cap. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  b. 

The  letter  .0,  or  Óajfc,  which  is  so  called  from  bajft,  t/ie  oak-tree,  is 
now  the  fourlh  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  ranked  by  our  gramma- 
rians among  the  c;iii<xb-cony^;ne,  or  hard  consonants;  but  by  adding  an 
h,  or  fixing  a  fidl-point  above  it,  falls  under  the  denomination  of  light 
consonants,  called  in  Irish  confOjne  eíib-t;tOmíi.  In  our  old  manuscripts 
b  and  t  are  written  indifferently,  as  caftab,  or  c<XfiOLt:,  a  friend,'  Júb,  or 
7<xt:,  them,  Sec;  and  this  indiflerence  is  common  also  to  tlie  Greeks  and 
Latins,  as  Gr.  ovSri  and  ovrti,  neque,  &c.,  and  Lat  hand  and  haut,  reli- 
quit  and  reliquid,  ottodannis  ana  quotannis,  &c.  In  the  Greek  language 
the  third  rank  of  tne  mute  consonants  is  r,  8,  and  0,  the  middle  conso- 
nant 8,  respectively  corresponding  to  r  and  0.  Now  it  is  to  observed  that 
in  the  Irish  language  any  word  ^ginning  with  t,  will  in  its  variations 
admit  both  b  and  i,  as  tjdft/ja,  a  lord,  Lat  tyranmis,  and  Gr.  rvpav- 
vac,  <x  b'cJa/iniX,  their  lord,  mo  é;<3i;ina,  my  lord,  and  so  on  with  every 
word  whose  initial  letter  is  t:.  The  Irish  b  corresponds  with  the  Gr.  S 
and  the  Lat.  d,  as  Ir.  Ója,  Ood,  Gr.  accusat  Am  and  Gcoc,  Lat.  Detis  : 
Ir.  becificab,  to  see,  from  be<x;ic,  the  eye;  Gr.  Scpicoi,  to  see;  Ir.  bo, 
two ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  Svw ;  Ir.  h)f,  two  persons.;  Gr.  Sig,  Lat  bis,  twice; 
Ir.  béíic,  or  beoiT,  and  be;c,  ten;  Gr.  diKa,  and  Lat  decern.  The  Irish 
b  also  agress  wim  the  Gr.  0,  or  theta :  as,  Ir.  txyjMXf,  Angl.-Sax.,  door, 
Gr.  OvpaQ,  accusat  plur.  This  Irish  letter  agrees  in  like  manner  with 
the  Hebrew  T,  or  dh,  which  by  putting  a  full-point  over  it  becomes  a  % 
(vid.  the  general  remarks  on  the  letter  b,)  Ir.  hjfXjT  or  b;;i;c,  Lat.  dirigo, 
to  direct;  Heb.  y^i,  via,  iter,  and  ^m,  direxU  viam,  tedendit;lr. 
bajUe  and  bujUéoj,  the  page  of  a  book;  Heb.  nbly  folium,  paeince  libri. 
The  Irish  language  is  industriously  censured  by  some  critics  Tor  admit- 
ting a  superfluous  b  or  b  in  the  latter  end  of  several  words ;  but  these 
censurers  shoidd  consider  that  this  redundancy  of  the  letter  b  was  for- 
merly observed  in  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  instsmce  left 
us  in  Fabr.  Iss.  Antiq.  Expl.  p.  427 :  "  Neve  in  publicod  neve  in  pri- 
vatod  nevextrad  Urbem  de  Senatuos  Sententiad,  &c.*'  And  we  find  a 
near  coincidence  of  that  redundancy  in  the  Hebrew  language;  for  as  in 
the  infinitive  mood  of  several  Irish  verbs,  such  as  j?e<xU<xb,  to  deceive, 
ÍJBítfcUlere,  be<x;tc<xb,  to  see,  Gr,  SepKw,  b  and  its  aspirate  b  are  not  pro- 
nounced ;  tiius  in  the  Hebrew  riH'l,  to  see,  nb,  to  toil  or  labour.  8;c.,  the 
final  letter  n,  or  h,  is  not  pronounced,  but  like  the  Irish  b,  becomes  a 
niute  or  quiescent  letter.  Many  other  examples  of  redundancies,  both  , 
of  consonants  and  vowels,  as  also  of  barbarous  forms  of  words  in  the  old 
Latin  tongue,  may  be  produced  from  Signer  Febretti's  collections  of  an- 
cient Roman  Inscriptions,  and  other  writings ;  and  this  barbarity  of  the 
Latin  we  mav  trace  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Latin  poets,  such  as 
Ennuis  and  Na&vius;  nay  even  as  far  as  Plautus,  in  whose  time  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  be  excluded  out  of  the  number 
of  tlie  barbarian  nations,  wnce  this  poet  not  only  calls  Naevius  Poeta  Bar- 
barus,  but  also  saya  of  himself,  on  occasion  of  his  version  of  a  piece  of 
Greek  into  Latin,  M.  Atticus  (for  that  was  his  name,  Plautus  being  only 
a  nick-name,)  rcrft>6aréare /whence,  it  appears  that  Festus  Pompeius 
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was  well-founded  in  s^ing,  that  anciently  all  nations,  excepting  the 
Grecians,  were  called  Éarbarians.  But  the  proud  Greeks  should  in 
^atitude  have  excepted  the  Phoeinicians,  from  whom  they  had  received 
me  knowledge  of  letters,  and  the  Egjrptians,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
theology  and  mythology.  And  indeed  the  Latin  may  justfy  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  Barbarian  language,  when  it  was  written  in  such  a  style 
as  appears  in  the  following  lines:  ^^  Quom  ea  res  consoleretar,  iovsisent 
censuere  homines  Pius  V.  oinversei  virei,  atque  mulieres  sacra  nequis- 
quam  fecisse  velet,  neve  inter  ibei  virei  Hous  duobus,  mulieribus  Pious 
tiibus  adesse  velent,  nisi  de  P.  R.  Urbani,  Senatuosque  Sententiad  utei 
supra  scriptum  est  Haice  utei  in  conventionid  ex  deicatis  ne  minus  trinum 
noundinum  Senatuosque,  8kc." — Fabr.  ibid.  p.  427.  These  two  samples 
of  the  old  Latin  are  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  language  of  the  pri- 
mitive Romans,  much-famed  as  they  have  been,  was  at  least  as  much 
charged  yntix  redundant  consonants  at  the  end  of  words  as  the  Irish  is 
thought  to  be :  and  if  those  who  censure  it  for  such  redundancies  of  con- 
sonants did  but  look  back  and  consider  the  kind  of  jargon  their  ancestors 
spoke  and  wrote  about  four  or  five  hundred  years  since»  and  even  to  the 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a  much  more  uncouth  and  rude  language  than  the  Irish  ev^  Tiath  been. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  chiefe  and 
leaders  of  those  English  who  adventured  into  Ireland  on  the  expedition 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  made  settlements  there  under  the 
protection  of  that  prince,  became  so  disgusted  witfi  their  own  native  lan- 
guage, that  the^  utterly  abandoned  and  forgot  it,  and  spoke  no  other 
uian  the  Irish ;  insomuch  that  the  English  government  judged  it  neces- 

nto  order  an  act  of  ParHament,  whereby  the  English  who  settled  in 
and  were  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  under  cer- 
tain penalties.  To  all  which  I  shall  add,  that  those  censurers  of  the 
Irish  language  for  a  pretended  redundancy  of  consonants,  betray  their 
want  of  knomedge  concerning  the  true  marks  of  the  perfection  and  anti- 
quity of  languages,  of  which  marks  the  most  es^ntial  is  the  preservation 
of  radical  letter 8 y  which  are  properly  the  consonants.  And  in  this  very 
point  the  learned  Mr.  Lhuyd  eives  the  Irish  the  preference  of  perfection 
before  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Archaeologia,  pag.  23.  col.  1.  But  it  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  in 
reality  there  are  no  redundant  or  superfluous  consonants  in  the  words  of 
the  Irish  language,  though  there  are  some  that  are  not  properly  radicals, 
originally  belonging  to  the  irame  of  the  words  they  are  found  in :  of 
these  non-radicals  mere  are  two  sorts;  the  one  consisting  of  consonants 
that  are  merely  adventitious,  of  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  «aid  in 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  it ;  I  meaa  those  consonants  that  are  thrown  in 
between  two  vowels  belonging  to  two  different  syllables.  But  as  those 
adventitious  consonants  have  the  sanction  not  only  of  antiquity,  but  also 
of  examples  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  I  dare  say,  in  most  other  ancient 
languages,  they  are  not  to  be  counted  superfluous ;  especially  as  thej^  are 
of  particular  use  in  easing  the  voice  by  preventing  a  disi^greeable  hiatus. 
Another  kind  of  adventitious  consonants  is  frequently  found  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  words,  partic\dariy  when  those  words  have  a  reference  to  per- 
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sons  or  things ;  as  in  the  words  a  n*b5)fwe,  their  Jists,  á|t  n^c^f,  our 
hope,  <i  ;'cjnn,  their  heads,  where  the  consonants  n  and  ;  are  naturally 
foreign  to  ihe  words  they  are  prefixed  to^  though  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage absolutdy  requires  their  oeing  prefixed  in  such  circumstances ;  but 
uie  other  sort  of  consonants,  which  are  not  properly  radicals,  are  yet 
neither  adventitious  nor  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  woi^,  but  do  rather 
necSessarily  arise  from  tiie  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  redundant.  Nor  do  those  non-radical  consonants  clog  the  lan- 
gnaffe,  or  render  it  disagreeable  in  it&  use ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  either 
moUified,  or  rendered  entirely  mute  or  quiescent  by  the  aspirate  b,  ex- 
cepting only  the  consonant  brought  in  as  an  initial,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounce ;  but  then  it  eclipses  the  radical  consonant,  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, so  that  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  that  radical  had  no  existence, 
though  all  radical  initials  are  religiously  preserved  in  the  writing,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  orij^nal  structure  and  propriebr  of  the  lanfuase : 
a  method  which  Siat  candid  and  learned  Welshman,  Mr.  Ihuyd,  highly 
commends,  and  shows  the  abuses  which  the  non-observance  of  it  by  the 
Welsh  writers  has  occasioned  in  their  language. — Fid.  Archceol.  p.  23. 
col.  1. 


Oil,  unto  her  or  his,  imto  their ; 
^^  tu^  fj  bii  pea/t  e,  she  gave 
it  unto  her  husband;  bit  c<XftOL 
fe;n,  to  his  own  friend;  bá 
na;ii)b;l),  to  their  foes:  where 
note  that  bSi  is  a  contraction  of 
bo  01,  as  bá  iredft  is  properly  bo 
<x  pe<x;t,  bá  cA/ia  is  bo  a  ca^oi, 
ba  najmbjB  is  bo  a  najmbjS, 
vici.  <L,  his,  her,  their. 

oá,  of  or  from  his,  hers,  or  their ; 
ba  co;y,  from  off  his  foot ;  pro- 
perly bo  a  cojf,  de  pede,  bá 
c;te;be<jimujn,  of  her  reputation, 
&c 

bá,  or  bo,  two;  bá  Bljájajn  beaj, 
twelve  years. 

Óá,  if ;  t>a  nbSiOftujb  ái|t  cccf^úf 
fpn,  if  our  conscience  cond^nns 
us. 

Óíi,^  is  sometimes  a  ága  of  a  parti- 
ciple, as  bá  jáfiixb,  asking,  be- 
seeching. 

Oil,  as  bá  coj;^,  (^ing)  on  foot 

Ó<L,  good :  sometimes  written  bixf 
and  be^j,   ('ró/.    Óju,    Godj 
ba-6árt,  a  good  or  hopeful  son. 
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babac,  a  tub  or  large  vessel,  a  vat, 
particularly  used  in  brewing ; 
pronounced  dottch,  for  úB  and 
ob,  and  very  often  ox,  are  pro- 
nounced like  ow  in  JEi^lish  in 
the  beginning  and  miofdle  of 
words. 

ÓaB<i;iandbo)ki;t-^ojbeac,abuck-  ' 
et,  a  picher. 

babab,  a  jot,  a  whit,  a  trifle,  some- 
what; n;l  a  biXbiXb,not  a  jot:  it 
is  pronounced  babam. 

báe,  a  man,  a  person. 

báe,  or  búa,  a  high  ditch  or  wall. 

Óáe,  a  house;  ft;62-b2ie,  a  pa- 
lace. 

bile,  a  hand;  /to  fjn  oi  báe,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand. 

bii-po;a/i,  i.  e.  two  vowels  joined 
in  one  syllable,  a  diphthong; 
plur.  biipojoifta;5  and  bá-poja- 
;iaca. 

bSiT,  good ;  ba  and  beii j,  idem. 

bájdft,  wind. 

baib/ta^,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
place  now  called  <í;ibp;nán,  si- 
tuate on  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Óá;Bl;íiT,  poúius  báL;iT)-lj2ij,  a 
churcn;  fjtj  hajlljn  m  ba;m- 
Ijáj,  on  tiie  pinnacles  of  the 
church. 

Óa;ce,  of  or  belonging  to  a  tribe, 
&c. 

Óa;b,  a  father ;  mo  ba;b,  my  father, 
Wei.  dad,  hence  the  Englislr 
dada;  its  diminutive  is  bajbjn  ; 
Arm.  taty  Cor.  tad  and  taSy 
Bhset  bob,  and  Turc.  baba. 

b^jhhjji,  poor,  or  more  propierly, 
not  nch ;  its  opposite  is^<xjbb;;i, 
rich,  abounding;  y'<X)bb);t  c^cuf 
boybB);t  borr  Cfte,  rich  and  poor 
belong  to  the  earth,  i.  e.  by 
death.  This  word  ba;bBj;i  is 
but  the  negative  of  r<x;bB;;t,  and 
is  formed  by  a  violent  contrac- 
tion of  bo-ir<xjbB)^  or  b;-y-<x;bB7^, 
compounaed  of  bo  or  b;,  signify- 
ing not  or  un,  and  y\i;bB;rt,  rich. 
Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  tnat  our 
grammarians  reckon  ten  negative 
particles  in  the  Irish  language, 
which  are  neam,  <x/7,  <xm,  eab, 
e<i5,  eoLy-,  bj,  bo,  jn  or  jnj,  noj ; 
all  these  negatives  enter  as  pre- 
fixe%  into  compound  words, 
wherein  they  frequently  occasion 
a  suppression  of  the  initial  radi- 
cals of  the  words  they  are  pre- 
fixed to,  as  it  happens  in  many 
of  the  words  subjoined  to  the 
preposition  com. 

Ó<3i;p,  drink;  /to  61  <x  bixjj:,  he 
quaffed  his  drink. 

Óaj  J  and  bo;  je,  hope,  confidence ; 
ex.  b;ob  bo  ba;j  u;le  ;ran 
CJdftna,  let  all  your  hope  be  in 
the  Lord. 

Óa;|,  fire. 

Óa;5B;o/i<i;rj,  fuel. 

O<x;|c;m)m;ol,  enamelling. 

ÓájTcab,  a  giving  or  delivering. 

ÓájTjm,  to  give ;  Lat.  rfo,  dare. 

Óaj jeab,  cfuaú  baj-etó,  or  olta, 
a  good  tmie  or  opportunity ; 
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great  odds. 
Óa;jn;j)m,  to  establish. 
Óu;l,  a  decree,  an  ordinance. 
Óajl,  delay,  respite. 
Ó2l;1,  a  share  or  portion ;  bu  jl  alsfo 

means  tha  same  thing  in   the 

Grothic. — Vid.  Glossar.  Gothic. 
Óá;l  a  particular  or  separate  tribe; 
,    as,  Óíil-c<xj;r,  the  race  of  Co/t- 

mac  C^ffy  Oál-<x/i/ta;be,  Ócil- 

Óa;l,  desire,  willingness. 

Óíi;l,  a  meeting ;  mófi-bájl,  an  as- 
sembly or  convention ;  ba;l  c<iica, 
a  pitched  battle. 

Óíi;leab,  tradition. 

Óájlejn,  a  scoff. 

bÍL;l;m,  to  give,  to  deliver ;  hence 
<xéa;|t  bStfa,  he  that  gives  in  mar- 
riage ;  also  to  afTord,  to  render, 
&c. ;  acoi;/!  bála,  the  bride- 
groom's man. 

boL;léc,  dealt,  parted,  or  divided* 

Óa;lty/7,  the  aiminutive  of  baltra, 
a  Jackanapes,  an  impertinent, 
insignificant  fellow,  a  puppy. 

ba^ltjnea/-,  or  ba;ltjneacc,  scur- 
rility, impertinence. 

Óa;m,  kindred,  consanguinity;  also 
a  gang  or  company. 

Óajm,  rectius  bom,  a  house ;  Lat. 
domm ;  hence  ba;mlJ<XT,  any 
church  made  of  stone -work. 

Óa;m,  assent,  free-will ;  bom  bajm, 
with  my  assent,  voluntarily. 

Ó2i;m,  a  poet,  a  learned  writer; 
Gr.  Saijjueuy,  a  learned  or  know- 
ing man,  coming  from  SanoyScioy 
which  as  well  as  the  Heb.  nyi, 
scientioy  seems  to.  correspond 
with  tlie  Irish  adjective  bea;, 
good;  as  beaT-bu;/7e,  a  good 
man ;  plur.  bama  and  bá;me, 
poets. 

Óájimeac,  a  companion,  or  asso- 
ciate, 

Óa;m-éab<xn,  a  frontispiece.    . 

Ócum-peó;!,  beef;  literally  the 
flesh  of  oxen. 
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^^)mjúc,  potent  in  relations. 

Óijm-ljaj,  a  church;  Ó<xjm-l;<XT 
Cjúfi^rt,  the  Cathedral  Church 
ot  St.  Ciaran  at  Clonmacnois. 

i)<ijmpn,  a  damson-plum. 

Óijipi  andb^a,  the  gen.  of  ban,  a 
poem ;  ex.  jne  biina,  a  kind  of 
poem ;  feti/i  bii;n,  a  poet 

t)a;nje<xn,  sure,  fiat,  close,  secure, 
sometimes  written  bajn^jon. 

iXaijnjean,  a  fortification,  fort,  or 
tower;  O^jn^eM,  the  town  of 
Dingle  in  die  most  western  part 
of  Ireland,  in  the  County  of 
Kerry. 

Óa;njeOLo  and  bajiijjn,  an  assu- 
rance, a  contract 

Ó<L;j7jne<icb,  a  bulwark,  a  fast- 
ness. 

Óa;njn; j;m,  to  fasten,  to  confirm, 
to  establish ;  b<xj7>jnÍT;m  mo 
cun^iXb  ;t;6re,  I  estaplish  my 
covenant  with  you;  bobajnjnjj 
me  ÚJÍ  bajne  ^o  bj  <i  bponc  an 
Bajy*  jonna  c/tejb;om,  I  confirm- 
ed the  dying  man  in  his  faith ; 
bo  botjnjnj J  f^  n<x  coit^ixca,  he 
fortified  the  cities. 

Óa;/t,  the  oak-tree ;  Brit  dar. 

ÓújfiH,  a  kind  of  worm,  some  think 
the  black  worm. 

Óaj/iBfte,  an  oak;  also  a  nursery 
or  g^ove  of  oak-trees ;  Lat  qiier- 
cettrni. 

Ó&j|ie,  the  proper  name  of  several 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  corres- 
ponding penectly  with  Darius. 

Óa);te,  the  genit  of  b<x;;t,  an  oak- 
tree;  also  a  wood. 

í>á;fte<xb,  bo  u^  b&);(6iib,  a  cow 
mat  is  a  bulling. 

Óajftt:,  a  clod. 

Óaj/tt,  a  young  cow  or  heifer. 

ÓiXjfttcdc,  fiiUof  clods. 

Óa;y^;n,  a  writing-desk. 

Ó<x;te,  coloured. 

Óa^ceSin,  for  bajbeán,  a  foster- 
father. 

Óa;t,quick,nimble,  active,  supple; 
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t^jirfy  idem;  hence  Óá;t;,  or 
Óájcjje,  the  name  of  several 
persons,  as  Óa;t;  CDac  pjác/ia, 
&c. 

Óa;ce,  revenge. 

Óajteajab,  revenge. 

ba;ceíLma;l,  likely,  comely,  hand- 
some; batiim<x;l,  idem;  literally 
well-coloured. 

Óajéeámlacb,  comeliness. 

Óajce<iy*c,  eloquence,  a  speech,  or 
remonstrance. 

Oajcea^rc,  unanimously,  with  one 
accord ;  ^6  jeall  f)OX>  bata;^, 
they  unanimously  agreed  and 
promised. 

Ód^ééoj^,  an  avenger. 

Oixjtj,  vid.  ba;é. 

Oajtle,  i.  e.  bo  ajtle,  after ;  vid. 
<x;tle. 

Óajcn;b,  sorry,  bad  for;  <x/-  b<3i;t- 
n;jb  bam  a  Ka;^,  I  am  sorry  for 
his  death ;  it  is  bad  for  me  he 
died. 

Oál,  a  division,  portion,  or  lot ; 
also  a  particular  tribe  of  people, 
together  with  the  country  or  re- 
gion belonging  to  such  a  tribe ; 
hence 

Óíil-<x;t<x;be,  a  large  territory  in 
Ulster,  comprehending  the  S. 
and  S.  E.  parts  of  the  County  of 
Antrim,  and  the  greatest  parts  of 
the  County  of  Down :  it  derived 
its  name  from  p;<xc<x-<X;t<xjbe  of 
the  Ruderician  race,  king  of 
Ulster,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  third  century ;  from  him  de- 
scended the  CDac-oi-Bá;;tb,  Eng. 
Wardy  and  tíie  0'OaBajá;n, 
Eng.Z>i^aw.— V.  Ogyg.p.327. 

Óál-nacac,  another  large  territory 
in  tflster,  so  called  from  pjacac- 
pjnn,  king  of  Meath,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, (Ogyg.  p.  301.)  whose  pos- 
terity settled  in  that  territory. 

Ó2J-ccaj;f ,  the  tribe  or  race  of  Co;t- 
macCo^,  king.of  Leatmoj,  i.  e. 
'    u 
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of  Munster  and  Leinster  in  the 
third  century,  from  whom  de- 
scended the  O'Briens,  the  Mac- 
namaras,  the  Mac  Mahons  of 
Thomond,  &c, 

Óíil-rt)aba,  a  large  territory  in 
Ulster,  possessed  by  a  tribe, 
which  were  distinguished  by  tfie 
same  name,  and  of  whom  the 
Dal-Riadas,  or  Dal-Rheudins, 
as  Bede  calls  them,  of  Albany 
or  Scotland,  were  only  a  detach- 
ment or  party,  which  settled 
amongst  the  Picts  of  Albania,  or 
North  Britain,  imder  the  con- 
duct of  Fergus,  a  young  prince 
of  the  Irish  I>alriadÍ€m  ramily  in 
the  year  503,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Tigheniach. —  Fid. 
Memoir e  de  m,  de  C,  Journal 
des  SavanSy  an.  1764. 

O&ki,  a  relation^  or  historical  fact; 
reixnc^y  báloi,  genealogical  re- 
lations. 

ÓáliX,  news;  afco  meetings,  con- 
ventions, assemblies. 

Óila,  as  to,  as  for ;  bálú  na  ClJujri)- 
neixc,  as  to  the  Momonians; 
bala  oin  caéa,  concerning  or  as 
to  what  regards  the  battle ;  also 
like  unto;  bo  jkjdt)^  fé  bála 
cíic,  he  acted  like  the  rest. 

Óála,  an  oath. 

óálix,  Sljre  Óíila,  a  place  near 
Boiris  of  Ossery  in  the  Queen's 
County ;  Cnoc  na  Ó<xla,  a  hill 
in  Ejntire,  where  meetings  were 
anciently  held. 

Gala,  O'Oiila,  a  family  name  very 
respectable  in  Ireland ;  whereof 
there  are  several  septs  descended 
from  different  stocks,  viz.  the 
Q'Dalys  of  Munster,  who  sprung 
from  the  third  son  of  ^Engus, 
king  of  Cashel,  who  was  wip- 
tized  by  St.  Patrick ;  the  O'Dalys 
of  Ulster,  of  whose  branch  there 
were  several  kings  of  Meath, 
and  who  are  of  the  same  stock 
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with  the  ODonels  of  Tyrconaall : 
of  these  O'Dalys  of  Ulster  th« 
O'Dalys  of  Connaught  are  a 
branch,  who,  accordmg  to  Mr. 
Harris,  (vol.  2-  p.  50,)  were  co- 
partners with  the  O'Kellys.iH 
the  large  district  of  Hy-Maine. 
The  late  and  present  O'Dalys, 
criebrated  oracles  of  the  Irush 
and  English  laws,  are  the  chiefs 
of  this  Conacian  branch  of  the 
great  O'Ddys  of  Ulster,  the  di- 
rect  posterity  of  Coixxl  S^^ltan, 
son  of  Uj<y\  N^oj jjalixc,  king 
of  Meath  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  O'Dalys  of  Meath,  of 
tlie  posterity  of  /s-ljal  ^l<)lO;TJ<x- 
Uc,  by  his  son  Clki/ne.— ficL 
Ogyg,  p.  401. 

Óíila;xjm,  to  assign  or  appoint 

Ó<xl6u)  be,  a  butterfly. 

Óalán,  a  great  bulk. 

Óallám  clojce,  any  great  or  large 
stone,  whereof  many  were  erected 
by  the  old  Irish  throu^out  all 
Ireland  as  monuments  of  some 
remarkable  achievements,  with 
inscriptions  on  the  same  to  ex- 
plain the  facts;  all  written  mostly 
m  their  oghams,  or  occult  manner 
of  writing,  not  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  which  were 
in  like  manner  inscribed  on  large 
stones,  on  obelisks  or  pyramids, 
and  which  could  be  explained 
by  none  but  their  priests,  as  the 
Irish  o^ams  were  by  none  but 
sworn  antic^uaries,  or  perhaps 
their  Druidish  priests. 

Ó<&lt>,  a  lie,  an  untruth,  or  Mse^ 
hood. 

ÓalBba,  sorcery. 

ÓúU,  blind,  puzzled. 

Óallab  and  b<xU<x;m,  to  blind,  to 
blindfold,  or  puzzle. 

Óall-jntjfrneac,  dull-witted,  fool- 
ish, heavy. 

Óalló;,  a  leech. 

bolta  and  baltá/?,  a  foster-<;hild. 
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'    ft  disciple. 

Óáltoic,  betrothed. 

óoiní)íi;yre,    damage,    detriment^ 

harm. 
í><xmant;a,<»ndemned,  damned. 
ó<ur),anox;  Lat.  dama,  a  buckj 

b<xm  ^UM)  a  wild  bull,  a  buffalo ; 

P7<xb-bdm,  a  back,  or  stag, 
ódm,  the  dative  case,  unto  me,  i.  e. 

bo  <xm. 
í><km<íÁy  perinisBÍon,  liberty. 
óam«b  md  bam<xjn),  to  peniiit, 

sufier,  or  allow. 
Óoimíu),  an  ox  or  buU. 
oilman  <xll<x,  a  spider;  potius  bu- 

óoim^f ,  dancing. 

óambúéaH,  i.  e.  bo  pu/bjeaba/i, 
they  forbear. 

óml<kn,  an  ox-stall,  or  a  jdace  for 
oxen  to  stand  in. 

óamn<x,  the  matter  out  of  which 
any  thing  is  or  may  be  formed : 
when  ^  spoken  of  a  prince,  as 
ftjoj-bomna,  it  signified  a  fit 
successmr  or  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown  among  the  Irish; 
which  generally  was  the  right 
of  the  Thanist,  or  eldest  prince 
of  the  family.  A  modem  able 
writer  thinks  ji)5j-b<xmn<x  means 
king^lect;  m  which  he  mis- 
ti^Ees  the  sense  of  his  author, 
O'Flaherty,  who  positively  af- 
firms that  the  presumptive  suc- 
cessor was  the  Thanaiste,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  that  may  be  fit  candidates 
for  tne  succession  were  called 
i?;oj-b<xmn<x,  which  he  explairm 
by  remu  materies  apta  ad  red- 
pienaam  regi^an  fvrmam  su(B 
jamUicp.—Ogyg.  p.  58.  The 
Thanist,  i.  e.  the  next  in  age  and 
merit  to  the  reigning  prince, 
being  one  of  his  nearest  kinsmen 
of  Úíe  same  name  and  blood, 
was  generally  looked  upon  sm 
the  foture  successor,  agreeably 
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to  the  Tanistíc  custom ;  but  as 
to  a  formal  election  in  ffivour  of 
any  prince  before  the  demise  of 
the  actual  sovereign,  not  one  in- 
stance of  3uch  a  nleasnre  appears 
throughout  the  whole  course  of 
our  old  Annals. 

óoimnab,  a  band,  or  tie. 

óam-n<Xftt;oijbe,  a  bullock. 

óám-o^be,  a  doctor  or  teacher. 

óampapa,  a  school-master. 

óoim;ra,  dancing;  ;te  bam/-iijjjB, 
with  dances. 

óoimy-<i;  j;m,  to  dance. 

oamjrbjjiy  a  dancer. 

óamca  mid  bSim<xm<x;l,  a  student. 

ó<xmnu;5)m  and  bama;nt:,  to  damn, 
to  condemn;  noc  boimnajjetJi;-, 
who  condemnest;  bajmnéocujb 
/"Jab,  ihey  shall  condemn. 

óon,  work. 

Ó2u),  late,  destiny;  bo  6;  re  a 
n'biw  bdiT),  it  was  my  fate,  «c. 

ban,  a  poem,  &c. ;  <xn  tAnfO,  this 
song. 

Oand,  bold, impetuous;  hence  the 
old  Celtic  name  of  the  Danube, 
which  is  óán-oa,  the  bold  im- 
petuous river;  ob<x,  or  o6tf;n, 
pronounced  oa<x  and  oa;n  in 
the  Irish  Celtic,  signifies  a  ri- 
ver;  ixmuin  is  another  Irish  Cel- 
tic word  for  a  river;  Lat  arnnis. 

ÓSina,  impudent,  presumptuous. 

i>An-<x/t;;b,  money-worth,  goods. 

OSmalojnjjO/",  a  fleet  or  squa- 
dron. 

óánocb,  boldness,  presumption; 
also  confidence;  <x  t<Ji  bSinacb, 
or  bonajjeacb  <xj<Mt)  ajft^  I  Can 
make  free  with  him. 

óánajjjm,  t»  dare,  to  adventure. 

óoinajft,  a  stranger,  a  foreigner; 
properly  aDane ;  0<xnp)^,Danes. 

oanat,  a  nurse. 

óánba,  fatal. 

óanc,  a  morsal,  portion,  or  share. 

t><x8c  and  bacSj,  a  pmwinkle,  or 
sea-snail. 
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ódócatl^  a  bit  or  morsaL 

odd),  a  man. 

óoojl,  a  leech. 

ódojne^  men^  mankind ;  the  plur. 
of  bu)ne;  b<xo;ne  jaojl,  rela- 
tions; boopceixp^relations,  those 
of  the  same  stock. 

óaoJn-c;né<xt^  of  one  and  the  same 
family. 

óaojne^,  populous. 

Óa6;;t-pne,  a  subjected  people, 
subjects. 

óúJojH'pólUi,  a  slave. 

óúójji-meafb^,  lucb  Mojfimeay*- 
ba,  task-masters. 

óúojfXfG  and  bao;;tyetxcb,  dearth, 
scarcity. 

ó<Lójjife,  captivity ;  <x  /)*bot6jfty^, 
in  Dondage. 

i>Ao;|tpn,  captivity,  bondage. 

óool,  a  bug,  a  chafer. 

ooormxjy^m,  to  ruin  or  demolish. 

Ooon,  to  raise  up ;  also  to  ascend* 

o^n^y  human;  <xn  cjne  bOLODd, 
mankind ;  baonba,  idem. 

óoiónacb,  civility,  hospitality ;  also 
humanity;  bjáiMct:  ix^uf  boo- 
noicb,  divinity  and  humanity. 

óoÓDcon,  the  moral  of  a  fable« 

óixonpijl,  kin,  allied,  related. 

tMon jtójbjle,  moral  pihilosophy. 

Í>a5n/}<xcb,  t;«/.  ba5n<xcb. 

óoonnacbixc,  civil,  liberal,  hu- 
mane. 

ó^ntojtjxaj'gceú'ir,  of  the  same 
birth. 

i><x5;t,  guilty,  condemned,  captive. 

óoiófi,  dear,  precious,  costly. 

óaoftajm,  to  condenm,  to  con- 
vict 

ó<xo;t<x;ta,  a  slave. 

óao;t-Uft;t<i,dear  goods,  dear  ware. 

Óoi5;t-Bobac,  a  slave. 

Í)ú6|t6jl5ic,  a  slave. 

óú6|ttoi,  condemned,  convicted. 

óao^<Xfty-luíij,  the  lowest  rank 
of  men,  the  plebeians. 

óadt^jfí^  a  sufficiency;  buíi;jyí 
Ú  badta;/?,  he  eat  a  sufficiency. 
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boi/i,  by,  or  through,  upon ;  bdfu 
<xnum  pbÍLHiJioí),  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh;  tat  per. 

óafi,  whose,  whereof;  neiiiC  b&;t 
Btxjnm  e^<xn,  a  certam  man 
whose  name  was  Owen,  i.  e. 
i7edc  b5  ^ft  bab  ^;nm,  &c. 

óáft,  unto  our ;  biift  cclojnn  pe^n, 
i.  e.  bo  an  cclojnn  jrej/),  to  our 
own  children. 

ó^/t,  baft  tjom,  I  think,  in  my  opi- 
nion ;  ba/t  leo,  in  their  opinion. 

OOK^,  the  second;  ^in  ba/ta  Va, 
the  second  day ;  ba/u^a,  the 
same,  vulgarly  said. 

oil/tab,  whose,  vid,  bdft . 

Óaftixboil,  an  oak-apple,  galls. 

OAffOc  be/t^  and  ba;tOT,  an  oak ; 
Wei.  deru,  Arm.  aaro,  genit 

ó<x;i<x;^jné^e<ib,  thought 
óa/tal/ijné  jjm,  to  thinL 
ó^fiaf,  a  home,  a  dwelling;  vid. 

iifiiXf. 

ód/tb,  a  worm,  a  reptile. 

ódftb,  a  coach  or  chariot 

óaftcdjn,  a  mast  or  acorn;  aj^ 
bajtconab,  gathering  acorns. 

odftcujje,  (roac-ó<X;tcu;5e,)  a 
mmily-name  in  Connaueht  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  O'Con- 
nors and  0*Rourks,  and  whose 
ancient  estate  was  the  large  ter- 
ritory called  Cjneúl  Luocain,  in 
the  Uounty  of  Leitrim.  N.  B. 
This  Irish  name  óa/tcu;^^  is 
pronounced  Durchuy,  almost  the 
same  in  sound  as  Llarcy. 

ódrtbal,  bad  weather,  severe  time. 
Plex.R 

bd/in,  a  sdiool. — PL 

buftftjo^d,  above  pr  beyond  kings. 

óoiftt:,  to  bull  a  cow ;  TUfi  íxij/tt 
bo;n,  that  the  cow  was  Dulled. 

óafitái),  a  herd  or  drove;  Lat 
armmhtm;  ba;tt^  bo,  a  herd 
of  kine. 

óa/tt/tájbe,  in  the  County  of  Ros- 
conunon,    the   country .  of  the 
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GPFins,  the  Mac  Flanchas^  and 
atribeoftheO'Carrolfl. 

í>áy-acb,  fierceness^  boldness. 

Óíi^dcbíic,  compar.  bájrdcbáj je, 
presumptuous^  assuming,  imper* 
tinent 

óatTiX,  pleasant,  handsome^  agree- 
able. 

óatan»  a  foster-fether. 

óac,  colour;  Mt  b;ie;je,  a  dis- 
suise>  a  false  show,  a  bastard 
die;  botA  eaj/^amla,  various 
colours. 

óú,iú.h,  dying,  a  tincture. 

óatab,  a  present,  or  &vour. 

Óat<xb6j;t,  a  dyer. 

i)<xc<xjm,  to  dye,  to  colour. 

óat^mlocb,  honour,  respect,  de- 
cency; also  comeliness. 

óatixma/-,  decent 

bacarixx^l,  pleasant 

Óat-clÓbiic,  party-coloured.    * 

í>oiénajb,  a  foster-mother. 

óatÚTOib,  a  dying,  or  colouring. 

óatíijixb  and  baé<x^,  to  dye  or 
colour;  ^/t  mx  botujob  beu/tj, 
dyed  red. 

óe^  whence,  from  whence;  also 
thereof,  i.  e.  bo  e,  of  it 

óé^  the  genitive  case  of  ójá,  God, 
vid.  ó)íi. 

óé,  the  genitive  of  bja,  a  day,  vid. 
b;A.  ^ 

óeaBab,  haste,  speed;  bé;n  beoSa, 
make  haste. 

óealioLb,  beoibajb,  and  bejBeúb,  a 
skirmish,  a  battle,  ot  encounter ; 
pi.  be<xBta;B,  and  bejBte,  Angl. 
Saxon,  debate. 

oeaBajm^  to  hasten ;  also  to  batúe, 
encounter,  or  skirmish. 

óeaBloc  and  beaBéúc,  contentious, 
litigious. 

óeúc^fli,  strange,  wonderful. 

óeúc^]fi  and  beAcloc,  hard,  diffi- 
cult ;  beoca;/!  lé  beAnoiis  hard 
to  be  done. 

óe^jxÁnúc,  a  Dane. 

óe<ic,  better;  b<x  beoc^  i.  e.  ba 
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péiifiii:  this  seems  to  be  the 
comparative  decree  of  the  word 
ba  or  ba J,  good. 

oeoukib,  to  go  to,  to  reach;  ^o 
nbe<xc<xb  me,  that  I  may  go. 

óeixcoijft,  b6ixlÚ2<3Á>  a  separating. 

Óeaca;;i,  to  follow. 

Óe<icix;;t,brightoe8s;  also  bright, 
glittermg. 

Óeacbab,  a  law. 

beacmab,  the  tenth ;  also  tithe. 

óe<xcmú^<xb,  a  tithing. 

ócacn<xmoift>  a  decade;  also  the 
number  ten;  be;cnjti;t,  idem. 

óeacmofidb,  courtesy,  affitbility. 

óeac/td,^  separated. 

óe<xc;t<xb,  an^r,  indignation. 

óéoct,  divinity,  Grodhead;  dj 
c/tejbjreúb  jn  p;^-bedct:  na 
Cjijonojhe  pjfte,  non  credebant 
in  veram  Deitatem,  &c. 

óe^ct:<x,  dictates,  doctrme,  or  iu- 
struction. 

óetxctajm,  to  teach  or  instruct,  to 
suggest  or  dictate ;  also  to  order 
or  enact;  also  to  debate. 

óeiicCiXjjte,  taught,  instructed. 

óeoctójfi,  a  dictator,  a  teacher. 

óeacl<ic,  hard,  difficult 

oeocmd^c,  difficult,  hard. 

Óeacma;n5,  strange,  miraculous. 

óe<xc^<x,  more  hard  or  difficult 
the  comparat  of  bedcai/i. 

Óeac/tdcb,  difficulty,  hardship. 

óéiXb,  or  beixr,  a  tooth,  sometimes 
put  for  the  jaw ;  Lat  dens,  den- 
tis;  sometimes  it  implies  ivory ; 
ex.  jojia  b^iinaiB  bé<xb,  with 
ivory  men,  speaking  of  chess- 
game. 

óétxb,  meet,  proper,  decent,  be- 
coming ;  ma/i  ^f  be<xb,  as  is 
meet;  also  kind  for,  or  here- 
ditary; bub  ^<x^^  ^jB  <^t:;i<xc- 
ta;y-  bo  betÍ27<xm,  it  was  kind  for 
them  to  do  brave  actions. 

ÓMbacb^  godliness^  religion. 

óe<xb<i;l,  a  releasing. 

óeabBal,  wretehed,  woful. 
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óeobínaon^  a  maúi. 

óeábojl,  or  beíijajl,  the  sepa- 
ration of  night  and  day,  the 
dawn  of  day ;  beabojl  na  ma;b* 
ne. 

i>e^bl<x,  bold,  conMent 

óeiXhlaf,  confidence. 

óeáfX>j;a;i<xc,  a  dipfadions. 

óea^Su^ac^  Dane ;  Lat.  aecantis. 

óeáj,  (0'ue<X5^  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Úxe  Dalcassian  stock, 
whose  ancient  estate  was  the  ter- 
taory  called  Cjnébl  pe<x;tm<3i/c, 
otherwise  Cfíjocú.  Uétctaftaca, 
in  Thomond. 

óeaj,  b<xj  or  ba,  in  the  bej^nning 
of  compound  words  signifies 
well,  good,  fair,  as  beaj-ii^iX;^*, 
a  good  house ;  beA^-lixbdfiéiX, 
well-spoken;  beaj-c/tejbmeac, 
faithfiil. 

óe<XT<i;/t,  swift  or  nimble. 

óeaxalcoijm,  to  recall. 

OeajiXft^^dft,  a  chronicler,  anti- 
quary. 

óétxjixnac  or  bejjjnjoc,  late,  last ; 
^0  beajnac,  lately ;  yon  mbl;ii- 
j<x;n  béajHiXc,  in  the  last  year. 

óe<XTbé<i^,  civility. 

óé<iT-Bl<i;rt:oi,  toothsome,  dainty, 
well-relished. 

óeaj-Bol<xc,  sweet-scented. 

Ócúj-Bolcixn,  a  sweet  smell,  fra- 
grancy,  odour. 

óeo^-poclac,  fair  spoken. 

óe<XTl<x,  salutation. 

óeiXj-líiB<XfttiX,  conversant,  well- 
spoken,  eloquent ;  bciXj-loibfiiic, 
idem. 

t>e<iT-laB<x/tc<ic,  an  orator. 

ócaj-n)a;y^ac,  comely,  hand- 
some, beautiful. 

óe<i^-ji)<x;y;jjm,^  to  adorn. 

i>ed^-ma;;^u j<xb,  an  ornament 

i>e^ j-mejy-neac,  confident,  hearty, 
beaj-mcjrneiimajl,  idem. 

óeiX^oc,  the  last 

óeajnúb,  frost. 

óeaj-o)tMWiirac,  discreet 
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t>ea j-o/ibjujte,  prudent,  prdvi- 
dent,.wdl  ordered  or  regulated. 

óea;^;tíijb;m,  to  love  mncerely.  • 

óéaj-to;l,  benevolence, 

oeaj-te;;^,  a  good  report,  a  fair 
character ;  also  good  news. 

ÓeaT-tojleoc,  favourable,  friend- 
ly, oearing  good  will. 

Óeaj-Uix;;!,  an  opportunity;  also 
an  acceptable  time,  or  favourable 
juncture. 

óeajlix  ^ó,  for  fear  that^  lest  that 

óea;t,  wind. 

óeaTteoLc,  windy. 

óealtx,  kindred,  fi4endship. 

óeala,  a  refusing  or  denial. 

óeoil<x,  a  cow's  udder. 

óeíitiicb,  a  divorce,  or  separation. 

óealán,  a  coal. 

óealán  be,  a  butterfly. 

óealB  and  bejlB,  the  countenance, 
fcce,  oi'  figure  of  man  or  beast ; 
Wei.  delu  and  dduad, 

i>ealB,  poor,  miserable ;  btijne 
be<ilB,  an  indigent  man. 

Oe<xlB,  an  image,  a  statue ;  be<xlB- 
mu;^e,  the  image  of  the  blessed 
Virgm  Mary;  betxlB  <x»  BSi;y, 
the  image  or  picture  of  death. 

Oe<ilBac,  resemoling ;  hence  Co;<- 
.  bettlBiXc,  the  proper  name  of  se- 
veral great  personages  of  the  old 
Irish,  signifying  a  person  who 
reáembles  TJlor,  the  German 
name  of  Jupiter. 

óetilBiX,  a  framing  or  fashioning. 

óeíilBabSin,  a  mould. 

óe^lBmx,  the  name  of  several  ter- 
ritories of  Ireland,  in  different 
mxiviiices^  so  called  from  LtijT- 
OealBiiob,  a  prince  of  the  Dal- 
cassian race  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, whose  posterity  settled  in 
them  territones:  tíiev  were  se- 
ven in  number,  according  to  our 
topooniphcars:  óe<xU)n«-m5ft,the 
lord^ip  of  O'pjnallfti),  dispos- 
sessed by  Hugo  de  Lacy  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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who  granted  the  same  to  Gilbert 
de  Nugent,  whose  posterity  be- 
came mrons  of  óealB/xi,  Eng. 
Delvin,  and  afterwards  Earls  of 
Westmeath.  2.  ócúlBna-be;, 
situate  also  in  Westmeath^  the 
estate  of  0'Q!)<xel-c<xll<x;n.  3. 
óe<xlBo<x-eaéft<x,  now  in  the 
King's  County,  tfie  estate  of  the 
O'Coglans.  4.  óeoilBn<x-te<3U) 
COoj,  somewhere  in  Meath,  other- 
wise called  óe<xlB/70i-;íi^c<Xft,  the 
estate  of  O'Scolujj.  5.  ÓealB- 
iwx-7)aoib<xt:,  now  of  the  County 
of  Roscowmon,  of  whose  jm*o- 
prietors  I  find  no  mention.  6. 
oe^lBna-cajlfetxBoijK,  and  7. 
óeúlBjjtx-jireoLb,  botn  in  Con- 
naught,  the  latter  to  the  west  of 
Galway,  betweai  the  two  lakes 
of  Lough-Curb  and  Lough-Lur- 

OetxlBtac,  pleasant 

óeoilBcojfi,  a  statuary. 

í>ealBt6j/te<jLct,  delineation,  &c. 

í)e<xlBíiy,  misery,  poverty ;  njlúco 
^ct  oin  bedlBá^,  they  have  no- 
thing but  misery. 

óealj,  a  thorn,  a  skewer,  a  bod- 
kin. 

óealjoc,  sharp-pointed,  prickly, 
stinging. 

i)e<xlTixmla,  scQrpion8.-^2  Ckron. 
10.  14.  , 

oeoljnajbe,  unjust,  unlawful ; 
also  a  rebel  or  outlaw. 

i)e<xl;t<xb,  brightness,  splendour. 

i>e<Ll^<xb<xc,  bright,  shming  ;  also 
Kkely,  like  to.     . 

Oe<xlfi^;bjm,  to  cdiine,  to  grow 
bright 

óealujjjm,  to  part,  to  sepai:ate; 
also  to  dep«ut,  to  quit,  or  go 
away;  bo  beúlájj  fé  ft;u,  he 
departed  from  them;  be<xloc<x 
ipé  jáb,  I  will  separate  or  di- 
vorce Áem.  This  verb  hath 
both  an  active  and  passive  signi- 
fication ;  the  old  Greek  verb 
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Siekiiv  is  of  the  same  origin, 
which  signifies  dividere,  sepa- 
rare,! 

t)é<iluj^e,  divorced,  parted,  se- 
parated; bjUe  bé<xlu;jce>  a  bill 
of  divorce. 

óeúmal,  a  demon,  or  evil  spirit 

óeoimon  orbcoLAon,an  evil  spirit; 
Gr.  Sai/tioiv,  and  Lat  dcBfnon. 

óe^m,  want,  lack. 

óeamoi/iftujn,  a  mystery. 

t>e<xir)fi<x,  vid,  bjoma;/!. 

óean,  or  bedwo,  colour. 

Óe<xnacb<xc,  vehement,  grievous; 
JO  béa77<xcb<xc,  bitterly. 

óéanab  and  beoinam,  an  action  or 
deed;  bob  beiuxxmyo,  of  thy 
making. 

Óeíu70im,  to  do,  to  act,  to  work,  to 
make. 

beiiDixm,  come  away,  go  on ;  age- 
dum;  te^am,  idem. 

óeíuxx^,  a  space,  a  while. 

óe5Li7co;pie,  a  chaldron. 

óeíujcloMc,  of  changeable  co- 
lours. 

óeSmmoi,  lucb  bcíioiÍKX  «xxjt,  doers 
of  good. 

óeáinmiXb,  an  efiect 

oeanma;-,  an  effect 

óetxnn,  colour,  figure,  &c. 

óe<x;777am,  to  colour. 

Ótónco^,  and  genit  beiinc5;^, 
rhyming,  poetry ;  luctr  beán- 
truj/^e,  rhymers,  poetasters. 

óe<X;t,  a  daughter. 

óciXft,  a  denial,  a  refttsal,  &c. 

óe<x;t,  great,  lai^e,  prodigious. 

Óeá;t,  or  beuft,  or  be6;t,  drop»  or 
tears ;  toba^t  be5i;t,  a  fountain  of 
tears.  This  word  is  written  in- 
differently with  <x,  o,  and  u,  shows 
fliat  these  three  vowels  were 
written  indifferently  for  each 
other. 

óeaft^,  remark  or  notice.  This 
word  seems  to  be  an  auxiliary, 
and  is  so  added  to  several  verbs, 
as,  toiBiii;/!  px  be^^a,  remark  or 
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take  notice ;  tuj  rS  fá  bea/ia 
O/téa,  he  commanaed  or  obliged 
them ;  bo  heÁji  pa  bea/iA,  I  will 
cause,  or  bring  to  pass;  also  I 
shall  take  notice. 

óeíi/tiJLb  fé,  he  would  say^  vid. 
be;;tjm. 

oea/tiotoj/iteoc^  despairing. 

óea/tbaj/tbe,  ^  signs  or  tokens  ; 
tbi)njz  tfiúi  be<x;tbaj/tbe  ojle 
caca,  ixjuy*  nj/i  c;ie;b  nab,  the 
time  of  signs  appearea  to  them, 
yet  they  believed  not 

ÓeafiB,  sure,  certain,  true;  50 
beaftb,  truly,  indeed. 

Óe<X;tb,  peculiar,  particular. 

óeafiB,  i.  e.  cujnnéoj,  or  batl^, 
a  chum,  a  madder  or  milking- 
pail ;  m'oya  fie  ho  n<x  be;^be : 
Jf  0  nii  bejbe  jx)r  ún  5ft;an, 
i.  e.  mo  clu^fjie  cluay-  na  cu;n- 
néojje :  jf  clia/"  na  cajnneojje 

nojnB)beab. 

óea/tBúb  and  bea/iBúcb,  expe- 
rience, trial. 

óeafiBab  and  beoi/iBajm,  to  try  or 
experience,  to  prove ;  bo  bea/tB 
ye  ;ab,  he  proved  them ;  also  to 
avouch,  to  aver,  or  assert. 

óea^BiX/toijrc,  a  proverb. 

oeoi/tBd/t^,  a  touchstone. 

óea/tBonn,  a  maxim,  an  axiom.* 

t>eapibju\x:^jj\,  a  brother;  be<x;t- 
hfútc^jfi  <xta;i,  an  uncle;  beOK- 
B^áéaj/t  mátOL/t,  avuficulus,  the 
former  being  patrutis. 

óeaftB/tíijt/teacb,  a  fraternity,  so- 
ciety ;  bcA/iBftiuiiX^boicb,  the 
same.^ 

oeoLftb-y'jaft,  a  sister. 

óea;iBc<x,  sure,  certain,  expe- 
rienced, tried ;  peoi/t  beoLfiBw,  a 
man  of  experience. 

óeAftBéiXcb,  experiment 

óe<i;tb«<xb,  alleging,  protesting, 
or  amrming;  also  an  oath  or 
swearing. 

óeartBtÍTAb,  to  swear ;  vid.  beart- 
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Bab. 
Óea^c,  the  eye. 

óeaftc,  a  grave,  a  cave,  or  grotto. 
óeartcaBall,    an   oak-apple,    or 


óeaKca;m  and  bea/tcab,  to  see,  to 
bdiold;  Gr.  5Epica>,  video. 

oea/tcnac,  goodly,  likely,  hand- 
some. 

óea/tj  and  bea/tjiu7,  crimson, 
red ;  feojl  bea^t j,  raw  meat  or 
flesh. 

óeafiT,  Loc-beaftj,  a  larce  lake 
to  me  north  of  Enniskillen  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh  in 
Ulster. 

oeaft^ajiDj  to  make  red,  to  paint 
a  crimson  or  purple  colour,  to 
bludi ;  also  to  kindle  or  bum ; 
bo  beaftjab  na  yme3ifto;be  fi)f, 
coals  were  kindled  therewith. 

óea/tjajm,  to  make  or  prepare ; 
ex.  bo  bea/ijab  a  jomba,  his 
bed  was  prepared. 

óea/tj^,  the  fish  called  breame. 

óea^jSu),  a  flea. 

óeaftjSu),  purple  or  crimson. 

oea/tj-layab,  red  hot,  flaming. 

óeafimab  and  bea/imaba; je,  for- 
getiulness. 

óea/tmabac  and  beaftmabama)!, 
forgetful. 

t>ea;tma;l,  huge,  very  great 

ó^^fmixjfx,  is  an  adjective,  which 
implies  very  great,  excessive,  ex- 
traordinary, violent,  vehement; 
3/tSib  beáftmaj/t,  passionate  love ; 

beSi/tmaj/t  e,  he  fefif  into  a  ter- 
rible passion  and  anger. — Fid. 
if^all.  ua  ^íojnBjbeab.  Sjoc 
bea;imoi^,  intense  frost,  Armal. 
Tigh. ;  as  also,  ex.  bojnean  mo/t 
^jyf  f olc  beaftma/i  ^an  je;ii)- 
;te;b  fO^  heavy  rain  and  intense 
frost  in  this  winter. — Fid.  An- 
nal.  Tighemachi  ad  an.  1406. 

Óeaftma/ta,  a  wonder. 

ÓeSi/tna,  tfie  palm  of  the  hand. 
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Í>e3ifti}<ib  and  beíiftna;m,  to  do, 
or  act;.n;  beii;ii)a  me  pyf,  I 
did  not  yet:  the  same  as  beá- 
nab. 

óeoLftnoLb,  a  flea:  as  also  bea/t- 
jSu)  and  bfteancab. 

óeartnabojfteacb,  chiromancy  or 
palmistry :  the  pretended  art  of 
telling  fortunes  by  observing  the 
inside  of  the  hand. 

^eiifuiajt^,  the  same. 

óeajió;!,  poor,  wretched,  miser- 
able ;  hence  bftéolíin  or  bfte6j- 
IJn,  a  wren. 

óe^jif^j^^  to  awake* 

óe<Xrt;rÍLjje<xcb,  vigilancy,  watch- 
fulness. 

oea/iyajjjm,  to  watch. 

óei<Kfifr<xjm  and  beany-cnAjm,  to 
polish,  to  file,^  or  Dumish;  ex. 
bo  be<Xft;-jnajb  jré  on  co/t,  he 
polished  or  burnished  the  gold; 
also  to  expound  or  explain ;  also 
to  praise,  to  comniiend,  to  excel 
or  surpass,  &c. 

ÓeÁjifrajt^  and  beSi/iy^nujee, 
complete,  finished,  polite,  bright, 
of  good  parts. 

i)e<knfnvi-^ci>j  a  making  polite, 
complete,  &c. 

óeá^^nujteact,  or  beSi;t;rja;te- 
<xcb,  politeness,  excellence,  ele- 
gance. 

^eá/t-teoLc,  a  certain  apartment  in 
a  monastery  calculated  for  pray- 
ers and  other  penitential  acts; 
beaft-bSn  and  bu;tte<xc,  idem; 
— vid.  Anna!.  TÍghernachi  et 
Chronic  Scotanan  pasnm  ;  ex. 
beafitac  cjllebo^tx,  iX/tb<xmaca, 
cluona  m<xc  no;r,  &c. 

óea;<-,  the  right  hand ;  Lat.  dex- 
ter,  dextra  manus.  It  is  re- 
markable how  exactly  the  Irish 
agrees  with  the  old  Hebraic 
style  and  scriptural  maimer  of 
expi'cssing  the  four  cardinal 
pomts,  1°*  The  Hebrew  word 
j>D*  properly  signifies  the  right 
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hand,  Jerem.22.24;  and  b  also 
used  to  denote  the  south.  Job  23, 
9,  Psal.  89,  13,  Jos.  15,  1,  be- 
cause the  Hebrews  in  their  pray- 
ers to  God  always  faced  the 
east,  and  therefore  being  consi- 
dered in  that  position,  their  right 
hand  was  next  to  the  south. — 
Fid.  Dav.  Lew.  Brit.    Lat  Ja- 
min,  says  he,  est  mundi  plaga 
AustraUs,  ut  qucB  orientem  as- 
picientibus  orantívm  modo  dex- 
tra est.    This  form  is  also  pecu- 
liar to  the  Iri^  nation  ana  lan- 
guage, for  the  word  becur,  which 
properly  means  the  ri^ht  hand, 
Lat.  dextra^  as,  n<L  y-a;be  <x;i 
beoiy-   lá;m,  no  <ij/t  be)/*  Óé, 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
is  the  only  word  we  have  to  ex- 
press   the    south ;    ex.   Óe<xy- 
flSumon,  South-Munster,,or  Des- 
mond; be;;rcj;tt:,  orbe)y;ol  C;- 
ji)Onri,  the  south  part  of  Ireland, 
2°-  The  Heb.  word^HDtt^,  which 
properly  signifies  the  left  hand, 
sintster,  sinistra  manus;  as  in 
Gen.  24, 49,  and  Gen.  48, 14,  is 
used  for  the  same  reason  to  im- 
ply the  north,  vid.  Job.  23,  9, 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Irish, 
for  ciiajb,  properly  the  lefl  hand, 
as  tu<xc  and  tii<it<xUac,  signify- 
ing a  left-handed  or  undexterous 
man,  is  the  only  Irish  word  to 
point  out  the  north ;  as  CUAb- 
muman,  North-Munster,  or  Tho- 
mond;  CuajfCjpx:  CJ/ijOnn,  the 
north  of  Ireland,  or  Ulster.    8°- 
The  Heb.  word  nn»,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  after  or  behmd, 
post,  posterior  pars,   as  in  2 
Samud  10,  9,  and  Genesis  9, 
28,  is  commonly  used  to  im- 
ply the  west,  vid.  Job.  23,  8; 
and   the  Irish   word  j^fx  pro- 
perly signifying   after,  behind, 
ninder,as  jaft  bajy-be,  after  bap- 
tism ;  j<Xf\Qx  -i,  behind  all ;  ;a/t- 
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bokll,  the  hind  part  or  tail  of  a  , 
tiling  or  beast;  it  is  the  only 
Irish  word  to  express  the  west, 
as  JiXfi-COhm<yn,  West-Munster, 
já/tta/t  Cjfxpnn,  the  west  of 
Ireland.  4^  The  Heb.  word 
Zpip,  which  naturally  means  be- 
fore, the  fore  part,  ante,  anterior 
^mrs,  as  in  Ps.  55,  20,  is  used  to 
signify  the  east,  rirf.  Num.  23,  7, 
Isa.  11,  14,  respectively  to  the 
above  described  position  of  tlie 
Hebrews  in  their  devotion  and 
prayers  to  God ;  or  else  accord- 
ing to  the  following  explication 
of  HenricusOpitius  in  nis  Lexi- 
con Hebraeo-Chalda^-Biblicum 
in  this  last  word  cedent^  where 
he  says.  Cedent,  ante,  anterior  ; 
item  oriensy  plaga  orientalis, 
quasi  anterior  pars  respectu 
Adarmcreati  versus  solem  ori- 
entem,  jnxta  Rabbi  Bechai  ad 
Deuter,  33,  15.  In  the  same 
manner  tlie  Irish  words  0}j\  and 
o;;tteoi;t,  like  the  Latin  oriens 
and  ortuSy  are  the  only  words  in 
our  language  for  signifying  the 
east  or  eastern  pomt,  or  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  and  this  word 
Oj;tte<Xft,  Lat.  ortns,  also  signi- 
fies the  beginning  or  fore  part, 
as  lá^Wft  also  means  the  end 
or  hindmost  part  of  any  thing ; 
■ex.  0  Oj/iteoL/t  JO  b;Si|it<x^  <x 
.AOjre,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  age, 

óea;<-,  neat,  fair,  elegant,  hand- 
some. 

oeay*, order;  -nxift  bub  beay,  as  is 
proper,  uti  decet. 

^e<xy<x;jjm,  to  dress,  to  adorn ; 
also  to  mend  or  correct,  to  chas- 
tise ;  bo  beapi;5  fé  é,  he  fitted 
it;  beayujj  bo  clajbeaii),  gird 
thy  sword,  or  arm  thyself. 

óeCifam,  to  stay  or  remain. 

óeiXfCiXh,  the  last 

Óearcab    and    bearcúct,    lees, 
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dregs ;  beAj^oib  pona,  the  lees 
of  wine,  vmegar;  be<X;r-j<xb  na 
nbao;ne,  tlie  mob  or  lowest  class 
of  men,  the  rascality,  or  rabble. 

oe^fluhjuy,  elocution. 

óeay"tlj<xb,  a  mending;  also  an 
adorning. 

óe<xrac,  smoke,  vapours,  fumes.  ^ 

Óeata; j;m,  to  smoke ;  <xj  beata- 
jiXb,  smoking. 

OeaCiXiixx;!,  full  of  smoke,  smoky ; 
Ijn  be<xt<xmu;l,  smoky  flax ;  be- 
OLtcOL,  the  same. 

óeACiXra,  lo  there,  see,  behold. 

oeceult,  cloth. 

óecebcajb,  war,  battle. 

óebBeí,  poor,  miserable,  unhappy. 

óebel,  a  calf. 

óebla,  bold,  impudent,  presump- 
tuous. 

Óepo;tb<xl,  error. 

óejme;/-/7eac,  courage ;  beg  me;y- 
n;jceaii)iXjl,  courageous. 

óej<xbe,  care,  diligence,  circum- 
spection. 

óejBe<xb,  a  debate,  a  skirmish  or 
battle. 

ÓejBeab,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 

ÓejBJbe,  the  first  sort  of  bánbj- 
^e<xc,  a  kind  of  verse  which  re- 
quires that  the  first  quartan  shall 
end  with  a  minor  termination, 
and  the  second  with  a  major  ter- 
mination, with  several  other  rules 
to  be  observed.  ' 

óe;c,  ten ;  Lat  decern, 

Óe;c-B;i;5e,  the  decalogue,  or  ten 
commandments. 

óe)c-r})J,  the  tentli  month,  De- 
cember. 

óe;c-/-;tBe,  decvrio,  a  serjeant  or 
corporal. 

Oejcy-p,  to  see  or  behold. 

óe;be,  obedience,  submission. 

óejbeab,  the  toothach ;  vid,  beab. 

óéjbe,  two  things,  a  double  pro- 
portion, &c. 

óe;p^,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 

ó^;p;;ie<xc,  hasty,  in  haste. 
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óe;pfteab,  a  difference. 
óe;j:;tj^jm,   to  hasten,    to  make 

haste. 
óejT,  fire,^  a  flame. 
óe;3,  vid.  beaj,  good,  well,  &c. 
in  compounds. 

óe)5-)omca;/t,  well-behaved. 
óé;5jo/}ac,  the  last,  the  hinder- 
most,  the  hindmost ;  y-na  láiecjB 
bé;5;077ac,  in  the  last  days,  also 
late ;  ex.  to  be;  j;onoLc  ;^<H7  la, 
late  or  mr  advanced  in  the 
day. 

i>e j  jlean,  a  quire  of  paper. 

óe:j  j-CjOblajcte,  goods. 

óejl,  a  turner's  latfie. 

óe;l,  a  rod,  a  twig,  &c. 

óe;lB,  the  figure,  or  face  of  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

óe;lB,  an  adjective,  signifying  fine, 
fair,  brave,  sightly ;  formed  from 
beoklB,  whose  genit.  is  be;l6  and 
bejlBe. 

Óe;l-Be<xUac,  the  meeting  of  two 
ways ;  Lat.  bivium. 

óejlhjn  and  bejlboj,  a  little  image 
or  statue. 

óe;lceiXb,  ill,  bad,  sad. 

óe;lceann<xc,  having  two  heads, 
biceps. 

óejleábanac,  double-faced. 

óe;le<3ibo;;i,  a  turner- 

i>e;leala,  the  space  of  two  days. 

ócjleanj,  a  two  year  old  pig. 

óe;lea^,  grudging  through  cove- 
tousness. 

óe;l-o;bce,  the  space  of  two  nights. 

Óe;leéO;tc,  a  hog  of  two  years. 

óejlp,  a  dolphin. 

óe;lj;onnab,  waste  or  havoc. 

óe/ljjonnajm,  to  lay  waste. 

óejljne,  thorns,  prickles. 

óejl^ncdc,  thorny,  full  of  thorns. 

óejljm,  to  turn  with  a  lathe. 

Óe;l;n,  the  dim.  of  bejl. 

óejWhim  O/t,  to  lean  upon ;  also 
to  follow,  to  adhere,  to  stick  to. 

be;ll;b,  be;U;b  fijf,  they  part  or 
separate  from  him. 
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óe;U;m,.to  part  or  separate ;  hence 
be;lt,  separation. 

óe;lm,  a  sound,  a  noise,  or  trem- 
bling. 
Óé;lm;m,  to  make  a  noise. 

óe;lri)uc,  a  pig  of  two  years  old. 

oejlc,  a  separation,  or  setting  a, 
part. 

Óé-jltTrte,  Druid  idols. 

óe;m,  lack,  want ;  Lat  demo. 

oe^meay,  a  pair  of  she^ ;  pro-^ 
nounced  bjo^. 

Oeiihe,  darkness ;  be)i})e  nu  nbil, 
the  obscurity  of  the  firmament. 

óejti)e,  protection. 

óe)m;n,  true,  certain,  sure;  jo 
bejm;n,  surely;  bejrHjn-;^éal, á 
true  account. 

Óejmne,  the  assurance  or  certainty  j 
bejm/je  bo  loo;,  Veritas  poema- 
tis, 

óe;mn;  j;m,  to  ascertain,  to  assure; 
ta  amrm ;  ne;te  bejriinjjjm, 
things  I  affirm. 

óé;n,  fiX  be;p,  even  as, 

óe;n,  clean,  neat. 

óé;77e,  ardour,  vehemence;  also 
the  comparat.  of  the  word  b;an, 
quod  vtd. 

Óe;ne,  neatness,  cleanliness. 

óé;neacb<xc,  rude,  vehement,  ear- 
nest, urgent 

óé^neú^,  violence,  fierceness. 

óéjneúf^c,  fierce  or  cruel. 

óe;neayác,  quick,  nimble,  brisk. 

óe;nea/^a;5e,  lightning, 

Óe;nroea/",  vanity. 

Óe;nmeac,  void. 

óejnmeixc,  \5ain  or  frivolous. 

óejnme<xc<x,  toys,  trifles. 

óe;nmeiXcÓ;^,.  a  pedlar  that  sell's 
small  ware, 

OejnmJ^m,  to  vanish. 

óejnm;n,  a  vain  fellow,  a  trifler. 

óejnmne,  swift,  quick,  active,  sup- 
ple. 

Óejft,  says;  <xbe;;t  fé,  he  says'; 
vtd.  be;ytjiio. 

óe;/t,  i.  e.  ce;/)e  f  já;b,  St  An* 
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fhony's  fire,  the  shingles. 
óejftB  and  bej^Be,  gen,  of  feed/iB, 

churn. 
ÓejfiB-clJdmajn,  a  son-in-law. 
óej^B-jnJom,  an  axiom,  or  maxim. 
óej^B-ljá;,  a  touchstone, 
óejfte,  the  deep  or  abyss. 
óé;;ic,  alms ;  <xt  jSififKXjb  bejKce, 


or  be2i/tc<xb,  aSung  alms  orbeg- 

uejjx'ojfy  they  used  to  say;  vid. 

be;;i;m.  . 
óe;;ie,  the  end ;  p<x  iiej^e,  at  last ; 

yo  be;;ie,  to  the  end ;  an  be;;te, 

the  rere ;  6  bje/teSib,  out  of  the 

stem, 
óe;rteoLnbac,  late,  also  the  last, 

idem  quody  héjpon^c. 
óejjiTe,  a  red  colour ;  ex,  bejfije 

tx  I;,  tfie  ruddiness  of  his  visage ; 

^né  bej^je,  a  red  appearance. 
Óe;/i5ea;tt:,   a  lake  near  Lower 

Ormond  and  KilMoe,  formed 

by  the  river  Shannon. 
fc)e;;tje;ne,  he  made, 
Óe;/i5;nnle<xb,  i.  e.  jnncúl  beaftj, 

red  cattle,  red  cows. 
Óejftjlj,  a  buying  or  purchasing. 

^^mZ'^f^^JZy  a  surgeon. 

óejfijb,  a  secret,  or  mystery ;  bej/i- 

jx)t>,idem. 
óejftjb,  the  last  or  hindmost 
óejfxjro,  to  speak,  to  say,  to  tell,  or 

relate. 
i>e;;t)m,  i.  e.  b;<xlTiXb,  to  dismiss. 
óe;^;on77<Xc,  the  last;  also  late, 

latter,  &c. 
oejjiljy  a  present,  a  reward. 
óejfimjbe,  i.  e.  bJt-oj;tm;b;n,  dis- 
honour. 
i>e);i^jb,  a  secret,  a  mystery. 
óe;;t;t;be<ic,  secret,  hid,  private, 
óéjf^,  after ;  "óéjf  <x  y-iiotoij^,  after 

his  pains. 
Oejy,  the  right  hand ;  vid.  beay ; 

be;;re  and  bejr  are  its  genit 
oey^,  more  handsome,  more  neat ; 

fiJso    neatness,    elegance ;   also 

dexlerousnQss. 
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Óe;;rcea;tt,  the  southern  point,  the 
south  quarter  ;  bej;^ea;it  na 
hC]j\joriny  the  south  of  Ireland, 

óe;rcea;it:-mb;teaj<x,  a  territory 
or  Meath,  the  estate  of  the  Mac- 
GioUa-Seachlins. 

Óejfceúfix:  L<i;jea/),  the  County 
of  Wexford, 

óe;yt:;obal,  a  disciple  or  scholar. 

OejyCfiejbe,  discretion. 

óc)fCjiéjt)e^Cy  discreet,  prudent, 
grave,  sober. 

óe;;re,a  suit  of  clothes;  tajCjfiio 
<y  <3<jf%m  f^  hejfe  bamy^iX,  Cian 
gave  me  his  arms  and  clothes. 

óejfe  and  be;;re<xct:,  elegance, 
handsomeness,  beauty. 

oejy^ac,  or  50  hcjfeixl,  towards 
the  right,  southward, 

óejreácb,  a  dress,  an  ornament ; 
vtd.  be;;re. 

t>e;^,  i.  e.  peú/irttxniXjB,  lands; 
the  plur.  of  be;r,  land. 

óejphi  he  sat,  or  rested ;  also  he 
stayed,  or  remained. 

óe;pbjm,  to  stay  or  remain;  also 
to  mend. 

óéjffé  Caikjfcjfit,  the  North  De- 
sies  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Felanes. 

Óe;y-;B  óejy\ieoi;tt:,the  South  De- 
cies  in  the  County  of  Waterford, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Brics;  but 
when  the  O'Felans  were  routed 
by  theEugenians,  they  banished 
the  O'Brics,  and  maintained  the 
ÓejjpB  6e;irce<Xftt:. 

óejpboccú,  Uiey  agreed  to,  it  was 
consented  to. 

óej^le^n,  a  beam  or  ray  of  light, 
proceeding  from  some  luminous 
body,  as  from  the  sun,  &c. ;  fOfi 
be;^letxnn  5;ie;ne,  upon  a  sun- 
beam.—  Fid.  Brogan.  in  Vita 
S.  Brigid. 

Óe;pnj5jm,  to  dress  or  adorn, 

óe;pnj;ieac,  curious ;  t>c)p(\)f, 
idem, 

óc;pn;;ieact,  a  proof,  a  quotation. 
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also  a  quibble,  also  a  cunning 
way  of  talking,  also  curiosity,  su- 
perstition. 

bejy^eon,  disgust,  disrelish,  ab- 
horrence, disdain,  loathsomeness, 
nauseousness,  or  squeamishness. 

OejyreiWiXjm,  to  hate,  to  abhor,  or 
detest.     . 

óe;^;o/7,  a  numbness;  ex.  buá- 
biX/t  na  J)oi;t;te  ciio/ta  /^<x;t6<L, 
c^uf  bo  cuj/teúb  hQjrtjon  <x;/i 
r;iicla;l)  na  clojnne,  the  fathers 
nave  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  were  numbed, 
et  denies  filiorttm  obstupue- 
runt. 

óe;tb;fi,  legal. 

óejiifieixpxi),  haste,  a  nmkmg 
speed. 

óejthjij'^jm,  to  hasten,  or  make 
speed. 

i>e;t;be,  separation. 

óejc]t>e,  care,  diligence. 

óe;t/)e<Mha|i,  a  decade,  also  ten 
persons. 

óe;tneci;r,  haste,  speed. 

ÓejtneiXf^c,  hasty,  making  haste 
or  speed. 

óeneOL;<'<x;5)m,  to  make  haste* 

óenndb,  variation. 

óéoB/tonntoi,  consecrated. 

óeó,  JO  beo,  for  ever,  always. 

óeoc,  drink;  Cdboij^  bixm  beoc, 
give  me  a  drink;  b;je  in  the 
^emt ;  jlojne  b;|e,  a  glass  of 
drink ;  plur.  beoctxoa  and  beo- 
ca. 

beocdb  and  beoc<x;m,  to  embrace 
tenderly,  to  cherish. 

óeoc<xj;t,  a  difference  or  distinc- 
ticm. 

óeobixm,  God  willing. 

óeoboinb,  a  deodand,  or  atonement 
to  God  for  a  violent  death  given 
a  person,  by  disposing  of  the  in- 
strument of  the  person*8  acci- 
dental death  to  charitable  uses. 

béojlki;/ie,  i.  e.  j^oUa-có/to,  a 
cup-bearer,,  a  butter. 
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beo)T,  therefore. 

beojT,  jA  be6j  J,  at  length,  at  last, 
finally. 

beoj J  and  be; j,  for  the  sake  of, 
because. 

beojn,  bom  beojn,  of  my  own  ac- 
cord ;  bo  beo;/)  be,  God  will- 

Oeo;/tyeAc,  a  slave,  a  porter. 

be5;;ijre6;rteacr,  going  id)out  from 
door  to  door. 

be5l<x;b,  aid,  help,  succour;  also 
a  portion  or  dowry. 

beólca,  sotting,  driving  copious** 
ly. 

be6lc<x;;t,  a  present. 

beónac,  or  be5n<x;jt:eac,  agree- 
able; ma  beondc  letxt,  if  you 
please  or  vouchsafe. 

beo/xicb,  jptidewrfíwí. 

be6mx;j;m  and  beomcjdb,  to  al- 
low or  grant,  to  approve,  to  like; 
JO  nbeonu;b  b;5i,  God  grant; 
beonajte  b<xm  vu  mol<xb  o  0;j 
/Maomtoi,  dignare  me  laudare 
te  yirfio8aarata;t>6dn^)'6tfió' 
Cú;fte  bo,  grant  him  mercy. 

beóntac,  voluntary. 

beontray,  willingness;  beontacb, 
idem. 

be6nn;5Ce<xc,  willing. 

beoft,  a  drop  or  tear. 

be6;t<x;b,  strong,  stout,  able- 
bodied. 

be6;t<i;b,  a  surety  that  withdraws 
himself. 

be5ft<x;b,  disobedience. 

beoftajbe,  a  stran^,  a  guest,  a 
banished  man ;  dso  an  outlaw, 
a  vagabond ;  beS^uJbe  and  beo- 
;iu;;e<xc,  idem. 

be5fia;be<3ict,  banishment. 

béOft<x;b;m,  to  banish  or  expel. 

bedyiantTiX,  strange ;  also  expelled, 
cashiered;  iijjfinéjf  beo/tMta, 
strayed  cattle. 

beo;iu;be,  vid.  beo/tújbe. 

ócjw,  a  buffet,  or  box. 
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Óéy,  land ;  pi.  béjpB. 

óéfy  a  spot  or  speckle. 

Óe^e,  a  number  or  multitude,  a 
troop,  &c. 

Óec,  tomcltaff  no  bjoib,  victuals, 
food ;  Angl.-Saxon,  diet. 

Óeujjajbe,  50  beorSijbe  Ó;íi,  I 
wish,  I  would  to  God. 

Óéimoim,  let  us  make. 

Óéuffhé^f,  an  ear  of  com;  bea- 
fiX,  b;úy<i,  or  .béay\xc<x,  ears  of 
com. 

ÓJ,  in.  the  beginning  of  a  com-* 
pound  is  a  negative. 

Ó;,  unto  her,  unto  it,  from  her,  i.  e. 
bo;. 

Ój, little;  bj<x.<xm,  a  little  while; 
bjambo;  oinn,  for  bj  <xnD  B;  ixnn, 

.  was  a  Uttle  while  there ;  b;am- 
hoj  fé  oino  JO  ecáala;b  an  tuc, 
he  was  but  a  short  while  there 
when  he  heard  the  voice. 

ÓJa,  written  also  Ó;e,  and  óé  in 
the  genitive,  is  the  sacred  name 
of  God  in  the  Irish  language. 
It  has  a  plain  affinity  with  me 

'  Gr.  OioQf  which  makes  ^la  in 
the  accusative,  as  well  as  0€ov ; 
and  with  the  Latin  deus  or  diuSy 

.  which  was  the  ancient  writing, 
the  Q  in  the  Greek  being  natu- 
rally commutable  with  £,  makes 
no  difference  with  regard  to  the 

-  affinity,  no  more  than  the  termi- 
nations OQ  and  uSy  which  are 
merely  adventitious  to  tlie  radi- 
cals 06  and  dCy  the  same  as  the 
Irish  bje  or  be,  Hispan.  dicSy 
Ital.  dioy  Gall.  dieUy  Wei.  duUf 
Arm.  dvSy  Com.  deu.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians 
have  been  trifling  about  different 
derivations  of  flioc  or  deus,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fancies. 
Some  would  have  it  deiived 
from  TiQmuy  pono;  quia  Deus 
omnia  ponit  ordme.  Othersfrom 
Oiaofioiy  video ;  quia  Deus  vi- 
det  omnia.  Some  again  fr(»D 
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0««,  cwTOy  or  from  Scoc,  timor, 
.  quia  primus  i?i  orbe  Detis  fecit 
timor  em;  or  lastly,  from  tiie  ÍEIeb. 
word  n,  sufficiens,  satis ;  quoM 
qui  sufficiens  in  se,  vel  a  se  suffir- 
cientiam   et  abundantiam  am" 
nino  liabet. — Vid.  Hen.    Opit 
Lexic.    Heb.-Chald.-Biblic.    in 
voce  Dai.    But  might  not  ano* 
ther,  with  less  grammatical  em- 
dition,  be  free  to  think  it  an  ab- 
surdity to  derive  the  word  which 
in  any  particular  lan^age  is  die 
name  of  the  supreme  Being,  from 
any  word  of  the  same  language, 
or  even  of  any  other  different 
lan^age,  of  which  it  has  been 
originally  independent  ?    In  the 
Adamic  language  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  no  word  was  earlier 
in  use  than  that  which  signified 
the  great  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse,  which  consequently  was 
not  derived  from  any  other  word 
of  that  first   language.     When 
the  Adamic  tongue,  which  was 
preserved  by  Noah  and  his  chil- 
dren, happened  to  be  cormpted 
and  diversified  by  the  order  of 
God,  for  the  wise  ends  of  dis- 
persing the  tribes  and  peopling 
the  different  regions  of  the  lia- 
bitable  world,  every  particular 
tribe  or  nation  had  its  peculiar 
dialect,  new-fashioned  as  it  was 
by  order  of  Providence,  with 
which   the  whole  body  of  the 
peo{)le  of  which  such  a  tribe 
consisted,  proceeded   on    their 
process  towards  the  particular 
region   designed  them   by  tlie 
supreme  Master  of  the  universe; 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Deity  was  as  yet  generally 
preserved  among  the  people  of 
each  tribe,  at  least  until  their 
general  dispersion,  and  for  some 
time  ailer,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  one  of  the  principal  and 
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comeqoently  underived  words  io 
every  new  dialect  was  the  sacred 
name  of  God ;  it  beins  both  na- 
tural and  necessary  that  every 
language  should  have  a  peculiar 
word  to  signify  every  particular 
object  that  is  genendly  known 
among  the  people  that  speak  it. 
It  mighty  indeed,  very  naturally 
have  happened  that^  some  lan- 
guages the  name  of  the  supreme 
Being  may  bear  a  close  atBnity, 
or  even  an  identity  as  to  radical 
structure,  with  the  name  of  one 
of  his  i^tributes ;  which,  though 
essential  to  him  alone^  may  be 
applicable  by  way  of  an  epithet 
to  a  created  being  in  a  limited 
sense.  ITius  in  the  old  Spanish 
or  Cantabrian  language  the  name 
of  Grod  is  Joincoay  and  unqui  is 
the  word  which  in  the  same  dia- 
lect si^fies  goody  Lat.  bonus, 
an  attnbute  which  is  essential  to 
the  Deity,  but  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  any  created  bein^,  is 
a  derivative  of  a  very  limited 
sense,  and  consequently  a  very 
absurd  origin  to  derive  the  name 
of  God  from.  Thus  also  in  the 
language  I  am  writing  these  lines 
in,  the  word  God,  wlach  in  Eng- 
líÁ,  as  in  most  of  the  German 
and  Scytho-German,  or  Scandi- 
navian dialects,  is  the  sacred 
name  of  the  Deity,  bears  a  plain 
affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  eoody  Lat.  bonus;  and  in 
the  Irish  language  we  have  in 
compounds  t^  word  bed  or  t>a, 
and  be;,  frequently  written  be<x  j, 
bag,  and  be;j,  by  our  modem 
grammarians,  all  signifying  good, 
Lat.  bonus.  It  is  also  natural 
that  a  word  which  in  any  par- 
ticular language  signifies  a 
created  being  that  may  be  es- 
teemed a  just  emblem  of  the 
Creator,  should  carry  a  near 
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affinity,  if  not  an  identity  with 
that  which  is  used  as  tlie  name 
of  the  Creator  in  that  same  lan- 
guage. Thus,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  word  dies,  the  day, 
bears  so  plain  an  affinity  with 
the  word  deus,  that  Varro,  who 
bv  ancient  writers  was  styled 
iJoctissimusRomanorum,  doubt- 
less thought  himself  very  wise  in 
deriving  the  latter  from  the  for- 
mer; thus  preposterously  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  prototype 
from  that  of  the  emblem,  which 
should  naturally  be  re^rded  as 
the  derivative.  In  the  Irish  lan- 
guage there  appears  not  only  a 
strong  affinity,  but  even  a  radical 
identity  between  the  word  which 
makes  the  name  of  the  supreme 
Being  and  that  which  signifies 
day,  or  that  part  of  the  four 
ana  twenty  hours  in  which  we 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  in 
tlie  following  words : 
ÓjÍL,  bjft,  and  be,  all  written  indif- 
ferently to  signify  day,  Lat.  dies. 
It  seems  to  appear  from  this 
identity  between  the  sacred  name 
of  God  and  that  of  the  day,  in 
the  Ibertio-Celtic  dialect,  that 
the  Celts,  of  whom  the  first  Cel- 
tic colony  that  went  to  Ireland 
were  a  detachment,  had  but  one 
and  the  same  word  to  signify 
both  God  and  the  day;  what, 
indeed,  may  carry  the  greater 
propriety,  as  the  d^  is  the  most 
natural  emblem  of  God  that  falls 
within  the  sphere  of  the  senses. 
In  the  Irish  language  this  word 
b;ii  or  be  is  prefixed  before  the 
proper  names  of  the  week-days, 
agreeably  to  the  manner  of  tne 
latins,  and  contrary  to  that  of 
the  French,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lish, who  subjoin  their  common 
name  for  a  day  after  the  proper 
names  of  the  week-days.     Thus, 
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as  the  Latins  said  dies  talis y 
dies  luTue,  dies  mortis,  &c.,  so 
did  the  Irish  say  bja  y-iil,  bjá 
luoijn,  b;ii  májftt:,  Sfcc.  Of  those 
proper  names  of  week-days  in 
the  Irish  language,  five  are  of 
the  Gaulish-Celtic,  (upon  which 
the  Latin  names  have  been  form- 
ed,) and  two  of  the  German. 
Ó;íi-Súl  was  the  Irish  name  of 
Dies  SoliSy  or  Sunday,  before  it 
was  changed  into  Ójá-Óomna, 
according  to  the  Christian  style. 
Ójá-Láojn,  Lat  Dies  Lutujb,  is 
still  the  Iiish  name  of  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  week.  Ó;2i- 
CDSi^/it:  is  the  same  as  Dies  Mar- 
tisy  by  the  Ando-Saxons  called 
Theuts-dayy  (Tuesday  in  mo- 
dem English,  from  Theut,  the 
German  name  of  Mars,  whence 
the  national  name  TheuZones. 
Ó;á-bejne,  Friday,  pronounced 
LHaveiney  (vid.  ben  and  be;ne 
supra^  corrupted  first  into  Ujne 
and  after  into  if  ojne,  Lat.  Dies 
VeneriSy  English  Friday y  from 
FHga,  the  German  name  of  Ve- 
nus;  whence  JraUy  the  Dutch 
common  name  for  woman  or 
lady,  as  bean  or  ben  is  in  the 
Irisn  language,  and  in  the  Latin 
VenuSy  (formed  upon  the  Celtic 
heiTi^  signifying  woman  per  ex- 
cellentiam ;  and  the  last  of  the 
Irish  names  of  the  week-days  de- 
rived from  the  Gaulish  Celtic  is 
6jii-Soit;iu;n,  Lat  Dies  Satumi, 
Eng.  Saturday;  but  the  Irish 
names  of  the  two  middle  days  of 
the  week,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, are  of  the  German  Celtic. 
Ó/á-3eben,or  Ó;íi-Ceben,  (cor- 
rupted first  into  Ceabujn,  and 
after  into  Ce<xb-iio;ne,  English, 
Wednesday,  is  visibly  derived 
from  the  German  name  of  Mer- 
cury, which  is  Woden  or  Weden. 
Tlie  Irish  having  no  w  in  their 
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alphabet,  use  ritfier  ^  or  e  in- 
stead (^  it»  as  the  French  do ; 
and  even  some  of  the  German 
tribes  said  Goden  for  fVoden, 
whence  God,  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Creator,  is  most  generally 
used,  with  little  variation  of  wri- 
tings, amon^t  the  German  na- 
tions.     LasUy,  Ójíi-CJ)0;tM;n, 
Pronounced    O;ii-0ftba)n    and 
)jii-iffiba)n,    (corrupted    into 
ÓjA/tbíiOjn  and  Óoifibáojn,)  is 
the  Irish  name  of  Thursday,  lit- 
ierally  derived  from   Thor    or 
Tbr,  the  German  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  which  in  some  German 
dialects    is    written    Thordariy 
ThoraUy  and  TofnoTy  (vid.  Clu- 
ver,   German.  Antiq.   p.   196.) 
From  this  German  name  of  Ju- 
piter, the  Irish  words  co^on,  a 
great  noise,  and  t5mneac,  thun- 
dery  are  visiWy  (Wived.    All 
nations  attributed  the  thunder  to 
the  supreme  power,  whence  the 
epithet  Tonans  is  applied  to  Ju- 
piter by  the  Latins,  who  very 
probably  derived  their  Tonitru 
and  Tonare  from  either  the  7b- 
nar  of  the  Germans  or  Thra- 
cians,  or  the  Thran  or  Thranis 
of  the  Gauls,  (vid.  Lucan.  lib.  1.) 
The  Welsh  and  Cornish  word 
tarany  thunder,  is  visibly  derived 
from    Thran  or    Taranif,   the 
Gaulish  name  of  Jupiter;  and 
so  may  Ó)á-Cba;ib<i;n,  the  Irish 
name  of  Thursday,  be  derived 
from  the  same  Gallic  name  of 
that  false  God ;  in  whidi  case 
our  Ójá-Ceben,  i.  e.  Wednesday, 
would  be  the  only  week-day- 
name  the  Irish  had  derived  from 
the  Grerman  Celts,  from  whom 
we  see  the  Latins  must  have  de- 
rived, in  all  likelihood,  their  to- 
mtrUy  and  tono,  tanare. 
t)j<xb<3ijl,  i,  e.  bj  ^ojhjh  without 
fire. 
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í>íaBal,  the  devil ;  Gr.  &a^oXoc, 
and  Lat.  dicAolus,  Wei.  diavoly 
It.  diavoloy  Hisp.  diavlo.  Gal. 
diablej  vid.  iX)Be;l. 

ÓJixbliX^be  orbi<x6lu;be>diabolical9 
devilish^  wicked. 

ójáblab,  double,  or  twice  as  much. 

Ó;íic^jfft,  sorrow,  grief,  weeping; 
Gr.  oaKpvWf  /leo. 

ÓJaciiftac,  sorrowfid. 

t>JaM  and  bjaboimoijl,  godly. 

ÓJabacb,  Grodhead,  also  divinity. 

ójáp^iXjma,  the  midriflT;  Lat.  dta- 
fragma. 

0;ájj,  an  end;  <x  nbjSij;,  after; 
jnbjá;  J  pn,  afterwards ;  <xnbi<x;  j 
HiX  nejteann  yo,  after  these 
things. 

ó;a;l,  a  dial. 

^l^)U  guick,  soon,  immediately. 

C)y-ii;^me,  innumerable,  infinite, 
that  cannot  be  numbered. 

ój<yll,  subijnission. 

ojilly  a  knapsack. 

ó;íiU,  Ae  arse  or  breech;  hence 
biáll  and  bjállajb,  a  saddle; 
Wei.  dUhad,  apparel. 

i>j2iUoi;t:,  qua^i  b;áU-2ijt:,  a  sad- 
dle. 

ójíilon,  a  diary,  or  day-book. 

ójSimann,  food,  sustenance. 

ójíuTXijn,  unspotted,  untainted. 

ó;íiii)ix;n,  q^uo^'  máo)n-bjíiba,  the 
substence  of  a  church. 

ÓJomajn,  vain,  trifling;  idem  qd. 
b;mao;n,  lazy. 

ojumiXfiy  i.  e.  bj-m6fi,  huge,  enor- 
mous. 

ó;<xii)ayt,  dark,  occult,  hid,  secret ; 
JO  bJaiÍHXjft,  secredy;  bjama/t 
i7a  co;lle,  the  thickets  of  the 
wood. 

ójiX-rÍHXirliib,  or  b;<i-múy;láj<á, 
blasphemy,  the  reproaching  or 
dishonouring  God,  the  ridiculing 
of  religion,  or  speaking  evil  of 
holy  things. 

oj^-mu.fhyjgceojjiy  a  blasphemer. 

ÓjiJijínloi),  a  place  of  refuge. 
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ojamlUTab,  to  make  dark,  or  co- 
loured. 

ÓjáiT),  vehement,  violent;  also  nim- 
ble, brisk ;  comparat.  bé;ne. 

ójíwaj/tm,  a  place  of  refbge  or 
safety. 

Ó;án-c6n)ta,  an  aidecamp,  also  an 
officer  of  die  life-guard. 

o-fikfiuey  daily. 

ój<Xf(tCijn,  anger,  also  churlishness. 

ó;íi;tba;n,  Thursday ;  vid.  Ó;a. 

ójoifimujb,  the  proper  name  of 
severd  great  princes  of  the  old 
Irish.  T%is  name  is  a  compound 
of  Ó;a,  God,  and  iXriroújb,  the 
genit  plur.  of  the  Irish  word 
tXfim,  Lat  armOy  armorvm;  so 
that  Ó;oL-u^ií)a)b  literally  signi- 
fies the  same  as  Deus  Arínortan^ 
the  God  of  Arms.  Such  is  the 
exalted  origin  of  this  Irish  name, 
which  does  not  screen  it  from 
being  at  times  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule to  some  of  our  pretty  gen- 
tlemen of  the  modem  English 
taste. 

Ójajfimujb,  (CD<xc  Ó;a;tmujb,)  a  fa- 
mily name  in  Connaught,  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  great  O'Con- 
nors, kings  of  that  province,  be- 
ing descended  from  C<i;bT  <xn 
e;c;nl,  i.  e.  Teige  of  the  White 
Steed,  of  whom  Koderic  O'Con- 
nor, who  was  styled  king  of  Ire- 
land at  the  arri^  of  the  English 
auxiliaries  of  the  king  of  Leins- 
ter,  was  the  sixth  descendant. 
From  the  first  and  principal 
CDac  ÓjiXftmujb,  English,  Mac 
Dermod,descendedanother  chief 
of  the  same  name,  called  CDac 
Ó;oi;tmujb  I?a<xb,  or  Mac  Der- 
mot  Roe;  as  also  the  O'Crowlys 
of  Munster.  The  estate  of  the 
principal  Mac  Diarmod  in  late 
ages  was  the  country  of  Moy- 
luirg,  now  the  Barony  of  Boyle, 
in  me  County  of  Roscommon ; 
but  more  anciently  the  chief  of 
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fhe  Mac  Dermods  was  sqpraane 
lord  or  prince  of  the  foUowing 
<lÍ8tricts  and  tribes;  viz.  Cjfk- 
0)U;olU,  Cj]H-tuat<xj6,  Ca^<x- 

and  C;rt-né<xnb<x.  It  is  to  be 
pQted  tiiat  the  O'Coimors  and 
the  Mac  Dermots»  as  also  the 
O'Rorks,  the  O'Reilys,  wid 
others^  are  descended  from  Brian 
or  raÁer  Briun,  eldest  son  of 
eocoi-CDujj-CDeiXbja;!),  king  of 
Meath^  and  supreme  king  of 
Connaught  and  Ulster  in  Úie 
fourth  century.  From  thefjbove 
Brian,  or  Bnun,  the  territories 
of  Hy-briuin,  in  Connaught,  are 
so  cdled,  as  being  possessed  by 
his  posterity. 

i)jcif ,  for  tiijff  two  persons ;  t>j^f 
mac,  two  sons;  t>j^f  hixn,  two 
wives. 

ó)úf,  for  t>éafy  an  ear  of  com;  pi. 
b;<X;rOLca. 

ó)úfy  or  beay-,  the  south ;  Í);oi^- 
CDuman,  South-Munster,  or  Des- 
mond ;  corruptly  for  be<x^. 

ojiitfvajmy  desart,  desolate. 

i>;be<xb<xc,  negative. 

ójbeall,  old,  ancient. 

ÓJbéojl,  diiunb,  mute,  tongue-tied, 
qucisi  <Xft  b;t  béo;l  cum  lab<x;;tt:. 

OJbeiXfitiyy  banislied. 

C);be<x^t<xc,  a  fugitive  ;  also  an 
exile  or  banislied  man. 

i>;b;ft;m,  to  rout,  to  banish^  or  send 
in  exile. 

ójbjfic,  a  banisliing,  exile,  or  ba- 
nishment 

ÓJB,  from  you,  or  of  you,  i.  e.  bo 
lb,  orpb. 

OJbe,  thirst,  i.  e.  bjc-)be,  want  of 
.  drink. 

Ojbe,  refusing,  separating. 

ó;-be<xla;3,  without  way  or  pas- 
sage. 

ÓJbea/tjiXc,  a  robber ;  n<x5/)b<x^- 
bjbeaftjiic,  novem  latrones  ;  also 
vindictive. 
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Ó;bea;t^a)i9,  to  comfort  or  con- 
sole. 

ójbejftt,  vid.  bjbj/tc. 

ÓJbfe;/!  je,  wrath,  in^Ugnation,  also 
vengeance;  as  bJBpej^e  Óé, 
God*s  vengeance. 

ójhjftcet  an  endeavour. 

Ó;b;^tccac,  diligent;  also  fierce^ 
violent,  unruly. 

ójBletxp,  a  part  or  division ;  b|B- 
leon  bo  jac  f9l^>  a  division  or 
part  of  every  kind  of  eattle,  also 
a  couple,  two;  j^ji  a  foeyaih 
bun  bjbljnjb,  amborvm  patro- 
cimo  innUmur. 

i>jb;/)e  and  b)bji?e<Lcb,  extremity. 

ó;l)l;|,vile,viUgar,  of  little  worfli. 

i>;bljjjm,  to  become  vile  or  cheap. 

&;b;t;m,  to  banish,  to  exile,  to 
rout,  to  expel,  or  drive  away. 

ójceal,  forgetfulnesB. 

i);ce<xl,  or  bjcceal,  more  com- 
monly bjccjol,  attempt^  endea- 
deavours ;  bejn  bo  b;tce<xl,  do 
your  best,  do  your  endeavour,  a 
term  of  defiance. 

ÓJcealCiXjft,  the  shaft  of  a  spear. 

i>;cealt:ajft,  a  deer-park;  an  en- 
closed spacious  field. 

ójcean,  a  man  beheaded. 

ÓJceannoib  and  bjceojinoi^m,  to 
báiead ;  noc  bo  bjceanoab,  that 
were  beheaded. 

ÓJceannab  mi  bjcneob,  decapi- 
tation. 

ó;ce<xnnt<x,  beheaded,  executed; 
fffx  bjceannco,  executioners, 

ó;ce;ljn),  to  forget 

OJ-ciiejbeam,  waot  of  fiaiith,  dis- 
belief, incredulity. 

ó;-cfie;bme<xc,  an  unbeliever^  an 
incredulous  person,  an  infideL 

Ó j-Cfte;bt«,  incredible,  hard  to-  be 
believed. 

ó;b,  a  woman's  pap,  a  diddy. 

ÓJbeoui,  and  bjb;n,  or  b;o/?,  a  fort, 
a  sanctuary,  protection,  refuge ; 
also  a  defence  or  preservation; 
bJbe<U)  aj%  cjxoh  jan  pxl  jan 
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dóbOLjjte,  a  protection  to  un- 
defended cattle  í  m  culbjfcjn, 
my  protector. 

ÓJbeanndj^/m,  to  save  or  protect ; 
bo  bjbjn  fé  é  féji),  he  saved 
himself.  ^ 

í)Jí&l;ocbab,  delight 

ÓJbjl,  great  love  or  kindness. 

ójbjD,  rírf.  bjbean. 

t>)t>jonoji\,  a  protector  or  guar- 
dian. 

i);peiJibdcoL,  froward. 

t);f  j/t,  difference. 

OJie,  the  genit.  of  beoc,  i.  e.  of 
arink. 

ó;jbe,  a  commendation,  a  bless- 

OJjbe,  gratitude ;  eáb-bj^,  in- 
gratitude; rw/.  caon-Bu;be,  gra- 
titude; soeitb-Bujbe  should  be 
ingratitude,  and  eiibBa)beac  un- 
grateful. 

ÓJje,  succour,  also  satisfaction. 

0;^,  condign  or  adequate. 

ómm,  to  come  to,  of  arrive  at  a 
place,  time,  or  thing;  jo  b)^;b 
cam  rtiiJiji'iOfú,  inay  they  come 
to  good ;  JO  b; jjom  cum  b<X)le, 
till  we  arrive  home,  &c. ;  idem 
auod  t)^. 

O;  j;n,  or  bjn,  to  suck ;  bo  ^rán 
<xn  tuSui,  tfie  lamb  sucked  its 
dam;  c;3c  na  /^c/tjne  mci;;t5 
pOf  hjri,  woe  be  to  him  that 
sucked  the  breast  of  ttie  shrine. 

ó;^;on<x,  morose. 

Ójj;tean<i,  bald. 

ó;jjm,  or  b;«jam,  to  cluck  as  a 
hen. 

ó))c,  sorrow,  pain ;  Gr.  8iic>i,  ju$, 

p€BTt(t, 

ó;te  and  b^;on,  a  deluge  or  inun- 
dation; ajr^e  n<x  bjljónna,  the 
waters  of  tne  flood. 

ó;lc,  love,  friendship,  affection. 

i);leaj<3Lb,  digestion;  and  bjled- 
xajm,  to  di^st  food ;  bjleci^a, 
digested. 

ójleciTlaim,  to  reverence  or  re- 
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vere. 

ójtedma;n,  love,  kindness,  aflec- 
tion. 

OJledy,  or  bjlpy,  dear,  beloved, 
faithful;  <x;nm  bjleay,  bjlly^ 
and  t>)UfeiXCt,  sincerity,  fidelity, 
the  proper  name  Gr.  SriXoc^ 
certain ;  Wei.  dilys. 

ÓJlipnn,  destruction,  plundering, 
pSlaging;  jo  nbe<3Lftn<3L;b  b;oi 
bá  lá  bón  <xon  líi  30  tt:a;njj 
b)lje<xn  clajnne  C<xn<xan. — 
Lcdban  bftedc ;  God  made  two 
days  or  one  day  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanitc». 

ójtjjon  and  bjtjpnab,  emptying. 

ó;l;<xb<xb,  boiling,  Concoction. 

Ójlmdjn,  meet,  proper,  fit,  be- 
coming ;  n;  bjlmajn  bom  bol  <ui 
C; j;pt,  bo  /tab  COúOjfe,  Sec,  <x 
ped/iCOL  oijay  d  jmtedctOL  d/t 
pedb  t;t;óc<xb  bljdjdn  fp  rr) 
bjlmdjT)  d  cu;t  fS  lámdjB  dn 
bdoy^d/t  ^^'ludj  d/t  d  Ddomtdct : 
it  aoth  not  become  me  to  go 
into  Egypt,  says  Moses,  &c.,  has 
miracles  and  the  course  of  his 
actions  for  ttiirty  years  were  not 
proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  trie  people  by  reason  of  their 
sanctity.-^  flrf.  LédBd^i  b/tedc 
ii)e;c  aobjájn. 

^jr<\cjf]fíy  to  see,  to  behold. 

OJmedy-,  a  bad  name  or  reputa- 
tion. 

OJmedydjm,  to  undervalue  or  de- 
spise. 

ójmed;rtd,  of  bad  repute,  vile. 

t);med;r*cdcb,  disrespect. 

ójíííe,  protection. 

ójmjccjn,  contempt,  reproach. 

Í);m7r),certain,  sure,  withotit  doubt. 

ójmjn  and  bjmnedcb,  provision, 
caution,  heed. 

ójAnedcb,  confidence. 

ójmnj j;m,  to  aflSrm,  to  avouch,  to 
assert. 

i);mn;bedc,  sad  or  melancholy. 

b;/),  pleasant,  delightful,   agree- 
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able. 

ójjje,  like  cjne,  a  generation ;  6 
iyjne  50  b;ne,  from  generation 
to  generation ;  also  an  age. 

Ó  jre,  a  beginning,  also  the  first 

ó;ne<x;tt:,  or  benea/tt,  the  power 
of  God. 

ó;nea/tt:,  imbecility,  weakness. 

ó)ne<x;tt:<imm,  to  weaken. 

ójnj,  aweoge. 

ó;nj;m,  to  urge,  also  to  thrust 

i);n^7ft,  custody. 

ó;n jie,  wedged  in. 

t);n;<xé,  a  helmet 

ó;n;nf),  to  drink,  to  imbibe,  to 
suck;  t^irf.bjjjn. 

ó;nm;<3Lc,  idle. 

OJnn,  from,  off  us,  i.  e.  bo  jnn,  or 
pnn ;  le;j;om  b;nn,  let  us  leave 
off. 

t>j/7n,  a  hill,  a  fortified  hill  or 
mount ;  in  the  Welsh  it  is  din 
and  tin,  and  has  the  same  signi- 
fication with  the  word  ban ;  and 
hence  the  Roman  dinum,  di- 
mum,  and  dtmum,  frequent  ter- 
minations of  the  names  of  cities 
in  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  Londi- 
nvm,  UxeUodvnvm,  Augusto- 
dtmum,  See,  and  the  old  J^i^ish 
tune,  now  changed  into  don,  ton, 
town  ;  fnjtciyjfrji)  be  jn  b;n- 
jijh,pr{saicab€U  de  die  in  coUi- 
bus.— Wt  S.  Patric. 

ópnéfx,  a  dinner. 

ó)r)n)jr,  contempt 

ójnn;/",  an  oath. 

ó;oacb,  divinity. 

ó;oB<xb,  to  die  without  issue ;  bjo- 
K<xb  éó^ún,  Owen  died  without 
issue. 

ó;obab,  an  edge  or  point,  a  prick 
or  sting. 

i);ob<xn<xc,  lawless. 

ó)Obb<x;t,  disrespect^  contempt 

ó]db,  o(  them. 

i)jol^b,  death. 

ójobab,  a  {X)rtion  or  dowry ;  also 
any  transitory  or  worldly  inheri- 
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tance;  y^ac  nj  cjujfi,  nj  hpj 
fcun^  jnh  noeb  bjoBab  beaca 
cé,  the  saint  did  not  affect  or 
regard  the  inheritance  of  the 
world»  or  things  transitory;  t)) 
fxjji  roAC  Óé  <i;t  b;ob<xb,  non 
vendiditfiUum  Dei  pro  trangi- 
toriis. — Brogan.  in  V  it.  S.  Bri- 
gid. 

ó)obii;b,  wicked,  impious. 

ó)0bajb;n),  to  consume  or  destroy, 
b;ob<Xj  jf  íbea^  jix>,  they  will  be 
consumea. 

ó;oboijl,  damage,  loss,  defect 

Ojobúll,  old,  ancient 

ójohiXfiiiX,  faónished,  exiled. 

ójobftiita,  discovered. 

ójoba;be  and  b)0-ba;be<xc,  un- 
grateM,  unthankful. 

ÓJobu;be  and  b;obu;beact:,  ingra- 
titude. 

ojo-cikjjitjm,  to  peel  off  bark,  to 
decorticate. 

ó;ócm<X)ftc,  theft. 

ÓJocoba,  without  body. 

ó;o^;mne,  forgetfulness. 

ÓJo-cOnAj/te,  without  any  way  or 
passage. 

ójOCftd  and  'tjocuji,  diligence. 

Ó)0c;t0i7,  immediately,  without 
time. 

ójocujb,  little,  small. 

ó;oc^<x,  high,  mighty,  lofty,  state- 
Iv ;  jejn  pbjlib  úf  "tyjocfd,  the 
aescendant  ot  Philip  is  most 
noble. 

ójOMjljn,  an^  atom^  a  mite. 

ó;o-bSLO)ne<xb,  a  depopulation. 

ó;o-b<xt<xjm,  to  discolour,  tarnish, 
or  change  the  colour. 

ÓJobmoL,  a  fort,  a  fortification. 

ó)5-bnab,  to  satisfy. 

ójo-ba;Ue,  without  leavest 

Ó;5-f  ulixn  J,  intolerable. 

ójO'jil^jnn,  exanguious,  pale. 

^JC'fOfciijr),  a  mulct  paid  for  not 
marrying ;  potius  bjo-goyxiajn. 

ó)5j,  a  dike  or  pit;  b;j,  idem, 
and  genit.  b;  j. 
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Ójójdm,  to  enclose  or  entrench. 
Ó;6jan,  spiteful,  revengeful ;  bejlb 
bman,  having  revenge  in  his 

lOOKS* 

Ó jOTixntroL,  fierce  or  cruel,  revenge- 
ful. 

ójójOLntdct:,  revenge ;  also  cruel- 
ty, barbarous  or  savage  fierce- 
ness. 

ó;oj<3Ll><i;m,  to  lessen  or  diminish, 
to  lavish  or  squander ;  bjo j<x;B 
<x  lea/}<xma;n>  nee  dmunyit  ejwt 
substantiam,  Brogan. ;  from  t>jc, 
want^  and  T<iB<x;in,  vid. 

i>)OT0Lb,  mischief. 

ójójoinn,  plentiful ;  quasi  bjt- 
5<X)nne  or  júnnacú);^,  not  scant. 

ójoj<i)y,  high,  tall,  stately. 

t);oj<3il<x;no,  to  revenge;  bo  b;ó- 

e  revenged  upon  them  the 
death  of  ms  fiither. 

ó;ojoilt:,  revenge,  vengeance ;  bjo- 
jOLltay*,  idem. 

ó;65<xltOL,  revenged. 

ójójalcixc,  revengeful,  vindictive. 

t);6^<xlt6;;t,  an  avenger. 

ó;o^altay,  revenge,  vengeance. 

ó)d^cltufúc,  revengeíid. 

^Jó^^fxiCijm,  to  behead. 

ojo^ball,  damage,  destruction. 

ójójbáloic,  hurtínl,  noxious,  pre- 
judicial. 

ójóf^ona,  morose. 

ójd^l^,  revenge,  also  injustice; 
destruction ;  ex.  6;tb  aju/-  to^ac 
7)<x  b;5jl<x,  aiixxjl  jnnjfjf  Joy^- 
pur  n<i  ftraj/t  leaBajft,  i.  e.  j<xc 
u)le  ej^jon  oijar  eiijcomlai? 
txjuy  b;  jla  <u)  pobu;l  J?6mána;  j 
tx/t  <U)  bpopixU  Jabújjeoc,  the 
order  and  beginning  of  the  (di- 
vine) vengeance  according  as  it 
is  recorded  by  Josephus  in  his 
history,  to  wit,  every  rapine,  op- 

Sression,  and  destruction  of  the 
ews   by   the   Romans. — Fid. 
Leobii/t  Imeac. 
t);6jlu;m,  gleaning,  as  oij  b;5 jlu;n) 
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a/7  oi/tBajft,  gleanins  tlie  com. 
ó)5jn<x,  contempt ;  dso  contemp- 
tuous. 
ó)dp)^py  rare;  b)6 jnSiy* clot, rara 

virtus. — ^Brogan. 
ó;5T^0Lb<x,  morose,  rude. 
ó;6Tfid;y,  constantly,  frequently. 
Ó)5j;t05<xm,  to  belch. 
ó;6j;tuy,    uprightness ;    b)6;;tuy 

c^o;be,  uprightness  of  heart ; 

also  zeal,  or  ardent  desire. 
ó;6jujn,  forcing,  compelling. 
ó;65;tOL;y-,  diligence ;  also  a  secret. 
Opjfjfy  a  diocese. 
Ó76I,  worthy. 
ó;6l  and  bj5l<x;racb,   suflSciency, 

satisfaction. 
ó;5l,  an  end. 
0)51,  use. 

Ó;6l,  a  selling ;  vid.  bjoldm. 
ójolilct:,  blameless, 
ójolacc,  or  b;Ue<xct:<x,  an  orphan, 

i.  e.  na6;beanan  a  t  á  <x;t  bjt 

lactd. 
ó;5lact:com,  protection. 
Ó;ola;beact:,  i)ayment. 
ó;5la)m,  gleaning,  leasing ;  also  to 

write. 
í>jol<x;ri)/))jéeo;/t,  a  weeder. 
ó;5l<xm,  to  pay;  cá;n  bo  b;ol,  to 

Eay  tribute ;  b)6lp<x  fe  <x  m6;be, 
e  will  pay  his  vows;  also  to 
sell;  as,  noc  bo  bpl<xb  m^jx 
fQjuHJfeaCf  Wo  was  sold  as  a 
servant. 

ojoldm,  to  renew  or  change. 

Ój6lamn<xc,  written  by  the  transla- 
tor of  the  Bible  b)6lm<xn<ic,  and 
vulgarly  pronounced  b;olun<xc, 
i.  e.  any  hireling :  it  is  particu- 
larly used  to  imply  a  soldier, 
which  is  properly  a  hireling  ; 
Lat.  soldurii,  qui  salario  con- 
ducurUur;  vid.  Littlet  Diction. ; 
hence  it  signifies  any  brave, 
lusty,  stout  man ;  also  a  generous 
man,  one  different  from  the  ple- 
beian or  low  class  of  men. 
The  French  call  a  soldier  soldat, 
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from  wide,  hire,  payment. 

^jdl^nl^f,  fornication. 

ó;6loL/-cO)iDe<ib,  patronage,  pro- 
tection. 

ópliXfcdm^pe,  a  guardian. 

ójóljab,  forgiveness. 

Ó^oljoijm,  to  dismiss. 

ó;oU<x;t:,  apparel,  raiment ;  Wei. 
dillat. 

ó;oUm<xjr7,  feithftil,  true,  sincere. 

ó;5l-m<xn<xc,  a  hir€Kl  soldier ;  from 
b;ol,  pay ;  and  manach,  man,  in 
the  German  Celtic. 

ójólúntriX,  valiant,  stout,  brave, 
lusty;  also  generous,  hospitable; 
vid.  bjol  <xmn<xc.  ^ 

ó;5lúnt:<xy  and  b;olunt:acb,  hospi- 
tality. 

ó;om,  from  me,  of  me;  bo  bdjn 
bjom  <xn  tuallac,  he  took  from 
or  off  me  the  load,  i.  e.  bo  me. 

ó;omab  and  b)0m6u^;b,  anger,  in- 
dignation, displeasure ;  b;omb<x, 
is  the  same;  bo  /3<Xft  ft;ú  pá 
bjomM  m5/t,  he  parted  them  in 
great  displeasure. 

ójombá^,  grief,  sorrow. 

ó)Ombíij<xc,  sorrowful,  moumfril. 

ó)omb<x)l,  waste. — Luke,  15.  13. 

ójo-mbuán,  unlasting,  transitory, 
fading ;  be<M5ra  b;ombuán,  transi- 
tory lite ;  éÍLbcic  b;ombuán,  fad- 
ing or  unlasting  clothes,  fitiil, 
perishable. 

ó;omb<Xj  vid.  b;om<xb,  anger,  dis- 
pleasure, &c. 

ó;ombac,  displeased. 

ÓJomátiic,  profuse,  hurtful ;  vid. 
b;ojBátac. 

ojomixlt^fy  caution,  notice. 

ó;om<x6;n  sni  hjomiXújneixc^  idle, 
lazy,  vain,  trifling,  fnvolous. 

ójon^úJdjne^f,  vanity,  idleness ; 
but  more  comnaonly  pronounced 
bj6ma67Dte<X;r ;  bjomdopeoi;^  <x 
Zf&oicXl,  the  ftmity  of  the 
worlo. 

ójoéíijrift,  secret,  private,  dark, 
mystical. 
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ó;5-ii)0xAb,  enfranchisement,  free- 
dom,liberty. 

ójo-mojab  and  bjomojajm,  to 
make  free,  to  set  a  slave  at  li- 
berty. 

Ojomojteoib,  a  demolishing. 

ó)Om;i<xcb,  obscurity,  diffkness. 

i);om;tOLn,  a  mysteiy. 

Ój0m;ian,  a  hermit  s  cell. 

ójómateójft,  a  glutton ;  potius  CjO- 
maltroj/t. 

ójo-mol<xb,  dispraise. 

ójomolixb  and  bjO-molajm,  to  dis- 
praise or  find  fault  witti. 

ó;omoltr<x,  blamed,  censured,  dis- 
praised. 

ójomoltój^,  a  slanderer. 

ó;om/i<xc,  a  temple. 

i>;omf<xc,  for  b70mú;^c,  proud, 
haughty,  arrogant. 

ÓJómuf,  pride,  arrogance. 

Ó;on,  a  shelter  or  protection,  a 
covert  or  fence  from  the  weather ; 
bo  tfté;5  fe  a  bjon,  he  forsook 
his  covert;  pa  bjon,  under  pro- 
tection; bo  cujfi  bJon  <x;;t,  he 
covered  it 

ó]6n,  the  second  semimetre  or 
le<xéft<inn  of  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  quartans:  it  is  more  com- 
naonly  called  comoib. 

ó;5/}<Ji;^ab,  a  disjoining. 

ójÓn<yf^<xjm,  to  ungird,  to  undo. 

Ó;5n<x^-5C0L,  dissolute. 

ó;onjabÍL;l  and  bjOnjbSiloi,  and 
commonly  written  b;on^miila, 
worthy,  meet,  proper,  suitable, 
fit  to  bear ;  ex.  m  Cbjd^nd  bejn 
iXji^f  bujt  pejn  b;om  bjonTbÉila 
bob  commofi  baojbeob,  O  Lord, 
make  me  a  nabitation  for  thyself, 
worthy  so  great  a  guest;  ba 
Brájjeúb  jxixjx  <x  bjonjixbiijt,  if 
sne  sot  a  suitable  husband;  also 
fixed,  fhro;  boéca^  b;onjbSila, 
firm  hopes. 

ó^onjBálafT,  worthy. 

ó;onjbált:a  or  bjonjmSitea,  fhro, 
ilist,  fi}^. 
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ójonnt  &  ^l   or   lullock;    vid. 

ÓJonniJJD,  a  little  hill. 
í>;Oj)njroj jjb,  even  to. 
t>)0ní7yu;je,  unto,  i.  e.  bo  pnn- 

ynijje;   ftacujr  tí  bpw7ira;je 

<Xf)  ^;  j,  thou  shalt  go  to  Cfaesar ; 

bpnnruije   noi  CeaA|iac,  to- 
wards Tara. 
Ó;0j7i)ta,  turning  about. 
t)p;i,  meet,  proper^  decent 
f);0;t,  a  law. 
ó;ú|iac,  or  bj^^eoc,  just,  ri^, 

equitable. 
Ój0|tac^<xc,  lawless. 
i);0fta)/),  a  dropping. 
ójOftixnjam,  to  belck 
ó;o-^aba;rD,  to  amiihilate. 
^)^nZ^^»    direction ;    b7;<jaj*b, 

iaem. 
^JÓfi^iXf,  uprightness. 
O;o;tm^  a  troop^  company^  crowd, 

or  multitude;  Wei  tj/rva^  I^t 

turbiu 
OjOftmiXc,  9í/flKÍ  b;-i)i;;imeoLc,  nu- 
merous^ infinite. 
ÓjOftzra,  (uiantity. 
i>jO;t;rSnj,  bad  news;  its  corrdative 

word  is  fpfifijiii,  good  news. 
Ó;5^uá;rDe<xCi  an  atom,  a  mite. 
OJoyrc  or  b;y-c,  barren;  bo  bjojnc, 

a  cow  that  hath  no  milk. 
Ójof  can  and  j;oycÍLn,  a  grinding 

or  gnashins  oi  the  teeth ;  also  a 

chewing  of  the  cud. 
t)j0;rj<ib  and  b;o;^<i;i,  a  noise  or 

sound. 
OJoy^oib  and  tyjofi^)^^  to  gnash 

the    teeth ;    also    bJo;^<XJ7<x;m, 

idem. 
^jOfí^P'    and    tyjOf^iXfiniXCy   the 

vulgar,  the  mob  or  rabble  rout 
ÓJopnujajiD,  to  snuff  a  candle. 
ÓjOfnúhm,  smooth,  without  knots, 

even. 
Ó)0;qD5j/ie<xcb,  or  bjo^rboftacb,  an 

argumaitation>  pleading,  &c. 
Ojot,  of  thee,  or  from  tiaee,  i.  e. 

bo  tS. 
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Ó;6é-cu;fc;m,  to  force  awa^r,  to 
drive  off,  to  expel ;  bo  bjoccuj/t 
^f  úí)  ttj^  é,  ne  bimi^d  him 
the  Gountij. 

Ó;dt-Ujtft)u2ab,oon8umptíon,  de- 
struction. 

Ó;ocpe<xm,  a  wilderness,  a  desart ; 
from  b)dé  and  t:^e;b>  a  tribe. 

bjot;iiiajU;m,  to  unsheath. 

Oj/ie,  a  tribute. 

t);;te<ic,  straight,  right;  b;;teac 
fu^fy  straight, upright;  ban  bj- 
/leoc,  a  verse  or  metre ;  also  ge- 
nuine ;  Lat.  directus. 

ÓJftCiXc,  fiiigal. 

Ó;;ie<xcb<Ji/',  uprightness. 

Ó;pe<xcta;m,  to  geld. 

Ó7;teab,  a  panegyric. 

ÓJ/teajiXb,  directiíMi. 

Ój^eme,  without  way  or  passage, 
out  of  the  way. 

Ójftjbe,  bald. 

^iW3)W,  to  straighten,  to  direct, 
or  guide. 

Ó;;i)m,  numerous,  plentiful,  great ; 

bi/t  tzufiufy  )f  hejteúfi  ba  Biift 
jie}ji  jpn  t)j\  feOy  you  will  be 
plentifully  rewarded;  or  lite- 
rally, you  will  reap  plentiful  ad- 
vantage from  your  journey  hi- 
ther, and  will  be  obeyed  and 
served  in  this  country. — L.  B, 

ÓJr,  two,  both,  a  pair,  a  couple,  a 
brace ;  ba  b;r  bea/iBftatAjft,  to 
both  his  bretiuren ;  Gr.  Sec,  and 
Lat  bis,  twice^ 

ÓJ^,  poor,  miserable. 

Ó;;rbe<x;<XjrD,  to  contemn  or  de- 
spise; ma  b;y-beaj<xn  fé  éú,  if 
he  contemn  you;  also  to  pro- 
fane or  violate,  to  unhallow. 

Ó]fbe)fit,  twofold,  double. 

Ójfcjfi,  fierce^  nimble,  active, 
quick. 

ÓjfCfxéj'óe  and  -beay,  discretion. 

Ó^^c^é^beoui,  discreet. 

Ó)fe^jit  )  beájju,  a  territory  ef 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ancient 
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estate  of  the  O'Deas. 

bjf^jfi,  sudden. 

b)f^jiejtfjo^,  a  disease. 

Ójfle,  love,  friendship,  esteem, 
fidelity,  lojralty ;  also  subjection ; 
bjyleact:,  idem. 

pj/ie,  property. 

Ó;y-le,  a  dye;  aj  jmj/tt:  "bjfVJie, 
playing  at  dice. 

Ojjfléún,  a  dice-box. 

Ó;.y-l;je<xc,  deviating,  uncouth, 
straggling. 

Ó;yl;OTdb,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

Ójy;te<xb,  the  aspergillum,  used  at 
Mass  to  sprinMe  the  holy  water 
on  the  people. 

Ó;t,  bo  b;t:,  it  remains. 

Ó;é,  want  or  defect 

Ójt,  to  suck,  to  give  milk. 

Ójthjji,  difference. 

Ó;éceal,  industry,  endeavour ;  vid. 
b;tc;ol. 

ÓJéce<xlt:<x;i,  a  necromantic  veil  or 
cover,  that  makes  things  invisible, 
as  is  supposed. 

ÓJt-ceannajm,  to  behead;  bo  b;t- 
ce<xnD<xbtX|t  a  ;t;  j  hjleiXf,  they 
beheaded  their  nghtful  king. 

Ó;tc;oU,  an  attempt  or  endeavour, 
also  industry. 

ÓjécjolUc,  careful,  diligent. 

OjtcjoUajm,  to  endeavour,  to  do 
the  utmost. 

bjceac,  to  refuse. 

ÓJé-l<xcc<xc  and  b;é4<xct:u;je,  an 
orphan,  or  a  motherless  child, 
who  consequently  wants  suck  or 
milk ;  from  hjt,  want,  and  l<xct, 
milk;  vid.  lact:. 

bjéjnje,  dumb,  speechless. 

Ó;tle<ic,  forgetfiil. 

ÓJé/teaB,  an  hermitage  or  wilder- 
ness ;  Wei.  didreuvar  ;  j\Ó  ^  bá;l 
fte  m<xc  Óé  é  ajm^aijjdb  5/i 
bjaBixl  f^T)  b)éfte<xB,  the  Son  of 
God  was  ]>leased  to  be  tempted 
by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness. 

í>jé;te<xB<3ic,  a  hermit  or  anchoret, 
more  properly  bJc-erteaBdc,  a 
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man  that  has  no  society  or  com- 
mon habitation  with  others,  or 
one  living  separate  from  his 
tribe;  vid.  t;te<xB  and  tftcjB. 

ÓJc^eoictrac,  lawless. 

ÓJu,  a  long  time,  long  since ;  Lat. 
diu. 

Ó;uB;tac<xjm,  to  cast,  to  fling,  to 
throw,  to  brandish,  shake  or 
Quiver;  aj  bjuB/toi^c  clo;ce, 
throwing  a  stone;  from  b;ta;c, 
the  arm. 

ÓjúblAb,  refuse ;  b)uc,  the  pip,  a 
sickness  of  rowl. 

Ójúca,  to  cry  out,  to  exclaim  ;  6b 
conajtc  <in  naom  <xn  jtjj  jona 
f liixj  OLj  eiicnac  Chj^jfCy  ujuy 
aj  ab/toib  beaiixijn,  bo  ;iol<x 
joiftixm  a.  B|tjat  be,  otjuy-  fto  bju- 
c<Ji;;t  bo  jot  mort  a  meobtijn  <xn 
popu;U :  when  tiie  saint  saw  the 
king  and  his  army  to  deny 
Christ,  and  to  adore  devils,  he 
rent  his  garment,  and  then  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.— ^-Z.  B. 

Ójújix; jjl,  a  soobing  or  sishing. 

bjújoim,  or  b;5;m,  to  cluck  or 
cackle. 

Ójú j<xm,  to  drink  off. 

Ó;a;cíi)n,  the  eyes. 

Ó;ujb,  tender-hearted,  flexible. 

Ójííjbeoic,  the  same;  hence  ajn- 
bjii jbe,  obduracy. 

ó;ula;m,  to  suck ;  hxwyn  ^]ú)l,  a 
sucking  lamb  ;  noc  bo  bjtijl 
cjocd  mo  mácújft,  who  sucked 
the  breasts  of  my  mother. 

ó;iilt:ab,  a  negative ;  nae  bjultab 
/7<x  TÍiebjlje,  the  nine  negatives 
of  the  Irish  tongue. 

Ó;últ:<xb,  a  denial  or  refusal ;  px<X]fi 
fe  bjultroi,  he  got  a  refusal. 

Ó)últ:<3L;m,  to  deny  or  refuse,  to 
renounce,  disown,  cast  off,  &c. 

Ójundc,  vid.  beonac. 

ÓJu/t,  difficult,  hard;  Lat.  durus  ; 
n;  bu  bju/t  <xn  jáB^b,  non  dura 
fuit  necessitas. 
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ójo/inam,  to  gulp  or  swallow ;  to 

drink  speedily. 
ojSy,  protection. 
^l^)p  bl<x;jeÓ5,  and  btciojj,  a 

lock  of  hair. 
t)la;m,  darkness. 

ólixo) J,  bU5;j  Zf^^^^Z^y  ^  ^^^  ^f 
hair. 

Óleacb,  law. 

óljTCiXb,  a  separation. 

ól;je,  a  law  or  ordinance;  Lat 
lege,  a  lex,  d  being  only  wanting 
in  that  Latin  word;  peii^t  tra- 
B^/teoL  bl)Te,  a  lawgiver;  pe^jx 
bljje,  a  lawyer ;  lace  bljje, 
lawyers. 

ól;|e<xc  and  bljjteac,  lawful. 

óljTjb,  j)erfect,  excellent, 

ól^jceac,  ^lawful,  just;  ay-  blij- 
treac  <i  beunam,  it  is  lawful  to 
be  done. 

óljjteamajl,  just,^  skilled  in  the 
law ;  bu;ne  bl; jte<xm<x;l,  a  liti- 
gious man. 

ólijce<xmn<ic  and  bljte^inac,  a 
lawgiver. 

t)l;Tte5;;i,  a  lawyer. 

óljjtjonójft,  a  magistrate  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  whose  care  is 
to  have  the  laws  enforced. 

t)lj5;m,  to  separate. 

óliy-tc<xn<xc,  or  bl;y^on<ic,  law- 
lul ;  njlfé  ceoftt  ná  bl;/-cea- 
n<xc,  it  is  neither  just  nor  lawful, 
also  rightful,  legitimate ;  as  mac 
bljy-beanac,  a  legitimate  son; 
ne<im-bt)y-t:e<xn<xc,  unlawfiil,  il- 
legal, illegitimate. 

ólocb  and  blocbiw,  a  strainer,  a 
cuUander. 

ólom,  to  tell. 

ólomab,  a  denial  or  refusal. 

olomajiDi  to  make  plain  or  mani- 
fest 

Ólom<i;pn,  destruction. 

ólab,  a  retribution. 

ólujre,  a  loosing,  releasing. 

ólíí^j,  active,  nimble;  dso  pre- 
pared. 
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óluirp,  a  cloud,  darkness;  also  a 
blaze  of  fire. 

olujipf  a  little  study  or  closet. 

óltim,  much,  plenty:  commonly 
add  blú^. 

ólúé,  close,  tight,  confined;  blue 
ftol,  a  closestool ;  blút-a)m- 
/téjb,  the  defiles;  bU/t-bJon,  a 
close  guarding. 

ólúé,  an  enclosure,  a  cloister. 

ólútOLjm,  to  shut  in,  or  enclose,  to 
compress. 

ólScajje  and  blúéajjte,  knit, 
compacted. 

Ó0,  before  nouns  sometimes  agrees 
with  the  Latin  tuus,  -a,  -t/m,  as 
bo  leab<x;i,  tutis  liber,  your  book, 
&c.;  it  {dso  sometimes  corres- 
ponds exactly   with  the  Latin 
preposition  de,  and  signifies  of, 
from,  out  of,  at,  concerning,  &c., 
ex.  bo  15  ^z^f  ^  o;bce,  de  die 
et  nocte,  i.  e.  by  day,  &c. ;  bo 
lájrí),  by  the  hand,  or  out  of 
hand,  de  manu  ;  bo  ij\cjb  LeB;, 
de  tribu  Levi;  laBftam  bo  an 
Bay,  de  morte  loquamur,  i.  e. 
concerning,  or  about ;  bujneb6/r 
^r^"<^5>  wnwi  de  exercitu;  bealB 
beanta  bo  clojc,  simulacrum  de 
lapide  facluniy  8fc. ;  it  still  an- 
swers in  sense  to  the  Latin  pre- 
position de  when  added  to  pro- 
nouns, and  is  generally  contract- 
ed ;  as  bam,  i.  e.  bo  mo,  bom  6;i, 
de  meo  Auro  ;  bot,  i.  e.  bo  tú, 
bob  Oft,  de  tuo  Auro;  ba,  i.  e. 
bo  a,  ba  o;t,  de  svo  auro,  8fc. ; 
and  tiiis  contraction  is  always 
observed  when  a  vowel  is  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word ;  bo^ 
acu/-  ba)ft;;ob,  i.  e.  bo  6ji  ajuy* 
bo  ajftjjOb,  de  auro  et  ar^ento, 
8fc.    Oo  is  often  a  negative  or 
aiminutive,  and  often  an  aug- 
mentative, and  implies  a  diffi- 
culty ;  as  bocojta,  hard  to  be 
raised ;  b6-mú;nte,  hard  to  be 
taught;  bo-5i;;tm;jce,  innumer- 
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able;  hó-cajmfj'gce,  incompre- 
hensible;  b6;-béajla,  indivisi- 
ble;  boj-be<xlBoic,  ill-featured; 
hói'héiXfiXc,  ill-bred :  and  in 
this  it  agrees  with  the  Latin 
word  de,  which  in  compounds  Í9 
sometimes  a  negative  and  some- 
times an  augmentative,  as  des- 
peroy  to  have  no  hope ;  demens^ 
void  of  reason ;  and  de-amo,  to 
love  passionately,  &c. 

Oo,  sometimes  signifies  to;  Lat 
ad;  tyon  ma/tjAb,  ad  mercatum; 
bon  am<x;n,  ad  amnem,  i.  e.  bo 
ixn;  it  corresponds  with  ad  in 
the  pronouns,  as  bAm,  i.  e.  bo 
me,  Lat.  ad  me  ;  bu;t:,  i.  e.  bo 
ti,  Lat  ad  te;  t)0,  i.  e.  bo  e, 
Lat.  ad  eum  ;  bj,  i.  e.  bo  J,  Lat. 
ad  earn ;  bu;nn,  i.  e.  bo  jn/?,  or 
f)nr)y  Lat  ad  nos  ;  b;b,  i.  e.  bo 
;B,  Lat  ad  vos ;  ba/t,  i.  e.  bo 
á/i,  ad  nostras  vel  de  nostris; 
bárt  namu;b,  ad  hostes  nostras, 
vel  de  hostibtts  nostris.  In  this 
manner  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  o^  by  a  metathesis  or  trans- 
position. 

^0,  is  often  the  distinguishing  par- 
ticle of  the  perfect  and  future 
tenses :  bo  jxjnne  me  bo  comaj/t- 
le,  I  have  done  your  bidding; 
bo  cúiXjb  fey  he  went ;  bo  jéo- 
b<x;b  u;le  bay,  they  will  all  die. 
As  also  of  the  conjunctive  mood 
present  tense:  bo  ftacajnn,  I 
Tvould  repair  or  go ;  bo  fZjxJo- 
Bajnn,  I  would  or  could  write. 
In  old  manuscripts  the  particle 
<ib  was  used  for  bo  of  the  mo- 
dem writers,  as  was  the  particle 
/to. 

Ó5,  two  in  number;  Gr.  Such,  and 
Lat  duo;  pi  bo,  twice. 

ooacul,  affliction. 

í)5-íij;tri)e<tó  and  bo-2ij^m; jce,  in- 
mimerable. 

Ó5-atoi;tfUi;  J,  immutable. 

óob,  and  genit  bojbe  and  bojb,  a 
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plaster ;  also  gutter, 
óob,  i.  e.  bo  bub  fejbj/t,  perhaps, 

or  it  may  be  possible:  sometimes 

written  bob  éjtjjx. 
óob,  a  river  or  stream;  Lat^M- 

vitis ;  j:j<ji  conacdjb  an  bob, 

eis  restitU  fiuvius, 
óobájl,  a  daubing  over, 
óóbajm,  to  plaster  or  cement,  to 

daub. 
óóli<y]f,  immortal ;  bo-B<i;/-. 
óo-bcilab,    a    rank    or    rammish 

smell. 
óob<Xft,  obscure,  dark. 
t)obci|t  and  bu/t,  water ;  Gr.  vSciip, 

aqua  ;  WeL  dyvr,  or  dur;  bo- 

baficu,  an  otter  or  water  dog^; 

Wei.  dyvr-gi,  an  otter;  vid,  ca, 

sup. 
óoba^i,  the  bound  or  border  of  a 

country, 
óoba/tjrojbedc,  a  pitcher,  or  buck* 

et. 
Oobant,  mischief, 
óob,  boisterous,  swelling,  raging. 
óóhjxón,  sorrow,  grief,  concern. 
óob^tÓnac,  sorrowful,  sad. 
óob;t6fl<xb  and  bobfionajm,  to  be 

sad  or  sorrowful. 
Óocarixxl,  a  difficulty,  hardship. 
óoc<xm<iliXc  and  boc<xmlac,  hardi 

difficult ;   f^oiiXji   boc<xrT)<xlac> 

hard  labour, 
bocixmlacb,  a  difficulty. 
06c a,  likely,  probable;  bocujje, 

more  probable.  ^ 
óocc^jfieúf  and  bOcdft,hurt,  harm, 

damage;  cum  <x  nbocdj/t,  to  their 

hurt 
oociXftdc,  grievous,  hurtful;  Lat 

angustiatus,  in  angustiis. 
oocay*,  hope,  confidence ;  al,  bóé- 

ca/'. 
óocay*ac,  confident 
óocm<x,  weak,  incapable, 
óoc/tajt,  lust 
óoct,  strait,  narrow,  close ;  Tfte;m 

boct,  a  close  and  fast  hold, 
óocta,  i.  e.  te<xjcij;^ce,  instruct- 
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ed,  taught ;  Lat.  doctus. 

óoct&jm,  to  strain  or  bind  hard. 

óoctr^a;!,  luxury. 

óo-cu;nje<xb,  a  disjoining  or  un- 
yoking. 

óocum,  an  arbour. 

óob,  to  thy ;  bob  0 jlSic,  to  fliy  ser- 
vant; md.  bo. 

óoba,  of  two,  birumus, 

Ó6bá;l,  or  byiOc-bá;l,  bad  news. 

óobojnj,  difficult,  hard;  also  dis- 
mal, sad. 

6o-éé,  sickness  or  disease. 

Ó5-p<ijfC;reac,  or  b6-j:<xjcy-;on<xc, 
invisible. 

óo-pÍL j<xl<x,  hard  to  be  found ;  also 
rare. 

i>oja;l/-;,  anguidi,  perplexity;  id. 
qd,  boj;td77n. 

óoj<x;m,  to  bum,  to  singe,  or 
scorch. 

^^Zi^^^  sorrow,  sadness,  dullness, 
stupidity. 

Óoj^oinn,  anguish,  perplexity;  la 
boj;t<3L;ne,  a  day  or  perplexity. 

t)6;b,  plaster,  &c. 

ód;béalab,  a  daubing  or  plaster- 

05;B,  to  them :  sometimes  for  bJbB, 

i.  e.  bo  jr;B,  to,  or  from  you. 
óo)Bea;t,  more  rude  or  uncivil. 
Ó6;l)e<3L;<-,  vice. 
óo;B;te,  sacrifice. 
Óó;Bft;é,  boCa^,  i.  e.  ujf^e,  and 

;é,  i.  e.  <3i/iba;t,  sowens  or  gruel, 
óo^c,    quick,   swift;    also  early, 

timely:  its  comparative  is  bo;ce, 

the  former,  or  roremast ;  n;  iuf 

bOjce,  earlier. 
óó;ce,  hope,  or  confidence, 
óoj-ceoinnac,  two-headed. 
óo;c;m,  to  hasten. 
i)o;cme,  i.  e.  bo  cumta,  ill-áiaped. 
t>6;b,  the  hand, 
bojbce,  jf  bo  16,  i.  e.  bo  oii>ce 

^•^Uf  bo  15,  by  night  and  by 

day. 
óojbeajla,  individual,  indivisible, 

spoken  of  a  spirit. 
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t)6;bffe<inn,  a  duel,  i.  e.  b^eann 
no  Cixc,  and  bo  or  b;y. 

óo)):,  a  potion. 

óójf,  trust,  confidence,  hope. 

óojT,  a  manner. 

05;^,  fire- 

^^1$>  ^  guess  or  conjecture,  opi- 
nion, or  supposition ;  Gr.  Soicecu, 
puto. 

Ó6;t,  a  testimony. 

ÓÓjj,  sure,  certain,  doubtless ;  jo- 
bo;j,  truly;  bojj  ju^tab,  jDcr- 
haps;  ex.  <x;r  bo;;  tj/t  nbe  n; 
;t;ocp<x;b  5o;c;  oi  tá  t:;;t  lajy* 
n<x  jocú,  ay  bocoi  bo  ^ocbojn 

-  b5;b,  it  is  certain  that  liars  will 
not  approach  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  liars  have  a  Kingdom 
(Hell)  which  they  will  undoubt- 
edly approach. 

Óojjeab  and  bojjjjm,  to  bum  or 
consume ;  bo  bo;  j  me,  I  have 
burned  or  consumed;  also  to 
destroy,  to  singe. 

Ooj|éd;i,  a  spear. 

C>o;j;m,  to  hope,  to  confide  in. 

Oojjl/ay,  a  touchstone. 

06; ^Djoif),  injury. 

6ó;zce,  pangs. 

OojiSjfi,  dark,  obscure,  mystical, 
i.  e.  bo,  negat,  and  lejft,  mam- 
feste,  the  opposite  of  yT);lé;^, 
evident. 

Ó6;IB  and  bo;lpe,  dark,  gloomy, 
obscure,  dusky;  ceo  bojlpe,  a 
dark  or  thick  mist ;  also  sorrow- 
ful, mournful,  sad. 

óo;lBeay  and  bo;lB;oy  and  bo;l- 
Teoiy,  sorrow,  mourning,  trou- 
ble. 

Óo;l;e<i;^  and  ^.Ij^^T»  «^"^w, 
grief,  trouble,  aflfliction. 

óo;lje,  sore,  hard,  or  trouble- 
some. 

ÓO)l±e<Xf<yc,  grievous,  sorrowful, 
saa 

t)o;l;beacb,  frowardness. 

Óo;1;t,  difficult. 

t)o;l;j,  doleful,  grieved,   melan- 
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choly;  cf  bo;l;j  <xn  heújxt,  it 
is  a  melancholy  action. 

ÓOjUe,  blindness ;  also  dimness. 

Óo;m,  poor. 

óój-mejf,  infinite. 

ÓOjmj/?,  deep,  profound. 

ÓO]me,  depth,  the  deep. 

oojneop,  hard  weather,  inclement 
times:  its  opposite  is  y-opeop, 
fair  weather.  It  is  more  pro- 
perly written  bO  or  bon-y-;n ; 
vid.  fjon. 

óo;n-beaft  J,  of  a  reddish  dun. 

Óo;nejm,  deep. 

óo;nt:e,  intelligible. 

óo;nt:e,  a  small  black  insect. 

f^O)fiby  an  attempt 

Oojjxhy  peevish,  quarrelsome,  dis- 
satified,  also  hard  or  difficult 

Óojfihcejnjíí),  to  frame  or  model, 
to  fashion. 

i)o;^Beacb,  peevishness. 

óo;;tB;o;-  or  bo;;t6e<i;r,  anguish^ 
grief,  sorrow. 

óo;;ie,  or  bui/ie,  a  wood,  (pro- 
perly of  oaks,)  a  grove;  also 
any  thicket;  ^f  <xn  bo;fte,  out  of 
the  thicket. 

óo;-^ecim<x,  bye-paths,  impassable 
places.  ^ 

óo;-nj6i;tba,  difficult,  imgovem- 
dble.  ^ 

Oojfimjixyf^h,  lethargy. 

Oojftye,  the  plural  of  bO/tdy-, 
doors. 

ÓÓJHfeójfi,  a  porter. 

óo;/i;'-e5j;te<xcb,  doing  the  duty  of 
a  porter. 

OojjxtMly  a  sink. 

óo;;tte<xc,  that  sheddeth  or  spil- 
leth;  bo/tteac-fola,  a  blood- 
sliedder. 

Óó;;tt:e6;;t,  a  spiller  or  shedder; 
bo;jtt:jjte5i]ri,  idem. 

óo;fice<xy,  affliction,  misfortune. 

i)o;;tc;m,  to  spill  or  shed. 

Ó6;t:e,  burned;  c<xé;t<xc<x boj jce, 
burnt  cities. 

Óojte  and  bait,  quick,  active, 
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nimble. 

óojtceiil,  or  bO;éc;óU,  nis^utl- 
liness,  illiberality,  or  grudging ; 
nj  m<x;lle  /te  bojcceal,  not 
grudgingly,  also  loathing.  The 
most  proper  En^ish  word  I  find 
for  bó;éce<xl  is  churlishness. 

óojécjoUúc,  churlish,  grudging, 
and  niggardly. 

ódjtjm,  b6;5;n),  to  singe ;  bo  bo;é 
<Xí7  tejne  ;áb,  the  fire  singed 
them. 

óo]i)j\,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

óojéj/i,  ill-featured,  uely,  deform- 
ed; also  dull,  unpleasant,  ill- 
humoured. 

ÓO)i)jiy  a  contract  or  covenant 

Oct,  a  kind  of  fishing-net 

óol,  a  space  or  distance. 

óolújb,  loss,  detriment,  defect 

óol<x;b,  impatient;  also  intoler- 
able. 

óóloijmjen,  a  two-handed  sword. 

óoliXff  grief,  mourning,  desolation, 
Cijtppfx  cum  bolá;y,  a  time  for 
grief. 

óol<xy,  i.  e.  botce<xU,  abhorrence, 
disdain,  loathing. 

oolayoLc,  sad,  melancholy,  mourn- 
ful; also  sick. 

óolb,  sorcery. 

óolBab,  fiction.  ' 

óclfix,  hesitancy,  slowness. 

óolrixx,  delay,  loiterinff. 

Óolúbta,  stubborn,  obstinate,  in- 
flexible. 

óom,  a  house;  Lat  domus. — Vid. 
Arcliaeol.  Brit.  Compar.  Vocab. 
p.  55,  col.  3,  in  voce  domus. 

óom<x,  scarcity,  want 

Óom<x;n,  transitory. 

óóm<ij/t;m,  speech. 

óom-txj/tm,  i.  e.  teac  n<x  na|tm,  an 
armoury,  or  magazine  of  arms. 

t)6-m<XftBtd,  immortal. 

óo-nobU^,  the  gall  on  the  liver; 
genit  borDbl<ij^,also  anger,  cho- 
ler;  beoc.  bomblair,  a  drink  of 
gall;    from  bo,  ill,  and  bla;^. 
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gusttis. 
Óo-mbl<xy"t)ú,  unsavoury,  ill-tasted, 

also  insipid. 
óo-mbújbeoLc,  unthankful, 
bomixb,  the  second, 
óóiíxxjn,  deep,  hollow;    bdma;», 

óonxxjn,  genit  the  world;  bomoi?. 

óom<x;n-y^ft)Ob<ib,  or  borixinjftSi- 
Boi,  cosmography. 

óoiixin,  the  earth,  the  world,  the 
terraqueous  globe ;  jo  le;c 
7me<xl  an  bomojn,  unto  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Óornó]!)  for  bojmoLOjn,  bad,  naught, 
idle. 

oornd/t,  jwo  buft,  water ;  tnd.  bo- 
biJL/i. 

óom^ná;^,  hereditary;  also  a  pa- 
trimony, inheritance. 

oom-^TjiXfy  projwiety. 

i)ori)-l;oy,  a  house  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  or  watered-trench,  for  a 
fortification. 

óomndc,  or  bomnoic,  a  great  house, 
also  a  church.  The  epithet  mO|t, 
i.  e.  great,  is  genenedly  subjoined 
to  tms  word  when  it  means  a 
great  building  for  residence,  or 
a  church.  Thus  the  church  which 
St  Patrick  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  called  Loch-sealga,  near 
Galway,  was  distin^ished  by 
the  name  of  óomn<xc-mO|t,  i.  e. 
the  great  church. — Fid.  Fit. 
Tripart.  par.  2,  c.  52,  and  Qgyg' 
p.  374.  óomnoc-mo/t  O'Oeal- 
uiTte,  i.  e.  the  great  house  of 
O^ealy,  is  the  name  of  a  town 
and  large  parish  in  Musgry, 
westward  of  Cork,  formerly  the 
estate  of  a  very  ancient  family 
called  O'Healy,  a  name  to  which 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Hely  Hutchinson,  is  an  orna- 
ment of  high  distinction^ 

óomnoLc,  the  Irish  name  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  since  the  es- 
'  tablishment  of  Christianity  in 
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Ireland.  In  the  heathenish  times 
it  was  called  Ó;a-Sal;  vid.ójú, 
and  Óé,  sup. 
óómndl,  pronounced  óon<xl,  the 
proper  name  of  several  great 
princes  of  the  old  Irish.  From 
an  ancestor  of  this  name  the 
princely  family  of  the  O'Donels 
are  so  called. —  Fid.  Conal-jol- 
ban,  p.  125.  óomndl  3«0L;t|tlá- 
moc,  otherwise  called  óomn<xl 
n<3i  SlbAftiXc,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  CDoptoimon  O'bfijen,  kin^  ojf 
all  Ireland,  who  made  him  king 
of  Dublin,  an.  1 1 15.  This  Óo- 
núl  gained  a  complete  victory 
near  Dublin  over  the  forces  of 
Leinster,  commanded  by  their 
king,  óonoc  CDiVC-CDuftctx,  who 
was  killed  in  the  action,  as  was 
likewise  O'Connor,  prince  of 
Ibhfailge. —  Fid.  Anrial.  Innis- 
faU.  an.  1155.  From  this  Donal 
descended  the  Mac  Donals  of 
Darach,  who  consequently  are 
the  eldest  and  most  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Brien 
Boromhe,  monarch  of  Ireland. — 
Fid.  ConcuBuft  n<iC<3Lta/tac,  sup. 
pag.  126,  127.  From  Mahon, 
the  younger  brother  of  this  Do- 
nal, are  descended  the  Mac  Ma- 
hons  of  Thomond.  Whether 
the  Mac  Donels  of  Darach  still 
subsist  with  any  becoming  dig- 
nity, is  what  I  am  not  enabled 
to  ascertain  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence. If  the  family  of  the 
Mac  Donels,  who  are  now  in 
great  splendour  in  the  County 
of  Clai^,  and  whose  chief  has 
been  representative  for  that  coun- 
ty in  the  last  Irish  Parliament, 
belong  to  this  prince's  race :  it 
is  their  interest  to  show  and  as- 
sert it,  as  it  would  add  a  very 
hi^  lustre  to  their  family. 

The  above  Donal's  eldest  son, 
Connor,  was  kijQg  of  Iliomond 
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in  the  year  1155^  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  Cu/iloj  0*OK;en, 
ancestor  and  stock  of  the  Tho- 
mond  branchy  from  a  motive  of 
jealousy  of  ihe  lineal  risht  of 
succession  in  supreme  aumority, 
which  Turlogh  knew  this  prince 
Connor  was  vested  With  as  the 
direct  heir  of  Brien  Boromhe ; 
but  he  was  delivered  from  his 
imprisonment  the  same  year  by 
tlie  combined  power  of  Turloeh 
O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
and  Óeftmob  fliac  CDu^tciX,  king 
of  Leinster;  and  after  all,  this 
unfortunate  direct  heir  of  Brien 
Boromhe  had  his  eyes  put  out, 
or  bursted,  by  his  cousin  Turlogh 
CBrien,  the  stock  of  the  Tho- 
mond  branch.  It  was  pursuant 
to  this  ambitious  and  bloody 
maxim  of  the  O'Briens  of  the 
Thomond  branch,  that  Óonal- 
ipo/te  0'0;t;en,  the  son  of  this 
same  Turlogh  O'Brien,  attended 
by  a  strong  body  of  armed  men, 
being  come  to  make  a  treache- 
rous visit  to  Mahon  O'Brien, 
great  grandson  of  Connó^  O'O/t;- 
en  l^^  Coca/tac,  and  then  the 
direct  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  all  the  O'Briens,  vio- 
lently seized  on  his  person  at 
his  own  residence  in  the  castle 
called  C^jfleM  J  Chonajn-^, 
now  Castle-Connell,  east  of  Li- 
merick, and  there  put  out  his 
eyes  to  render  him  incapable  of 
asserting  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown  of  Munster.  This 
barbarous  act  was  perpetrated 
by  Donal  O'Brien  in  tne  year 
1175,  who,  by  a  just  judgment, 
was  dethroned  before  the  end  of 
the  year  by  Roderick  O'Connor 
and  other  Irish  princes ;  but  was 
restored  after  some  interval  of 
time  by  the  assistance  of  his 
falher-in-law,  the  king  of  Lems- 
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ter,  and  tíiat  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers, more  efiectu^y  than 
by  the  peace  he  made  witn  Ro- 
derick, then  styled  kin^  of  Ire- 
land.— fid.  AnnaL  Inmsfallen, 
ado».  1175,  1176. 

óomnon,  pj^-óomnón,  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Belgians  who 
settled  in  Connaught,  after  in- 
habiting for  some  time  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Britain,  now  called 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  or 
Denshire,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  called 
Ihmnonii  by  some  writers,  and 
Danmonii  by  others. — ^V.  Cam- 
den's Brit,  óun-bomnoo  was 
the  name  of  a  strong  fortress 
and  seat  belonging  to  those 
Damnonians  in  Connaught ;  and 
JOfiiXf  oun-homon  was  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  situated. 

óomn^fc^jm,  to  bind. 

Ó6/),  of  the,  i.  e.  bo  an ;  hon 
mujntjjXy  of  the  family,  or  to  the 
family;  bon-iifiSui,  of  the  bread, 
de  pane,  vid.  bo;  bo  iaj/t  fe 
b6/)  tfOl^f  la,  he  called  tlie 
light  day, 

óon,  misdiief,  evil. 

óoir,  although. 

óonoi,  corrupt,  awkward,  ungainly, 
unfortunate ;  bon<x;be,  the  com- 
parat 

i)on<xj j<x;m,  to  destroy. 

óonaí,  (CD<xc-Ó6na;l,)  Engl.  Mac 
Donel,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
and  princely  family  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  wnose  large  es- 
tate was  anciently  situate  in  Or- 
gialla,  a  tract  which  now  com- 
prehends the  Counties  of  Louth, 
Mona^ban,  and  Armagh.  Hie 
chief  of  this  family,  wno  is  the 
Earl  of  Antrim,  i^l  enjoys  a 
very  considerable  estate.  The 
Mac  Donels  of  Scotland  are  of 
the  same  stock,  all  bang  sprung 
from  CoUa-uais,  king  of  tJlster 
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and  Meath  in  the  fourth  century^ 
one  of  the  three  brothers  of  the 
same  name  who  destroyed  Ema- 
nia,  the  royal  palace  of  the  Ru- 
derician  race,  ancient  kings  of 
Ulster,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
regal  succession  of  that  family 
in  the  year  347.  The  Mac 
Dowels,  as  also  the  Mac  RoryS; 
lords  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Wes- 
tern Isles  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Mac  Shyhys  of  Munster,    are 

Sirung  from  the  same  stock.— 
^gyg.  p.  362. 

í>on<xíin,  (O'ÓónndUSijn,)  a  fiunily 
name,  of  whidi  I  find  three  dif- 
ferent chiefs  mentioned  in  the 
Topographical  Óán  of  O'Dugan : 
one  in  Uldb,  or  Ulidia,  now  the 
County  of  Tyrone ;  another  in 
OrgiaUa,  ana  a  third  in  Con- 
naught.  I  am  not  enabled  to 
point  out  the  respective  stocks 
of  these  three  families  of  the 
same  name.  The  estate  of  the 
O'Donelan  of  Tyrone  was  Ce<il- 
leac  /^ixJnBjt,  which  he  enjoyed 
in  partnership  with  OTe<x;tjuil; 
that  of  O'Donelan  of  Orgialla, 
jointly  withO'Flin,  was  JB  Cujfi- 
x:)jK<ty  and  the  O'Donolain  of 
Connaui^hf  s  ancient  estate  was 
the  territory  called  ClA)nb;te<3i- 
f^VL*  I  suppose  the  present  ve- 
nerable fiishop  of  (Jlonfert  is 
of  this  ancient  family  of  the 
O'Donalans  of  Clanbreasail,  or 
Cloinmbreassail,  as  the  author 
of  Cambrenns  Eversus  writes  it, 
pag.  27,  lin.  32. 

óonamaftc,  naughtiness. 

óon^f  and  bomir,  distress,  misery^i 
misfortune,  calamity. 

óonn,  of  a  dun  or  Inrown  colour ; 
eye  bonna,  dun  horses;  honn- 
paBftac,  having  dun  or  brown- 
coloured  eyebrows.  : 

óonn,  pregnant 

óonn,  CeoLc  Oajnu,  the  west  of  I 
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liojb  í?áwc  in  Kerry,  where 
Óonrj,  son  of  Milesius,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  on  his  arri- 
val in  Ireland. 

óonncu,  (O'Óonncw,)  the  name  of 
a  very  ancient  and  princely  fa- 
mily descended  from  Cas,  the 
son  of  Core,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  iEÍigus,  the  first  Chris- 
tian king  of  Cashel  in  St  Pa- 
trick's time.  The  O'Donoghues 
were  first  settled  in  the  country 
now  called  the  County  of  Cork, 
where  they  were  supreme  lords 
of  that  tract  which  extends  from 
Iniskean  to  the  borders  of  Ban- 
try,  and  from  thence  northward 
to  Ballyvumy  and  Macroom, 
comprehending  the  territory  now 
called  Ive-Leary,  and  all  that 
part  of  Musgry  which  was  called 
COafCjiUjie  J  pbliijn,  extending 
from  Baflyvumy  to  the  river 
Dripseach,  (ibrmeO'Flinswere 
a  branch  of  the  O'Donoghues.) 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  chiefs 
of  this  family  removed  to  Kerry, 
bein^  hard  pressed  by  the  Mac 
Carties-Riagh  and  the  O'Ma- 
honys,  and  subsisted  in  great 
sway  as  proprietors  of  all  the 
country  aoout  Loch-Lein  and 
Killamey,  until  the  late  revolu- 
tions, when  their  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  given  to  the 
present  Lord  Kinmare's  ances- 
tors.—  Fid.  Armal.  Iwmfal. 

Óónnoc  and  Óonnoca,  recHus 
Óonncú,  the  proper  name  of  a 
man,  very  c(»nmon  among  the 
old  Irish;  hence  (10<3lc  Óonnoca, 
English,  Mac  Donogh,  the  fa- 
mily name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Mac  Cartys,  descended  from 
Dermod  Mac  Carty,  the  second 
son  of  Co/tiDúc  p;0í),  who  was 
Mac-Carty-more,  and  prince  of 
Desmond,  a.  d.  1242.  llie  large 
estate  of  this  family  was  situate 
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in  the  country  called  Duhalla^ 
westward  of  Mallow,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  where  their 
grand  seats  and  castles  are  still 
to  be  seen,  all  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  Ano- 
thet  family  of  the  name  of  Mac 
Donogh,  but  of  a  different  stock, 
had  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
barony  of  Coran,  County  of 
Sligo,  in  Connaught;  a  barony 
which  belonged  firsrt  to  the 
O'Haras  ever  since  the  third  cen- 
tury, (vid.  O^g,  p.  334.)  A 
branch  of  this  ancient  femily  of 
the  Mac  Donoghs  of  Connaught 
removed  to  the  County  of  Clare, 
of  whom  descended  Dr.  Mac 
Donogh,  the  late  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe. 

ÓOftiXb,  a  line  or  rule. 

óo;ta;b,  intricate. 

óo;i<X7b,  strife,  dispute,  contro- 
versy, at  variance. 

ÓOfta^njeacb,  frowardness. 

Ó0ft<i;i,  a  battle  or  conflict 

OOrtay-,  a  door,  Gr.  accusat.  pi. 
0tipac,  Lat  janiuiSy  a  Ovpa^ 
dmipto  a  Ovpy  Wei.  dor,  and 
Angl.-Sax.  door. 

óó^táloL,  it  happened,  an  imper- 
sonal verb ;  Lat  contigU. 

ÓOftca,  dark,  black,  dusky,  &c. 
Observe  the  near  affinity  of  the 
Irish  Celtic  with  the  Grerman  in 
this  word,  as  in  great  numbers 
of  other  words  throughout  this 
Dictionary. 

óóftc<xb<xy,  darkness. 

óoricábajm,  to^  darken,  to  make 
dark ;  bOKcoc<i;t  <xn  la,  the  day 
shall  be  aarkened. 

Ó6nb,  á  humming,  or  muttering ; 
nine  bórtb  m<XftB<x,  the  office  of 
thedeaa,  because  it  is  commonly 
read  with  that  grave  tone  which 
the  French  call  Psalmodier.  It 
is  improperly  said  o/ib  mdftb. 

Ó5nboim,  to  hum  like  a  bee ;  bo/t- 
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bana^m,  idem. 
ÓópXÁn,  a  humming  noise,  a  btízz- 

05;tba;Ue,  folding  doors;  fix)m 
bo^,  a  door,  and  bu;Ue,  a  leaf, 
or  board. 

ÓOftja,  despicable. 

óo-^;íi;tC<x,  insatiable,  ungovern- 
able. 

óó|tn,  the  fist;  Wei.  and  Com. 
dum,  the  hand. 

OOfiDy  a  hilt,  haft,  or  handle. 

óoftwáu),  a  handful. 

ó'6;t-n<x/^,  a  gold  ring  or  chain, 
i.  e.  rtdf^  bo  <xn  6ft. 

ÓOfWCUjx,  the  haft  or  hilt  of  a 
sword;  újujr  bo  caajb  <xj7  bOftn- 
cu/t  <i/-teixc  unbjOLj  na  ld;nne, 
the  haft  also  went  m  after  the 
blade. 

ÓOftnoj,  a  round  stone. 

ÓOfijt,  anger,  wrath,  resentment. 

ÓO;t;t,  very  rough,  harsh,  &c. 

óojiji^c,  rough,  rugged. 

ÓOfiftba,  austere,  teursh,  unplea- 
sant. 

óo/t/tba,  fierce,  cruel. 

OOjifXfffiOcty  a  stirring  to  anger. 

boftftijje,  surly,  grim. 

Ooftta,  spilled  or  poured;  <ift  dol 
bO;tt<i  <im<xc,  which  are  poured 
out  ^ 

t)Oftt<xb,  a  spilling,  pouring ;  bo^t- 
t:<xb  fOl<x,  an  issue  of  blood. 

ÓOfttiCa,  a  line. 

Ó0;tujnje<xc,  uneasy. 

OOfiUf,  a  door ;  vid.  bO;t<iy. 

óojr,  a  bush,  bramble,  or  thorn ; 
also  a  thicket;  hence  bor  signi- 
fies, figuratively,  a  thick  body  of 
men. 

ÓOjr,  fipoth  or  scum. 

ÓOfij),  a  little  budi  or  bramble; 
^  me<yfT  rxx  nhopKny  amongst 
the  bushes;  a  r)X>opxr)^)h,  in 
thorns. 

ÓOfúí),  to  him,  anciently  written 
boy^m. 

05-y-jftiibac,  unsearchable. 
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óo-^éul,  a  romance. 
t>(y<x/tta,  troúbleébme,  4iflScult. 
i>o-pn<xct:a,  obstinate. 
t^O'fppnntiXf  unsearchable. 
06-y-pftjocce,    stubborn^    intract- 
able. 
bot,  or  bob,  to  thee,  to  thy;  i.  e. 

bo  tu;  boc  é<xo;B,  concerning 

theey  or  on  thy  side. 
t)6t<xb,  singeing,  scorching, 
óota/t,  a  river ;  botudfi,  idem, 
oot^ficlajfy  a  conduit-pipe. 
t)6icaf,  hope,  expectation. 
í)óccu/*<xc.  Confident,  hopeful. 
Ó3tcuy<xb  andboécuf  a;m,to  hope, 

trust,  confide,  or  depend. 
Óo-éeOLja;/-;,  indocile. 
Óo-rdjea,  rejected ;  also  hard  to 

be  reared. 
t)/iab,  a  spot  or  stain, 
ó/iaacma,  a  dram, 
ó/taj,  fire. 
Ó^aj,  anger. 

Ofta;a;je<x/in,  a  fire-shovel, 
ó/tajbob,  the  lesser  bear-star,  i.  e. 

the  fiery-tail. 
t);tajt3i;tt:,  aflint;  bpajon,  id. 
i>;tajon,  a  dragon. 
i>^a;c  and  b;t<x^,  a  dragon;  Gr. 

SpoKwv,  and  Lat.  draco. 
ófta^jeon,  a  thorn. 
b;tii;5-bj0fi<X;r;,  fuel. 
C)/t/ji;;i;neac    and   b/tajjneoj,    a 

black-thorn, 
óftajn  and  b^wijnt,  grinning ;  vid. 

b/tonc. 
í>/tá)nn,  a  hunch,  or  humpback. 
i>;tOL^nne<3ijno;t<im  and  b;ta)ncjm,  to 

gnn. 
Oftam,  a  sect  of  people,  a  commu- 
nity ;  bfiam  boiojne,  any  society 

of  men. 
fc);t<im,  much,  plenty. 
6/taiT)abt:<x;m,    or   b^amlajm,   to 

kick,  spurn,  stamp,  tr^ul,  &c. 
O/t^majt,  a  play,  a  comedy,  or 

^^^g^y,  any  stage  performance; 

Lat  drama,  and  Gr.  Spajuo. 
óftamiim,  to  grin. 
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Ó;iamb'a)m,  to  mutter  or  srumble. ' 

Ó/t<U)  and.b/tonoj,  a  niyme  or 
metre. 

fe/tant  and  b/t^nncan,  the  snarling 
of  a  diQ^ ;  also  grumbling. 

í>/t<xnt2int3ic,  snarling,  envious, 
grudging,  complaining. 

ójxixoj,  a  (fruid,  an  augur,  chamier, 
or  magician;  b^<x6;ée  rxx  i)ej- 
jjpte,  the  wise  men  of  Egypt ; 
plur.  bftaojte,  anciently  written 
bfiu;  and  bfuljbte  in  the  plur. 

Ó;t(x6;be<xcb  and  b/toiojbeActra, 
ma^ic,  or  sorcery ;  properly  the 
druidish  form  of  worship  and 
sacrifices. 

bfta6;j;on,  thorns. 

JD^iiy-biX,  JO  t>fuxft>ú,  hactenui,  hi- 
therto. 

Ó^é,  a  sled. 

ofiQuxxn,  a  wren ;  vid.  bpeai). 

b^teacamajl,  a  statuary. 

b/tcixc,  or  b/i;uc,  the  figure  or 
fiice  of  a  person  or  thing;  an 
image  or  portraiture,  a  statue; 
WeL  drycky  a  looking-glass,  the 
coimtenance. 

bficixcac,  drawn,  figured,  deli- 
neated ;  also  fiúr,  handsome, 
beautiful. 

bfteacabiin,  a  mould. 

bfieactJib,  a  portraiture. 

bpeacixm,  to  figure. 

b;teacb<x,  a  troop. 

b/teacbjxm,  to  signify. 

b/teac-y-6mplab,  a  platform,  or 
ichnography,  i.  e.  the  represent- 
ing persons  or  deities  by  certain 
figures,  or  by  words. 

b/ie^t,  a  poem ;  also  a  draught 
or  pattern. 

b/teact,  an  article. 

b/tetxcta,  weakness. 

bfietJijiXb,  advertisement.* 

b;tea5<xm,.to  fight,  to  wrangle,&c. ; 
also  to  certi^  or  give  notice. 

bftcixm,  a  tribe  or  temily;  a  band 
or  company,  a  people,  &c; 
brtOLiPi  idem. 
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o/teamandc,  fanatical^  mad,  &an- 
tic.    . 

ófteamún>  madness,  furiousness. 

Ófte^mnac,  perverse,  foolish. 

ó;ie<xiT)n<Xjm,  to  rage  or  fret 

ófieún,  bad,  naught 

ó/teún,  a  wren ;  Wei.  driubh. 

Ofiean,  strife,  debate,  contention. 

ó/teoDab,  good. 

ó/teciníxx,  repugnant,  contrary,  op- 
posite. 

ófieani),  good. 

Ó/te^wn,  contention;  also  grief  or 
sorrow,  pain ;  jon  b/teonna, 
without  dispute. 

t>;^<xnnab,  rashness. 

Ó^teannam,.  to  skirmish  or  en- 
counter. 

ó/teiXp<jL;^e<xcb,  or  b»iapab5;ft- 
eacb,  a  climbing,  or  clambering 
rather. 

ÓfieApam,  to  creep. 

OjieiXfy  place,  stead,  turn ;  tcSújji 
bam  b;ie<3iy",  give  me  a  turn. 

o/teay  and  brteciy^,  a  briar  or 
bramble ;  plur.  bftj/^eoica. 

OH^iXf-cojllf  a  thicket,  or  place 
full  of  brambles ;  bfteapbun, 
idem. 

ófiéch,  a  tale  or  story. 

ó/iecenj,  three  persons. 

Ó/tejB^,  a  space;  b;tejb/-e  5  pn, 
a  little  wnile  ago ;  tjxejbfe, 
idem. 

ó/te;m,  an  endeavour  or  attempt 

t);té;m)neac,  a  gradation,  or  de- 
gree. 

0;té;m;;ie,  a  ladder. 

b;té;mj;te-muj;te,  the  herb  cen- 
taury ;  Lat.  centaurium. 

ó/iéojano,  to  grow  rotten,  to  rot; 
also  to  wear  out 

óftéoUíuí,  a  wren ;  bftéoUa/7  te^y- 
ba;b,  á  grasshopper. 

typify  news ;  a  tale  or  story. 

íy/iey4)ecL;it<xc,  a  tale-bearer. 

t);ie<xy-b,  a  rehearsal  or  relation. 
t)^e;ret3im<x;l,  prickly. 
i>ft;cc  and  b;ta;c,  a  dragon. 
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Ó^joc,  angiy. 

C>^)m,  the  back;  also  a  rid^  of 
mountains.  N.  B.  He  old  na- 
tives of  Lybia  called  Mount  At- 
las by  the  name  of  Dyrim,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  1.  17,  p.  645. 

ofijobCiji,  gore,  or  corrupt  matter ; 
also  dregs,  lees,  or  sediment; 
b/tJob<x;t  na  jcobi^c,  the  dregs^ 
or  last  of  clowns. 

Ó/tTóbafica,  mixed  with  dregs. 

Óftjojixm,  to  drop  or  distil. 

óftjopam,  to  climb. 

ójijf^  and  b;t;rle,  brt;yleac,  a 
briar  or  bramble;  plur.  byijyljB, 
b/ijy-jb,  hfijfédz<y,  b;ijyre<xna)B, 
brt;;rleaca,  and  b;tj/t:eójoijB ; 
Com.  dreez,  Wei.  dreysin;  the 
dimin.  is  b;t;;re6j,  or  "^j^Jf^f^r 
b;t)y-le3in,  and  t>fijfjn.  It  is  of 
the  same  literal  construction  as 
the  Greek  name  of  the  oak-tree^ 
Spvg ;  vid.  b/tui jeon,  infra.  ^ 

Ojijiley  a  sparkle;  plur.  b/t;tle- 

O^jclJ jjm,  to  sparkle,  to  shine. 
Ófijuc,  a  beak  or  snout 
b^tjucdb,  bo  bfijac  oi  polt  <ijSi 

ESkb,  his  hair  stood  at  an  end  as 
e  spoke. — Fid.  Ccdtkr.  Toird. 

óft;ucb,  a  standing  at  an  end,  aa 
the  hair  of  the  head. 

ó/to,  a  mason's  line. 

OfioBlayac,  miserable,  pitiful. 

i>/toc,  and  in  its  inflexions  b;to;c, 
denotes  bad,  evil;  tfiOjc-iionf' 
jnam,  a  conspiracy,  orevilima- 
gination;  bfto;c-jJ};om,  a  trans- 
gression, or, bad  action;  bfto;c- 
fjon,  bad  weather :  in  tíie  WeL 
drw  is  bad,  and  Am  is  weather, 
B^i&ykkmy  bad  weather;  hence 
it  signifies  short,  pemuious,  spar- 
ing.  . 

O^ioc,  right,  straight,  direct. 

i>^c,  a  coach  wheel. 

Ó^OciXb,  or  bftoic;ob,  a  bridge; 
Ó;ioc<ib-áéa,  Drogheda,  a  well 
fortified  town  in  the  County  of 
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Louth;  on  both  ddes  tíie  rÍTer 

Boyne,  joined  by  a  good  bridge, 

seated  near  the  mouth  of  me 

river,  which  brings  up  to  it  ships 

of  great  burthen. 
Ofxoc^jifiXjfy  mistrust,  jealousy. 
ÓftocAHf a)/*eixc,  jealous. 
Ófioc-boltán,  a  bad  smell, 
ó^toc^,  black,  dark,  obscure, 
ó/toc-pocat,  a  malediction ;  a  bad 

character  given  of  one. 
Ó/toc-jiíjbe,  a  bad  prayer. 
t>;toc-ma;tBab,  murder,  treacherous 

homicide. 
ófioc-mjfíte,  saucy,  insolent 
Í>;i0c-té<xb,  a  bridge. 
OfiOC'iuiXjfiy  an  ill  omen. 
t>;ioc-t5<X/t<xy^bájl,  an  evil  report 
i>/to;Kel,  hard,  difl^ult. 
Ó/io;c-jn;om,  mischief,  a  crime, 

or  wicked  act 
t>/<o;c;m,  to  wrong  or  abuse,  to  do 

evil. 
Ó;io;clJ<3im,  shortness  of  breath. 
Ó;to;c-méjn,  ill-will. 
O/t0)c-ri)e;y-ne<xc,  mistrust^ 
O/tojbeacb,  vid.  b;itó;be<xcb,  sor- 

eery,  divination,  magic. 
^f^Oji^^^y  the  deep,  or  depth ;  jo 

tojhfxfi    ^juy    JO    nb^o;;eoi- 

^f  cnocxXjb,  to  tne  fountains  and 

depths  that  spring  out  of  high 

grounds  and  hills. 
t);to;jneac,  thorns. 
i>;to;ml;n,  the  dimin.  of  b/tomajn. 
ó/tol,  a  bay,  a  plait,  a  loop;  also 

a  quirk,  a  stratagem. 
Q/tolca,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks ;  bftol, 

idem. 
ó/tom,  otherwise  written  b/tajm  and 
m,  genit  b/tomo.  and  bjtujme, 

Er.  b;iom<xna  and  b^omboi,  the 
k,  or  back  part  of  either  man, 
beast,  or  any  other  object  of  the 
senses;  Lat  dorsum^  Gall,  dos; 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  original 
words  that  have  been  preserved 
in  most  of  the  languages  of  the 
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posterity  of  Noah  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  diflerent  tribes 
descended  from  his  children.  It 
is  natural  to  think  that  the  con- 
fiLsion  or  alteration  of  the  Ada- 
mic  language  purposed  by  God 
for  effecting  that  separation,  and 
thereby  peoplin)^  the  world,  did 
not  so  universally  affect  all  the 
words  of  that  first  language,  that, 
absolutely  speaking,  none  of 
them  should  oe  preserved,  even 
as  to  their  primary  radical  struc- 
ture, in  different  dialects  formed 
by  Aat  confusion.  The  contrary 
appears  in  several  words  through- 
out the  course  of  this  Dictionary. 
This  word  b;tom,  when  applira 
to  the  back  of  a  man  or  woman, 
is  understood  to  mean  the  higher 
part  of  th^  back  towards  the 
shoulders ;  as  appears  by  its 
being  synonymous  to  mu^n,  Lat. 
mom,  which,  in  both  the  Irish 
and  Welsh,  signifies  mmmt^  full, 
or  more  properly  the  summit  of 
any  rising  ground;  for  we  say 
either  ^jjx  mo  mu;n,  or  ajft  mo 
b^tajm,  indifferently,  to  mean 
upon  my  back.  Hie  genitive 
case  of  tms  word  is  either  b^tt;me 
orbftoma,  as  cn^m  bftomtx,  the 
back-bone.  This  same  word, 
b/tom  or  b/iu;m,  signifies  also  the 
back  or  ridge,  or  summit  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  and  especially 
of  such  hills  as  are  extended  in 
the  manner  of  a  ridge  through  a 
long  tract,  like  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  which  run  in  one 
continued  chain  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
word  b;tu)m^  bfiom,  or  tnjm, 
makes  the  name  of  several  tiills 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Irish 
parts  of  Albany  or  Sa>tland; 
and  it  has  been  observed  above 
in  the  word  bft;m,  tliat  tfie  old 
inhabitants  about  Mount  Atías^ 
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who  were  the  Getulians,  called 
that  mountain  by  the  name  of 
Dyrim,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  lib.  17,  which  is  of  the 
same  radical  structure  with  the 
Irish  b;t)m;  and  either  Strabo 
or  his  copyists  might  have  erro- 
neously thrown  in  the  y  after  d. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
word  dramedaritiSy  a  kind  of  ca- 
mel with  two  hi^h  bunches  on 
his  back  bone,  nught  have  been 
derived  from  this  monosyllable 
b/tom,  because  each  of  these 
bunches  may  be  considered  as  a 
back  or  mount,  and  consequently 
these  beins  the  most  remarkable 
badges  of  distinction  in  the  frame 
of  tíiat  animal,  his  name  may 
very  naturally  be  derived  from 
the  plural  of  the  word  b;tom, 
which  is  bftomba,  rather  than 
from  the  Gr.  Spo/uac>  velocitas 
cursu9y  as  imagined  by  Isidorus ; 
for  camels,  as  well  as  elephants, 
are  naturally  sluggish  and  slow, 
and  all  the  celenty  that  can  be 
attributed  to  their  march,  pro- 
ceeds only  from  the  length  of 
their  legs :  in  the  same  mecha- 
nical manner  that  the  shepherds 
who  stride  away  on  the  lands  or 
wilds  of  Bordeaux  upon  tall 
stilts,  on  which  they  are  raised 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
go  much  faster  by  walking  lei- 
surely on  their  stilts,  than  they 
possibly  could  by  running  on 
foot  with  their  utmost  speed.  I 
also  suspect  that  the  word  ca- 
meluSf  meaning  a  common  camel 
with  only  one  punch,  or  convex 
protuberance  on  his  back,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  mono- 
^llable  cam,  which  in  Irish 
Celtic  means  crooked,  convex, 
bowed;  as  in  the  words  cam- 
b/tom<xc,  crook-backed ;  cam- 
cojrac,  bow-legged;  c<ui)-/'ft3- 
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núc,hawk-no9ed,  or  eagle-nosed; 
Lat  nasi  aquilini,  from  being 
bunched  or  raised  in  a  convex 
manner  on  its  back;  Gall.  ca~ 
mus.  And  as  the  people  of 
Lybia  called  Mount  Atlas  by 
the  name  of  Drhn,  so  it  seems 
those  of  Egypt  used  the  word 
drom  to  signify  the  summit  o; 
back  of  any  mount  or  high 
ground:  for  I  find  in  Strabo's 
description  of  Heliopolis,  built, 
as  he  says,  on  a  mount,  in  aggere 
ingentiy  with  a  temple  of  the 
sun  at  the  very  summit,  that  a 
paved  long  square,  raised  ridge- 
way,  which  led  into  the  temple, 
was  called  DromuSy  according 
to  Callimachus,  cited  by  Strabo, 
lib.  1 7.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  name  all  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  that  had  their  names 
from  this  word  drom  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.    Thus, 

t>/tom7*<ijleac,  was  the  old  name 
of  the  hill  of  Armagh.  Ó;iom- 
bari)TOj;te  was  anciently  that  .of 
the  hill  now  called  Cnoclu^nje, 
or  Knocklong,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick.  Óftom-j:;n)j)  is  a  long 
ridge  of  high  ground  extending 
from  near  Castlelyons,  in  the 

.  County  of  Cork,  to  the  bay  of 
Dungarvan,  in  the  County  of 
Waterford,  mterrupted  only  by 
tíie  channel  of  the  Blackwater, 
near  O/tom-tina,  the  seat  of  Lord 
G  randison.  ó/tom-ceat,  a  place 
where  several  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Ireland  assembled  in 
council  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  Ó;tu)m-<xlbdn, 
otherwise  called  0;tii)b-<xlban, 
by  the  Latin  writers  Dorsum 
AlbanicB,  was  the  name  of  a  long 
and  high  hill  that  separated  (he 
Northern  Picts  from  the  South- 
em.  This  same  word  enters  as 
a  component  part  into  the  names 
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or  titles  of  some  noble  femilies 
of  Scotland,  Dronunond,  Drom- 
Lanery,  &c 

ó/tom-júl,  or  Dromgole  in  Eng-  , 
lish,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians or  Fin-Landersy  who 
adventured  into  Ireland  in  the 
years  852,  853,  according  to  all 

.  our  annals.  These  Si^dina- 
vians  were  afterwards  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  Dublin,  and  gave 
its  name  to  a  large  territory  near 
that  city,  which  is  still  called 
Fingal.  They  continued  in  great 
power  in  these  parts  until  the 
victorious  monarch,  Brien  Bo- 
romhe,  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  reduced  the 
rest  to  a  state  of  perfect  depen- 
dance  and  subjection.  Yet  at 
the  arrival  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers,, brought  over  by  the 
king  of  Leinster,  there  were 
many  respectable  families  of 
those  old  Easterlings  in  Dublin 
and  Fingal,  who  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  king  of  Leins- 
ter and  his  English  auxiliaries, 
were  obliged  in  process  of  time 
to  retire,  for  the  most  part,  to 
their  countiy  seats  in  Lieinster 
and  Ulster.  The  Dromgole  fa- 
mily had  anciently  acquired  a 
considerable  landed  property  in 
the  County  of  Louth,  on  which 
they  built  the  strong  castle  of 
Dromgole's  town,  which  was  the 
place  of  their  residence  until  the 
unhappy  and  murdering  times 
of  Charles  the  First  and  the 
usurper  Cromwell,  when  a  party 
of  the  parliamentarian  regicides, 
commanded  by  one  Anthony 
Townsly,  hanged  M.  Dromgole, 
of  Dromgole*s  town,  at  his  own 

-  gate.  —  yid.  A  Brief  Account 
from  the  most  authentic  Protes- 

^  tant  Writers,  printed  at  London^ 
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an.  1747. 

ojiOmMdjfiy  a  dnnnmeré 

ó/tomoi),  a  dromedary. 

i>7toma)n,  the  back. 

ó^mona,  renouncing  or  declaring 
against  a  thing  or  a  person ;  ex. 
cuj;t;m  n<x  b/tomona  lojf,  I  re- 
nounce to  it,  or  to  him. 

ófiomclii,  a  surface. 

ó/tom<u)7neac,  idla 

&/tOn,  ri^t,  straight 

ófvon,  sure,  steadfast. 

o/ionoL,  as  <Loji  Ójionú,  a  territory 
in  Leinsteir,  anciently  the  estate 
of  the  O'Ryans. 

t>ftonúb,  direction. 

opon^jTiy  a  throne. 

ó/tonam,  to  affirm  or  avouch. 

óftoncfiojcte,  perpendicular. 

Ó;i0nbu^an),  to  stop  or  shut  close. 

ó^ionj,  a  band  or  company;  plur. 
b|to/7;a)5,  also  a  troop,  multi^ 
tude,  or  sect 

ó/tonnán,  the  back. 

oftocixnjrajy,  fear. 

óftoélú»  a  rafter;  also  a  wain* 
beam. 

Ó;toéI5j/t,  a  carpenter. 

Óftuab,  a  charmer  or  magician. 

óftuaéajm,  to  commit  fornication. 

óftub,  a  chariot 

&/tu6,  a  house  or  habitation. 

ófxuho)j\y  a  cartwright,  or  coach- 
maker. 

ofxaeby  a  hearing ;  also  a  rising  up. 

ó^ucb  and  bpucbon,  dew;  Gr. 

ó/tucta  bea,  i.  e.  jac  and  bljoct, 
prosperity  in  com  and  cattle. 

ó/uictíu?,  whey.^ 

ójxuctjn  mdn<xb,  a  sort  of  herb 
used  in  colouring  hair. 

óftub,  an  enclosure. 

Ó;t(ijaj;te,  a  slave  or  drudge. 

ó;ia;be<xl,  a  dark  place  or  recess. 

óftu;cb;n,  dew. 

ófiu;cib;n,  a  kind  of  reptile. 

óf\ájt>,  a  stare ;  in  the  Welsh  it  is 
dridu^  and' in' the  Aimoric  dreí 
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t>;ta;b^m,  to  draw,  also  to  shut; 
^  b;tu;b  leo,  he  drew  nigh  to 
them. 

t)/tú;jean,  pronounced  b;ta;-ean, 
or  hjij-en,  in  two  syllables^  sig- 
nifies the  black-thorn  bush ;  its 
pronunciation,  as^well  as  its  con- 
struction, is  like  the  accusative 
case  of  the  Greek  word  Spvg, 
accus.  Spiv,  the  oak-tree. 

&/taim,  the  back,  the  ridge  of  a 
hill  or  houses;  <x  nbftojm,  their 
backs;  jrii  bfia;m,  backwards, 
also  the  surface  or  outside  of  any 
thing;  b;tu;m  and  b^tjm;  via. 
b/tom. 

Ó/iajn,  needle-work,  embroidery; 

liima,  learning  to  embroider; 
bjl;^  bfiu;ne,  the  pursuit  of  em- 
broidery. 

&|tujne<xc,  an  artist,  one  that  works 
with  the  needle. 

Ófiujne^cdf,  practice  in  needle- 
work or  embroidery ;  also  artifice. 

Opjujfy  lust,  one  of  tfie  seven  mor- 
tal sins  which  kill  the  soul. 

Ófújfe^c,  a  leacherous  person. 

Ofxújfc^m^jl,  leacherous,  inconti- 
nent, unchaste,  dissolute. 

bfiájfjm,  to  play  the  wanton. 

ófiujfl^nn,  a  bawdy-house. 

Í>;ui^^te6);t,  a  fornicator. 

Ó^uma,  a  drum. 

&ftum<xbd;/t,  a  drummer. 

OfiumcliX,  a  house-top. 

Ó/tant3in,  the  back ;  also  the  sum- 
mit  of  a  hill,  or  other  place. 

ó/tanj,  id.  qd.  b^onj. 

óftS/-,  leachery,  fornication ;  lucb- 
bftúj^,  whore- mongers. 

Ó/tué,  a  harlot,  or  other  unchaste 
person;  Wei.  drythyU,  lasci- 
vious. 

óftcit,  foolish. 

óftúéa/t^an jto;,  a  bawd. 

ó/(atla6K<ijm>  to  blab  out,  or  speak 
foolishly. 

OKOtlODO^  a  bawdy-hou8e« 
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Ó/iat5jH,  a  fornicator. 

óú,  and  búc,  or  buSdc,  ink. 

Ó5,  meet,  just,  proper,  fit;  also 
kind  for. 

05,  a  land  or  coimtry ;  also  a  vil- 
lage, also  a  habitation,  or  place 
of  abode. 

óáac,  a  proper  name  of  several 
aiK;ient  Irisn  princes. 

óáú.t),  labour,  hardship,  difiSculty. 

Óuabaft,  did  eat — Gen.  14.  24. — 
MaU.  13.  4. 

Óúabmafi,  laborious,  hard,  difficult 

ÓÚ€ib-oba;ft,  a  handicraft,  hard 
labour. 

Óuoie,  a  dwelling-house. 

bua;cn;5  j<xb,  to  disfigure ;  ^f 
jomba  bfieac  <xobb<x  bá  baa;c- 
n>ÍTj<xb  fixn  cúé  fO,  many  a 
handsome  face  disfigured  in  this 
battle. — f^trf.Ca)t-fte;m-CI)07ft- 
bealbujj,  ad  an.  1310. 

bú<x;b,  or  bUAjx,  evil. 

Ó5<X}1,  vid.  buiXl. 

baajle,  propriety. 

buajftc,  surly,  stem,  ill-humoured. 

OuoijftejK,  so  often. 

óuiXjf,  a  reward,  a  present 

Óual,  part  or  duty,  office;  also 
meet,  just,  proper ;  b<i;t  bScil  e, 
to  whom  it  belongeth,  also  kind 
for ;  bub  búixl^  bo  rjn  bo  béa- 
n<xm,  it  was  kind  for  him  to  do 
so. 

óúdl,  a  law,  &c. 

Óúoil,  a  fold,  or  ply  of  a  cord. 

Óual,  a  lock  of  hair. 

Ó5<xlu;be,  an  engraver. 

Óúixlape^f,  sculpture,  engraving, 

oualixm,  to  carve,  or  engrave. 

OucLljay,  hire  or  wages,  duty,  &c. 

05am,  a  city ;  Brit  dinas. 

óuúT)  and  buaí70;,  a  rhyme  or 
poem;  and  baanAjje,  or  f6<x;t 
buajn,  a  rhymer  or  vendficator. 

óuana.fttrecL'^,  a  senator. 

Ó5<xnc/iu^acb,  policy ;  buan- 
jao);r,  idem. 

óad/t,  a  word^  <»:  saying;  also  a 
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ipetre  or  verse  consisting  of  íbur 
quartans. 

óacKi;^t:,  an  earnest  prayer. 

Ó5B,  black,  dark ;  bab-bom?,  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  búb-béabac,  hav- 
ing black  teeth ;  hence  bub  sig- 

.   nines  ink. 

oaHy  great,  prodigious. 

oubic,  a  tub ;  buboc-leam/xjicta, 
a  tub  of  sweet  milk;  pronounced 
boaac. 

Óúbac,  melancholy,  sad,  dejected. 

óáb<Lc,  ink. 

Óúbiica/*,  sadness,  melancholy. 

óúboLb^,  an  ink-horn,  or  stand- 
dish. 

óubiXb,  mourning. 

t)Sb^i;é;n,  the  deep;  from  bab 
and  <i;jé;n,  ocean;  bíbajjéji) 
no.  fa;;i)je,  the  bottomless 
depths  of  the  ocean;  tnd.  <l;- 
jé;n. 

£)ab<x;lce,  vice,  the  opposite  of 
yuboijlce,  virtue. 

i)ab<xU<xb,  want. 

ótíbixlta,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

Óubán,  a  hook,  a  snare ;  te  bub2i- 
njb  )<x;^^j/te<xct:^,  with  fish- 
hooks. 

óabÍLi),  a  kidney. 

óabcin-all^,  a  spider. 

Óub-cOf<xc,  the  nerb  maidenhair. 

Óubca;l,  a  beetle. 

óubpocal,  a  word  out  of  course,  an 
enigma. 

bub^O/tma;m,  to  be  black  and 
blue. 

£)ab-Loclonn<x;cc,  the  Danes,  from 
Denmark;  and  the  p;onn-Loc- 
lonnajcc,  those  from  Norwegia. 

óubíi J,  a  lake. 

Óub/i<xb,  to  say;  bub/tab,  it  was 
said ;  m<Xfi<]i  buba^ftt;  fé,  as  he 
said.^ 

bulSlojie,  melancholy. 

Oub-rn3iiT)<x;be,  a  diver;  the  bird 
called  didapper. 

ótíbfia^,  a  house,  room,  or  habita- 
tion, also  a  gloomy  wood ;  from 
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buB  and  fiO;r,  a  wood.' 

t)ub;diin,  denance. 

£>ub/*ft<x;t,  foundation. 

óubtojU,  haemorrhoi,  the  swelling 
of  the  veins  in  the  fundament — 
PI. 

óábla,  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbard. 

Óúblajjjm,  to  double. 

ouc^fy  a  visage,  countenance. 

óucon,  war,  battle. 

óub,  the  ear. 

óiíb,  or  bii^b,  a  tingling  or  noisy 
buzzing  m  the  ear,  proceeding 
from  an  obstruction  wnereby  the 
air  that  is  shut  uf),  continually 
moved  by  the  beating  pf  the  ar- 
teries and  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
is  lightly  reverberated. 

Óúab;^e,  a  trumpeter. 

óabCL,  chalybs,  steel. 

ÓubÓT,  a  pat  upon  the  ear,  a  little 
stroke  on  it. 

óubo^,  a  measure  of  liquids  con- 
tainmg  a  dram,  commonly  made 
of  horn. 

Óuboj,  a  trumpet  or  horn  pipe. 

óa)be<xl,  quick,  nimble,  active. 

bujbcjo^,  tribute;  fa  babcjoy, 
tributary. 

Óá;bcjbe,  a  duke. 

óujbe^  darker,  blacker. 

óu;be,  blackness ;  also  inL 

ÓLf;bedcci/)<i;^e,  depth.    • 

Óu;BealU  switt  or  nimble. 

Ótíjbea|tca,  vernacular,  or  pecu- 
liar to  a  country. 

ótíjbelneac,  a  necromancer. 

£>a;bjecLnn,  a  sword,  a  da^er. 

óa;b;e;/7t:e,  the  Danes,  i.  e.  the 
black  nations. 

Ótíjb;l;ac,  the  spleen. 

óújbléab, «  doublet 

Óú^ram,  orbjjjm,  to  cluck  as  a  hen. 

óú;l,  an  element ;  na  ce;tfte  bul- 
le,  the  four  elements;  also  a 
creature. 
Óu;l,  delight,  desire. 
óú;l,  partition  or  distribution. 
ÓajÚjfi,  anxious,  sad,  melancholy. 
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í)u;le  and  ba;lé]fn,  a  leaf,  a  fold 

óujlem,  God,  because  Creator  of 
all  things. 

óú;le<3im<Xjn,  Grod. 

i>(i;leaii)CLn<xcb,  the  Godhead. 

Óújledmcinta,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  GocH^ead. 

óa;leoT<x,  folding  doors,  the  leaves 
of  a  door,  or  the  leaves  of  trees. 

&a;l;i7e,  wages,  hire. 

óújljm,  to  take  pleasure  or  de- 
light; bajljj  me,  I  desired,  or  I 
found  pleasure  in. 

t>a;Ue,  a  green  bough  or  leaf; 
also  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

óu;lle<xlja/i,  leaves,  a  leaf  of  a 
book. 

oajleabo-fiac,  full  of  leaves. 

óu;lle<xcíin,  a  book,  or  the  leaf  of 
a  book. 

óajllecin,  a  spear. 

Óa;le6;  and  bu;leSiJ7,  diminut  of 
bujUe,  leaf,  either  of  a  tree  or 
book;  also  the  fold  of  a  door; 
Wei.  deilen. 

ótfjUeojac,  leafy,  full  of  leaves. 

óujUeú;/!,  of  or  belonging  to 
leaves. 

ÓajUJj;m,  to  bear  or  bring  forth 
leaves,  to  bud,  to  spring. 

Óujllmpl,  a  caterpillar;  Lat  con- 
volvulus. 

Óu;m,  poor,  needy,  necessitous. 

óuine,  a  man,  either  the  male  or 
lemsle  sex :  it  is  a  general  name 
for  man,  like  the  Lat.  homo;  its 
root  is  die  same  with  the  Greek 
verb  Svvafiaif  possum;  vid.  j:e<Xft 
and  fjfiy  infray  Wei.  dyn,  C. 
Den^  Ar.  aetiy  Ger.  daen  and 
diener,  a  servant,  and  Cantarbr. 
duenean,  idem. 

bujueúbab,  manslaughter;  ^ac 
olc  t:j5  ydn  boiixxj)  p)j\  fe<xll 
<ijay  btíne^búb. 

£)ú;j)n,  to  us,  i.  e.  bo  jnn  or  fjnn. 

óupo;;tcncaé,  an  assassin  or  mur- 
derer ;  oib1>ea;tt:  fj^l  fuja ;  c)<x 
bon  t>jf  jreo  jf  fx^jxjx  IjB  bo 
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lej;on  cujajb^,  «lu  é  6a;t/i^J)Af , 
i)aj/iojftcn;c,  no  <in  é  )0f^  júji 
cjonntiX. — U)eab<Xft  b;te<ic. 

Óajfi,  an  oak-tree ;  hence  the  let- 
ter Ó  18  called  Oajp, ;  Wei.  and 
Cor.  Dar. 

Óujjic,  rude,  rugged,  surly;  vid. 
bu<xjfte. 

óujjie,  a  wood  or  grove  of  oaks.    ' 

óújfxe,  stupidity,  insensibility,  Lat 
duritieSy^  also  obstinacy ;  ex.  bo 
b)  bo  bii;;te  na  f>;m/téay^a 
na/t  Cfiéjj  f)^^  <ii7  cat  ;u;t  tujt: 
an  u^mOfi,  such  was  the  obsti- 
nacy of  tíie  battle,  &c.— Firf. 
C<x)t;ie;m  Cboj^bealBajj,  orf 
aTi.  1318. 

óa;f ,  a  crow. 

Óu;/-,  a  precious  present  or  favour, 
hence  a  jewel. 

Ótt;/"CjU,  a  sanctuary. 

Óaj/-eal,  a  spout. 

Óu;;^joUa,  a  client 

ótíjfj-^e,  awaked  J  buj/^fte,  wfem. 

Óú;/*juj<xb  andbú^rjam,  10  awake. 

Ou;/";;;!!),  to  awake,  to  rouse  up. 

Óajt,  unto  thee,  i.  e.  bo  tú ;  bujt- 
^,  idem, 

ouiihiyjiiy  deformed,  ugly;  also 
aark,  gloomy. 

óajcjji  na  bojbce,  the  morning. 

out,  a  snare  or  trap ;  also  a  fishing 
with  nets. 

Out,  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Óul,  a  satyrist 

6al,  to  go;  bo  bul  ta/t,  to  pas» 
over;  bo  bul  a  muja,  to  be  lost ; 
bul  a/i  a  n<X5<x;b,  to  proceed. 

i>ula,  a  pin  or  peg. 

Óutbájft,  doleful,  unpleasaat 

Óulcanac,  dirty,  miserly,  pitiful. 

óulcan  and  butconacb,  avarice, 
covetousness. 

Óult<xó6y  a  page. 

Óuma,  a  place  of  gaming,  as  buma 

Oun,  a  strong  or  fortified  house,  a 
fortress,  or  fkstness;  a  habitation 
built  on  a  hill  or  mount,  such  a 
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position  being  generally  the  fit- 
test for  defence;  but  the  true 
meaning  of  this  word  in  Irish  is 
a  strong  and  well  barricaded  ha- 
bitation, as  appears  from  our 
having  no  other  verb,  at  least  in 
common  use,  to  si^ify  the  act 
of  shutting  or  makmg  fast,  but 
b(ina;m,  umich  in  its  second  per- 
son singular  of  the  imperative 
mood  makes  bui?,  Lat.  claude^ 
occltcde.  This  monosyllable  is 
one  of  those  wimitive  and  prin- 
cipal words  that  have  been  pre- 
served in  various  different  lan- 
guages. ÓÚ/1  was  in  common 
use  in  {he  Celtic  of  Gaul,  and 
gave  name  to  several  places  or 
habitations,  as  Lugdunum  Au- 
gustodunum,  &c.  We  find  the 
same  word  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Cantabrian  or  old 
Spanish ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
totOH  is  of  the  same  structure 
and  meaning.  It  appears  by  the 
very  name  of  the  capital  of  Bri- 
tain, I  mean  London,  called  both 
Ixmduntim  and  Londinum  by 
the  Romans,  that  the  old  Britons 
had  the  word  dun  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  name  of  that  fa- 
mous town  is  constructed  of 
longy  which  In  old  Celtic  signi- 
fies a  ship,  and  bun  or  tijn :  for 
in  our  old  Irish  the  two  writings 
are  used  indifferently,  (vid.  hjn,) 
the  compound  of  which  signifies 
a  town  or  station  for  ships.  The 
names  of  a  great  part  of  the  an- 
cient strong  habitations  of  the 
old  Irish  begin  with  the  word 
Óiii7,as  Óún-ce<x;ima,  now  Wick- 
low;  Oun-ceciftmnd,  now  the 
old  Head  of  Kinsale;  Óan- 
Tlíi;^e,  a  regal  house  near  Slj<xb 
U);/-,  in  Munster;  Óun-Cljac, 
another  royal  house  near  Knoc- 
aine,  in  the  County  of  Limerick ; 
Óún-C/tiomcajn,  the  palace  of 
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an  Irish  king  near  the  hill  of 
Howth;  Óur)'^i\ot,  one  of  the 
regal  houses  of  Munster  near 
the  Gailty-hill;  Óún-bcx  Lecit- 
jlar,  now  Down,  a  bishop's  see 
m  Ulster,  the  burying-place  of 
St.  Patrick,  S.  ColumciUe,  and 
St.  Bridget;  Ó5n-Óubline,  an 
ancient  name  of  Dublin,  literallv 
signifying  the  castle  of  the  Black 
Pool,  tiie  water  of  the  river 
Liffey  being  very  black  towards 
the  harbour;  ÓiinnaSeab, Bal- 
timore, &c. 

The  old  Irish  had  four  sorts 
of  habitations,  viz.  1°.  Catajft,  a 
city;  2°.  OiXjle,  a  town;  Lat. 
villa,  called  also  OoL^Ue  COofi,  if 
a  large  town ;  3°.  Óún,  a  ^ong 
or  fortified  habitation;  4^*  Oftti)- 
f enn,  otherwise  call^  O^tij. — 
yid.  Cdt<x;/t  and''0ftii;5ean  and 
bftuj,  supra,  where  it  is  re- 
marked that  those  words  are  or 
were  preserved  in  different  other 
old  languages  in  the  same  sense, 
and  in  tlie  same  radical  stnic- 
ture. 

Óúnoib,  a  house,  a  habitation ;  also 
a  camp. 

Óú/)ab,  a  multitude. 

Óá/70i;nf),  to  shut  up,  to  close  toge- 
tíier,  to  join ;  nj  fép)n  <k  biinab, 
it  cannot  be  shut. 

óun-iifiiXf,  a  habitation. 

Óá/}-l;o^,  a  palace. 

Óún-mafiBab,  homicide,  man- 
slaughter. 

Óún-ma/tbtAc,  a  manslayer. 

Óunn,  a  doctor  or  teacher. 

Oajiy  stupid,  dull;  bu;ne  bS/i,  a 
blocUiead ;  also  hard ;  Lat.  du- 
ru8. 

05/1  and  buo^,  ^vater,  hinc  bSftlu/-, 
watergrass,  or  water-cresses ; 
Gr.  vottfo, 

Ótí;ta|n,  affable. 

ÓúfMXf,  a  house  or  room. 

óufih,  a  distemper  or  disease. 
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Óa/tn,  a  fist,  a  hand ;  Ian  ba;^n,  a 
handful. 

óúj\t(XCy  a  temple. 

Óajiieixc,  a  cell,  a  pilgrim's  hut, 
or  cabin ;  bu/ice<xc  bjt^eaBajc 
naomtoi,  the  holy  anchoret's 
cell,  &c. 

bu/tuntoi,  rigid,  indrose. 

bar,  in  order  to,  that,  to  the  end 
that;  JO  nbeacajnn  bón  cat<3i;/i 
bu|-  <x  bj:<xj<Ljn  ne<xc  bS  m<x  bajl 
njb  bom  eal<xjb;n,  till  I  go  to 
the  city,  to  the  end  that  I  may 
there  find  some  person  who  may 
want  my  goods. 

t)ufy  a  fort;  bu/--Si)t,  a  place  of 
refuge,  or  safety. 


Ouf^fi^y  a  client 

ba^act  and  '6úf<yf,  watchfulness. 

Oufcam^ly  a  woman-client. 

bSy-jiXj/ijm,  a  calling,  appellation. 

ba;^3jlác,  a  client. 

bútcCL/*,  nature,  or  the  place  of 

one's  birth. 
but<xca;t    oUdmoDta,   fee 

feudam. 
btica;b,  a  land,  a  country, 
búéamdjl,  of  a  good  family, 
bScca,  genuine, 
butcd^^ixc,    an    inhabitant 

from  the  same  country, 
butftacb,  diligence,  kindness.  ^ 
but;tOLCbac,  diligent,  upgent,  kind. 
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REMABiKS  ON  THE  LETTER  C. 

e  is  tlie  tífth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  second  of  the  five 
vowels,  of  the  denomination  of  c<x<d,  or  small  vowels ;  itis  sometimes  short 
and  sometimes  long,  and  thus  answers  the  Greek  c  and  ij,  as  Capelles  in- 
geniously observes  of  the  Latin :  E  vocalis,  says  he,  duarum  Grcecamm 
mm  possidety  nam  cum  c<rrripitur, «  est,  cum  produdtur  ij  esL  It  is  in 
Irish  called  CaKa,  or  Caba,  from  eSiba,  the  aspen-tree ;  Lat.  ttemvla  ; 
which  is  commonly  called  Crtomucftjotixc,  and  is  not  unlike  the  name  of 
the  Greek  vowel  ?j,  and  the  Heb.  n.  It  is  commutable  only  with  J,  and 
is  very  often,  but  especially  in  ancient  manuscripts,  written  and  used  for  J 
indiflterently ;  and  we  find  this  indifference  common  to  the  Latins,  as  Dii 
for  Deiy  heri  for  here,  vespere  and  vesperi,  cinis  and  cinerj  impubes  and 
impubisy  omnis  for  o^nneSy  from  decern  is  formed  undecim,  from  emo, 
premoy  is  formed  redimo  and  comprímo.  C  is  the  praepositive  vowel  in 
the  five  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  called  no.  c«;j  beabKa,  or  í)e<il)<xb, 
or  the  five  ephthongs,  viz.  ea,  eo,  eoj,  eu,  ej,  and  of  these  the  Hebrews 
have  euy  as  Heb.  ^ip0 ;  but  the  Gr.  and  Lat  have  both  ev  and  ei,  as 
Lat  heuy  lieiy  and  Gr.  cv,  Lat  beney  Gr.  ccSw,  Lat  videoy  &c. 


e  it 

C  and  eAb,  are  negatives  in  Irish, 

as  é-bejm;n,  imcertaih. 
€  and  fé,  he,  it ;  c;6i  ??é,  who  is 

be  ?  »;  f)é  ;'^,  it  is  not  this. 
C,  an  interjection  importing  grief; 
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e  <i 

Lat.  hei. 
C^hixn  and  edba^t,  mud,  mire,  &c. 
e<xB<xb,  the  aspen-tree ;  hence  the 

name  of  the  letter  C 
Cab/tcib,  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  Ca- 
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^1^^]0  ^  same. 

CtJiBfiabac,  a  Hebrew,  one  of  the 
Hebrew  nation, 

Ccibfiab,  iron. 

G^bfiOOy  a  pan,  a  chaldron. 

C^bufi,  ivory ;  Lat.  ebur. 

Coccea^tt,  iniquity,  injustice. 

e<xccomlai7,  injustice,  oppression. 

Caccoml<x;m,  to  omit. 

Cacconoc,  mad,  doting,  absurd. 

túcconr),  rage,  madness,  want  of 
sense. 

Caccon,  or  eiijcor)  tyajne,  a  silly, 
foolish  man :  for  cc,  or  double  c, 
is  pronounced  always  like  j. 

Cocco^,  the  face  or  countenance. 

Cacco^rj,  a  degree. 

Cacco^r^,  a  framing  or  building. 

Caccoppu;!,  unlike. 

e<xccopi)ujle  and  -leacb,  dii^- 
rity. 

Coc,  ahorse;  Lat  equtis;  in  the 
genit  smg.^  and  nom.  plur.  it  is. 
ejc ;  eac-cojml^onjoi,  a  drome- 
dary. 

Cac,  any. 

Caciic,  having  many  horses. 

Cacac,  ifojB  C<xcac,  a  barony  in 
the  west  of  Carbury,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  the  ancient  es- 
tate oi  the  O'Mahonys. 

Cacb  and  eoict,  a  condition,  &c. ; 
vid.  act;  also  or,  either,  unless. 

Cacba,  clean,  pure,  neat,  decent. 

Cocbam,  to  do,  to  act 

Caclac,   a  servant,    a   post-boy, 
news-carrier;   also  a  aoIdierV 
boy,  a  knapsack-boy,  a  garson. 
CaclAy^,  a  rod,  a  whip  to  drive  a 
horse;  from  eac,  a  horse,  and 
lixy^,  alash. 
eocmoc  and  eocmowj,  to  ha{^pen 
or  fall  out;   as  eocnxxc  bu;ne 
bJoB  f)p  JO  fiojnn  boo  Beax  KJa 
bo  hjci>  ÚCO  ffijUf  a  nian  of  tnem 
happened  to  be  there,  who  dis- 
tributed part  of  their  small  pro- 
vision among  them;   ecicmo/jj 
tfun  jn  a/to/le  t^jttifjji  cat  jb;;t 
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r))t\cc<mf  ixzuf  fij-^  na  ha/ia- 
b;a,  at  another  time  a  battle 
happened  between  Hircanusand 
the  KÍne  of  Arabia. — L.  B. 

eaci7ac,  olasphemy ;  )f  folla;^ 
ju/i  /to  cualaboj/i  ^Jiojf  an 
eacnacy  nunc  aiidistis  blasphe^ 
nuani. — L.  B. 

Cac/tab,  horses. 

Cac/ta;;r,  rowing. 

6ac;ta;y,  a  fair. 

6act:,  an  accident  that  moves  sor- 
row or  compassion ;  a;^  mo/i  a/i 
teoct  tu;cjm  Cajbr,  Thady's 
fall  is  a  great  cause  of  sorrow. 

Cact,  an  achievement,  feat,  ex- 
ploit ;  ex.  fea/t  eacta,  a  brave 
man. 

Cácc,  a  condition. 

CStctoma;!,  conditional ;  also  hav- 
ing great  performance. 

Coct/tab,  an  adventure,  or  adven- 
turous uncertainty;  mjnjc  ^f 
jreii/i/t  eoct/tob  na  a;;t;jte, 
proverb. 

Coctr/tan  and  eact/tannac,  a  fo- 
reigner. 

eact/tocajm,  a  prey  or  spoil;  also 
unmerciful. 

Coct/iocajfteac,  merciless :  but 
more  commonly  and  properly 
eab-t/toca^/teac. 

Cab,  is  one  of  the  ten  negatives  of 
the  Irish  in  compound  words,  as 
.eíib-t:la;c,éab-tlacac,  undaunt- 
ed, intrepid :  these  ten  negatives 
are  in  the  following  Irish  verse: 
f^leaiT)  aju/-  an,  am,  eaj,ea/-, 
e,  cab  bo,  bj,^  n;  bo/tb  byriieay-. 

bejc  nbjultrab  na  éaojbjlje. 

eíib,  jealousy,  also  zeal  ;  genit. 
eaba ;  bean  eaba,  a  jealous  wo- 
man. 

Cab,  euc,  obloquy,  reproach. 

,eiibac,  clothes,  raiment;  eábac 
/tojn,  sackcloth. 

eába;3jm,  to  clothe,  to  cover. 

eába;l,    profit,   advantage ;    TÍd 
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€&bá;Ueac,  an  Italian. 

eába;n;ean,  weak,.not  strong. 

eSiba;i7  jnedct,  weakness. 

eáb<x;;te,  a  jealous  lover. 

eab<x;/trDeoL;r,  the  art  of  invention. 

eábál,  or  eiiba;l,  gain,  profit;  also 
a  prey,  spoil,  or  booty. 

eiibalcLc,  profitable. 

eibdn,  the  forehead;  <x;i  mei^hixny 
on  my  forehead. 

Cábanán  and  eabnan,  a  frontlet. 

eab<x;tj<xj;te,  comipted  from  e<x- 
b<X;i-jrj<x;fie,  divorce,  or  separa- 
tion. Note  that  e<x  without  a 
long  stroke  over  it,  as  in  this 
word,  is  pronounced  like  a,  but 
with  that  sign  over  it,  sounds 
like  at  in  me  English  words 
maid,  Icudy  or  as  a  in  the  words 
trade,  made,  &c. 

C<xbafijn<x,  mgenuity. 

C<xba;ijna;m,  to  know,  to  distin- 
guish. 

C<xba;tjú;be  supplication^  inter- 
cession; eabd^jujbe  na  naom, 
the  intercession  of  saints. 

C<3iba;U7<ijb,  fraud,  malice,  deceit; 
also  an  ambuscade;  ^o  pa;  ea- 
ba^niijbe  )nn  jac  bealldc  5 
JDti  50  tediixx;/!,  i.  e..he  left 
men  in  ambuscade  on  every  road 
from  thence  to  Tara. — L.  B. 

e<xb<X;t;^<x;n,  an  interposer. 

C<xb<Xftc<x,  noon,  or  dinner-time. 
This  word  I  judge  should  be 
rather  e<xt:<X;tt<x,  i.  e.  between 
two;  as  the  sun  is  at  noon  ex- 
actly midway  between  east  and 
west 

eab-boj/t/'Jjjm,  to  naturalize. 

eáb-bojimj/},  shallow. 

eíib-boéca/-,  despair. 

eiib-bocc<x/-<ic,  despairing,  de- 
sponding. 

e2ib-b6tcay*<i;m,  to  despair,  to  be 
out  of  hop^ 

Cáb-puldnj,  intolerable ;  also  im- 
patient. 
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Cab,    time,  opportunity,    season; 

jan  eaba,  without  time. 
Cab,  yea,  yes;  n;  beab,  not  so, 

Cabab,  an  aspen-tree;  also  the 
name  of  the  ae,  and  the  diph- 
thong ea ;  eaKab- 

Cabon,  namely,  to  wit 

eábma/t,  jealous. 

eábmaj/te  and  eabmaj/teact,  jea- 
lousy.^ 

eábmeobanac,  immediate ;  and 
e;bjf  ftmeobanac,  mediate. 

e5ibo;bJ5;m,  to  despair,  be  out  of 
heart 

CiXhoécúf,  despair ;  md.  eáb-bot- 
ca^. 

Cab;t  and  eabaft,  in  compound 
words  is  the  same  with  ;b;;t,  be- 
twixt, between ;  Lat  inter. 

Cab/iab,  between  thee,  i.  e.  eaba/t 
tu ;  eabfiam,  between  me,  i.  e. 
eaba^t  me;  eab;tuji7n,  between 
us,  i.  e.  eaba^t  jnn,  no  fjnn; 
eab^a;B,  betwixt  you,  i.  e.  ea- 
ba/t  jB,  or  fjb, 

Cab/tocb,  plain,  manifest. 

eab-trajftjyjoct:,  alienation,  ill- 
will. 

eab-tlajt  and  eáb-tlácac,  coura- 
geous,  strong,  undaunted,  in- 
trepid. 

C<kt>'tj\éO]f\,  imbecility;  also  ir- 
resolution. 

eáb-t^e6;tac,'ignorant  of  the  way ; 
also  weak. 

eiib-t^om,  light,  brisk,  nimble  ; 
also  giddy. 

eSib-t/tomacan,  eiib-tr/iomujab  and 
eáb-tjtajme,  lightness,  ease,  com- 
fort, riddance. 

eáb-tftomíin,  a  bladder:  pronounc- 
ed éab/tomíu7. 

eáb-tualon^,  incapable,  rniable; 
iXf  eiib-tualanr  me  aft  a  pu- 
lanj,  I  am  not  aole  to  bear  it 

eáb-ú;tlaK|tab,  a  solecism. 

Cab-u^tcam,  of  old. 

Ca;,  is  one  of  the  Irish  negatives. 
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as  eaj-cpSay,  sickness;  caj- 
co;jt,  injustice. 

Cáj,  1.  e.  eá/^a,  the  moon. 

C<y^,  death. 

Cája,  ice;  Ijce  eiijix,  flakes  of 
ice. 

CcijiXc,  deep. 

Cájam,  to  oie,  to  perish. 

CajSin,  (CDac-CaTap,^  a  family- 
name^  whereof  I  find  four  diffe- 
rent septs^  two  in  Connaught, 
i.  e.  one  in  Breiflhe,  whose  lord- 
ship was  the  district  called 
Clajnfed^OLma; je,  and  the  other 
in  Conmt3i;ci7e,  or  Sjol-OLndm- 
cu;be,  who  was  toparch  of  Clajn- 
bja/tmabd,  in  the  urincipality  of 
CObabtijap,  or  0  flOabjn ;  ano- 
ther CDiXc-éa5Íi;n,Jwho  is  other- 
wise written  O'^eujain,  was 
one  of  the  eight  toparcns  de- 
riving under  O'Carol  in  the 
country  called  Cjle  j  CbetxriKu^l 
or  Elia  Carolina,  now  partly  m 
the  King's  County  and  paruy  in 
Lower  Ormond,  in  that  of  Tip- 
peraiy;  and  the  fourth  sept  of 
the  Mac-Ea^ns  were  dispers- 
ed through  tne  Counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  the  chiefs  of  which 
were  hereditary  judges  of  the 
courts  of  Brehon-laws  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mac  Carty- 
Mores,  kings  of  Desmond.    A 

Sndeman  of  tiiis  family  of  the 
ac-Eagains,  by  name  Oaotlixc 
or  Oóet;;u;^CDac-e<X3an,wasthe 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross- 
Carbury,  in  the  reim  of  King 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who 
having  engaged  himself  with  a 
part^f  the  confederated  Roman 
Catnolics,  as  their  spiritual  di- 
rector, in  an  expedition  tending 
to  relieve  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  of  war 
by  Lord  Orrery,  was  immediate- 
ly, and  without  examination  or 
trial,  ordered  to  be  hanged  like 
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a  common  malefactor ;  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  war,  of  nations, 
and  of  common  humanity. 

Cajdn,  a  bottom;  hence  poll  buB- 
<X)jé;n,  or  bub-eajiijn,  an  abyss. 

Caja/t,  order;  bo  cu/i  fé  <x  ne<x- 
jix^i,  he  put  in  order. 

e<X5<x;ta;m,  to  set  in  order. 

eáj-B/iot,  a  carrion. 

éáj-cíiope,  a  sick  or  dying  groan, 
or  plaint ;  from  ea;,  death,  and 
eao;ne,  plaint  or  moan. 

C^^c^Ojif  a  sounding  line. 

C<L;-co);t,  falsehood,  injustice ;  also 
wrong. 

eajcoy^,  a  face,  form,  figure,  or 
countenmice. 

eáj-Cftúajb,  sick,  weak,  feeble : 
more  properly  in  the  literal  ex- 
plication it  means,  not  firm ;  Lat 

Ciis-cpuay^,  infirmity,  sickness. 

Caj-caBcLjb,  unfit,  improper. 

Cajla,  fear,  dread,  apprehension ; 
eujla  TO,  lest  tliat 

Caj^lac,  tearful,  timorous. 

Cajlajm,  to  fear;  also  to  frighten, 
or  deter,  to  affright ;  bo  eajlaj- 
be<xb<x/t  JO  moft,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly afraid. 

e«lajf ,  the  church ;  Wei.  egluys, 
Lat  eccleduy  and  Gr.  «ci^crca, 
gen.  eiXjujly^,  or  eaTlajjre. 

C^Tlaj^reac,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  church,  a  churchman,  or 
clergyman. 

CajlajT-eamajl,  or  ea5ajl/-e<wi)<x;l, 
becoming  a  clergyman. 

Cdjlon,  a  biting. 

CiXjlioip^'biX,  ecclesiastical. 

Cajmajy,  without ;  <U}eiijm<ij^ 
lajme,  without  a  hand. 

Cajmajy*,  reputation,  fame. 

eájmaj/'edc,  very  great;  j^táb 
eajnxxjy-etxc,  very  great  love. 

Ciijmjn,  about;  circa. 

Cdjna,  prudence,  wisdom;   vid. 

ecijnac,  wise,  prudent,  discreet; 
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and  ea;n<x;be9  a  philosopher. 

Cajnac,  or  e<icnac,  blasphemy; 
bo  fijnn  txn  peoi/i  «b  eucnixc,  bo 
/tab  <w  y-Aja/tt,  jy  j^jllu/- 50  ^0 
cttixllixBÍi/fi  <x  ijoy*^  <u}  eotcnac, 
bo  pfteaja;/!  na  Jubajx»  ;y  bj- 
obba  hajf  bttjHD  é,'that  man  has 
been  ^últjr  of  blasphemy,  said 
tíie  priest,  it  is  evid^t  that  you 
haye  heard  now  the  blasphemy ; 
the  Jews  answered,  he  is  our 
mortal  en^ny,  or  an  enemy  who 
deserves  death ;  6  bo  conu^jpc  <xn 
mxom  <XJ7  W5.^5  e^ujnac  C/ijorb, 
<xjay  aj  <xbfi<xb  beoiman,  when 
the  saint  (Patrick)  saw  the  king 
blaspheme  Christ  and  adore  de- 
mons, Sec— LeaBAft  bjteac. 

Cajnoc,  a  complamt,  also  resent- 
ment, also  a  cause  of  grief  and 
sorrow;  as  jomba  Caj/xxc  ^jjt 

Cúrn^jie,  a  wise  man,  a  philoso- 
pn«r.^ 

e<L;na;b;mi  to  complain^  to  ac- 
cuse. 

t^rn^jfic,  queruloua,  full  of  com- 
plaints;  njfi  ha  eajfliXj/tc,  njix 
bu  eolc,  noH  quentia  neque  ma- 
levola  erat. 

ea;na;;tc,  love;  ú;t  eúrnixjpc  ^ 
mjc,  propter  amorem/Uiif  vid. 
Brogjin  m  Vita  Brigidee ;  writ- 
ten indifferently  eajnajfjc,  or 

eájna/tciXjfte,  a  mediator. 
dy^jiAjl^im,  to  S9t  in  order, 
e^j/taab,  impotent 
e<L7-f<Lma)l,  singular,  matdiless; 
m)m  ea;,  rum,  and  prtumijl,  #i* 

Cix^f ^m^}l,  strange,  surpnaifig»  ex- 
traordmary ;  aUo  vcurious,  di- 
verse, mii^. 

strangeness,  variety,  diversity. 
CJtjyoiiilijoLb  and  fiajy^^J jjm, 

to  vary,  to  diversify. 
(jíxíf4,múiúbf  a  ver^nng  or  change 
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mg. 

Cdl,  fainting;  «  but  <i  né<xl, faint- 
ing; í;wí.  néol. 

Gala,  a  swan. 

Calab  and  ealdbon,  learning,  skill, 
knowledge;  also  an  art  or  sci- 
ence. 

CatcLbonra,  artificial,  curious,  in- 
genious. 

e<ua;b;m,  to  stalk;  also  to  steal 
awa]^,  to  desert,  &c. 

C<xU)bce4c,  a  revolter,  or  deserter, 
one  that  sneaks  ofi^  or  steals 
away. 

CiXlanj,  a  fault,  or  flaw. 

CixloLft,  salt 

C(Xl6a,  a  herd,  or  drove, 

Calc,  malicious,  spiteful,  envious, 
fitc. ;  nj/t  ba  eajna^ftc,  nj/t  bu 
ealc,  non  erat  quertda^  non  ma" 
kvol(u — Brogan  in  Vit  Brigid. 

Ciitcma/t,  envious,  spiteful;  also 
lazy,  sluggish. 

Calj,  noble,  excellent;  hence  Jn;jr 
Cal^a,  a  name  of  Ireland. 

C<ito^ab  and  ealajiXb,  sneaking, 
stealing  i^way. 

6^l;u2;7n)>  to  eneak  off,  to  steal 
away;  as  bo  e<ilujjeaba;<  bon 
catftaj^  they  got  by  stealth 
into  the  city. 

e^H,  a  trial,  a  proof,  or  essi^. 

Gúllú^jji,  a  vast  number,  a  great 
multitude. 

Celiac,  a  hearth ;  <i/i  on  te^Uac, 
upon  the  hearth. 

Catlac,  a  burden,  or  load. 

Catkic,  cattle  of  any  kind. 

Cdltac,  an  artful  trick. 

CiiUoic,  a  bi^e. 

C<iU<x;^e,  household  stuff,  furni- 
ture. 

€aU<im>  wonder,  agtoniahment 

&&U<iim,  cattle  given  by  way  of  a 
portion. 

Cal;nc^b,  oosiness. 

-CatM,  r^entance* 

CiUtHi,  a  flock,  herd,  drove,  trip, 
rout,  pace,  kc. ;  €K.  e&tta  eán> 
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a  flock  of  birds;  eoilta  mac, 
a  herd  of  swine;  ealta  bum, 
a  drove  of  bullocks;  e<xltr<3i  5a- 
Boifi,  a  trip  of  goats;  e<xltoim<x- 
bii;be  iiUta,  a  rout  of  wolves ; 
ealta  <irr<x;l>  a  pace  of  asses ; 
also  a  trioe  or  family,  as  ealtd 
jlan  ty-luaj  aa  n^eal  caxjf; 
ealta  mdftcac,  a  troop  of  the  ca- 
valry ;  iijtjb  bjn-ealwc,  places 
resounding  with  the  melody  of 
birds, 

e<xltÍL;be,  white. 

Caltjn,  a  razor. 

Caiixxn,  the  principal  regal  house 
of  Ulster,  anciently  the  seat  of 
the  Ruderician  kings  of  Ulster. 

Cumajn,  double;  and  e<xma/7ta, 
the  same. 

e<ima)n/-e,  wisdom. 

eamp<x;b,  a  kind  of  stone. 

eiU7,  eat),  and  en,  a  bird,  a  fowl ; 
é^n  jnon,  an  osprey. 

Cixn  and.  ún,  water. 

Cijj),  any ;  tXft  eiin-cOft,  in  an^se, 
at  all,  in  the  least;  ^;t  jac  eán 
co/t,  by  all  means ;  vid.  <xon. 

fcixnbd,  a  simple  in  physical  drugs. 

Can;,  a  year. 

CoLT)  J,  a  track  or  footstep. 

C<xoT<<xc,  a  fishing  net;  also  a  chain 
or  nets,  such  as  is  used  for 
salmon  and  herrings. 

Coinjiic,  a  babbler. 

Can-jlo/t,  of  one  voice  or  speech. 

eonjla,  an  anniversary  feast. 

eou)jla;m,  a  lining. 

Can jlajy,  bad  or  weak  drink  with 
bread,  as  milk  mixed  ivith  wa- 
ter. 

CtxnjTXxm,  generority,  also  dexte- 
rity at  arms,  pttidence,  &c. ;  <i 
fé  eanjoam  na  Loclamíúc  bo 
iiújfi  Son  COo^cojih  fM,  tfie 
dexterity  of  the  Danes  (at  arms) 
was  known  to  be  inherited  by 
that  Moghchorb.— Fie/.  Anncd. 
InnisfaUen. 

CanxriXb,  they  advanced,  or  went 
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forward. 

Canltíj/teacb,  fowling. 

Coinnec,  innocent. 

eiin;rat<xb,  at  once. 

e<xnt6j,  a  nettle ;  neoncoj,  idem. 

eiinto;^,  on  purpose ;  also  in  one 
bulk;  beiintoj;^  is  the  usual 
expression. 

Ciuj-to/tt:,  of  any  manner  or  sort. 

e<xn-ua;;te,  one  hour;  feaft-eii- 
na<x;;te,  a  way-faring  man  that 
stays  not  above  an  hour  in  a 
place. 

Canuc,  a  eunuch. 

Caonbacb,  an  unity. 

C<X/t,  a  head. 

Cd/tdb,  fear,  mistrust 

e<x;t<x;m,  riding. 

Ca/tam,  to  refiise,  to  deny;  bé<x/ia- 
bú^,  they  refused. 

6<X/i<x;/-,  the  end. 

e<iftb,  or  peanboj,  a  roebuck. 

e<X;tb<x,  to  tell  or  relate;  30  nbu- 
b<xj/it  oj^cjnetJLc  n<i  7-«<ifit:  /le 
ftpyM,  txjtcjm  t:tt  oijft  Oja  béo 
TOn  e<Lftba  bu;nn  an  ti  CjxjOft 
TOac  Óé,  so  that  the  high  priest 
said  unto  Jesus,  I  conjure  you 
by  the  living  God  to  tell  us  if 
vou  are  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.-^Z.^. 

CiXftb,  an  offer;  also  command. 

6a;tba,  an  occupation  or  employ- 
ment; ^féf^  beapba  bo,  bjt 
aj  ^onjaj/ie  mac  bo  iphjlco  pj-^ . 
bal-N<iHujbe  jn  ibjcfteab  na 
^léjoe,  nis  (yecupation  was  herd- 
mg  swine  for  -Milco,  king  of 
Antrim,  in  the  wilderness^'— 
L.B. 
CaribaU,  a  tail;  hun  on  ea/tbú)l, 
me  rump. 

Ca/tbam,  to  bid,   or  conmund; 
also  to  rely  or  depend  upon ; 
e<Xftba)m  jijot,  I  dq)end  upon 
thee. 
Ca/tc,  speckled ;  also  red. 
ea^tci  a  cow. 
C^pc,  a  sdmon. 
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Ca/ic,  honey ;  also  a  bee. 

CaftCy  a  tax  or  tribute ;  ;6c  ea/ica, 
efijCy  or  kindred  money. 

e<x/tc,  Heaven. 

Cú/tcixb  and  é<x/tcajm,  to  fill ; 
ea/tcbaojy  na  yluajj,  i.  e.  bo 
l)On<xt><xo]f  na  /"lua; j. 

e<i;ic<Lm<i)l,  sweet,  pleasant,  agree- 
able. ^ 

Ca/tcbac,  coloured  red. 

CiXftcajU,  a  prop,  post,  or  pillar. 

etx;tca;le,  a  barring  and  hinder- 
ing. 

C^jxciyom»  noble. 

Ca/tcluiic/KX,  a  lizard,  an  emmet. 

CiX/tc/ta,  a  deficiency,  an  eclipse. 

e<iftbac,  a  feast  or  solemnity. 

Ca/ibunoil^  a  piper,  trumpeter. 

Caft-plajtea^,  an  aristocracy. 

Cd/tjixKiijl,  a  miserable  state  of 
captivity. 

e<i;tj<x;m,  to  build,  to  frame,  or 
make  up ;  Gr.  e^tiv,  operari. 

C<X;t5<xb<xb,  to  apprehend,  or  make 
prisoner;  ex.^  <xn  luHjfijxt  w- 
n^fi  eapTúBúb  )6^ú,  the  garden 
wherein  Jesus  was  made  prison- 
er.—Z.  B. 

C<xpj<ij/ie,  prohibition. 

ea/ijaj/tjm,  to  congratulate;  also 
to  prohibit  or  forbid. 

C^fi-^úl^j)  and  éú/t jl<U7,*  a  piper ; 
also  noJsy,  clamorous. 

CiXftjnajb,  magnificent,  worthy, 
virtuous. 

CiX/tjnam,  to  prepare  a  feast 

CiX/t^noi,  conception,  quickness  of 
apprehension. 

Cii/tUii),  noble,  august,  grand ; 
hence  Anglice,  earl. 

eii/ima  and  eíi;tiná;bea;r<]i,  gallop- 

€<X;tn)<xb,  arms. 
Ca^,  for  6;tna,  barley. 
Ca/uxxj,  j<x/ii7<xc,  or  ja;t<wn,  iron. 
Cii/tixxb,  redemption. 
6a;in<x;l,  a  part  or  share. 
Ca/inebe,  to  watch,  to  take  care 
of;  «u/-  hjro  fonn  ax  eartnebe 
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na  boja  (CDuJ/ie)  jo  nbeocajn- 
jre  ^uf  <xn  Cajtjji  bu;^  an  bj:<x- 
jajn  ;nnte  neac  b<x  mba;l  njh 
bom  e<xleab;n  t<x;t  ce<xnn  coba 
na  bojje  a  noct;  stay  here  to 
wait  on  the  Virgin  (Mary)  till  I 
go  to  the  city,  where  I  may  find 
some  person  who  may  give  this 
night's  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  Virgin  in  exchange 
for  some  thing  which  belongs  to 
my  trade. — L.  B. 

e<i;i/i,  and  genit.  e)j\jK  and  ej/t/te, 
the  end  or  conclusion ;  also  the 
limit  or  boundary  of  a  place; 
bu)ne  <x  ne<x/t  <x  <io;re,  a  mau  in 
the  declension  of  his  years;  a 
ne<Lft;i  nci  tj/ie,  in  the  limits  of 
the  country. 

Ca^i/i,  a  champion ;  Gr.  fypcuc»  Lat. 
lieros  ;  also  noble,  grand. 

Cci/i/KXc,  the  spring;   gen.  ea/i- 

e<X;i;t<xb  and  ea/iriujbe,  wares  or 
commodities,  furniture,  accou- 
trements, either  personal  or 
household. 

ea;t;t<xb,  a  military  suit,  a  complete 
armour;  hence  the  English  word 
array. 

e<i;t;tci;b;m,  to  spring. 

e<X;t;t^;b,  a  mistake,  a  fault ;  Lat 
erratvm;  ú/i  fOn  <x  eci;t;t2i;be, 
propter  erratttm. 

e<ift;tajée<x;t,  to  be  served  or  at- 
tended. 

CiX^iXb,  a  sickness,  or  disease ;  bon 
tcixy^b  pi^jp,  <L  ojjeab,  he  died 
a  natural  death. 

Cay^pnab,  expulsion,  banishment. 

Ca^<x;b;m,  expulsion,  banishinent. 

C^f^jlle,  dispraise,  disparage- 
ment 

Capxm,  to  make,  or  do. 

e<xyMml5i;t,  or  eciy-ixmliij/i,  an  ex- 
ample, sample,  or  pattern. 

e<Jijr<xl,  a  tail. 

Cay<x6nt<Ji,  e<ji|*<xontab,  and  e<x- 
yoSuta/-,  dissension,  disagree- 
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ment;  also  disobedience. 

ea/"<xon/)tac,  disobedient,  repug- 
nant, rebellious. 

Cú/^aontujab,  schism. 

CaxfiXfi,  a  cataract,  a  fall  of  water, 
a  cascade. 

Cay"<x/ib,  idem, 

Cayaftb,  a  quarrel;  eáyíi/ib  bo 
B;tO/"bab,  to  provoke  a  quarrel. 

Cú;ra;ijan,  a  tumult. 

CiXfhiX,  want,  scarcity,  defect,  ab- 
sence, also  vanity;  eaybu  b/tá- 
jab,  the  king's  evil. 

ea;rbá;  j;m,  to  want  or  lack. 

C^fb^jn,  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

C^fhcl,  an  apostle. — .^^^  10.  2. 

e<xy-bal6;b,  aosolution. 

e<x/"baftta,  or  e^fpopt^,  vespers, 
or  evening  prayers. 

Cd/'bo;,  or  earoop,  a  bishop. 

CiXfC,  water,  also  old. 

C<Xf^^jj\e,  a  warning. 

Ca;^<xl,  a  storm,  a  blusterous 
wind ;  also  a  surprise. 

C^fCdji,  or  eA;^5rt,  shooting  into 
ear,  as  the  Qom  does  when  it  be- 
gins to  form  an  ear. 

eorcoi/t,  a  fall;  e^fcc^ji  <i  mbe^l 
oeíKjir)ún,  to  fall  at  entering  a 
wide  gap. 

Corca/tiX,  an  adversary,  an  enemy; 
rrom  the  particle  eay*,  one  of 
the  Irish  negatives,  end  ca/ta,  a 
friend. 

Ca;^oiDan,  dirty,  filtliy,  nasty. 

e<xp:ono<xt<i,  satisfied. 

CiijrcomliJi,  to  die  or  depart  this 
life;  fe  bl;ájn<x  <xjuy-  cejt^ie 
jrjcjb  b<x  flM  bo  pbjijp  <*n  cow 
jto  eaycomla  jupr  <xj7  ccójmbé, 
1.  e.  Philip  was  eighty-six  years 
old  when  he  departed  this  life 
to  enjoy  God. — L.  B. 

Q^fX^Ttiy  water. 

Q^fcon^jx^y  a  cry,  or  proclama- 
tion. 

t^fconny  an  old  man,  an  elder. 

Q^fCOnr)y  the  moon. 

Carc/ia,  a  cup,  a  drinking  vessel, 
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also  a  chaldron ;  á  bu6<x;/<t  )o- 
r^P  K/*J  Z^^^^^ZV"^^  bo  eayTC/tid 
na;/i5;t  bo  cu/t  a  r^^c^amb 
Oenjamjn,  i.  e.  Joseph  said  to 
his  house-steward,  put  my  silver 
cup  into  the  sacks  of  Benjamin. 
-L.B. 

e<x/Xi/i<xb,  walking,  stepping,  or 
marching. 

&yfZ^9  the  moon, '  also  eii/"c2u) ; 
rS.  bua^n  j  bSBaTSijfn. 

ei^ajb,  easy,  sensible;  also  nim- 
ble, active. 

C<i/^OL;ne,  a  curse  or  malediction, 
a  cursing. 

Q^fT^cXy  a  sound  or  noise. 

e<x;^<xij,  an  eel;  recHus 

C^f^^y  or  rather  ea;^cú,  an  eel ; 
from  eay,  or  ea/^,  water,  and 
cú,  hound,  and  may  properly  be 
called  a  water-hound. 

e<X/^led;roLb,  confusion. 

e<iy^nab  and  eay-jna^m,  to  climb 
up,  to  a»cend;  henee  0;<x;tbajn 
ea;rjn<ib,  Ascension-Thursday, 
so  called  ancienUy,  but  now.it 
is  commonly  called  Ója/ibajn 
óe<X;r-T<ib<Ll<x,  signifying  the 
Thurs(£y  on  whicn  Uhnst  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

CiXy^ul,  a  wave. 

e<Xf  Jbe,  conspicuous,  remarkable.^ 

C^fl^hjMXy  bounty,  courtesy,  affa- 
bility. 

e<x/"lii;ne  and  caj^l<xjntQy  a  dis- 
ease ;  also  infirmity  or  unhealthi- 
ness. 

eoiy"l2in,  sick,  infirm. 

C^flocy  a  lake,  or  pool,  &c. 

e<xpt)a;i,  a  lath  or  spar. 

C^fm^jly  a  reproach,  or  reproof. 

e<xpT)<x;lt:eac,  bujne  eofmajl- 
teac,  a  reproaching  or  chiding 
person. 

CiX^nab  and  ea/-n<xii),  a  want  of 
web  enough  for  the  loom. 

e<xy-2)<xb,  music ;  also  a^  song,  or 
.  any  melody. 

e<xr*/?ab,  time. 
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C^fd^f  a  weaseL 

Cay^moin,  a  welcome. 

Cixy^mojb,  or  ea/^jmo/b,  dis- 
respect, dishonour. 

eafOmo;t)e<xc,  disrespectful,  dis- 
obedient 

C^f-onojfi,  dishonour,  abuse. 

C^ifOnójfieúc,  abusive,  unmanner- 
ly- 

t^fOnt^c,  rude. 

e<xy-0/ibu  j<xb,  disorder,  confusion. 

Ca^O/tjajn,  contrition. 

t^fOjx^iXjn),  to  hurt  or  offend. 

e<xyo/ijnab,  squeezing  or  crush- 
ing. 
•  CiX/ya^-fpe^py  the  herb  ox-eye- 
daisy  ;  Lat.  bellis  major. 

eoiy"ftanná;r,  the  world. 

eoi/*;iao;te,  loose. 

e<X/^fiuab,  a  famous  cataract  of  the 
river  Earn,  now  called  the  Sal- 
mon's Leap,  which  divides  the 
County  of  Donegal  from  tliat  of 
Leitrim  — ^Vid.  m, 

Cixyyooc,  health. 

Ciiy-ta/tftiiji);,  extraction. 

C^fu^n^jm,  to  scum  or  skim- 

C<x;^-ám<Ll,  disobedient 

C^f-umlci)  and  eapr-arbldcb,  dis- 
obedience, obstinacy. 

C^f-Ufifuiii^fj  presumption. 

ety-Uft;t<MD<xc,  disrespectfiil,  stub- 

*  bom;  also  arebel  orrevolter. 

C^f-UfifXixmciy  and  eay--a/t;t(XiD<xcb, 
'  rebellion,  disobedience. 

CiXta,  old,  ancient ;  6t  oija/-  e<xta, 
young  and  old;  Gr.  €roc>  i.  e. 
annuSy  and  Lat  cetas, 

Ctxtdc,  i.  e.  f^^m)j\.y  an  elder,  or 
an  aged  person. 

CiXtixl,  pleasure,  delight ;  ^f  e<i- 
trdl  leixm,  I  am  well  pleased. 

e<xt:<xl  and  e<xt<il<xb,  flight 

e<xt:<xl,  the  world. 

Catra,  gone,  sent 

eeexXft,  a  ship. 

Caéla^  prayers  or  supplications; 
ex._  bo  /tjnne  Sumab  Cbja/ta^n 
eaclci  cum  Ó;<x  i:;ij  <l  tt;;r<xb 


y-lan  bá  n;onnc<3i;b,  Ihe  convent 
or  religious  community  of  Kie- 
ran  offered  up  their  supplications 
to  God  for  their  safe  return. 

e<xtl<x,  sadness,  dullness. 

Cixtlajm,  to  fly ;  bo  e<xr<x)lmob<x;i 
ran  mu;;i,  ttiey  flew  into  the  sea; 
Lat  attoUo. 

e<xro;tri<x,  between  them,  amongst 
them. 

e<Xt:^ác<xc,  late. 

eat/toman,  a  bladder. 

eátTftujme,  lighter;  also  lightness; 
t?wi.  eáb-t/iom. 

eácc/tociXj/te,  cruelty,  no  mercy. 

GiiVC]\bCiX)j\e<yCy  unmerciful. 

e5Ltt;iom,  light,  swift. 

e&ttrtOitxxm,  to  relieve,  to  make 
light. 

theifit,  or  ebj/tt,  topography. 

eBiXb,  the  aspen-tree;  also  tlie 
name  of  the  letter  6. 

CBljnj,  to  spring  off  or  on. 

ebl^njeab,  a  skipping  or  leaping. 

ebloT,  or  ebleo;,^  a  hot  coal  or 
ember;  ebloj  bea/tj,  red  hot 
embers. 

ehjiOT),  a  ketfle,  or  chaldron. 

ebul,  or  <x5jbe<xl,  a  coal  of  fire  ; 
dim.  ebloj,  supra. 

eccnoic,  reproof,  or  reprehension. 

eccnajfic,  the  time  past. 

Cccriikjjxc,  a  prayer  or  interces- 
sion. 

ecco^,  model,  shape,  or  appear- 
ance. 

ecc;t<ibac,  spiteful,  unfaithful. 

ecc;i<X)be,  enmity,  hatred,  spite. 

ece,  clear,  evident,  manifest ;  ece 
<xn  tclixm,  the  land  is  in  sight; 
Lat.  ecce. 

ecwoi,  eating,  spending. 

ec/";be,  apparent,  manifest 

eb,  jealousy. 

eb,  gain,  profit,  advantage. 

Cb,  to  take,  to  receive,  to  handle. 

Cb,  defence,  protection. 

Cb,  or  e;b,  cattle. 

Cbaoj  J,  uncertain. 
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Cbb/iejmjm,  to  catch  at. 

Cbeoin,  a  receptacle. 

CbCiirtB,  false,  uncertain, 

Cbe^jneac,  gelded. 

Cbel,  prayers,  or  orations. 

Cbon  and  eabon,  to  wit,  namely, 

that  is. 
eb;b,  ugly,  deformed. 
€b;m,  to  catch,  to  apprehend. 
Cbjfte,  hostages, 
ebj/ijljirym,  to  endure,  to  suffer. 
Cb;/tnDéob<xnto;/i,  a  mediator. 
Cbma/t,  jealous. 

Cpeacc,  effect,  also  consequence, 
ejcea/tt,  iniquity,  injustice. 
ejc;áUa;b,  absurd,  silly,  foolish. 
Cj^pteac,  an  Egyptian, 
e^róa/-,  defect,  lack,  want. 
Cjbl;  j;m,  to  sparkle. 
Cjbljt,  an  interjection. 
e;b,  tribute,  tax,  or  subsidy. 
e;b-b;5be,  ingratitude ;  from  edb, 

negat. and  b; jbe,  gratitude;  vid. 

e;be  and  é;be<xb,  cloth,  apparel, 
raiment,  also  an  armour;  30 
n;om<ib  oncoun,  e<xc,  ^^uf  é)be, 
with  many  colours  or  flags, 
horses,  and  armours;  cajji  Oj\t 
te;be,  put  on  thy  brigandme. 

C;beab  and  ejbjm,  to  dress,  to  at- 
tire ;  éjbe5ct<Xfi  é,  he  shall  be 
attired;  bo  ejbjj  Saul  ÓájB;, 
Saul  armed  David. 

e^beabac,  harnessed. 

Cjbe<i;tKta,  dissolute,  loose  ;biio;ne 

'   e;bea/t6toi,  reprobates. 

e;bea;t^<x;t<in),  to  scatter  or  dis- 
perse. 

Cjbean  and  genit.  ejbne,  ivy; 
dimin.  ejbweán. 

Cjb/teac,  fuUofivy;  Lat.  /wdero- 

'  sfzs;  hence  Clu^jn  ijejbneac, 
in  the  south  of  Leinster,  which 
in  St.  Fintan's  life  is  interpreted 
Latibulum  Hcederosum. 

ejbeúwán,  the  dimin.  of  ejbne,  an 
ivy-branch  or  bough,  an  ivy- 
bush  ;  cao/t  ejbnej;?,  an  ivy- 
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berry. 

ejbeanoj,  another  diminutive  of 
e7bJ7e. 

ejbljob  and  eibljom,  a  plea,  a 
case ;  also  a  claim,  or  demand  of 
debt 

Cjbjbedc,  a  cuirassier. 

Cjbjmjn,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

e;b;nte,  doubtful. 

Cppfi'fóLiXf,  twilight 

e;bj;t,  between,  betwixt,  amongst; 
Lat  inter. 

tpjfi  andpep^ji,  to  be  able;  nj 
f^pjfilejfy  he  cannot;  it  is  not 
m  his  power. 

Cjb;;!,  a  captive  or  prisoner,  a  hos- 
tage. 

ejbj/tcea/it:,  an  equal  distributive 
right;  jf  ;abpn  ba  irxxcbeaj 
Jffi^él  jona  ne)b;KceA;tt<x;b. 
these  were  the  twelve  sons  of 
Israel  with  their  equal  portions 
or  rights. — L.  B, 

ejb;;tcea;(t:  cocal,  an  interpreta- 
tion.—/^w/.  Old  Parchment. 

e;b;ft-becili}j<ib  and  ejb;;tbe;lt:,  a 
difference,  separation,  or  divi- 
sion ;  also  a  distinction. 

Cjbjft-becilújab  and  e;bjji-be<x- 
la;m,  to  separate  or  divide,  to 
distinguish. 

ejb;;tb;lj)n,  a  devastation,  ravag- 
ing, &c.;  as,  ejbj;tb;lTjn  na 
ciij^e  a;le  e<itO;t;t<x,  the  ra- 
vaging or  devastation  of  the  en- 
tire province  between  them. 

CJb;;i-jle5,  a  decree,  or  judg- 
ment 

e;b;;i-3leob<ijm,  to  judge,  or  de- 
cide. 

ejb;;tlén,  captivity;  ja/t  f;ijé  d 
ne;b);ilén,  that  he  was  msde  a 
prisoner;  virf.  C<x;c;te;m  CT}0;;i- 
bel,  an.  1311. 

ejb;^-me5b<xnac,  ;o  bejbjrtmeo- 
banac,  mediately,  indirectly. 

e;b);t-ri)eoba;?t5;;t,  a  mediator ; 
also  an  interpreter. 

e)b;;t-m;oju5ab,  interpretation. 
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C;^jfi-ii);/);aj<xb  and    ejbj/t-ifcjn;- 

jjni),  to  interpret 
ejfeuct:,     effect,     senae,    conse- 

auence ;  njb  5<xn  ejpeiict:,  a 
ling  of  no  effect 

ejceiicbac,  effectual;  also  sensi- 
ole. 

C)feacbam<ijl,  the  same. 

ejpea/-ac,  serious. 

e;j-ce<Xftt,  iniquity,  injustice. 

ejTCiálliXb, dotage;  also  stupidity, 
aullness. 

e;5-c;<xUb<Ji,  or  eTj-cjiilloijb,  irra- 
tional; b«atajbe<xc  éjjcjíiUba, 
an  irrational  animal. 

ejT-c;nnte,  innumerable ;  also  un- 
decreed,  unresolved  upon ;  also 
not  to  be  comprehended  or  con- 
ceived. 

Cj  j-cneayba,  impolite,  rude. 

€;j-cj)ea;rb<xcb,frowar(lnes8,  rude- 
ness. 

e;j-c/i;on<Ji,  imprudent 

e;5-Cft;onn<xcb,  imprudence,  foUy. 

C;jean,  force,  violence,  compul- 
sion; bob  éj^eúi)  bam,  I  was 
constrained ;  jxe  J}é;je<xn,  by 
compulsion;  e^jean  nxxj^jne, 
the  rape  of  a  virgin  or  maiden. 

Cjjean,  lawful,  rightful,  just ;  ej- 
Tean  and  <i;;t  é;jeíU7,  scarcely, 
hardly.  ^ 

ejjeúntoc,  necessary,  indispen- 
sable; ^^-oota/t  é; jeoLDtrac,  liard 
labour. 

Cj^ea;^,  a  learned  man ;  pi.  ejjy-e. 

Cj^eam,  a  crying,  or  roanng ;  gen. 
é)fm;  éjfb  iv&  méjjme,  hear 
to  my  cry. 

Cjjeamtoj/i,  a  crier. 

e;^;m,  to  cry  out,  to  grieve,  to  la*- 
ment,  to  Iwwl. 

&JZin>  some,  certain. 

Cjjjw,  truly,  surely,  or  certainly. 

Cjíííí>^>  mean,  abject 

Cjjljbeuct,  abjectness. 

CT^ne,  asaknon. 

C^njjjm,  to  force,  to  compel ;  na 
oejznji  me,  do  not  compel  me ; 
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also  to  ravish,  or  commit  a  rape. 

Cj'^nme,  forced,  ravished,  com- 
peued.  ^ 

ejjnju j<ib,  a  forcing,  or  compel- 
mg ;  also  a  rape. 

ejjyeac,  a  school,  a  study. 

GjTp,  art,  science,  learning. 

C)lc)n),  to  rob  or  spoil. 

Cjle,  other,  another ;  rectius  a;le, 
ex.  feaft  <x;le;  Lat  cUim. 

Cjle  u)  pb^u/ttiX  and  Cjle  uj 
Cbe<Xftftaboi;l,  two  districts  in 
the  County  of  Tipperarj',  north 
and  north-east  of  Cashel,  the 
ancient  estates  of  O'Carrol  and 
O'Fogurty. 

e;le,  a  prayer  or  oration. 

ejleacb<x;m,  to  alienate,  to  part 
with,  to  pass  away. 

ejljjteojrt,  a  creditor. 

e;l|t  and  e;ljb,  genit.  e;lte,  a 
deer,  a  hind ;  Gr.  cXXoc?  afawn» 

C;ljufab,  accusation,  charging, 
calling  to  an  account 

ejljujiib  and  ejljjjiD,  to  charge 
upon  a  person,  to  accuse ;  ejl;  j- 
t>)f  féjn  <i  cejle,  let  them  ac- 
cuse each  other;  <x  tixjm  bom 
e;l)u  j<xb  <XTu;b  ye,  I  am  called 
in  question  by  you. 

CjU  and  fúLl,  a  thong ;  jo  bejU  a 
b^ojje,  to  his  shoe-lachet 

C)U,  an  ell  or  eln. 

CjUjeoib,  burial,  interment 

ejbe  and  e;lneb,  uncleanness, 
pollution ;  po  jla/r  ó;<x  a/)  ce- 
umpul  on  a;le  ejUeb,  <xjuy-  O 
ii;t:/ie<xB  be<xm<U7  bá  fwxjb  txnn, 
i.  e.  God  cleansed  the  temple 
from  all  uncleanness  and  oia- 
bolical  assemblies^  or  from  beine 
the  habitation  of  devils. — L.  ÉI 

Cjlnjjjm,  to  corrupt,  to  spoil ;  also 
to  violate  or  profane. 

e^m^  quick,  active,  brisk. 

Cjme,  a  cry. 

e;me<xcb,  obedience,  compliance» 

Cjm;lt,  dilatory,  slow. 

ejmjm,  or  e;  j;m,  to  cry  out 
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Cjmleo;,  a  dead  coal. 

ejji,  or  eán,  one,  the  same;  ejn- 

'  c;ne,  of  the  same  family. 

C;neac,  a  face  or  countenance. 

Cjneac  and  ejneixca/-,  bounty, 
goodness;  also  courtesy,  affa- 
bility. 

ejneaclan,  protection,  defence,  or 
safeguard. 

e;n jreocb,  at  once ;  bo  cuúba/i  dn 
éjr) peach,  they  went  together. 

Ci'^JPi  only  begotten. 

Cjnnoejb,  of  equal  size. 

CjUftCiXb,  any  thing. 

e;pelAb,  to  die  or  perish;  iXjay 
ejpeUjb  fé  (Jacob)  bSi  cuiixx 
mun<x  ;t;<x  an  uonan  ylan  cu^je, 
and  he  (Jacob)  will  die  through 
sorrow,  if  he  alone  (Benjamin) 
does  not  return  home  safe  to 
him. — L.  B. 

Cjfjrtjlf  an  epistle,  a  letter. 

C;/ibe<x;tn<iiD,  to  transgress. 

Cj/tcKeac,  a  wasp. 

ej;iceac,  a  heretic 

ejfte,  a  burden. 

C;fie,  tifijonn,  Cj/tjnn,  the  name 
of  Ireland, 

Cj/teceac,  a  heretic. 

e;;teceacb,  or  e;ft;ceacb,  heresy. 

ej/tje,  a  rising;  e;;tje  nci5;ié;ne, 
sun-rising. 

Cjjtje,  assistants;  com-e;/tje,  aux- 
diaries. 

®Jf*27W>i  to  rise,  to  mutiny,  to  pass 
on  or  advance. 

^INZf  a  viceroy,  or  chief  governor ; 
n<x  hejjxj'^e  báboi/i  po/t  tjji  Jubd 
fo  iiujOftay  /te  Ijnn  Cb/i;Oy^, 
1.  e.  the  governors  of  Judea,  im- 
der  Augustus,  who  were  <5otem- 
porarieswith  Christ. — Z.  B. 

Cjftic,  an  amercement,  or  fine  for 
bloodshed,  a  ransom  or  forfeit ; 
also  a  reparation. 

Cj W5^i  a  command  or  government; 

bo  ^<\b  pba/iaol)  j^fifjn  ejfi;je 

C; jipce  bo  )Ofefy  i.  e.  Plmraoh 

afterwards  committed  to  Joseph 
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the  government  of  Egypt — 
Li,  B, 

Cj/tjjeact:,  idem. 

ejrtjm,  to  ride,  to  go  on  horse- 
back. 

Cjfijm,  a  summary  or  abridgment. 

CjnjT),  rather  Cnju,  is  the  name  of 
Ireland  in  the  Irish  language. 
The  names  of  countries,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  other  great  ob- 
jects of  the  creation,  had  origi- 
nally some  meaning  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  gene- 
rally derived  from  some  property 
or  quality  inherent  to  the  object, 
which  distinguished  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  who  gave  it 
its  name.  TYiis  maxim  is  appli- 
cable to  all  such  names  of  coun- 
tries as  have  not  been  borrowed 
from  the  national  name  of  the 
people  that  inhabited  them. 
Camden's  derivation  of  the  word 
e;t;n,  the  name  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Irish  word  j^ji,  the  west, 
seems  absurd  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  Irish  word  ;<jik, 
stricdy  and  properly  means  only 
(tfter,  (Lat.  post  and  postea,)  or 
befdridy  as  oehind  one's  back; 
and  does  not  signify  the  west 
but  relatively  to  the  position  of 
persons  facing  towards  the  east 
at  public  pray^s  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  Deity,  according 
to  the  practice  of  all  antiquity, 
both  sacred  and  profane. —  Ptd. 
óear  sup.  In  this  position  the 
south  is  called  by  me  name  of 
the  right  hand  in  Irish ;  and  the 
north  by  that  of  the  left  hand; 
and  as  the  Irish  wcmi  ja;i  signi- 
fies behind,  so  it  also  means  the 
west,  relatively  to  the  position 
now  explained,  and  not  other- 
wise ;  for  if  a  person  turns  his 
face  towards  any  other  point, 
the  word  ;<i;i  is  applied  to  what 
is  behind  his  back,  even  when  it 
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is  turned  to  the  east  Secondly^ 
Ireland  is  not  properly  to  be 
counted  a  western  country,  but 
relatively  to  Britain  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, and  so  on  in  that  line ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  tfie  word 
;<L/t  was  ever  used  by  any  of  the 
people  of  those  parts  to  signify 
the  west.  And  as  to  the  old 
natives  of  Ireland,  among  whom 
this  word  signifies  the  west,  in 
the  improper  and  relative  sense 
above  explained,  it  seems  con- 
trary to  the  propriety  of  language 
and  common  sense  that  they 
i^ould  have  formed  the  name  of 
their  country  from  its  western 
position,  which  was  only  relative 
to  others,  and  not  to  them  who 
were  the  inhabitants;  nor  is  it 
natural  to  think  that  tfiey  would 
have  given  it  a  name  of  so  insig- 
nificant an  import  as  that  of  its 
being  situate  in  the  west  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  Lowlands  of  Gaul 
and  Grermany.  ITie  name  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  pure  Ibemo-Celtic 
dialect,  and  must  have  had  some 
meaning  founded  in  the  nature 
of  thinss,  in  its  original  and  ra- 
dical formation,  which  indeed 
has  been  somewhat  altered  by 
vulgar  pronunciation,  but  not 
very  materially,  as  we  shall  see» 
As  to  Bochart  s  Phoenician  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  Ireland 
from  Ibemae,  i.  e.  ultima  habi- 
tatio,  the  remotest  habitation,  to 
show  its  insufficiency  we  have 
but  to  observe,  that  though  this 
Phoenician  word  Ibernae  may 
plausibly  pass  for  the  original  of 
Ibernia,  the  Latin  name  of  Ire- 
land, yet  it  would  be  a  very 
awkward  and  unnatural  origin 
for  Cjijn  or  Cj/tjn,  the  genume 
Cdtic  name  given  it  by  the  old 
imtives^  whicn  in  its  primitive 
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form  afforded  a  very  plain  origi'- 
nal  both  to  the  Greeks  for  their 
JBpvrfy  Upvig,  and  to  the  Romans 
for  their  Ibernia,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  Phoenicians  of  Carriage 
and  Gades  did  not  know  any 
habitation  or  land  more  remote 
from  them,  even  to  the  west,  than 
Ireland ;  since  all  readers  of  an* 
tiquity  must  allow  that  PVtheas 
of  Marseilles,  (of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,) 
whose  city  was  never  so  famous 
for  remote  navigation  as  Car- 
thage and  Gades  were  in  ancient 
times,  discovered  the  island  of 
Thule,  which,  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion,  is  that 
we  now  call  Iceland,  situate  in  a 
meridian  considerably  more  west- 
ward than  that  of  Ireland. 

But  to  return  to  the  original 
Irish  name  of  Ireland,  and  to 
show  tliat  it  was  the  true  arche- 
type  of  the  words  lerne  and 
ibemia,  I  sliall  first  observe, 
that  I  am  strondy  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  tiie  word  Cj/tj/i 
or  6^1)17  is  but  a  contraction  of 
the  words  J-;<Lftajn,  more  pro- 
perly written  J-e/tujn  or  l-ejijn, 
compounded  of;,  an  island,  and 
Jiyjiujn,  e/iu;n,  or  cjijn,  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  j<i/tan,  Cftuu,  or 
e/tn,  Engl,  iron,  laLferrvm; 
so  that  J-;<Xrta;n,  )-e;tu;n,  or 
J-e/tjn,  literally  signifies  an  is- 
land of  iron,  or  a  land  abounding 
with  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
tin,  such  as  Ireland  is  well  known 
to  have  been  at  all  times;  for 
which  most  useM  productions 
it  weH  deserved  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  islands  called  Cos- 
siterides,  especially  as  its  tin  and 
iron  excelled  those  of  all  other 
countries  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
qiantity4     "nie  plural   of  this 
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compound  word  j-e;tjD  is  jB-  ^ 
e/t;n,  also  )b-e;t^OD,  signifying 
lands  of  iron  mmes;  upon  the 
former  of  which  writings  the 
Latin  word  Ibernia,  used  by 
Caesar,  Plinius,  Solinus,  Tacitus, 
and  Orosius,  hath  been  formed, 
as  that  of  Iberíxme  used  by  An- 
toninus in  his  Itinerary,  and  by 
St  Patrick  in  his  Episfle  to  Co- 
roticus,  hath  been  struck  off 
from  the  latter.  But  the  Greek 
name  Icpw},  as  it  is  written  by 
Strabo,  Claudian,  and  Stephen 
of  Bizantium  hath  been  visibly 
copied  &om  the  original  Irish 
name  in  its  singular  number;  I 
mean  from  J-e^a;n,  or  J-e/tjn. 
And  a  much  more  ancient  au- 
thor than  any  of  the  three  now 
mentioned,  uses  the  same  word 
Je;t/7e  for  the  name  of  Ireland, 
I  mean  the  writer  of  the  book 
De  Mundoy  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  either  by  Aris- 
totie,  according  to  some  critics, 
or  by  his  cotemporary,  Theo- 
phrastus,  according  to  others.— 
Fid.  Usher.  Antia.BriL  p.  378. 
But  the  author  oi  the  Argonau- 
tics,  who  calls  Ireland  J5y  the 
name  of  l^oviq,  being  either  the 
old  Thracian  Orpheus,  who  is 
personated  in  that  very  ancient 
work,  or  at  latest  Orpheus  of 
Crotona,  a  favourite  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  cotem- 
porary of  Darius,  the  deliverer 
of  the  Jews,  as  Suidas  informs 
us  by  the  authority  of  Asclepia- 
des ;  it  follows  that,  inasmuch  as 
this  ancient  author's  I^dviqí  hath 
manifesfly  been  formea  upon  the 
Irish  name  J-e;t;n  or  J-e^n,  or 
its  contract  C/t;»,  this  name,  and 
the  coimtry  which  bore  it,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  whose 
language  it  belonged  to,  must 
have  been  kpown,  at  least  by 
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historical  report,  to  the  Greeks, 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  that  be* 
ing  the  age  of  the  three  cotem- 
poraries  above-named :  an  anti- 
quity (says  Usher,  ibid.)  ^  which 
iar  surpasses  the  earliest  men^ 
tion  the  very  Romans  could 
show  of  their  name  in  any  known 
author.  I  am  grossly  mistaken 
if  any  mention  of  the  Roman 
name  can  be  found  in  Herodotus, 
whose  writings  are  by  a  whole 
century  later  than  those  of  Or- 
pheus of  Crotona. 

Qjjijf,  an  era,  or  account  of  years ; 
Cjjxjf  cl<x;i}77e  u;  (Db<x5)l-Cbon- 
najne,  the  chronological  history 
of  tne  Mul-Connerys. 

Cjfi)f9  a  friend. 

Cjfi)fy  mistrust 

e;/ile,  a  fragment 

C;/tl;oc,  destruction.  . 

C)jine,  a  fragment 

Cjjxr)e^i>9  a  gift,  present,  or  favour- 

Cjjxnjm,  to  require  or  call  for; 
e^ftnjjteiX;!  c;0/"<x  Connect,  the 
rents  of  Connaught  were  called 
for;  also  to  give  liberally;  Lat 
largior/  jtiftixl)  <xml<x  fjn  no 
é;;tne<xí)  cioya  Caey-<x;ft,  for 
thus  Caesar  s  tribute  was  paid.— 
L.B. 

Cjfiji,  a  shield. 

Cjfifi,    or  e<Xftft,   the  end ;    vid. 

C;/t;t,  snow;  hence  le<xc-ej^ft,  ice, 
or  congealed  snow:  it  is  com- 
monly written  <xÍKX;t,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  abuse,  inasmuch 
as  the  Welsh  have  eira,  the  Cor-^ 
nish  er  and  irchy  the  Armorio 
erchy  to  signify  snow. 

Qjjififce  and  cjfXfce,  a  trunk  ot 
stiunp. 

Cj/tpm,  to  arise. 

Cjfy  a  band  or  troop. 

djff  a  footstep,  a  trace,  or  track/ 

Cjfc,  the  genit  of  jii^rc,  fish ;  éjf^ 
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also  in  the  plural. 

C;rceact,  exception  or  exclusion. 

C;;^;m,  to  cut  off;  also  to  except 
or  exclude. 

Cjjr-beact,  hearing,  attention. 

Cjrb;iD  and  é;y^ab,  to  hear,  to 
listen,  to  be  silent  and  attentive. 

C;y^<xb,  a  seeking,  or  hunting  af- 
ter, a  research. 

Cjfeixn,  or  ejfjODy  him,  himself; 
i.  e.  é  jrjn. 

C;jfeiXftiX)fi,  he  prajed. 

C;;^e;;t je,  resurrection. 

^IfZI"^  ^d  ej/-j-l;nn,  a  fish- 
pond. 

CjKjjrt  and  ejfcjji,  a  ridge  of  hi^ 
lands  or  mountains;  e;y-jjK  ;tja- 
ba,  the  bounds  of  North  and 
South  Ireland. 

ej/-;b)m,  to  drink. 

Cjy-;b;m,  to  sit  ^ 

Cjpl,  e;/"e6lac,  rude,  ignorant, 
unskilful. . 

C^y^m,  to  trace. 

e;pm,  near,  close  at  hand. 

Cjpnnjl,  weak,  infirm. 

Cjfjdhixn,  unclean. 

C^pomal,  valour,  courage,  bra- 
very. 

€iJpon\Vyjfi  and  e;y-;oiDplá;/i,  a 
pattern,  model,  or  example. 

C)fjty  debate,  discord,  disagree- 
ment. 

djfljnn,  weak,  infirm;  c^jfl6hn 
e)fijnneúCy  a  pregnable  fortress. 

Cjfhff  neglect,  misSike,  or  forget- 
fulness. 

Cjfroeac,  lying,  false. 

Cj/Tweac,  unready. 

e;;r^eact,  an  orphan. 

C;^;tébedb,  to  loose  or  untie. 

e;;rte<Jict,  death. 

CjfC]tOy  or  é)ft)jmy  to  hear. 

C;te,  and  diminut  e;teoT,  a  quill, 
a  feather;  also  a  wmg;  ^j^ 
ejtjb  ^ol<ii;i,  on  eagW  wings ; 
ejteoic  éjf^^  fishes' fins;  hence 
ejt^/tecLc,  winged ;  oncon  bejft- 
jejcjfte^c,  a  flag  variously  co- 
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loured. 
Cjte,  an  addition,  a  wing  put  to 

the   ploughshare   when   worn  ; 

hence  ejtjjxe  signifies  a  ridge. 
ejteacc<x;l,  volatifc. 
Cjteixc,  a  refusal. 
e;te<iU<xc  and  ejt;oll<xc,  flying, 

bouncing. 
e;te<xc,  a  lie  or  untruth,  a  mis- 
take, 
ejt^exxc,  an  oak. 
e;tÍ3;m,  to  abjure ;  also  to  felsify, 

also  to  refuse  or  deny. 
Cjt/teoc,  a  wilderness. 
Cjifxe,  an  end,  conclusion,  &c. 
C;t7m,  danger,  hazard. 
Cjtleab,flidit;  ejtleojdct:,  irfem. 
Cjtleo;,  a  bat;  ejtl^m,  tofly;  bo 

e;t)l  ré,heflew;  c5m-la<xt  «uf 

e;t:;ollay-  oin  f  jolci/t,  as  swift  as 

the  eagle  flies. 
e;tle6;i<xcb,  flight  or  flying. 
ejC|te,  a  trench,  a  furrow;  <x  nej- 

t]i]}5  iyrt  macaj/te,  in  the  furrows 

of  the  field. 
e^ttfieoKOc,    feeble,    weak,    un- 

guidea. 
Cla,  a  swan. 
Clc,  or  e<xlc,  bad,  naught,  vile, 

malicious ;  vid.  ealc. 
eicajjte,  grief,  sorrow,  pain, 
eieatftajm,  an  election. 
eie<it;t<x;n,  a  bier;  lAtferetrmi. 
eic<LC;t<xc,  one  that  carries  a  bier, 

a  bearer. 
eU,  or  ;<xll,  a  flock,  a  multitude. 
CU,  hazard,  danger, 
eil,  a  battie ;    jo  bfuSim   Cj/te 

joiDúb  ell,  that  Ireland  unaer- 

went  many  batties. 
eUea,  elecampane. 
eitea;^iijbe<xcb,  warmth,  heat ;  el- 

tedml^b,  idem, 
Cltot),  steep,  up  hill;    Lat  «o- 

elivis. 
Cn,  a  bird ;  vid.  éojn. 
Cn,  ean,  and  ejn,  in  compound 

words  signify  of  one,,  or  of  the 

same;  as  lacb  ejnt; je,  men  of 
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the  same  house,  flie  household ; 
é;/7c;neab,  of  the  same  family ; 
é;nmé;b,  of  the  «arae  bigness ; 
also  with  the  word  jac  pre- 
mised, it  signifies  each  or  every; 
jiXG  ean>Hi;ne,  every  man ;  jac 
édn  tryealB,  each  drove  or  herd. 

Cnceanajj,  the  comb  of  a  cock  or 
other  bird. 

Cneac  and  euec,  a  shirt  or  smock. 

eneaclani),  a  reparation  or  amends. 

&nnc,  behold,  see ;  Lat.  en, 

Co,  a  salnoon ;  Wei.  eosr. 

Co,  a  peg  or  pin,  a  bodkin,  a  nail, 

.  a  thorn ;  eo-ú  y'lejj,  the  sharp 
end  or  point  of  his  spear. 

C6,  praise ;  also  good,  wortliy,  re- 
spectable. 

Co,  the  yew-tree ;  also  any  tree. 

Co,  a  grave,  or  place  of  interment, 
a*  tomb. 

Co6fi<yt,  head-clothes>  a  coif,  or 
cap. 

Cocú,  the  proper  name  of  a  man ; 
Lat  Eochamus. 

Cocajft,  a  key;  plur.  eocftcicoi. 

Cocajft,  a  brim,  a  brink,  or  edge. 

Coca;ft,  a  tongue. 

Coca;/!,  a  young  plant,  a  sprout. 

Cocaj/t  CDa^je,  an  old  name  of 
Bruiy,  the  chief  regal  house  of 
all  Munster  in  ancient  times. 

Cojouj,  the  proper  name  of  several 
great  men  among  the  old  Irish. 

eoj<xn-m5/t,  sumamed  CDojnúa^ab, 
was  king  of  Munster  in  the  se- 
cond century.  During  his  mi- 
nority his  kingdom  was  invaded 
and  possessed  by  three  usurpers, 
who  enjoyed  it  by  equal  shares. 
They  were  supported  in  their 
usurpation  by  Con-cé<xb-Cb<xt- 
ac,  king  of  Meath,  and  his  allies 
in  the  northern  provinces ;  not- 

.  withstanding  whose  power,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  usurpers, 
the  young  Momonian  hero  not 
only  recovered  his  kingdom,  but 
forced  Con-cé<xb-Cl7<xtac  and 
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the  nortliem  princes,  whom  he 
had  defeated  in  ten  successive 
battles,  to  come  to  an  equal  di^ 
vision  of  all  Ireland,  whereof  he 
posses^d  himself  of  the  south 
moiety,  by  right  of  his  great  an- 
cestor Heber  Fion,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  same  half  of  the  whole 
island,  siccording  to  our  histories. 
Eogan  Mor's  successors  in  the 
throne  of  Mimster,  who  have 
been  all  of  his  pjosterity,  were 
generally  styled  kings  of  Leat- 
mof ,  i.  e.  Mogh's  moiety,  which, 
as  1  have  said,  was  the  south- 
half  of  all  Ireland.  This  pritice 
has  been  the  common  stock  of 
the  OTJriens,  the  Mac-Cartys, 
the  O'Mahonys,  the  O'Sidlivans, 
the  O'Haras,  the  O'Carols,  the 
Macnamaras,  the  O'Kennedys, 
and  many  oUier  noble  families. 

e6;n,  John ;  So;K^éal  <xn  /^laorh 
e6;n,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

eo)n,  é<xn,  éun^  and  en,  a  bird ; 
yti;be  eoj/?,  sessio  alitis. — Vit 
S.  Brigid., 

eojnp^abac,  fowling,  birding. 

eo)n-ye<xl5<X);te,  a  fowler. 

Col,  knowledge. 

eSlac,  expert,  knowing ;  also  a 
guide  or  director. 

Cola^,  art,,  science,  knowledge. 

e6lca;/te,  sorrow,  mourning,  grief, 

•  coucem. 

ColciXifteac,  sad,  sorrowful. 

Coljaj,  knowing,  skilful. 

éólajbe,  a  guide  or  director. 

Cbluf,  knowledge,  direction. 

eonabiin,  a  cage  or  aviary. 

eonb;i<xoj3JiD,  to  divine,  to  conjec- 
ture future  events  by  the  flight 
or  pecking  of  birds;  eonpajjjm, 
\    the  same. 

eo^tBjtat,  a  coif  or  head-dress. 

B6/u}a,  barley. 

eSy,  (Xb  eoy-,  it  was  said. 

C/i,  great,  also  noble. 

Cj\<x,  a  denial. 
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C/iajb,  apparel. 

Cftceallixn,  a  pole  or  stake. 

Cftce<U7nca;be,  most  certain^  as- 
suredly. 

C;ic/ieée>  transitory,  not  lasting. 

C/tebej/it,  a  burden  or  carriage. 

Cfxenn^c,  an  Irishman;  recHtis 
e;;teanac. 

Cftjn  and  Cjjijn,  Ireland. 

Cftnajl,  a  sign,  or  foretok^,  a 
prognostication  of  some  event; 

the  sign  which  marked  out  the 
passion  of  Christ — L.  B. 

Cf^ojj  0)Zl^^f  and  feftejac,  ice. 

C/iliXti),  a  saint  or  holy  person. — 
Brogan. 

Cft/i,  an  end,  vid.  ejjtjx,  also  the 
tail  or  fin ;  ck.  oi  t>ej  f\ie<Xji  ejijie 
/te  ne;t;t  b;iabá;n,  o^ST  i^^ 
é;yx!  e;le,  written  also  ^et/te ; 
as  ae^fte  b^^^b  6ft<xbá;n,  the 
fins  of  a  salmon. — Fid,  TÍghern, 
Annal,  an.  1113« 

C;t^&;b,  an  error,  ix  mistake. 

Cy-cepcu;^,  opposing. 

ey-/téjmeac,  deviating. 

C;^/-,  death. 

ep^,  a  ship ;  n;  beúcoijb  <ion  enr 
r/te  ;r<x/7  muj;t  /tuoijb,  any  float- 
ing vessel ;  pothis  ef  or  ejf. 

Ctenje,  a  mute. 

et;ope<x6,  an  Ethiopian. 

ety'eact:,  death. 

Cttre,  age ;  ;á;t  nobuajb  <xojbe  új(iy 
écte,  j.  e.  )^j\  mbuajb  o^je 
<X5U/-  <xo;;re,    after  being  vic- 


torious in  youth  and  in  old  age ; 

vid.  éixtú. 
€tr;onAc,  an  eunuch. 
GtXfxcyprjmf  to  awake  a  person. 
CctuiiciXjT,  unhandy. 
Cttudtanj,  incapable,  unable. 
Cub,  éixb,  and  é<xba,  jealousy. 
Cubdc,  vid.  eabac,  cloth ;  eabixc 

láíi),  a  handkerchief  or  napkin. 
Cabcib  and  eabajm,  to  clothe,  or 

dress. 
Cub^I,  lucre,  advantage,    profit ; 

vid.  éabíijl. 
Cuban,  or  é<xb<xn,  the  forehead. 
Cujúm  and  eajcino,  to  die ;  <x  ta- 

mSiojb  <JLJ  éu5,  we  perish ;  eujpa 

tS,  Áou  wilt  peri^. 
CujcÓjft,  wrong,  injury. 
Cujco/tOLc,  injurious. 
Cu^c/u/iX^b^  an  infirm  person. 
Cujc/iúa/*,     sickness,    infirmitv ; 

éujc/tuar  na  ceoloi,  the  infir- 
mity of  tne  flesn. 
Cujnajb,  or  éuccona;b,  irrational. 
CuTnxma)!,  matchless,  various. 
Cutab  and  eulo^iXb,  escape;   bd 

éulá;b  /;é,  he  stole  away. 
Culp<L;ttab,  slutíibering;  néulp^jx^ 

tab,  idem. 
Ctlloj,  an  escape. 
Cun,    a  bird,   a  fowl ;    éanla;t, 

fowls. 
Cu;tmii);ie<xct,    galloping,  riding. 
Curtn  and  Cj;tne,  Loc  C^/tne,  the 

famous  lake  of  Earn  in  Ulster. 
Cut/iono,  light;  vid.  éab-tftom. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  p. 

p  is  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  called  by  our  gram- 
marians Corij^jn  Laj,  or  a  weak  consonant  By  fixing  a  fUlI-point  over 
it,  or  subjoining  an  b,  it  loses  all  force  in  the  pronunciation,  as  bon  pea/i, 
^r  a  FJ/i,  is  pronounced  bón  eo/t,  or  a  jjt,  to  the  man,  O  man;  a  pejle, 
Aw  generosity  J  is  pronounced  a  ejle,  &c  It  is  called  cea/tn,  from  reafin, 
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vidgo  ped/tnoj,  the  alder^tree ;  Lat  alnus.  It  is  the  same  with  the  He- 
brew 1,  because  the  figure  and  sound  of  both  letters  are  very  nearly  the 
same ;  this  letter  agrees  in  many  words  with  the  Latin  v  consonant,  as 
pea/i^a  man  ;  hence  in  the  obliques  and  plural,  fjjx,  Lat.  vir^  pjoji,  true, 
Lat.^  varus;  cjon,  wine,  Lat.  vinum;  |:ocal,  a  word,  Lat  vocaUs; 
fé)j;jl,  a  vigily  Lat  vigilia.  It  often  corresponds  witli  the  Greek  ^,  as 
pájb,  pronounced  pa)  j,  a  prop/iet,  Gr.  ^aric,  and  Lat  vates  ;  peall  and 
/mU,  deceit,  cheating,  Gr.óavXog,  Lat.  vi/is;  j^3<x,  a  beech-tree,  G\\ 
fnyo^9  Loitfagus,  &c.  When  a  dotted  or  aspirated  b  is  prefixed  to  y, 
it  is  pronounced  like  2?  consonant;  as  from  jriiba,  long,  ii5f:ab,  is  pro- 
nounced.a  vad;  <x  Bfuajrie  is  pronounced  a  vuaire.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  also  observed  a  close  original  affinity 
with  rcMrd  to  tlie  letters  f,  b,  v,  and  ph,  b  for  v;  Lat.  cibica  for 
civica;  Ir.  beartd,  a  spit,  Lat.  vera;  and  again  v  for  b,  as  aveo  for  adeo, 
and  sometimes  b  for/,  as  bruges  torfruges,  as  Cicero  relates,  and  Ir.  bun, 
the  bottom  of  any  thing,  Gr.  pavOog,  and  \jdX,fundum  ;  Ir.  b/te;m,  a  ter- 
rible sound,  Gr.  (ipsuw,  Lat.  fremo,  to  sound  or  rattle :  and  again/  is 
used  for  b,  as  siftlare  lor  sibilare,  which  tiie  French  call  siffler;  herice  we 
commonly  sav  stiffero  for  subfero,  &c.  We  find  that  j3  was  anciently 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  ^;  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Macedo- 
nians always  said  BiXiTrirov  for  ^lAimrov ;  and  Festus  says  that  they  used 
aA/3ov  for  oK^ovj  Lat.  aUntm.  Note  that  in  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  p  it  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  of  no  force  in  the  pronunciation,  when  it 
happens  by  the  course  of  speech  that  b,  t,  id,  or  bb,  is  prefixed  to  it;  ex. 
bfe6;l,  of  flesh,  bj::e<X;i,  of  or  to  a  man,  are  pronounced  be5;l,  bed/t,  &c., 
tjrea^,  thy  husband,  cpeojl,  thy  flesh,  are  pronounced  ted/i,  ce6;l ; 
mpea/t,  vfiy  husband,  mj::eo)l,  my  flesh,  are  pronounced  rnea;<,  meojl,&c. ; 
i^  Bp/t,  owr  mien,  á^  Bpea;«xn,  owr  ioTirf  or  ground,  are  pronoimced  as  if 
written  ii/t  bj;i,  or  or  vir ;  aft  beaftoin,  or  ar  vearan;  so  that  the  initial 
p  is  quilc  eclipsed,  and  taken  no  notice  of  in  the  pronunciation,  thougli, 
it  always  stahos  in  the  writing  for  preserving  the  radical  frame  of  the 
word. 


pa,  under;  pan  cclá^,  under  tlie 
table :  it  is  also  written  fé  and 

pix,  \s  sometimes  the  sign  of  an 
adverb;  as  pii  cúl and  jrá  bftutm, 
backwards ;  jtá  ;^ac,  apart,  ais- 
tinctly,  separately,  also  alter- 
nately ;  p<x  tua;ft;m,  towards,  to, 
about,  as  it  were ;  j^  bejfte,  at 
len^;  fa  b3,  twice;  jiSi  ijtj, 
thnce. 

P&)  is  sometimes  a  preposition,  and 
signifies  to,  unto,  into,  also  upon; 
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pxn  co;U,  to  the  wood ;  pan 
nxxcame  j\éji,  into  or  on  the 
open  neld. 

pa,  answers  in  sense  to  bdb,  and 
means  was,  were,  singular  and 
plural;  as  pii  bj  <xn  tjnjeún, 
she  was  the  lady;  pit  te^jic 
*5^r  F^  ^^^  "'^  laete,  few  and 
evil  have  been  my  days;  na  mná 
pá  fjnne,  of  the  elder  woman, 
1.  e.  of  the  woman  that  was  tho 
dder. 

pdl><iU  a  fable  or  romance;  Lat. 
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fabula;  pi.  paBa;l. 

pixBal,  an  expedition  or  journey. 

páBalcd/*,  pro  py%<úzafy  profit, 
benefit,  a  return  of  i^n,  an  in- 
come; <xn  ce  ba/-  luja  fájotl- 
t:a;;<*,  he  that  has  tlie  least  in- 
come. 

táBa^,  favour,  friendship. 

paB/ta,  a  veil,  a  curtain ;  hence 

piXKftu,  the  hairs  of  tlie  brow,  and 
lids  of  the  eye ;  pi.  raB/iajbe. 

pab/ta,  the  month  of  tebruary. 

pabto;;iy^,  negligence. 

pabéoj;ijreac,  carele»,  negligent. 

paca;m,  matter ;  Lat.  materia ; 
also  a  cause  or  reason,  a  mo- 
tive. 

p<xca;n,  a  calling ;  also  a  tempta- 
tion. 

p<ica;n,  a  fighting  or  engaging. 

p<xca;U,  full  of  woods. 

pact,  a  battling  or  fighting. 

p<xb,  long,  either  with  respect  to 
length  of  time,  or  the  extent  of 
any  thing;  cá  pab,  how  long; 
^ab  o  nn,  long  ago ;  p<xb  ucib, 
far  off;  j:<xb<x  b;;ieac,  long  or 
tall,  and  straight;  y-e  m;le  j:<\b<x 
<xn  ftjon,  a  road  six  miles  long. 

p<xb,  length;  ú;i  p)b,  in  len^, 
also allalong ;  ixn  p<xb, whilst. 

paba,  long,  tall. 

pab<xj<xb,  or  pabujab,  a  lengthen- 
ing or  prolonging ;  also  a  kind- 
ling;  pabiijiXb  <xn  te;/7e,  tlie 
kindling  of  the  fire. 

pabdjjjni),  to  lengthen  or  prolong, 
also  to  kindle;  written  also  pa- 
b<x;m ;  n;  pajbéoctáo;,  ye  shall 
not  prolong ;  bo  pabujjeab 
tejne,  a  fire  was  kindled;  also 
to  incite  or  provoke. 

poibÍLjl,  lingenng,  delay. 

p<xbálac,  lingering,  tedious^  dila- 
tory. 

píXb-clúa^roc,     long-eared,     flap- 
eared, 
pab-coydc,  spindle-shanked,  long- 


p<f 

legged. 

pab-p;l;j7  jecic,  long-sufiering. 

p<xb-pula/) J,  longanimity. 

p<xb  and  pabb,  a  mole. 

p«b^  cut. 

pabb,  a  question  or  enigma,  a 
knot.  . 

piXbb,  a  raven,  or  Royston  crow. 

piXbb,  a  mole,  a  knob,  bunch. 

pabb,  a  fault ;  also  a  widow. 

piXbbSn,  a  mole-hillock. 

ptxblajb,  loosing. 

pabtajm,  to  distinguish. 

pSibt,  breath. 

páecab,  to  kill;  ex.  paetay-  le 
pba^tixoi)  bii  nbeocAjnn  an/i,  ol 
(DiXO^i^e,  Pharaoh  would  kill  me 
if  I  had  gone  there,  says  Moses. 
—L.B. 

piece  and  j:ácte<xb,  laughter; 
genit  and  plur.  ráecbe,  rather  a, 
disposition  for  laughing;  páe- 
éeab  <xn  jájfte,  an  appearance 
of  laughter. 

papa,  an  interjection,  O  strange  1 

pajaif)  and  pájboim,  to  quit  or 
leave,  to  forsake ;  ná  píij  ;^;wn, 
do  not  forsake  us.  . 

pá^ájl  and  tójbájl,  a  leaving  be- 
hind, or  aoandoning. 

pájd,  or  poja,  a  spear;  hence  an 
attempt  or  offer. 

paja^l  and  j^ja;iD,  to  get  or  pro- 
cure, to  gain,  to  receive ;  ^jropfx 
jxe  c<x;U  (X^uf  iXjiapfx  le  pájajl, 
a  time  to  lose  and  a  time  to 
gain. 

pinjaltac  and  pajoiltaj^reac,  pro- 
fitable, advantf^eous. 

pii|alta;r,  gain,  profit,  advantage. 

pájftajTO,  to  favour  or  befriend; 
rectíus  pábHajii). 

p<x;c,  a  sparkle. 

pa;ce,  a  stitch ;  as  pan  pa;ce  boo 
le;ne,  without  a  stitch  of  the 
shirt 
parcealac,  evident,  plain,  mani- 
fest. 
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pajcealoicb,  evidence. 

pa;ceamA;l,  of  a  moment,  in  a 
trice. 

pA^ceall  and  ftxicjl,  wi^ges,  re- 
ward, salary ;  plur.  jo  bfajcl;K^ 
i.  e.  50  btiart<x;^bal<X)K. 

piljceoiUac,  a  lamp,  a  light,  a  can- 
dle; also  luminous. 

pajceab  and  pa)c;m,  to  see,  to  be- 
hold ;  nác  jrajceODn,  cruf  nác 
ccluineann,  which  neimer  sees 
nor  hears. 

pa;cpn,  a  seeing ;  also  sight;  j2in 
pajcfjn,  without  seeing. 

pa;cjr;on<xc,  visible,  that  may  be 
seen. 

pa;be,  longer,  also  length ;  dJ  ^f 
j:<i;be,  longer,  further. 

pdjbeoj,  lot,  chance. 

pa;b,  he  went;  bo  pajb  tra/i  <ftp<x 
ujle,  he  passed  beyond  the  Alps. 

pSijb  and  pSijj,  a  prophet;  lit. 
vates. 

p3i;be<xb6;ft,  a  prophet. 

piijbeabo;;teact:,  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ;  also  prophecy. 

pá;beaiT)i/;l,  prophetic;  also  apt 
to  criticise,  also  happy  in  ex- 
pressions, witty. 

poi^bjm,  to  give  up,  to  yield ;  bo 
j:<x;b  <x  rpjOftiXb  fu^fy  he  yield- 
ed up  the  ghost. 

pájT,  a  prophet;  vid.  fiijb;  <xn 
pajs  óomnall,  Daniel  the  pro- 
phet; beompajj,  a  prophetess; 
pie  ixjur  pájfT,  vqtes. 

pa;  jle  and  f  <x;  jleab,  words ;  abo 
conversation, 

pdjsleiib,  ivy. 

f^JZPf  a  sheath  or  scabbard;  Lat 

páj5jm,  to  speak,  to  talk. 

pÍL;l,  a  rin^,  a  wreath,  a  collar,  an 
ouch;  pi.  páilse;  fajlre  bo/i, 
collars  01:  ouches  of  gold. 

pixjl,  a  sty;  pxjl  mujce,  a  pig-^ty. 

p<x;l,  coinpany,  society;  on^eil 
bob  ajt  l;om  bo  cle;c;  n;  jnjf- 
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pjun  Ú  l>p<Ji;l  ban,  I  would  not 
tell  a  secret  in  the  company  of 
women. 

pA;l,  the  hickup ;  d  tSi  pajl  O/tm, 
I  have  the  hickup. 

p3i;l,  liberal ;  jrfiijl,  fatal ;  )/> jrrii;!, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  Ireland, 
supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  LjiX^fAjl,  or  the  fatal 
stone  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Scottish  kings. 

pa;lbéjm,  a  blasting,  as  of  com. 

pái;lBe,  lively,  sprightly;  also  a 
man's  name ;  hence  the  femily- 
name  of  the  O'Falvys,  anciently 
lords  9f  Ibe^ácoi  in  Kerry. 

pájlBeab,  vegetation. 

pájlBed^  and  pajlBeiXcb,  liveli- 
ness. 

pái;lB;  jjm,  to  quicken  or  enliven. 

p<x;lc,  any  gap  or  open,  also  a 
hair-lipped  mouth ;  bo  cu/t  fé 
fajlc  a;;t,  he  broke  his  jaw. 

p<x;leab<xb,  death. 

p<X)leoj  and  pajlfteoj,  a  hil- 
lock. 

pdjleoj,  the  hickup. 

pSijlje,  <f o;B  p3i)lTe,  a  territory  in 
tíie  County  of  Kildare,  the  an- 
cient estate  of  O'Cono/t  pajlje. 

piXjlj^no,  to  beat. 

piXjU,  a  kernel ;  also  a  hard  lump 
of  flesh;  caUtLS. 

piXjU,  rectius  oijU,  a  cliff  or  preci- 
pice ;  piXjll  á;tb,  a  h\^  cliff. 

P<l;U,  advantage,  opportunity ;  ex. 
bo  paci;/t  fé  j:<x;U  oij^t,  he  took 
an  advantage  of  him. 

poijll,  leisure. 

piXjUeab  and  jrajflljje,  neglect, 
failure,  omission ;  jan  jxxjujje, 
without  fail. 

pdtUJ^jm,  to  fail,  to  neglect,  or 
delay;  Gell.fatlir. 

pii)lte,  welcome;  cu;;i;m  fájlte, 
I  welcome ;  also  a  mutation,  or 
greeting. 

pSijltecic,  welcoming,  agreeable. 
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pájlt;  jjm,  to  welcom«5  io  greet  or 

píi;lt:u;jab,  a  bidding  welcome; 
also  a  saluting  or  greeting. 

pajltjn,  an  intermeadler  in  other 
men's  business, 

pajn  and  f^pne,  a  ring ;  rectitis 
újn;  ajjjne,  a  circle,  a  ring. — 
Fid.  Remarks  on  if. 

p<iji)e,  a  wart ;  ;:a;cjnDe,  idem. 

pajne,  a  weakening,  or  lessening ; 
hence  <in-bj:ajne,  fainting,  or 
great  weakness. 

p<i;nj  and  poujj,  a  piece  of  Irish 
com. 

P<x;í)5,  or  pan  j,  a  raven. 

papje,  a  light,  insignificant  fel- 
low. 

pxxjnnab,  the  hair  of  the  body ; 
also  the  hair  or  Air  of  a  beast ; 
recHus  jrpnnab. 

pajniie,  ignorance. 

piji;;i,  watch  thou ;  the  second  per- 
son singular  of  the  verb  p^J[i)ni, 
to  watch ;  Gall.  gara. 

pa;;t,  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun. 

p<xj;tb,  weeds;  p^^jpb  c^^Of  j:;ne- 
ii/iéan,  weeds  and  grass  of  a 
mossy  nature. 

p<x;/tbrie,  a  notch,  or  impression  on 
a  solid  substance ;  also  a  fault, 
a  stain,  a  blemish. 

p<xj;tce,  extent 

pajftce,  a  diocese,  a  parish,  an 
episcopal  see ;  r<xjfice  Cblúona, 
the  diocese  of  Cloyne. 

poi;;tceaU,  a  reward. 

Pii;/ib;tej/-,  a  bramble. 

pi]i;fte,  a  watching,  also  watchful- 
ness,  also  a  watch ;  <xt  pdjfxe, 
watching;  lucbj:ajfie,me watch- 
men ;  pcijfie  na  m^jhne,  the 
morning  watch. 

pajfteSj  and  pajleSj,  a  hil- 
lock. 

paj/t jy^ojft,  a  spy ;  C/t;  fUJ^Zf^' 
5;|te  Afi  j^éc  fiSbf  three  spies  on 
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each  road. 
-  ^^JWX»  ^  parish. 
!?<xj/t;ni),  to  watch,  to  guard. 

'^)NZf)?^^^9  *  brav^  warlike 
champion. 

paj/tmeob,  site,  position,  situa- 
tion. 

p<x;ftm;m,  a  train  or  retinue. 

P<xjfin)cjiti,  to  obtain,  to  get 

P<*;r^rS^>  the  sea;  plur.  fa;;i/t- 
SJbe. 

P<^imZ^)n^  or  ped/t  JTAJ/t/tje,  a 
seaman,  a  sailor. 

p<i;/t;redJ75  and  f aj/tpnj, .  wide, 
large,  spacious. 

ptXj/t^jnje,  plenty ;  also  largeness, 
extent 

V<yjfipOT),  upon. 

pd^/tpngjiD,  to  increase,  to  en- 
large or  augment ;  oin  u<x;ft  Mj/t- 
7^/>5<L;^  y-e,  when  he  snail  ex- 
tend. 

p^jjxie,  a  feast 

paj;tée,or<xl)  p<Xj;íte,  soon,  quick- 
ly, immediately. 

pai;^;ie,  violence,  compulsion, 
force;  úbcoba  M);^;te  ;^-r<x;y- 
c/te,  violence  aeserves  violence, 
i.  e.  repel  force  by  force. 

páij;^;ie,    cheese:    written    also 

P^JfZ  and  píjijfce^,   a  fold,  a 

pound,  or  pinfold. 
pSijy^eab,  a  squeezing  or  pound- 
ing, 
pájrjeamdjl,    flat,    compressed ; 

also  spun^,  yielding,  that  may 

be  pressea. 
pikjfTjmy  to  wring  or  press,  to  push 

or  bear  hard  upon. 
pá;^-5te,  squeezed,  compressed. 
^?á;;rjteíij|,  a  press. 
*ajy7  jjm,  to  remain. 
^^jfnéif,  intelligence,  relation,  or 

reheauMd. 
pa^fnejjjm  and  fájfnéjpm,   (o 

ccrtiiy,  to  evince  or  prove,  to 

tell  or  relate. 
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pxjjrtcanijfiy  an  ougor,  or  sooth- 
sayer,  a  prophet. 

pájfcjne,  an  omen,  or  prophecy ; 
pea(i-^);^jne,  a  soothaayer; 
hf\0C'fÁ)ft)nQy  a  bad  omen. 

p6i;y^jne<xc,  a  wizard. 

pa;t:ceay  and  j:<x)tcj0f,  tear,  ap- 
prehension; jou)  'j:<yjtcjOf,  m 
safety^  without  apprehension. 

pa;te<ic,  fearful,  timorous. 

piXfc  and  jrata,  a  field,  a  green. 

pa;t,  heat,  warmth. 

pa;t,  apparel,  raiment. 

p2i;te,  the  hem  of  a  garment 

pajtjjjOy,  reluctance,  dread  of 
bad  conseauence. 

pii;tjm,  the  nem,  or  border  of  any 
cloth  or  garment. 

pújt;olt6;;t,  a  broker. 

JE?a;éj;tleSj,  a  lapwing,  or  a  swal- 
low. 

pa;c-l;o^,  a  wardrobe. 

pd;tl;oy-6j;t,  the  veoman  of  the 
robes,  or  he  mat  keeps  the 
wardrobes. 

pa;t:nedi7n,  a  liking. 

pa;tr|^e,  the  south,  or  the  southern 
point 

pajtT^dc,  soutliward,  southern. 

pal,  a  fold,  a  pinfold,  &c. 

pal,  a  wall  or  hedge ;  pill  hOf,  a 
thorn  hedge ;  Lat  vcUlum. 

pal,  a  king  or  great  personage. 

p<xl,  much,  plenty. 

pal,  guarding  or  minding  cattle. 

pala,  or  jralla,  spite,  malice, 
fraud,  treachery ;  Lat  /alia- 
da. 

paldc,  a  veil  or  cover,  a  case,  &c. ; 

{ralac  jljobac,  a  shag-rug,  an 
rish  mantle. 
palacba-poDH,  according  to  Dr. 
Keating,  are  places  in  the  open 
fields,  where  p^on  CDac  Cíímajl 
and  the  other  champions  of  them 
times  used  to  kindle  fires. 
pal<xjj;i!),  to  hide  or  cover,  to  keep 
close.  I 
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patom  and  ptom,  empty,  void, 
palamnúf  úb,  dominion,  sovereign- 
ty; jppXúm^f,  idem. 
palajjteoj/i,  who  covers  or  hides, 
palajnn,  a  mande^  or  Irish  cloak 

or  covering, 
paloi/iacb,  pacing,  ambling,  &c. 
palata;^^  chastisement 
palBac,   one   troubled  with    the 

hickup. 
pale,  barren,  sterile, 
pale,  frost;  also  sterility  proceed- 
ing firom  drought;  ex.  bojneao 
mo/t  ajdjr  pale  bea/tma/t  yan 
Te;m/tcab  fOf  great  rains  and 
hard  frost    this    winter. — Vid^ 
Annal.  TighemachL 
paleab  and  pxX^jxrif  to  hedg^  or 

enclose, 
pdlla,  dominion,  sovereignty. 
pallá;n   and  fc3X<Kn,  wholesome, 
healthy,  salutary ;  tea jay^  pal-' 
t6i;/7,wholes(une instruction;  also 
sound,  safe,  fast 
pall2i;ne  and  palliijpea;^  health/ 

soundness, 
pallamnacb     and    pallamnijab, 

rule,  dominion* 
pallamna;m,  to  govern,  to  rule  as 

kin^. 
pallamna^,  a  kingdom  or  domi^ 

nion. 
pallán,  sound,  healthy,  safe;  vid. 

paUajn. 
palldn,  beauty,  handsomeness, 
palljn   or  pallajnn,    a  hood  or 

mantle,  a  cloak ;  Lat.  pcUlium. 
pallf<x,  deceitful,  fallacious;  Lat. 

falstis. 
pallracb,  philosophy ;  also  deceit, 

fallaciousness. 
palUz/",  sweat ;  rectitis  clluf. 
palma;/t,  a  hole. 

palfia    and    pala/tacb,    pacing, 
ambling,  &c. ;   eae  pal/ta,  a 
pacing  horse, 
palfia;  jjm,  to  pace  or  amble. 
pal/*a,  false ;  also  sluggish. 
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paltdna/-,  an  occasion  or  prete^e^ 
.  also  a  quarrel  or  enmity ;  a 
Sfaltano;/-  ne  Ceoll^cÁn,  at 
enmity  with  Callaghan. 

pal5ri)a;n,  a  sort  of  coarse  gar- 
ment 

pám,  under  me,  or  mine;  pSim 
cle;t,  under  my  roof;  j::iim  co- 
fuji,  under  my  feet,  i.  e.  jra 
mo. 

pa'n,  jEWO  pa  ^n,per  apostroph.  ut 
apvd  OrcBcos  ;  into,  or  upon,  or 
under;  pxn  Bpa^fije,  upon  the 
sea,  or  by  sea ;  pxn  ^co jU,  into 
the  wood;  pan  Tclá/i,  under  the 
table. 

pan  and  p^a,  prone  to,  pro- 
pense. 

pan  and  piinab,  a  declivity,  an  in- 
clined^ position,  a  descent;  ;ie 
piinujb,  down  headlong;  bo  j\ji 
pot)  pan,  he  ran  down. 

pim,  a  wandering  or  straying,  also 
a  peregrination,  or  pilgrimage ; 
c.a6;^e  <x;t  pim,  strayed  sheep. 

pan,  a  church  or  chapel,  a  fane ; 
\jdX,fanvm;  as  pim  lob«;y-,  near 
Dunmanway,  in  the  Counly  of 
Cork,  the  chapel  or  church  of 
StLobus. 

p<Xn<xjcte<xc,  mad,  frantic,  fanatic. 

pan<3L;m,  to  remain,  to  stay,  or  con- 
tinue ;  bo  pixn  ye,  he  stayed. 

pimon:,  a  territorjr  in  the  County 
of  Tyrconnel,  anciently  possessed 
by  Áe  Mac  Swineys  and  the 
O'Doghertys;  mac  fa-fin^  pá- 
najt.  ii^bmjfi  was  more  par- 
ticularly the  estate  of  the  O'Dog- 
hertys. 

pixn;  and  f^)n';^y  a  raven. 


ponr,  a  thin  coin  of  gold  or  silver; 

golc" 
nbe 
gold. 


gold  foil,  or  leaf-silver; 
nbea/t;    o)ji,  a  piece    ol 


ra 


pÍLn4eac,  the  same  in  literal  mean- 
ing, as  Cftom-leac,  an  altar  of 
nide  stone  standing  in  an  in- 
clined position. 
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pann  and  ponna,  weak^  iafinn, 

feeble, 
ponnpor,  ignorant, 
panntra;;^^  weakness,  languishing, 

or  propensity  to  fwnt. 
pannt:a;y-edc,   fainting,  inclining 

to  faint.  • 
p<3Lnn«;b;beac,  negligent,  careless, 
paoba/t,  an  edge ;  pao6a;t  cl6;bjm, 

the  edge  of  the  sword. 
p<U)ba;tac,  sharp. or  keen-edged; 

also  active,  nimble,  supple. 
paoba/t<X;m,  to  whet  or  snarpen. 
piXOco^y  a  periwinkle,  or  sea-snail, 
poiob,  or  pao^,  the  voice;  hence 

poioj  jle,  or  trujjle,  words  or 

expressions,    language  ;  .  bpao; 

;onn<jimajl  O/trajn,  your  voice  as 

melodious  as  me  organs. 
paobBab,  to  shout,  cry  aloud,  or 

proclaim,  &c. 
paoj,  punishment 
páo;,   below,   underneath ;    páo/ 

Ban,  underneath, 
pop;,  Lat  vicisy  Gall./ow;  páo; 

bo,  twice ;  Gall,  deuxfois. 
piu);-pn,  i.  e.  p6  na  jrm<yj\  fjn, 

for  that  reason. 
p<xojcea;tba;/te,  or  pao;-c;m;;te, 

an  usurer. 
pOLOjcetX/tbam,  to  lay  out  money  at 

interest 
paojbeoii),  ^  messenger, 
paojbjm,  to  sleep  or  rest ;  jxo  pao;b 

p5;t  le;c,  he  slept  on  a  rock, 

speaking  of  a  saint 
p<xo;b;m,  to  go;  fio  pao;  fé^  he 

went,  also  to  send ;  bo  pao;b  <x 

y>p;0/t<ib  dy,  his  spirit  left  him ; 

pao)te  teacba,  messengers  were 

poojb,  a  voice,  a  noise,  or  sound ; 
*  vtd.  paob. 
pao;leac  and  p<xo;ljb,  glad,  joyful, 

thankful. 
pao;lj5;m,  to  rejoice,  or  be  glad, 
púo^llean,  a  sea-gull. 
poojUjb,  the  name  of  February. 
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pdo;m-cjat,  interpretartion. 

rúojmm,  to  indulge. 

poojnBleiijan,  mUdness,  gentle- 
ness, good*-nature. 

pAo;ne2il<ic,  foolish,  silly. 

pdo;y^b,  aid,  help,  succour ;  also 
mending  in  or  after  a  sickness, 
recovering. 

pao;;r;be  and  caojpbjn,  a  confes- 
sion or  acknowledgment  of  a 
guilt ;  majUe  pé  jraojfjbjn 
OLcujr  ;ié  leO;tbojl^e<x^,  with  con- 
fession and  cont*ition. 

pao;pbjn,  to  confess;  púcixjh  me 
"^póújfpjn  mo  peaca;be  bon 
il;4b-^<ija/it:,  I  will  go  and 
confess  my  sins  to  tl^  high 
priest. 

paol,  patience  forbearance;  also  a 
prop  or  support 

pool,  wild ;  roolcti,  a  wild  dog,  a 
wolf,  quodvid. 

pookib,  leaminffy  also  learned; 
ce^nhj^iota,  a  learned  man. 

púotcon,  the  falcon,  or  large  kind 

.    of  hawk. 

pdplcú,  a  wolf,  or  wild  dog ;  ^en. 
paolcon,  plur.  jcoolcojn ;  it  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  brave  war- 
like mfui. 

paol^ab,  burning,  setting  on  fire. 

Uúú\frí<ym,  swimming. 

jpaomajbteac»    submissive,  hum- 

^ble. 

paom,  consent,  permission. 

paomab  and  j:<xomajm,  to  assent 
to,  to  bear  with ;  /);Oft  p<xom  fé 
j:/iea;raB;t<ib,  he  did  not  bear 
with  opposition. 

paom<xtaj;t,  a  predecessor. 

pdOi7,  void,  empty;  also  feeble. 

pooy-oim,  protection,  relief 

pa;!,  Anglice,  for ;  as  cut  jrii/t, 
wherefore,  for  wlml  reason ;  An- 
glice,  what  for  /  from  fii,  a  rea- 
8(»i,  and  af<>  upon  which,  or 
why. 

pa/toca  and  i:a;tcA,  a  mall,  a  mal- 
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let,  or  beetle. 

poi/tall,  a  sample  or  pattern. 

p<JiftaUújm,  to  bear  or  carry;  also 
to  ofler  or  present 

p^ft^Oft  6t  fiS/tj/t,  alas!  an  inter^ 
jection. 

pa;ta/^a,  or  fOj\Qfb^  solid,  so» 
ber. 

paKca-tinnube,a  flaming  thunders 

^bolt 

p<Ji;tb<i;l,  the  major  part  of  any 
uiing. 

pSifibO/ta/*,  the  lintel  of  a  door. 

jp<ji/tj<xb,  to  kill  or  destroy;  to 
f<Xftj;r<xb  a  cejle,  that  tfiey  <te- 
stroyed  each  other;  50  fi/tja 
fOcu;be  ba  mujntjfi,  till  a  great 
number  of  his  people  were 
killed. 

pa/tjBaj/-,  that  leaves  behind. 

b<Xftl<x;c,  or  bO;r  pa;tla;c,  to  cast. 

pa;twa;cjm,  to  find. 

pa;t;tac,  or  p>;t;tac,  violence, 
force. 

pOL^iftub,  comparison;  <i  6r&ft;t«^ 
^é  céjle,  in  respect  of  them- 
selves. 

pa/tfiab,  with,  in  company  with, 
&c.;  M  I5cb  bo  Bj  naBpaft;t^bj 
the  men  that  were  with  them; 
bo^ajb  <im  fro^t/tob,  he  sat  by 
me ;  n<X;t  Bpa;tfux;bi)e,  along  witb 
us. 

^^fifSxiiy  force,  violence,  anger. 
*aft/t<ujta,  tombs. 
^a/tftÍLDtra,  great,  stout,  generous. 
Lft|-an,  explication, 
ify  void,  empty. 

T^fi  increase,  growth;  <in  bú/t<ji 

'"  f&^,  the  second  growth. 

p2gr-n<Ji-béu/)-ojbce,  a  muslffooni^ 
i.  e.  a  growth  of  one  night 

payHic,  desolate,  desert ;  aláo  a 
wilderness,  also  a  road ;  ftao 
i^f^lZ*  ^^  ^'^  wavs;  also  ait 
edge  .or  border;  also  stubUe^ 
wa^te  grass. 

pSt/^Jw,    to   grow,    to  increase ; 
2  E 
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beajU  JO  BfíifiXb  jr;íib,   lest 

they  increase* 
pXfixAiyjlf  growing  orincreaang; 

also  wild  or  desert  ^ 
pay-coiU,  a  grpve  in  its  first,  se- 

cond,  and  third  years. 
2áy--polum,  ruinous. 
^r5>  a  prison. 

?arjab6u),  a  sconce ;  also  an  um- 
brella, or  small  shadow. — PL 
piJirsab,  a  shelter,  or  refiige;  ma/t 

iijt  p<xy^<xb  on  5<xojé,  as  a  place 

of  shelter  from  the  wind:  written 

also  fOy^db. 
pa/-jn<ijm,  to  purge. 
p<jiyT7e  and  fayweoj,  a  wheal. or 

pimple^  a  measle. — PL 
payrajab  and  f^ftuJZI^y  rather 

fO^ajj^m,  to  stop  or  stay,  to 

seu»  or  lay  hold  on. — PL 
purtajAb,    rather    po^-ttijab,    a 

fastening,  securing,  or  seizing. 
pxfu-^^i),  a  devastation,  or  laying 

waste, 
pat,  a  cause  or  reason ;  Cfveit  pit, 

wherefore, 
pat,    skill,    knowledge ;     also    a 

poem. 
>'it,  heat. 

^,  the  breath,  a  breathing, 
ittiic,  prudepce,  knowledge.  ^ 
2atdc,  or  atoc,  a  giant;  pacac- 

tuixta,  a  plebeian. 
2úiÁn,  a  journey.— P/. 
!rtópa;m,  the  hem  of  a  garment. 
ZáCMíjbe,  a  schoohnoster. — PL 
?é,    under ;    pe    talaii),    under 

ground;  the  same  as  px,  quod 

vid. 
pe,  a  rod  for  measuring  graves. 
pe,  a  hedge,  pound,  or  pinfold; 

pe  pjab,  a  park, 
pe^b,  good, 
peuib,  a  widow. 
Ce<xB,  as,  as  if,  &c. 
pe^B,  a  conflict  or  skirmish;  phir. 

peaBta,    ex.   <i   BpeaBta   bub 

c;t3ba  <Xíí  cu^Ab,  the  champion 
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behaved  gieJlaiitly  in  all  his  «n-^ 
counters. 
pe<xB,  means,  power,  faculty. 
pedBxxl,  toe  pediBiXil,  an  ancient 
name  of  Lough  Foyle  in  the 
County  of  Derry. 
peaBiX/*,  goodness;  <xj  bul  a  Bpe- 
<xBa;i,  improvmg,  growing  better, 
also  beauty ;  vtd.  peoBupr,  idemt 
peaBbo,  goodness,  honesty ;  also 

knowledge. 
ÍTeaBfta,  February. 
TeaB^a,  rent 
-e<x6f  ac,  cunning,  skilful. 
2^ú.baf,   beauty,  comeliness,  de- 
cency ;  bá  peaBu/*  bo  Bj  a  prtojb, 
at  his  best  state, 
pecxc  and  pe<xc,  the  handle  or 

stick  of  a  spade, 
peacab,  a  turning, 
peacejb,  they  put,  or  set 
peoLcam,^to  bow  or  bend^  to  turn ; 
pdcab  <xn  yajjjtto;/!  ^  Bo^o, 
let  the  archer  bend  his  bow. 
petxcc  and  pecc,  a  tooth. 
*^éac,  see,  behold;  vid»  péacajm. 
*eacab,  a  pick-ax,  or  mattock, 
'eacdbojft,  a  wizard,  a  seer. 
'écic<x;n,  a  view  or  sight:   pro- 
nounced peucoijfnt:,  a  glance. 
pé<xca;m,  or  peucam,  to^  look,  to 
see,  to  behold;  bpéac  fé,  he 
looked;  <xt péiXcoijn  to  pft;5c- 
n<xm<xc,  lookmg  steadmsdy;  tjj 
bpéuc<x;n,  he  came  to  visit  ^ 
peoicb,    time,    turn,    alternative ; 
Lat  vicisy  vice;  pacb  n<xon, 
.on  a  certam  time,  formerly ;  m 
tftea;^  peacb,  the  third  time ; 
pe<xcb  nii;U,  another  time,  for- 
merly, jOLc  ixjle  peacb,  every 
other  turn. 
Tecxcb,  a  journey,  an  expedition. 
?e<icb,  danger. 

-eac/^ajtetX/t,  they  shall  be  sent 
^eacW,  was  fought  t  the  same  as 
cuftta;  rciXctiXfi  cat,  a  battle 
wasfougnt;  also  set,  put,  pitched. 
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peúcna,  idem. 

peab,  to  tell  or  relate ;  <ima;l  ab 
feab  leaBii/t  '^Jnn  ba  hoc,  as 
the  book  of  Gleann  da  Loch  re- 
lates: also  written  peat;  Greek 
dual^  ipaTov,  flrom  ^iifiif  dico; 
lAtfattis. 

pe<xb,  a  whistle ;  fe<xbaj j;ol,  idem, 

Ce<xb,  a  bulrush. 

pe<3Lb,  a  fathom;  jrjtce  feab, 
twenty  fathoms. 

-eab,  an  island. 

Teabab,  a  relation  or  rehearsal. 

!?é<xb<x;m,  to  be  able ;  j:éabn)<xo;b, 
we  can. 

peabSuj,  a  pipe,  a  reed. 

beabánac,  a  piper. 

peabiinajmj  to  pipe,  or  whistle. 

pe<jLb<X|tla;c,  the  old  law,  or  the 
Old  Testament;  vetus  lex,  ve- 
teris  legis. 

pé<ib<x/té<xct:,  possibility. 

peab-jujle,  lamentation. 

jpeúb,  extent ;  a/t  reab  na  r)ay;a 
u;le,  throughout  the  extent  of 
all  Asia ;  <x;t  jreab  meol^jf, 
through  the^  extent  of  my  know- 
ledge; jreiXb  <i  /tae,  wnilst  he 
Uves. 

peab,  or  pjob,  a  wood ;  pi.  jreaba 
and  p)ObKu;be;  hence  Jn)f  ntx 
BfjobBajbe,  Ae  Island  of 
Woods,  or  the  Woody  Island,  a 
name  of  Ireland. — K.  bo  cum 
|:e(Xbd,  ad  silvam. 

peSiba>fteact:,  a  gift  or  present 

peiib<x;/ieact:,  strolling,  or  idling. 

peaba;m,  to  rehearse,  or  relate; 
vid.  jx^t>. 

peában,  a  band,  a  troop',  or  com- 
pany; gen.  jreábna,  as  cean  fe- 
áboa,  a  captain,  or  head  of  a 
troop  or  company  of  men. 

peaban  and  pe<xbaj7/-ajj()Lc,  wild, 
savage. 

peabb,  a  fault  or^  defect;  also  a 
widow ;  vid.  jrabb. 

pe<Lb-cúa,  vemson. 
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peabmac,  potent.  ^ 

petxbmabó;^,  he  that  hath  the  ua^ 

of  a  thing. 
peabma;m,  to  make  use  of;  to  serve 

or  administer  to. 
peabmanac,  a  governor,  or  overt 

seer;  also  peabmoinoic  tjje,  ^^ 

steward,  also  a  servant;  peab- 

irxjntac,  the  same, 
peabrndntra/*   and    peabmantrac, 

«uperintendance. 
peabm-jlacoi;m,  to  make  his  own 

by  possession.  ^ 
pe<xbm-jnatú  jdb,  usurpation, 
peajd,  a  beech-tree;  Lat  fagiis, 

Greek  Dor.  oayogy  pro  ^ityogi 

cajleoLc  peÍLTd,  a  pheasant 
pé<\j<xb,  an  ola  verb :  the  same  as 

peocdb,  to  see,  behold,  &c. 
peal,  bad,  naughty,  evil, 
peal,  vid.  peall. 
pealb,  a  kernel,  or  a  lump  in  the 


pealcajb,  austere,  harsh;  also  de- 
ceitful, knavish. 

pealcii;beact,  sharpness,  sourness, 
knavery. 

pealcajbea;-,  a  debate  or  dis- 
pute. 

peall,  treason,  treachery,  conspi- 
racy,  murder. 

peallam,  to  deceive,  to  fail,  &c. ; 
T)l  pealla  me  o/tt,  1  will  not  fail 
thee;  also  to  brew  mischief  for  a 
person,  to  conspire  against;  Gr. 
(T^aXXai,  \jdA..fallo. 

peall^a,  philosophy;  bob  eaj- 
/7U;be  a  bpeall^ra,  was  skilled  m 
pmlosophy. 

peaU/-am,  a  philosopher. 

peaU/-amnacb,  philosophy. 

pealmac,  a  learned  man;  also  a 
monk  or  friar. 

peal/-aii)/)ac,  a  sophister. 

pealcojft,  a  traitor,  or  villain. 

peomacay-,  superfluity^ 

peomnac  and  pedimijo,  sea-ore,  or 
sea-rack;  Lato^^ 
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pea/Tcab  and  j^onrcab,  wráúing 
or  writhing^  crookedness. 

pe^nc^ff  genealogy. 

peojinoj,  a  Royston  crow ;  also  a 
whiting. 

peannca,  full  of  holes. 

peáfi, good;  fáifxjx,  better;  feSi/t- 
;ia^  idem. 

pea/i,  a  man^  also  a  husband ;  in 
the  ^enit  and  vocat  singular  and 
nommat.  plur.  it  makes  fjji,  Lat. 
vir  ;  in  compound  words  it  is 
generally  written  pjjx  in  dl 
cases,  as  f irt-^ejn  and  p/t-^ej- 
Deac,  (Lat.  virile  genus,)  cor- 
rupted into  fj^ion  and  pi/tjonac, 
a  male,  or  of  the  male  kind ; 
and  thus,  by  the  by,  hupjonn 
and  hajnjondc,  a  female,  or  of 
the  female  kind,  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  hen-rep  and  ben- 
rejneac.  In  the  Irish  language 
the  radical  and  primitive  mime 
of  the  leading  words  in  com- 
pounds is  generally  better  pre- 
served in  me  conjunct  than  in 
their  single  state,  though  the 
subseauent  word  in  the  com* 
pouna  very  frequently  suffers 
either  an  alteration  or  an  ampu- 
tation of  some  of  its  radicals,  of 
which  several  instances  are  ob- 
servable in  this  dictionary.  The 
above  compounds,  p/t-jejn  and 
ben-;e;n,  show  us  that  pj/t  and 
hen  were  the  true  original  Celtic 
n^mes  oiman  and  woman,  upon 
which  the  Latins  have  formed 
their  vir  and  ventis :  for  Fentis, 
though  set  up  for  a  goddess,  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  mere  woman, 
the  emblem  of  tdl  beauty,  ac- 

"  cording  to  the  Pagan  mythology. 
The  Irish  having  no  v  consonant 
in  their  alphabet,  always  used 
either  an  aspirated  b  or  an  j: 
instead  of  it,  which,  by  the  by, 
was  likewise  the  iEolic  v  conso- 
nant, called  the  iBolic  diganuna, 
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ibs  they  always  prcmounced  H 
like  an  /.  The  words  bj/tiii» 
and  bjftSmac,  changed  sometimes 
into  hjoySxn  and  bio/timac  by 
the  abusive  rule  or  Leoucan  le 
Leaton,  show  us  also  that  an- 
ciently this  word  was  written  bj^ 
as  well  as  j:j;t* 

péoi/i,  féu^,  or  péfi,  green  grass  or 
verdure;  Gall,  verdeur,  lat 
viridis,  viride. 

pea/iab  and  fe^fxCkjm,  to  act  like 
a  man,  to  fight ;  ex,  bo  jredftab 
CiXt  mo^-pujledc  eiXtO/t/^a,  a 
very  bloody  battle  was  fought 
between  them. 

pea/t-aj/tro,  a  hay-loft,  or  hay- 
yard. 

pe^ijKXbacr  and  j:ea^oimlacb,force, 
might,  power. 

pea/iixmalacb,  manliness. 

pea/t(Xii)a;l,  manly,  brave. 

pea/tiin,  a  ques^  or  ring-dove; 
pea/tSin-b/teac,  a  turtle. 

pea;t(Xnba,  a  countryman,  aboor, 
or  farmer. 

Ipe^jxMn,  ground,  land,  or  coun- 
try; peOijiixnn  clojbjm,  sword- 
land. 

pe^fic^nn-f^jn-^jl,  or  yajnjedl,  a 
territory  eastward  of  Limerick^ 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  0*Conu- 
ings,  called  Sajn jeal, i.e. Sajn- 
^nrecl,  the  apmrition  of  an  an- 
gel, where  St  Patrick  bantixed 
Cd/tton-pjónn,  king  of  NorUi 
Munster,  ancestor  of  the  O'Bri- 
ens, &c. 
*ea;ta/*ab,  imitation. 
^ea*túfÓ)fi,  an  ape  or  mimic.  • 
íe<3L;tÍJ,  a  cow. 
'ea/ibj  a  word ;  Lat  verbum. 

pea^ibj  a  wheal  or  pimple,  any 
bunch  or  protuberance  on  the 
skin  or  flesh. 

Ve^jxh,  goodness. 

peapbab  and  ped/tbajno,  to  kill, 
destroy,  or  massacre. 
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pe^fíbííj},  die  herb  crowfbot* 

peaftBajfie^  a  herdsman. 

pe^fiholgy  a  scabbard  or  sheath; 
also  a  bud^t  or  bag,  as  peoi/i- 
Bolja  px  coim  joic  pji  bjoB, 
every  man  of  them  earned  budg- 
ets under  his  arm ;  pid.  ból^. 

pea/iboj,  the  roebuck. 

peaftceuU,  a  territory  between  the 
Counties  of  Kildare  and  Meath, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
O'MoUoys;  in  Irish  O'COísólm- 

Cea/tcajb/te^Lb,  threefold^ 

pea/tcu/i^  a  champion;  also  man- 
hood, courage. 

pe<Xftba,  male,  also  manly. 

peá/tbact:,  manhood. 

£e<i;t5,  anger. 

pea/tj,  a  champion*  or  warrior. 

pea/tjac,  angry,  passionate. 

pea^jacb,  anger,  ^passion. 

pea;tj<i;m,^  to  vex.  or  fret;  ná 
pexx/iTUjb  tú  fe;n,  do  not  fret 
thyself;  bo  peiX/tjujbeab  6,  he 
was  angry  or  fretted. 

pe<i;tmo;je,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  anciently  the 
estate  of  O'Cja/tiij/)  and  OTjj- 
enna ;  also  a  larse  and  very 
pleasant  tract  of  land  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  now  called  the 
Barony  of  Fermoy,  and  the  half 
barony  of  Condons.  In  the  old 
Irish  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  p^ft-noajxe  pejne,  i.  e. 
f^ri  Campi  Paomiorum  seu 
Phomicttm,  from  the  people  that 
were  its  inhabitants,  who  pro- 
bably were  a  party  of  the  Gadi- 
tanian  FhcBmcians,  for  which 
opinion  some  reasons  may  pos- 
sibly soon  appear  in  another 
work.  This  territory  was  pos- 
sessed from  the  fliird  century  to 
the  tenth,  by  tiie  0'Cómrc;idj  j, 
or  Cosgras,  and  the  O'Di^ns. 
Of  the  former  branch  descended 
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the  Samt  Mala^  (vid.  Colgan, 
Act  SS.  in  Vit  Molog»)  and 
the  great  Cííixxxx,  son  of  C^jlcjn, 
Dpast  of  Cloc-lj<itma;n,  near 
Mitchelstown,  celebrated  for  his 
^eat  hospitality  and  liberality 
m  the  seventh  century.  Of  the 
latter  branch  there  were  two 
chiefs,  each  called  O'&u^an,  one 
residing  at  CcLtajft-ba^ajn,  near 
Doneraile^  and  the  other  at 
óá/}mai}a)n,now  called  Manain> 
near  Kilwoiih.  These  families 
were  the  offipring  of  an  Archi- 
Druid  called  (DoTftur,  in  the 
third  century,  l^e  O'EeeiTes 
encroached  upon  these  old  pos- 
sessors towards  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  they  &^in  were  dis- 
possessed W  we  Flemings,  the 
Roches,  and  the  Condons  in  the 
thirteenth  century:  the  Roches 
obtained  in  process  of  time  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Viscount  of 
Fermoy,  now  extinct  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Lord  Roch, 
lieutenant-General  in  his  Sar- 
dinian Majesty's  service,  and 
governor  of  Tortona. 

peA;(n)a;c,  strong  or  able  men, 
altogether  courageous. 

pea/tmoi/t,  full  of  grass. 

VeÁfim  and  eenit  re^ftna,  dimin: 
pii^oj,  me  alaer-tree;  hence 
it  is  the  name  of  the  letter  p  in 
Irish. 

peoifU},  good. 

pea/ti},  a  shield. 

peÁjtn^,  the  town  of  Ferns,  á 
bishop's  see  in  the  County  of 
Wexford. 

peafimx,  the  mast  of  a  ship;  b6 
cuiXjb  fdjfe^fx  donna  (Djleab 
fcn  pea^a  fjujly  the  youngest 
of  Milesius's  sons  climbed  up 
the  mast. — Chron.  Scoi. 

peafin2i;be,  masculine. 

peii/t/t,  better;  ay*  feii/t/t,  bert; 
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<in  cup  háf  peiíjiji  Mn  ola^  the 
bestpftlie  ofl. 

pe^i/tftba,  manly,  brave;  ahoof  or 
belonging  to  a  man. 

pea/i/tbact^raanhood;  rather  good- 
ness. 

pe^jif^y  a  verse. 

peaft/^<xb,  yid.  pejjijxfbiSy  plur.  a 
strand-pit;  hence  it  is  the  name 
of  a  place  adjoining  Rostellan, 
near  Cork  harbour. 

pea;t;<*<3Lb,  a  spindle ;  pe<3Lft;rab  na 
lSi;me,  the  ulna,  or  ell,  or  the 

'  lowest  of  the  two  bones  of  which 
the  cubit  consists. 

pédft^n,  a  short  verse. 

pe<x;i;-c<xl,  a  man ;  cjonay  ;i6  je;/?- 
tao;  yjn,  ol  fj,  oj^t  n;  pe<xb<x/t 
iXTuy  J);  pon<xK/-a  pe<x;i/c<xl  5;n 
ba  l>éo,  now  shall  that  come  to 
pass,  (says  Mary  to  the  angel,) 
for  I  know  not  and  will  not  know 
a  man  while  I  live.--Le<xBoi;i 
bfteac.  This  explication  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Parsyhrast  is  agree- 
able to  that  of  St.  Austin  and 
other  holy  fathers,  who  from  this 
answer  inferred  uke  blessed  Vir- 
gin had  made  avow  of  perpetual 
chastity;  Lat  quomodo  jiet  tV 
tudy  quoniam  virvm  non  cog- 
nosco. — Luc.  1.  34. 

pe^/ty-ba,  a  pool,  stagnant  wa- 
ter. 

pe<X;it:,  any  good  or  virtuous  act ; 
jrecifitra  féjle,  acts  of  gene- 
rosity. 

ped/tt:,  a  miracle;  pea/icajB  aft 
ct^anna,  the  miracles  of  our 
Lora;  hence  pea/tt^xma;!,  mira- 
culous. 

pe<x/it:,  a  grave,  a  tomb ;  |:eafttr* 
Ido;,  ui  epitaph. 

peúfit,  a  country  or  land. 

reapteixma;!,  miraculcm». 

pe<X|it<ij;)m,  to  bury. 

pciXfttajUe,  a  fiineral  oration. 

pcAfttajT},  rain;  corrupted  froni 
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j^aft-jrjM,  a  word  which  is  com* 
pounded  c^jreoift  or  re/i,  green 
grass  or  vardure,  Bnajyoi),  wear 
flier;  so  that  pe^jx-fjon  lite- 
rally signifies  grasBjr  weather, 
L  e.  weather  productive  of  grass 
or  verdure^  ror  which  effect  rain 
or  moisture  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  opposite  of  this  word 
fX:Ufi'fjor)yiscjiu<xi}'f)or)y  signi- 
fying a  drying  or  scorching  wea- 
ther; jaj/tBjon,  corrupted  from 
ja/tb-yjon,  is  rough,  boisterous 
weather;  and  J<xill;On,  a.  cor- 
ruption of  T<xU-;r;on,  means  very 
severe  weamer,  as  if  it  blew  from 
a  strange  country. 

ped;ttmol<xb,  a  funeral  oration,  an 
epitaph. 

peafttallac,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Mcath,  which  belong- 
ed anciently  to  the  O'Doolys. 

pea/"  and  f  ;0;^,  genit.  j:j/-,  know- 
ledge ;  T)j  f:e<Xf  bá;nn,  we  know 
not. 

pea;rtxc,  knowing,  skilful ;  pe<x;*(X- 
iT)a;l,  the  same. 

pea^raj,  a  fibre. 

pe<x^c<X/ita,  late,  in  the  evening. 

pe^fCOjiy  the  evening;  Lat.  ves- 
per, Gr.  itnrepog;  já/i  fú)be 
feiXfCóji,  after  the  setting  of  the 
evening  star;  6  m<xjb;n  50  pea/*- 
co;;i,  from  morning  till  evening. 

pe<x;^0ftlac,  the  dormouse,  or 
field-mouse ;  also  an  insect  that 
buzzes  and  flies  about  in  the 
ev«iing. 

"^e^fCjiiXCy  late. 

^(Xy^a,  a  feast  or  entertainment 

!?e<3iyt)a,  or  féiX^rta,  a  festival,  or 
festivity. 

pe(X|^a,  hereafter,  henceforward, 
forthwith. 

pea/^poca/ijab,  a  gargarism ; 
fQ^filMci,  idem. 

pe<X;rj<uSijbe,  a  herald. 

pea^O/i,  a  separation. 
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!?é<jiy^,  a  beard.  > 

?eaftjie^Cf  a  muzzle. 

^e^tyidem.qticd  fe^n;  hat.jfnri, 
/tattts. 

peat:^  music,  harmony. 

peaé,  learning,  skill,  knowledge. 

pe<ié<xbi  the  sight 

Pcixéat,  the  fiice  or  coimtenance. 

peoéoil,  a  bowl  or  cup. 

peattxn,  fiir  or  hair. 

peúty^áo;leab,  the  palsy. 

peby  whilst,  as  long  as. 

peKa^a;  Jim,  to  correct  or  amend. 

pec,  weakness,  feebleness. 

peb,  a  narrative  or  relation. 

pebajm,  to  tell  or  relate ;  <xb  peab, 
i.  e.  bownjf ;  ye<wca/-  <xb  pe- 
ba;m,  I  speak  of  genealogy; 
ú>m^jl  <xb  ;^<xb  Icaba/t  n^ 
ccea/it:,  as  is  related  in  the 
book  of  Re^  Rights. 

peb,  hard,  difficult 

Peb<X77,  flight 

jPe^b,  as. 

pejB,  a  long  life* 

pe;B,  good. 

pé;c,  or  féji,  a  vein  or  sinew ;  bon 
pe^c  bo  Cfiúf,  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank;  plur.  jréjte  and  pejie- 
<xnna. 

pe^cceamnac,  a  debtor ;  md/i 
iT)<x;ém;b  bá/t  iféjctecÁn^jb 
fejn,  sictit  et  nos  dimttimus 
debitoribus  nostris. 

pe7b;t,  just,  true,  faithful,  chaste. 

pe;bljbe,  a  follower. 

pejblib;m,  to  continue  true  and 
faithful ;  may*  c;tejb;om  banab 
)f  6i;l  ledty-OL,  ixjtfy  pejblja j<xb 
ann,  y-limpd^JtM  tu,  if  you  em- 
brace the  faith,  and  pendst  true 
and  faithftil  therein,  I  will  cure 
you, — Zu  B. 

pe^bm,  use,  employment,  neces- 
sity ;  ba  jcu/t  <i  £pe;bm  Mnya 
ccampa,  to  eaipdoy  them  in  the 
camp;  jn^/t  ojbjazj  fejbfr),  as 


a  thing  of  nought;  jac  pejbm 
e;le,  every  other  necessary  busi- 
ness. 

pe;bm-ceiiy-<3im,  to  usurp. 

pejbm  jljc,  provident 

pejbm-/^alBa;Tjm,  to  make  a  thing 
your  own  by  long  possession. 

pe;b;l,  faithful,  &x. 

peib^ft,  able,  possible;  coming; 
from  peabam,  possum^  valeo, 
and  answers  all  the  persons  sin-* 
gular  and  plural,  as  p^jbjit  Ijom, 
feat,  &c 

pejb;;t,  or  peaba/i,  nj  peabd/t  m)^ 
jT)  fjT\j  I  do  not  know  that  * 

pejT,  bloody,  with  effusion  of- 
blood.  1 

pé;j,  sharp;  ex.  ;tob  /-jjac  /ta 
pocb;t<x  pe;  je,  ^it  noster  clypeus 
contra  arma  acuta. 

pe;je,  a  warrior,  champion,  or 
slaughterer ;  plur.  p^j^}^» 

pe;  je,  the  top  of  a  house,  hill,  or 
mountain. 

pejjl;5>  long- 

pe;  jljjjm,  to  catch  or  apprehend.  • 

pejl,  <x  bpe;l,  secretly. 

péjl  and  pé;le,  and  pejjjl,  the 
vigil  of  a  feast ;  sometimes  the 
feast  itself;  pejl  CD;c;l,  vigiiUe 
Micheelis, 

pé;le  and  pe;ledcb,  generosity,  li-, 
berality  ;  co;;te  pé;le,  a  kind  of 
furnace  or  chaldron  that  was 
formerly  in  constant  use  among 
the  Insh  bjatdTjb,  or  open 
house-keepers ;  hence  in  the 
Welshye/a^  signifies  a  prince. 

pejle,  arrant,  bad  in  a  nigh  de- 
gree ;    ex.  pejle  bjte<xmnac,  an 
arrant  thief;  pejle  b/tédjdc,  an 
arrant  lier. 
*e;lp;0^,  the  second  sight    • 
'e;l;0/*,  vanity,  a  trifle. 
*e;l;oy-dci  frivolous,  trifling, 
ieilioy-lab/tojfi,  a  whifler,  a  vain 
rellow  that  tsJks  of  trifles. 

péjl;fte,  a  fbstilogiumj  or  a  calen- 
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dar  of  vigils  and  feasts  of  saints^ 
or  other  solemnities. 

pé;lteacb,  a  feasting»  or  keeping 
of  holidays ;   bfte;t-pe^lteacb, 
the  solemnity  of  one's  birth-day; 
fejltrjííjiJib,  the  same. 
?e;mbeab^  denial^  refusal. 
!?e;mean>  the  feminine  gender. 
?ejtfí)neúCy  feminine^  effeminate. 
5;n,  self;  t»  féjn,  thyself;   é 
péjt)y  himself;  Jab  pe;/),  them- 
selves; also  own,  proper;  jona 
oim  fé)ny  in  its  proper  season. 

péjne,  a  farmer,  or  nusbandman, 

,    a  boor,  or  ploughman. 

p£;nne,  or  pSuxxjbe,  the  Fenii,  or 
tíie  &mous  old  Irish  militia. 

péjfi,  a  bier,  or  coffin ;  Lat  fere- 
trum;  ab  concaba^   bá  bam 

.  alia  JO  fé]jx  eata/tta  ix^uf  an 
co/tp  ann,  they  saw  two  wild 
oxen  and  a  bier  slung  between 

'  them,  wherecm  a  corpse  was  laid. 
—L.  B. 

pej/t,  the  genit  of jrea/t,  or  feu/i, 
hav,  grass;  lucfe;;t,  a  shrew,  or 
field-mouse. 

iej/t-b/tiy*,  a  bramble,  or  briar. 

?e;yiéab,  a  ferret 
-Jfl^f  anger,  indignation;  gen. 
offea/ij. 

pejrtn  jreojllttjnje,  the  lower  end 
01  a  mast 

pe;/t;iy;,  strength,  courage. 

jpe;jty^,  plur.  of  ;:ea;tyab,  the 
pits  or  lakes  of  water  remaining 
on  the  strand  at  low  water  or 
ebb ;  hence  bel  na  pej;t;rbe,  the 
town  of  Belfast,  in  tfie  north- 
east of  Ulster,  takes  its  name. 

pej;r,  a  convention,  a  convocation, 
or  synod ;  as  f:^jf  tream/tac,  the 
solemn  convention  of  the  princes 
and  petty  soverei^s  of  Meath 

^  atTara;  jx:)r  eamna,and  pe;y* 

'  Cftuacna,  tne  parliament  of 
Eimihan  in  Ulster,  and  that  of 
Cruachan  in  Connau^t;  fejy 


Cftdjnl, 


the  -  parliament    of 


Cas^S 
pe;;r,  an  entertainment 
bejy*,  a  pig,  swine,  &c. 
p^;;^,  carnal  communication. 
pe;yt?e  and  fe;;<i»a]r,  entertain- 
ment,   accommodation  ;    l?ejy- 
tea;^  o;bce,  a  nighfs  lodging. 
pe;é,  ^  honey-suckle  ;    bu;l^l>a/t 
j:e;ée,  the  leaf  of  honey-suckle. 
pe;é,  a  vein,  a  sinew ;  plur.  fé;ce- 

aca  and  j^iteanna. 
pe;t,  tranquiUity,  silence, 
pejteaii),  or  pejtjom,  to  wait,  or 
attend,  to  oversee;  lujj  fé  a 
B|»;team,  he  lies  in  wait;  aj 
pejceari)  of  cpnn,  overseeing, 
pejteam,  a  taking  care  of,  looking 
at ;  pejteam  bjtrceallac,  earnest 
expectation ;  genit  jrejéme,  laéb 
|:e;cme  na  /teultran,  star-gazei3. 
pe;t;be,  a  beast 

XH^Jtjfy  to  gather,  or  assemble; 

also^  to  keep,  or  preserve ;  yton 

ce;t;/-,  i.  e.  jko  cojméabaflr,  you 

Kept  or  preserved. 

pe^tleSj,    the  husk   or  pod   of 

beans,  peas,  &c. 
pe;tme6;/t,  an  ovwseer  or  stew- 
ard, 
-el,  strife,  debate. 
?eleac2in,  a  butterfly, 
^eleay^a/t   and    j:ele;rt^om,    or 
eley^ftom,  a  water-plant  called 
a  flag;  Wei.  sUastar  and  elestr. 
peljn   and^  f^VS^f  honey-suckle; 

vtd.  fe;t. 
pern  and  pemen,  a  woman  or  wife; 

hatfuBmnOy  Gall./émme. 
pen,  a  wain,  a  cart,  or  waggon, 
pen-ceap,    the  ring  of  a    cart- 
wheel. 
pene6;fs  a  carter,  or  waggoner, 
peneul,   fennel;   penneul  ata;l>, 

fennel-raant 
pcobajb,  nard 
beobftab,  a  mamier  or  fashion. 
peSjl^a^O)  fleiA-oolcmred»  or  car- 
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nation. 
VeÓjf\l)nn,  a  farthing, 
reól  and  j:e5;l,  flesh  meat 
Ceoldboj^,  a  butcher. 
Ce6lB<X;t,  fleshy,  full  of  flesh,  fat. 
peolm^c,  flesh  meat, 
peo/tán,  a  green ;  also  a  mountain- 
valley,  or  land  adjoining  to  a 

brook, 
peotdb  and  peúé^jm,  to  wither ; 

peocta,  dry,  withered. 
peotá/7  and  treotcinán,  or  peota- 

biu7,  a  thistle. 
pé;ten,  a  thigh. 
C^f,  a  mouth ;  also  an  entry, 
pe;-,  to  kill  or  destroy;  per  <xn 

m^jb,  he  shall  kill  the  cnam- 

pion. 
pec,  a  sinew;  vid.  pé;c. 
pet,  science,  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion, 
peta,  fur  or  hair, 
petleoj,  honeysuckle, 
peac,  see,  behold, 
péucam  and  peacam,  to  see,  to 

behold, 
peucd;/),  or  péaca;n,  a  look  or 

aspect;    péacu;n   uajb/tetxc,    a 

proud,  disdainful  look, 
peabab  and  péubajm,  to  be  able; 

jon^f  m<y  peabam,  so  that  if  we 

can. 
peajmu;-,  absence,  want ;  a  Bpeuj- 

ma;/"  bjb,  without  meat, 
peuft,  grass;  peu/i  t:;;t;m,  hay. 
peu/tca,  a  hay-loft,  or  liay-yard; 

péuft-lán    and     péi//t-loc,    the 

same, 
p;,  fretting;  also  anger,  indigna- 
tion. 
p;,  bad,  naughty,  corrupt;  hence 

the  £ngli£  interjection /fe .' 
V)(Xy  land. 

Vjiyhfi^jT}  or  piiBfiuf ,  an  ague,  or 
^  fever ;  p;iio/iu/-  tjnncj je,  a  hot 

fever ;  LAtfebris. 
pj<\ca;l,  a  tooth;  e;bj/t-p;<xc<x;l, 

the  foreteeth ;   pj<xcla  pojx^jf, 
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late  grown  teeth;  p;acl<x  ca/i- 
ba;b,  cheek  or  jaw  teeth ;  co;n- 
pjacla,  madness  of  dogs ;  fcúijji- 
p;acla,  tusks  or  gag-teeth. 

pjac,  or  pjabdc,  hunting. 

pjac,  a  raven ;  pj<xc  p<XJ/t;tje,  or 
j:;ac-ma/td,  a  cormorant. 

p;ac,  debt;  plur.  pjaca  and  pja- 
c<x;B ;  atá  bpjacajB  Ofxujnne, 
we  ought,  or  are  obliged. 

pjaclac,  having  great  teeth  or 
tusks;  p;<icl<x  colUjcc,  boar's 
tusks. 

pjaba,  a  lord. 

pjab,  land. 

pjaba,  savageitess,  wildness. 

pjab,  meal^  victuals,  food ;  uBal 
ba  p6  p;ab,  an  apple  which  was 
good  food. 

pJab,  a  dew ;  pjab  ^«ab,  red 
deer ;  cajfi;t-p;ab,  a  stae  or 
buck ;  p;ab-ponn,  a  fallow  deer ; 
jea/tft-p;ab,  a  hare :  hence  the 
Sab.  f€edwSyfor  h€Bdtí8  of  the  Lat 
— Vid.  Festus  Antiq.  and  Varro : 
HircuSy  says  he,  quod  Sabini 
fircus;  et  qitod  iluc  fcBdm  in 
Latio  rare  hcedus.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pyrrhenian  valleys,  near  Tarbe 
and  Basnieres,  pronounced  the 
letter  A  like /in  the  beginning 
of  words;  thus,  for  Pierre-fite 
they  say  Pierre-hite,  the  name 
of  a  village  near  Barege. 

pJaba,  a  testimony,   or  witness- 

pJaba,  lao  j  ^;aba,  a  fawn. 

pabac,  venison;  also  hunting  a 
deer:  hence  it  is  put  for  any 
hunting  game. 

pjabac,  hunting;  gen.  pjabajj; 
luce  pJaba;;,  huntsmen  or  hunt- 
ers. 

pjabac,  detesting,  hating, 
ijabajm,  to  tell  or  relate;  p;a- 
ba;b  a  Kyr,  they  relate  his  death ; 
amajl  p;abajb  l;he,  ticut  tes- 
2  F 
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U»itur  fmtoria. 
pjiilwi^je,  or  j:Jaj«;be,  a  hunts- 


man. 


pjabaj/)  and  pjdbu;/),  wild,  aavage;* 
joiBaft  jrjaba^n,  the  tock-^oat 

-í<Xb-caU<xc,  a  Wild  boar. 

-  ^JoibjAb,  a  hunting-8])ear. 
-  Jab-lo/tja,  a  hunting  pole. 
>;abmuc,  a  wild  boar  or  sow. 
?;abnAj/-e,  presence,  witness,  tes- 
timony; dB):J<xbna;;re:an  bupe 
r-0,  before  this  man. 

p;abnaj;^eab,  a  bearing  witness. 

p;<xbna;/-jm,  to  bear  witness,  to 
testify. 

|?5ab-fto;b7;<-,  wild  radish ;  pab- 
<xB^,  a  wilding,  a  crab-tree; 
y^^i-pofix^  a  wild  rose. 

I^Japfiac,  ikiquisitive ;  f;aj:;ta>j- 
teac,  ifitem. 

pí<^Fr^"J^í>  wid  fjOF/iaijjm,  to 
ask,  to  inquire,  or  be  inquisitive 
about;  j:;af /toed  tú  bopxn,  thou 
shalt  ask  him. 

pjújle,  weeds. 

pjajl-ccdc,  a  house  of  office. 

p^al,  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which 
hung  betweeli  the  people  and 
the  -sancta  sdínctorím^  and  was 
of  a  prodigious  thickness;  ex. 
;t6b  U/jxedb  ;3tft<xm  p;al  <xn 
tedittpujU  d  /)bJble;c;B  6  tá  a 
iiiicbaft  JÓ  a  ;5cbd;t,  aju^  j\Ó 
cíimpiúj^rtb  an  taldm,  ixgu;- 
ytob   ISjjeab  na  cloca,  aju^ 

£ob  hOf\<x)ci:Q  jia  habnacajl, 
ereufKjn  (at  the  death  of  Christ) 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  two  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  die  earth  trembled, 
(was  thrown  into  a  confusion  or 
xjonviilsions,)  and  the  rocks  were 
burst  asunder,  and  flie  totabs 
were  opened.— Z.  B. 

pjál,  generous,  liberal ;  bajjie  fjiXy 
a  generous  person ;  hehce  fé;le, 
generosity. 

p)al,  a  fefi^. 
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pi  • 

Pjalix;»  consanguiiiity. 

pjdUdCy  a  hero,  a  champion,  a 
knight-errand. 

pjaliixxfi,  bountiful. 

pj<xliT)a;;te  and  pjdlmuj/iéacb,  li- 
berality, bounty. 

pjalteoij,  a  place  where  ferrefs 
are  bred;  t:;j  la;<-<x;/t  BOfib  ^f 
<x  Bfioiajb,  ^-^af  <x/-  a  fj\Gn 
am<x;l  lof  <x;/t  f uj/i;n  te^DC  <xja/* 
l)/te;nj|t:ea;t   le    pjdlteuc   <3ii) 
l<x/-a;/t  Y)Oy  out  of  his  throat 
proceeded  a  great  flame  of  fire, 
just  as  from  a  blazing  furnace, 
which  stunk  like  a  ferret-fold. — 
L.B. 
!^;(xm(X;iact:,  a  glutton. 
?;aii),  a  footstep,  a  trace,  or  track. 
?;(xm,  fear,  reverence. 
?)<iii),  ugly,  horrible,  abominable. 
?;<im,  a  chain. 

?;amab,  a  tracing,  or  pursuing. 
^jdma/7,  a  heinous  crime;  pam- 
cojft,  the  same. 

pjon-Bot,  a  tent,  hut,  or  cottage. 

pjann  Ci/tedn,  a  kind  of  militia  or 
trained  bands  in  Ireland ;  amongst 
whom  pjOnn  CDoLC-Cijl  was  as 
much  celebrated  as  Arthur  in 
Britain. 

p;a;t,  crooked;  also  wicked,  per- 
verse. 

p;ci;«xc,  ifojB  pi<X;iac,  a  large  ter- 
ritory comprehending  the  great*- 
est  part  of  the  County  ofGal- 
way,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  0*Heynes  and  to  the 
O-Shaghnassys. 

p;aftúc,  if o^B  pjd/iac,  now  caDed 
Cuam  u;  fDbe<x;td,  in  Tipperwy, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Mearas,  ana 
of  that  sept  of  íhe  O'Neills  who 
descendea  from  Cojan  CDo/te, 
son  of  OU;olól;m. 

p;a/tab  and  j:;<Xfta;rt),  to  twist  or 
wreath,  to  bend ;  also  to  warp, 
as  in  aboard  that  warps  órbenas. 

p;a;tdy-,  a  crookedne». 
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tion. 
p/afita,  wreathed  or  twisted. 
pja]j<-,  <xb  p^<x/",  I  will  tell  or  relate^ 

md.  pdbam. 
p)Cif6^j\,  anger, 
pjacjajl,  vetches, 
pjx,  rectius  pjubuc,  a  portion  of 

land^  or  a  fee  farm. 
p;c,  a  country  village,  or  castle ; 

Lat  victis  rustictts;  ex.  bá  b;/-- 

j;o6ul  t:<x;n;5  ^  íe/tuf  aleno  jo- 

Cmauy. — L.  B,  Two  disciples 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  unto 
the  village  called  Emaus. 

J^)cjm,  to  put,  or  sell;  also  to 
break. 

p;c;m,  to  fight ;  ex.  tJZfP  cejé/te 
c^iú.  fftj  cjiujtnjbf  they  fought 
four  batdes  with  the  Picts.  'fti? 
Irish  word  is  of  a  Germano- 
Celtic  origin,  as  appears  by  it» 
close  affinity  and  resemblance  t9 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word^gAi.  It 
makes  pcteaji  and  jrjct:  in  the 
third  person  smgular  of  the  per- 
fect; as  pet  fey  he  fought; 
ijcteiXfx  c<yi  LjfpQ,  &c.,  the 
attle  of  the  banks  of  the  river 
liffey  was  fought  by,  &c.—  Fid. 
Chron.  Scotor.  passim. 

P;c;b,  twenty. 

P/béoj,  a  small  pipe,  a  whistle. 

P;bje;/-,  a  spear  or  knee. 

rjbeaj,  a  custom^  manner,  or 
fashion. 

pi^)|j™*  to  weave  or  knit;  vid, 

p;bjl;n,  a  smaU  fiddle. 

pjre,  of  a  fig4ree ;  bttjUeoiwx  pz^^ 

ng-leaves. 
pj^ecán,  a  garland,  a  wreath;  also 

a  w€Í),  or  weaving, 
pjjcixb,  a  weaving  or  knitting. 
píS7W>í  to  weave;  ma  f)%)on  t5,  if 

you  weave. 
pjTe<ib5m,  a  weaver. 


P;jeabo/ta,  the  woof  or  weft,  tht 
set  of  threads  that  crosses  the 
warp ;  fJso  the  genitive  case  of 
the  word  fjzeaboj/t,  a  weaver. 

pjceúU,  a  buckler. 

pjrjob,  a  fig ;  f  Jjeaba  ú/ia,  green 
figs. 

p;lb;n,  a  lap-wing. 

pjle,  a  poet  or  bard ;  pj^e  po j- 
lamta,  a  learned  poet. 

p;le<xb<xcb,  poetry ;  f  ;l}beacb, 
idem. 

pjleab,  B,  fillet. 

pjleojfi,  a  sprue©  fellow,  a  craRji 
man. 

pjljm,  I  am ;  p;l  tú,  you  arc ;  p\ 
fey  he  is;  pjlmjb,  we  are;  pjl 
pb,  or  pltjy  ye  are;  pjl;b,  they 
are.  ^ 

p;lleab,  a  fold  or  plait 

p;Il;ii),  to  turn  or  return ;  bo  f  ;l- 
le<xb(X/t,  they  turned ;  jo  fjUjb 
t:S,  until  your  return  ;  j:jlt;b 
Buft  D5IÚ;?,  bend  your  knee,  also 
to  wrap  or  fold;  a;  pUoab  01 
ncubiUjj,  wrapping  up  their 
clothes. 

pjU;;-,  pro  jreaUaj;^,  that  be- 
trayest 

pjUte,  folded,  also  a  folding  j 
bedjSin  pjUce  na  lá;me,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hand. 

p;m,  dnnk;  also  wine;  ^  bá;- 
leab  fjm  <x  c/té;t;/i,  wine  was 
administered  out  of  cups ;  where 
note  that  Cfte;tjft  is  of  the  same 
root  with  c;t<xceftd. 

p;mjneac,  a  hypocrite. 

p;m;neacb,  hypocrisy. 

pjne,  a  tribe  or  faniily;  kindred 
or  stock;  a  nation  or  people; 
cync:  fcap  f<xOf\  an  pne ;  mac 
a/"  pea/tbe  pjne ;  also  a  soldier. 

p;néal-ca;téa,  th^  lierb  sweet  fen- 
nel ;  hsit  fc^ictdum  dulce. 

pjnéal-ntájbe,  sow-fennel;  Latin, 
peucedanwn. 

pjneaca;r,  an  inherit«incc. 
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C;nedbaca/-,  a  nation. 

C;/7eam<x;n,  and  genit.  jrjneamna, 
a  twig  or  osier,  or  any  other 
small  rod;  ex.  la  cejtjm  a;  pj- 
neamam;  Lat  tw  ctjtrru  vimu 
neo, — Brogan;  also  a  vine  or 
vineyard ;  nj  pH^jh  me  bon  to- 
;tab  ro  na  j:;ne<xmna,  non  bibam 
ex  hoc  fructu  vitis ;  bo  cujft 
;ab  na  pneamujn,  ei  fwi«i  co* 
in  vineam  suam. 

pjnéujx,  a  stock  or  lineage. 

pjnjbcixc,  wise,  prudent,  &c. 

pjnn  and  F;onn,  white;  also  milk. 

p;nnbab<X)3,  a  counterfeit  sigh. 

Pjnne,  attendance. 

pjnne,  testimony. — Matt.  10.  18. 

pjnnell,  a  shield;  rjnnen,  idewi. 

pjn77Te;nt:e,  the  Norwegians,  or 
ramer  tfie  Finlanders;  and  buB- 
jejpte,  the  Danes. 

p;/)n;beacb,  care,  vigilance. 

p;nny-Té<xl,  a  romance  or  story  of 
the  Fenii. 

pjohiXfi  and  f&o6aft,  an  edge,  or 
point,  a  whetting. 

PJoc,  wrath,  anger,  choler. 

tjoc,^  land. 

pjocM  and  pjociixx/t,  angry,  per- 
verse, fierce,  firoward;  ya;l  j:;- 
ocba,  an  angry  look. 

pjocfta,  anger. 

pjocujl,  having  twenty  angles  x)r 
comers. 

pjobab,  laughter. 

P;ob(Xb  and  Fjobajm,  to  laugh. 

P7ob,  a  wood  or  wilderness. 

Flp'^Jfy  shrubs. 

PJobii^n,  a  witness. 

piobbaj,  hoUowness. 

bjobbab,  a  wood,  a  thicket,  or  wil- 
derness ;^  pi.  FjobBíiíbe,  as  Jnnjf 
Dd  K|:jobBa;6e,  a  name  of  Ire- 
land, i.  e.  the  Woody  Island. 
2job-c<xt:,  a  wild  cat. 

!?;ob/}ac,  manifest,  plain. 

?Job;tac,  increase. 

ITJObKab,  fashion. 
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pJob/iuBa,  a  wood  or  thicket. 

p;05,  a  wall;  tjxéf  an  Bpjoj, 
through  the  wall. 

p;oj,  a  braid  or  wreath;  polt:  ar 
a  pjje,  the  hair  out  of  its  braid- 
ing. 

ppja;t:,  a  four-square  figure. 

pojiift,  a  figure,  a  sign;  tjxé  fjo- 
^<x;;t  n<x  c;io;/-e,  through  the 
sign  of  the  cross;  pjoj/tac, 
idem. 

PJO56J,  a  fig-tree. 

pjon,  wine;  Lat.  vinum ;  fjon 
ppnn,  white  wine. 

p70n  andponn,  small,  little,  few; 
also  white. 

pjOnaBal,  a  grape,  i.  e.  cao/t  na 
pjnedmna. 

pjondc,  old,  ancient. 

pjonaja;ll,  the  Fingallians,  inha- 
bitants of  Fingal ;  vid.  p;Oi)jal. 

pJonBot,  a  tent,  or  booth. 

^oncáo^i,  a  grape. 

Tjonblofy  a  wine  press. 

rjonbujUe,  a  vine-leaf. 

!?Jo/)-f  íi);^téan,  a  wine  press. 

?;onpab,  tíie  beard ;  also  fine  hair 
or  fur ;  vid.  pjonnixb. 

pjon/:ua/i,  cool,  tepid. 

pjonpiiX]f\e  and  pion  pia;;tea/-,  a 
coolness,  a  gentle  gale. 

p;on-pu;ftme(Xb,  a  maxim. 

ponjal,  or  fjn^^jle,  treason ;  but 
properly  the  murder  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  parricide;  compounded 
of  j:;ne,  a  family  or  kindred, 
and  jal  or  jujle,  slaughter, 
murder,  &c. 

p;onT<xlac,  a  murderer,  a  parri- 
cide ;  pjon-;<xU,  a  Fingallian. 

p;on jo/tc,  a  vineyard. 

pon-]aB/t<x;rT),  to  verify. 

pjonmu/t,  abounding  with  wine,  also 

'    a  wine-bibber. 

p;onn,  white,  pale ;  also  fine,  plea- 
sant. 

pjonn,  sincere,  true,  certain;  50 
jrjo/)/),  verily,  without  doubt. 
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p)Onny  little,  small ;  ^f  cja  pea/t 
j:;on/7, 1  saw  a  little  man. 

p)Onn  Loclixnnoc,  a  Norwegian. 

p;oi7/)ab,  a  waggon  or  chariot 

pjonnai),  hair,  fur,  &c. ;  ponnch 
IJat,  grey  hairs ;  pjonnab  jii; 
Bá/i,  goafs  hair;  <x  jeujnneab 
<xn  pjODHdi),  against  the  grain  or 
hair. 

p;o/)nabm(Xc,  hairy,  having  hair  or 
fur. 

p)onj:)j\ieiXn,  called  rjoftcon,  long 
coarse  grass,  usually  growing  in 
marsliy  or  low  grounds;  jraj/ib 
^Z^f  nonpfitean ;  vid.  Caé- 
fxejm  cbojft  bealb. 

pjOnnixm,  to  look  upon,  to  behold, 
to  see,  also  to  pay  for ;  bjrjonn- 
Fa;b;y-  n<x  floj"^  pn,  the  army 
would  pay  dear  for  it. 

"pjonn^ohj  neat,  clear,  clean. 

pjonnoiolta,  white-washed. 

pjonniiy^a,  or  FJon-pá/^a,  bands 
wherewith  vines  are  tied. 

pjonnp^bac,  fine,  smooth;  also 
sensible. 

ppnnpú^ji^b,  a  cooling  or  refresh- 
ing. 

pjo/}nco/-m<x;l,  probable. 

pjonn-cO;rn)<xl(Xcb,  a  probability. 

pjonn-obi^jiy  sober,  abstemious. 

p)0nfiuify  a  territory  in  the  County 
of  Tyrconnel,  formerly  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  O'Forananes  and 
the  O'Camahanes. 

pjonnf,  a  well. 

pjODD^rjoc,  a  flower. 

p;on/);rjot<xc,  white-shield,  a  sir- 
name. 

p;onnúa,  a  grandson's  grandchild. 

p;on5;/t,  the  vme-tree ;  Lat.  vitis. 

pjoji,  true,  also  notable ;  Lat  rc- 
rum^ 

pjOftiXb  and  j:;Ofi<xm,  to  make  cer- 
tain, to  verify ;  úrur  bo  jrjoftúb 
M  t<yjrt)r)Q,  and  the  omen  was 
venfiea. 

p;0;t(x;be<Lcb,  veracity. 


ir;0/i<xn,  salutation,  welcome. 
pj0/t-c0/TÍ)al(Xcb,  a  probability, 
pjopba,  sincere,  true,  righteous, 
po/tjlan,  pure,  clean,  sincere ;  03 
jrjo^jlixn,  the  inmiaculate  vir- 

pjoft jla;ne,  smcerity ;  also  the 
qumtessence  of  a  thing. 

pjOfi')Octc,f\f   the  lowest,  or  the 
bottom;  fjójx  jocto-ft  <xn  adjm 
cijBpje  lib  jOffxappy  the  bot- 
tom of  that  stupendous  fumaco ' 
of  hell. 

p;o/imdme;;)r,  the  firmament 

PJo;t-6/tba,  illustrious. 

P;o;t;ta;be(Xc,  frivolous,  trifling. 

pJo/i;ia;be<xcc,  truth,  veracity. 

p;0;t^ájbce<xc,  that  speaks  th« 
truth. 

'2)0j\jx^)in)f,  the  same. 

'Pl^f^»  bon  j:]Of\f<x,  of  necessity. 

?;0;ican,  long  coarse  grass  growing 
in  marshy  places. 

Pípf^^W^'  ^  justify. 

V)Oi\'U)f^e,  spring-water. 

poj^*,  art,  science.  Knowledge,  also 
vision,  understanding ;  fQ<Xf, 
idem;  genit  pj/^e;  £at  vhus, 
vmo;  tájn;5  ^^  f^^f^  ^®  came 
to  see  me. 

pjofixc,  knowing,  expert ;  fo^f^c, 
idem, 

p;opx;bjm,  to  know. 

p;oy(ta;jte<xc  and  fjoffx^c,  in- 
quisitive, busy,  prymg/  percunc- 
tans. 

pjO^fKXj  jjiD,  to  know ;  also  to  exa- 
mine, to  inquire,  or  be  busy 
about. 

p;ocnd;/-e,  sorcery. 

pjocn<xj;re,  poison. 

p;;t,  the  genit  of  jrea^,  as  lam  no 
co^  dn  F;/t,  the  man's  hand  or 
foot ;  also  the  nominat.  plural,  as 

fjfi  cpoba,  gallant  men.  TTiis 
rish  word  f)^  or  frea/t,  a  man, 
one  grown  up  to  man's  ability  or 
strength,    is    like  the  Hebrew 
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word  *V^j  which  signifies  a 
strong  or  able  mdsn,  robtistus^ 
potens,  validus. — Vid.  Buxtorf. 
et  Opitius  Lexic.  Hebr.  p;^  or 
jreaft  signifies  the  male  sex,  and 
answers  exactly  to  the  Lat  vir  ; 
as  bu;ne,  which  has  a  close  affi- 
nity  with  the  Greek  Swafiaiy 
possum^  validus  sum^  8fc. ;  bath 
also  the  same  signification  with 
the  Lat  homo^  and  is  a  common 
name  to  the  human  race^  whe- 
ther male  or  female ;  vid.  bujne. 

p;/tb,  swiftness. 

p;{ib5lj,  the  third  colony,  accord- 
ing to  Keating,  that  came  into 
Ireland  before  the  Milesians. 
Hiere  are  yet,  says  he,  three  fa- 
milies in  Ireland  descended  from 
the  Firbolgs,  viz.  S^nJf^i'Js^- 
jjTuca  in  Connau^ht,  p;;t-t:a;/i/^ 
in  Failge,  and  the  JAVijanf  of 
Leinster.  N.  B.  jjiere  were 
many  other  families  of  them, 
and  perhaps  are  still  subsisting 
in  Ireland,  such  as  the  Martins 
of  Galway  and  limerick,  and 
the  foUowmg : 

p;ft  C/)/ta5;be,  or  p);t  na  C;tao;Be, 
a  tribe  of  the  Belgians  in  the 
province  of  Connau^ht 

pift-bjleay,  true,  genume. 

pjfib/t)/-,  a  bramble. 

pffte  and  jr;;teacb,  truth. 

p;^eab,  a  bottom,  a  floor. 

p;;té<xb,  a  ferret ;  Lat  viverra, 

pjftean  and  p/iécinac,  a  true- 
nearted  or  iust  man,  righteous. 

pjfieonn,  male,  masculine ;  j:;;te- 
ixnnac  and  pj/teonnba,  idem; 
vid.  fccift,  supra. 

Vjji^cj)n,  a  cham,  or  garter. 

prtcixnnixc,  one  of  the  male  sex,  a 
ix>y  or  man. 

p;fie<xnnact,  manhood. 

pjrtéanta,  true,  just,  righteous, 
lojffd. 

pjfteMtacb,  integrity,  righteous- 


nesa^  loyalty. 

pnteanam,  to  justify,  to  verify. 

p7;t-;injol,  the  utmost  coast  or  bor-- 
der. 

p^/ijn,  a  despicable  litfle  fellow. 

^/tjnne,  the  truth. 

ip;/t;/7/7eac,  true,  just,  faithful ;  jo 
fj/tjnneac,  truly,  certainly. 

pjf^jnfcey  the  masculine  gender. 

/-'j/t»;oi7abac,  a  lieutenant. 

p7/i-l;ona;m,  to  multiply. 

P;;ur)e5;/t,  a  fiumer. 

F)l^pf  strength,  power. 

P;/áean,  bound,  obliged. 

p)fy  colour,  a  dying,  or  tincture. 

p;y,  a  dream. 

p)f  and  j:)fCy  the  gpnit  of  fjOf, 
knowledge,  also  a  vision ;  pe^^t- 
f)fe,  a  seer ;  vid.  pjof. 

pjt,  a  collation,  or  low  mess,  a^ 
breakfast 

p;t,  land. 

p;te,  or  pjtre,  woven,  wreathed, 
twisted,  braided. 

p;ceiin,  a  quill ;  rjté<yn  pjojlbo/ia, 
a  weaver  s  quiU. 

pjteom,  a  hog. 

p;tc;ob,  twenty;  on  j:;éc;obmab, 
tfie  twentieth. 

pjtcjol,  and  genit  pjtcjUe,  a  full 
or  ccmiplete  armour,  consisting 
of  corslet,  helmet,  shield,  buck- 
ler, and  boots,  &c. ;  as,  t/i^ocab 
luje/tcixc  a juy  t:;i;oc<xb  pjccjoU 
\m  Co^iri^  JO  m  Ceám^ac, 
the  kmg  of  Cashel  presented  to 
the  king  of  Tara  thirty  coats  of 
mail  and  thirty  complete  ar- 
mours. 

p;tcjU  and  jrjtcjUe,  tables,  or 
chess-board;  új  jmjftt  pjéc;Ue, 
playing  at  tables,  or  chess. 

pjtjft  and  pe^t<3Lj;i,  a  doctor  or 
teacher. 

pjt/ieac,  that  kind  of  sea-rack 
which  is  called  ba;lecif^,  or  sea- 
grass,  and  is  wholesome  to  be 
eaten  in  the  morning,  as  some 
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think. 

p;ú,  worth ;  ^f  fjú  <xj/tj)b  é,  it  is 
worth  silver,  also  worthy ;  dj 
pa  me,  I  am  not  worAy. 

Pju,  like,  alike. 

p]iX<ify  dignity,  worth. 

pjilcac,  boiling. 

púcab  and  p;uc<3L;m,  to  boil  up,  to 
8i)ring  forth. 

p;uc<xb,  a  boiling,  or  springing 
forth ;  Lat  scatebra. 

p;5/7  and  fjun^f,  price  or  value. 

p;únt:ac,  worthy,  deserving;  jo 
pu/jtac,  wormily ;  Lat.  digne. 

pjuntra^,  merit,  worth,  dignity. 

plajnbeú/ij,  sanguine  or  murrey, 
being  a  staynard  colour  in  he- 
raldry, used  to  express  some 
disgrace  or  blemish  in  the  fa- 
mily. 

pla;n-bea;t5t<xct:,  the  bloody  flux. 

pla;t,  a  lord,  also  a  prince  or 
king ;  Arm.  Jhchy  and  formerly 
a  kingdom;  jplcx:,  idem. 

pia;t,  a  kind  of  strong  ale  or  beer 
among  the  old  Irish. 

plajtbea^ca,  a  man's  proper  name ; 
whence  O'ploi;tbeaftt<x,  a  fa- 
mily-name descended  from  the 
stock  of  the  O'Connors  of  Con- 
naught,  and  whose  ancient  pro- 
perty was  the  territory  called 
COa]T)t:]j\muf\ca,  in  that  province 
of  which  they  were  proprietary 
lords. 

pla;t-c;^e,  a  royal  treasure. 

pla;ceam<x;l,  generous. 

pia;te<xmlact,  generosity. 

plajteay  and  j:la)te<xmma;<*,  sove- 
reignty, rule,  or  dominion,  a 
kingdom;  fl^fcaxf  tmjonn, 
the  realm  of  Ireland,  also  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland;  pl<x;teaj^ 
Óé,  the  kingdom  of  God;  it 
likewise  means  a  reign,  as  f  ta;- 
ceay^  Cfijjh  the  reign  of  Heber ; 

Sajteuy    nú   bplapeay-,    the 
eaven  of  Heavens,  ortne  king- 
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dom  of  Heaven. 

plamnájbe,  a  heathen  priest 

plan,  plann,  blood ;  also  red. 

rlann,  the  proper  name  of  several 
great  chiefs  of  the  old  Irish. 

plann,  whence  O'plajn,  English, 
O'Flin,  a  family-name  of  which 
I  find  four  different  chiefs  de- 
scended iVom  different  stocks. 
OAe  in  Connaught,  of  the  same 
stock  witfi  the  O  Connors  of  that 

Erovince,  who  was  distinguished 
y  the  name  of  0'pl<x;n-ljne, 
and  whose  estate  was  the  district 
called  Cl<X)n-moelftuaj7a;  ano- 
ther 0'pla;/7,  descended  from 
CóUa-aa;y,  king  of  Ulster  and 
Meath  in  the  fourth  centunr,  was 
dynast,  or  chief  lord  of  Hytuir- 
tre,  in  Orgiala,  of  which  district 
Cbopatlajn  had  a  share ;  vid. 
6onaUa;n.  A  third  O'plojn, 
of  the  stock  of  the  O'Óooocur, 
was  proprietor  imd  lord  of  tne 
large  district  called  tOufCfiyJ- 
p/)la;nn,  extending  from  the  ri- 
ver Dribseach,  near  Blarney,  to 
Ballyvoomy ;  his  principal  resi- 
dence was  the  old  castle  of  Ma- 
croom,  built  by  one  of  the 
O'Flins,  and  called  C<V)yle2Ln-J- 
p/}la;/7/7,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder.  This  family  continued 
proprietary  lords  of  that  country 
until  towards  the  beginning  oif 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Mac  Cartys  of  Blamy  over- 
powered them,  and  after  putting 
their  chief  to  an  ignominious 
death,  possessed  themselves  of 
all  his  lands  and  castles.  A 
fourth  O'plajnn,  of  a  more  an- 
cient stock  than  -any  of  those 
just  mentioned,  being  of  the 
old  Lugadian  race,  was  called 
0'pl<x;nn-<iftba,  from  the  place 
of  nis  residence,  which  was  the , 
castle  of  Arda,  near  Baltimore, 
in  the  west  of  the  County  of 
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Cork.  He  was  lord  of  the  dis- 
trict- anciently  called  JB-batl;- 
únona^  in  whose  centre  is  situated 
that  castle  whose  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen, 
plonnajiin,  whence  0'plann<xjáin, 
a  family-name,  of  which  the  To- 

BDgraphical  and  Genealogical 
oems  of  O'Dugan  and  Mac- 
Fearguil,  mention  five  chiefs  of 
different  stocks  and  in  different 
provinces  of  Ireland.  First, 
O'Flanna^n  of  Orgialla,  who 
was  propnetarv  lord  of  a  lar^e 
district  called  Cuat-ftáéa,  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh,  and 
descended  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  Maguires,  lords  of  In- 
niskillin,  and  the  Áfac  Mahons, 
all  descendants  of  CoUa-bá- 
C;t;oc,  brother  of  CoUa-aa;y, 
king  of  Ulster  and  Meath,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. — Pid.  C^mbren.  Ever- 
SU8,  p.  26.  The  present  here- 
ditary chief  of  this  family  is 
Colonel  John  O'Flannagan,  now 
an  officer  of  particular  note  and 
merit  in  the  Imperial  service, 
whose  younger  brother,  James 
O'Flannagan,  Esq.,  is  Lieute- 
.lant-Colonel  of  Dillon's  regi- 
ment in  France.  A  second 
O'Flannagan,  descended  from 
the  stock  of  the  O'Connors  of 
Connaught,  was  dynast,  or  lord 
of  the  country  called  Clancacix;!, 
jointly  with.  0'CDoel-CD6;iba, 
0'<;<v;tcajb,  and  O'CDo/tje;/?. — 
Fid.  Camb.  Evers.  p.  27.  A 
third  O'Flannagan  was  dynast  of 
of  a  district  called  Comar,  in 
Meath. —  Fid.  Camb.  Evers.  p. 
25.  But  his  particular  stock  I 
am  not  enabled  to  point  out.  A 
fourth  O'Flannagan  of  the  same 
wtock  with  O'Carol  of  Ole-J- 
C/)e<Xftbii;l  in  the  King's  County 
and  tfiat  of  Tipperarv,  descen- 
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dants  of  Cújbj,  «on  of  C;an, 
son  of  Ol)oU-oU(m,  kins  of  the 
south  half  of  all  Ireland,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century, 
was  dynast,  or  lord  of  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  called  Cjneúl- 
<X;tja,  in  tlie  King's  County. 
And  a  fifth  O'Flannagan,  of 
what  stock  I  cannot  ascertain, 
was  dynast  of  the  territory  called 
Uacta/t-cJ/te,  on  the  borders  of 
the  County  of  Tipperary  towards 
thatofWaterford. 

plan;^ao;le<xb,  the  bloody  flux. 

pl^n-fujle^c,  that  has  red  eyes. 

plat,  or  flixjiy  a  prince. 

plata,  a  sitting,  or  session. 

ple<xb,  a  banquet,  feast,  or  enter- 
tainment;  f leaj,  idem. 

pleaba;m,  to  feasi|  or  banquet 

pleabaca/*,  a  feasting  or  banquet- 
ing; j:le<xjaca/*,  tofem. 

pleo^,  a  rod  or  wand;  bo  /tab 
6;a  an  flea^  fjOfi  ixl^jn  <x 
lii;ri)  COc^Ojfe,  i.  e.  God  gave  the 
wonder-working  rod  to  Mose». 
L.B. 

plea/-;,  a  wreath,  a  nindle  or 
ring. 

plea/*5,  moisture. 

plea/-;,  a  sheaf;  plea/^a  na  mac 
u)le  bo  rleactajn  bo  plea/-; 
Jo/-ep,  the  sheaves  of  all  the 
sons  bent  themselves  before  the 
sheaf  of  Joseph. — L.  B. 

plea/-;ac,  a  fiddler;  also  a  clown, 
a  rascally  fellow. 

plea/-jaciin,  an  ignoble  fellow,  a 
rustic. 

plea/"jláma,  land,  a  field,  farm,  of 
tenement 

pl;ce,  phlegm,  moisture ;  also  the 
comparative  degree  of  pljuc, 
wet,  moist 

pljceacb,  moisture,  ooziness. 

pl;cmeab,  any  measure  for  liquids. 

pl;b  and  plejb,  chick-weed ;  Wei- 
gtdydli. 
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Pjx,  th 

alsine. 


the  herb  chick-weed;  Lat. 


pll^,  idem  quod  fl^jc. 

pljfteoim,  to  water. 

pt;ac,  wet,  moist,  dank,  oozy. 

pijucixm,  to  wet,  to  water,  to  moist- 
en ;  pljuctaK  e,  let  it  be  wetted 
or  moistened.  Sec 

pl;uc-y-5;le<xcb,  the  disease  of  the 
eyes,  when  watering  continually. 

ploc,  lax,  or  soft ;  Hispanice, 
floxo. 

piocay,  or  flocixy,  a  lock  of  wool, 
a  flock. 

plííft,  meal,  flower ;  otherwise  plu/i, 
and  metaph.  plii|t  or  plu/i  na 
Bjireiirt,  the  choice  of  men. 

po,  under,  into,  &c.,  like  fa  and 

£5;  also  to,  towards,  at,  with, 
c;  mtf.  pit. 

po,  a  king,  prince,  or  sovereign. 

po>  good ;  vid.  p. 

p5,  easy,  quiet,  unconcerned ;  jroj 

.  Ijomy-a  mo  lujjjob,  I  am  uncon- 
cerned for  my  small  stature. 

po,  in  compound  words  implies 

•  fewness  or  rarity,  also  smallness; 
^o-Ba;Ujbe,  a  few  strokes;  jro- 
hoUajjx,  thin  or  little  water;  po 
buine,  a  mean  man. 

po,  nonour,  esteem,  regard;  jan 
po  jixn  pojxjijnty  without  honour 
or  relief. 

poacc,  i.  e.  p;ap;tá;je,  inquiring, 
asking;  as  pÓact:  y^eal  bon 
beOftuj^^,  ask  the  stranger  what 
news. 

po^^fxn  po^t^mta,  swarms  of  learn- 
ed men. — Kb€U. 

pob^jjii  b^un,  commenced. 

poB<x)b,  quick,  sWift,  nimble. 

po-Bajlte,  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

pc^jfiy  sick,  infirm,  weak. 

poBa)/t,  a  salve  or  ointment;  po- 
Ba^/t  na  fil,  eye-salve. 

poB;é,  because,  because  that. 

poBujbe,  tawny,  yellowish, 

boBtan,  a  thistle. 
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póc,  obscure. 

poc<Ll,  a  word;  Lat  vocaiis;  a 
vowel,  also  a  promise;  pocal- 
majixjb,  a  scofi",  a  taunt,  or  by- 
wora. 

ppcal-pfiéuríxxct:,  etymology. 

pócal-p/<euma;  je,  an  etymologist 

pocay,  profuse,  prodigaL     • 

poca;be,  scoffing ;  vid.  pocu;b. 

pocii;be,  a  disease,  a  disorder. 

pocajn,  a  cause,  a  motive,  or  rea- 
son. 

pocoijn,  disturbance,  quarreling. 

pocajfi,  along  with;  olid  poc<x;/i, 
along  with  me,  in  my  company; 
ii/t  Bpocoi;;!,  with  us. 

pocciU,  dirt,  filth,  corrupt  matter. 

pocoiD,  food,  fodder,  provender. 

pocan,  young  and  tender  in  the 
blade. 

pocla,  a  den,  or  cave ;  pocla  leo- 
mixn,  a  lion's  den ;  pOcla  po,  the 
seat  or  mansion  house  of- a  lord. 

pocmab,  scorn,  contempt 

pocftac,  a  reward  or  recom|)ense. 

poc|t^b,  banishing,  or  routing ;  a 
BpocfiAb  <xn  u;lc  bo  iujt  CSimon, 
in  banishing  iniquity  Eklmond 
lost  his  life. 

pocftajc,  happiness,  bliss,  feliqity. 

poc/toi;^,  the  lx>som. 

poc/iay  <x  pea/tt  <xnn,  her  grave 
was  dug  there. — Ckron,  Scot. 

poet:,  interrogation,  or  asking  a 
question. 

poca;be,  or  pocu;bmeab,  a  flout,  a 
jeer;  also  derision,  scorn,  con- 
tempt 

pocu;bmjm,  to  scoflT,  to  mock,  to 
jeer,  to  deride,  to  scorn. 

pocu;bme<xc,  joking,  deriding,  jeer- 
ing; also  a  mocker,  &c 

pocU,  a  proposition,  a  maxim. 

poclojfi,  a  vocabulary,  or  dic- 
tionary. 

pob,  art  or  skill. 

pSb,  a  clod  of  eartíi,  glebe,  «oil, 
2g 
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land,  &c. ;  hence  the  ÍAt  fodio, 
io  dig^  SLVidfeadwny  oxftvdwfa^ 
a  fief,  or  fee. 

pobAc,  wise,  prudent,  discreet 

pobiilajm,  to  divide,  to  distin- 
^sh. 

pob6fta;b  and  jrobcnoni,  fiends,  &- 
nes. 

pob,  knowledge,  skill . 

Jpobii;!,  a  division ;  also  releasing, 
or  dissolving. 

pob5i;ljm,  to  loose  or  iintie ;  vid. 
^0bÍLla;m,  to  divide. 

pObb,  a  cutting  down. 

jpobjn,  vid.  fonn. 

pobo/tb,  the  humming  or  murmur- 
ing of  bees,  any  loud  noise ;  al30 
a  conspiracy  or  plot. 

pró(/7i}e,  any  man  in  low  life,  a 
plebeian., 

pObfUÍLí/t,  perceiving. 

popába,  a  yard,  a  park,  or  enclo- 
sure. 

P<^S<^;1>  to  teach,  or  instruct ;  also 
to  dictate;  /to  pOTiXjl  y-e  jAb 
ju;le,  he  dictated  mem  all  (to 
his  clerk.)— Firf.  Jnql^  Tlghern, 
Vid.  |:X)jab,  infra. 

manded;  via.  |^Jft<\b;  alsp  to 
publish. 

poj  and  fOTiXb,  is  the  radix  of  the 
word  pJTlajm,  and  of  the  samjp 
signification ;  as  bo  jroj  fé  bo;^ 
pyi  <x  ta;toi;;<-,  he  mstructed 
them  with  the  intent  of  his  ex- 
pedition ;  vid.  ca;t;té;m  Cí>o;/ir 
beal. 

poj,  entertainment,  hospitality. 

pOj<i,  a  dart,  also  an  attack,  a  rapt; 
hence  po  j-ma/tixc,  a  sea-robber, 
or  pirate. 

pojiijl,  an  inroad  into  an  enemy's 
country,  robbery,  &c. 

poiúl<i;ro,  to  plunder,  4»  ^il; 
derived  from  fo j,  a  rapt,  qiwd 
vide. 

pojolú^be,  a  robber ;  peiLfifOjotU, 
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the  same. 

po  joil,  the  whole. 

p6joinci;m,  to  dp  good,  to  suflice, 
to  serve. 

poj<U)t4  and  j:5;0L»cac,  gooiJ, 
prosperous,  serviceable. 

pSgom^b,  goodnew,  prosperity, 
sufficiency. 

p^OOt,  a  gende  ^e  or  blast. 

pOTAft,  a  sound,  a  noise,  or  voice ; 
also  a  tone  or  accent ;  biif  OjiX/i, 
or  beajpo|<x;t<3ic,  a  diphthong; 
and  tr/téaj-pJjOfiAc,  a  triph- 
thong. 

po^«;tac,  echoing,  resoundingp 
lould,  noisy,  clamorous. 

po^dftiXjin,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
tm^e. 

po^Kou^an,  a  thistle. 

pojla;m,  learning,  instruction. 

pojlaméeíLc,  a  novice,  an  appren- 
tice, a  scholar;  p)jlujnt«,  the 
same. 

pojldma  and  jrojldmea,  learned, 
insenicms;  ceáftb  p>2;laii)iX,  skill- 
fur  artisls ;    sometimes  written 

pojúicijm,  to  conunit  trespass,  to 
rob ;  vid.  yo^. 

pojla^ixm,  to  grow  pale. 

pojl<xmú;m,  to  learn;  be5l<x  gd 
Bcolci^mjce^  olc,  iof  fear  you 
snould  learn  vice. 

po^lúgiXb,  a  ransacking,  or  fob- 
bing, &c. 

pd^luj0t;e,  a  scholar,  or  appren* 
tice,  a  novice. 

p6fri)Aft,  Ae  harvest 

pojmo/toic,  a  sea-robber,  a  pirate  ; 
vid.  f  0^. 

p5  jn<X)b,  enough. 

po^HAjm,  to  suffice,  to  do  good ; 
vid.  foji^txjrt ;  also  to  serve,  to 
b^  in  slavery;  bo  ceatfi<x  t^efc 
j:5f  najb,  qiLottwr^cmfiliis  insert 
viebfU. — ^Vit.  S.  ratricif. 

pojjiixri),  servitude,  slaverj^  i.  e. 
pojnoim,  iw  icrwVMie.-rVit.  S. 
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Patric. 
po^la^^  to  loose  or  untie. 
•pSSftab,  fOftfOTftii,  and  fojajftt:, 

a  warning,  cnarge,  or  caution ; 

ako  a  proclamation  or  decree^ 

an  ordinance  o^  declaration. 
poj;t<lb  and  |:^K<xjm,  to  warn  or 

caution,  to  oraer  or  decree, 
pojta/ittt;  a  district  in  Leinstei*, 

possessedancientlybytheO'Nua- 

lans. 
poja;^,  near,  at  hand ;  <x  ifOzuf 

ho,  near  him;  its  comparauye 

and   superlative  is  po;c^e,  or 

fojf^e,  nearer,  or  next 
po;,  L  e.  Cniimco;U,  the  name  of  a 

place  near  Cashel. 
pojceall,  i.  e.  fOjinxx^l,  a  day's 

hire  or  wages,  a  É«lary,  &c. 
pO)c)U,  to  provide  or  prepare ;  jxo 

BabiX/i  tfxy  bl;ajana  ix^  fOjc;ll 

na  f lejje  fjn,  they  were  three 

years  preparing  for  that  feast 
pOjbbjun,  quick,  smart,  ready. 
'pofb^^ft^jiy  is  sent,  gone,  &c. ; 

únpn  fOj'óQiXftúfX  p;la;b  cu/t- 

fttiji  pofx  ceann  Jo^a,  to  tt;úb- 

fci>  bá  iXjallab,  then  Pilate  sent 

a  messenger  for  Jesus  that  he 

may  come  and  speak  to  him.^» 

L,  B. 
pOjbfteac,  a  litde  image. 
po;b;teacba,  likeness, 
pojjjb  and  fOjj^be,  patience,  for- 

b^ance. 
pOjjjbecic,  patient,  forbearing. 
po;5;be<xb  and  fO;;gb;m,  to  bear 

patiently. 
V^W^^i  a  green  plat,  a  mead. 
Y^^lZf^    *^^   f^JZih  nearer,    or 

next;  n;  <xy  jcO;jy^,  nearer ;  bo 

B;  fe  fO jjy-e  bo/j  j<j^  he  was 

next  to  the  king. 
po;l,  a  while ;  to  fojl,  yet,  as  yet, 

also  a  little  wnile ;  jpixa  jo  j:ojl, 

stay  a  while. 
po;l6eani)d,  fierce,  cruel,  terrible. 
po;lbé;m,  a  blast,  ako  a  scandal 
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or  reproach ;    j:o;lbéjmi7;tíjab> 
idem. 

pO;lceab/t<xb,  adjuration,  conjur- 
ing. 

po;lceabt5;;t,  a  conjurer. 

£o;le<xba,  a  truckle-bed. 

Po;léab,a  fiUet,  a  woman's  coif. 

po;ie<jii)ii;m,  to  follow,  to  go  after, 
to  hang  after. 

po;le<X;tb<xb,  deatli. 

pojleay^,  an  asp. 

pojUeacboié,  a  research. 

pojUeact,  a  track,  a  footstep. 

po;Uéa;i,  the  bud  of  a  flower. 

po/lljjeac,  negligent,  sluggish; 
written  for  potjUJjceoc. 

pojUJieac  and  fOjUjiteac,  pro- 
perly means  hidden,  iateint,  which 
does  not  exteriorly  appear.  Our 
old  parchments  of  medicine  use 
it  frequently  in  this  last  fsense. 

pojllfjijm  and  pojllfju^iX'b,  to  re- 
veal or  discover,  to  express,  de- 
clare, or  manifest ;  jo  B fo/ttre- 
octLb  noajnm>  that  I  may  declare 
my  name. 

po;U;r J  jte,  manifested,  made  plain. 

pojUpújab,  a  manifestation,  or 
declaration,  discovery. 

pojlmean,  a  bad  dress. 

po;meal,  consumption. 

pojmbj/),  in  expectation  of. 

po;-né<xl,  a  little  cloud. 

popfo  and  fop^eo^,  the  adi- 
tree. 

P^J^fh  wells,  springs,  or  foun- 
tams. 

pojnpon,  i.  e.  ]:o;n;^e-<xma;n,  the 
name  of  a  river  in  the  County  of 
Cork  end  bctrony  of  Fermoy. 

pojjiy  help  thou ;  rojjx  ój\t  féjr), 
save  thyself.— ^«.  27. 40. 

pojft,  a  snip's  crew,  any  nutaber  of 
people  stowed  in  one  place ;  pi. 
pa/fine;  hence  fuirion. 

pO)/ib;m,  to  be  present 

p3j^B^jcit;iac,  an  adverb. 
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poj/ififtjoc,  force,  power. 

pO)j\ceú.hcly  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, admonition,  also  a  lecture, 
&c. ;  fOjrtcejbeal,  idem. 

poj;tceoibala^m,  to  teach,  instruct, 
or  admonish. 

pojficeixnrj,  the  end  or  conchision; 
JO  roj/iceann  na  tralman,  to  th^ 
end  of  the  earth  r  also  the  front 
or  forehead. 

pojfxcjobcl,  a  reinforcement. 

po;;tbe;/tc,  more  excellent. 

po;;te<xri)<i;l,  steep,  headlong. 

jpo;/ieb;m,  to  prevent 

Po;;téje<xn,  violence,  constraint. 

poj/ijre,  old,  ancient;  also  per- 
fect 

pojfxpc^ohy  old  age;  also  perfec- 
tion. 

po;;t-p;acla,  the  foreteeth. 

po;;tTeaUa,  witness,  testimony. 

pO;^jjol,  a  declaration,  manifesta- 
tion, &c. ;  fO)jri;^ol  n<3i  pjfxpne, 
the  manisfestation  of  the  truth. 

po;;ij;ol<v;m,  to  prove,  to  declare, 

poj^jljbe,  nobility. 

poj^jljbe,  true,  certain. 

pOj;tjl;b);^,  they  used  to  swear. 

poj/tjneaiT),  a  building  jroj/tj/je- 
iXjab,  a  building,  ceaificium. 

pO)j\zn}%)my  to  buUd. 

po;ftja;iúc,  preposterous. 

|?o;/t;j:;j;m,  to  perform,  or  exe- 
cute. 

pojftjjjm,  to  stay,  to  wait,  or  de- 
lay. 

p6;fijjé;n,  aid,  help,  relief,  suc- 
cours; pojnmp  bo  lucb  <xn 
y-6;j,  a  relief  to  the  aflBicted: 
also  written  pojfijn  and  p6;;t- 
i)nt. 

p5^;t;m,  to  bless  or  make  happy, 
to  relieve  or  assist ;  also  to 
heal,  to  save;  fojjx  o^jxujnn  a 
Ch)<3Lftn<x,  help  us,  O  Lord. 

po;;t;meal,  the  utmost  part,  the 
furthermost  limit;  also  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle ;  ex.  8n 
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meobon  xo  fojftjmetxl,  a  centra 
tisque  aa  circuwferentiam, 

pojjt;mealac,  a  front ;  also  extrin; 
SIC,  on  the  outside. 

pojfijom/tiib  and  fojftjomftiijbteab, 
a  ceremony. 

poj;t;om;t2ijbte<xc,  ceremonial. 

poj;ileawn,  extensive,  large;  jp 
f6]f\le<ycixn,  at  large,  in  an  ex- 
tensive ample  manner :  ^  but  in 
old  parchments  it  signifies  in 
general,  universally. 

p5;;tl;on,  much,  manv. 

p6;fil;0niXb,  a  completion;  also  a 
supplement 

poj/il;Oj7ab  and  pojfiljonajm,  to 
complete,  to  make  perfect 

p6)/tl;ont<X3  complete,  perfect 

pojftm,  a  form  or  manner,  an 
image. 

CojftDe,  dwellers,  inhabitants;  na 
fcixn  f:o;/ine,  the  old  inhabi- 
tants; the  plur.  of  fujij^jon  and 

po;;tne<xb,  inclmation;  Aft  foj/t- 
neab,  headlong. 

poj;tnea;tt:,  oppression,  high  hand ; 
<xj  jmjfxt  póji\n}pt  O/tftupn,  op- 
pressing, or  laying  a  heavy  hand 
on  us. 

poj/t^éjl,  manifest,  apparait 

poj/t^CiXb  and  jrujftyeiXb,  harrow- 
ing. , 

pojfitbe,  a  cut,  or  cutting  off. 

po;;itrB/teaénu3<xb,  divination. 

Vojjitcj,  black,  swarthy. 

fojfxtcj,  I  e.  fjOj^iaji,  a  shoe. 

po;ftto;n,  enough. 

poj/iteoLja^,  rudiments,  or  intro- 
duction. 

poj/ttjbe,  slaughter,  massacre ; 
fojfttrjbe  Óe<xlBj7ixlíi  boy-ftu;jjb, 
the  massacre  of  the  Delvins  by 
tfie  inhabitants  of  Ossory.— 
Ckron.  Scot 

po;;tt:;l,  able,  strong,  hardy;  Lat 
fortis, 

po;/tt;le,  the  comparat  and  »u- 
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priat  of  p);fitjl,EÍgnilyinfeiiiore 
hardy,  and  most  hardy  b]j  pre- 
fixing D)  liuf,oT  T)j  <xy,  to  imply 
the  comparative^  and  <x^  to  sig- 
nify the  superlative ;  rij  buy  fOj;i- 
t:;le,  more  hardy  or  brave ;  <xn 
rexx/t  <yr  rp;^t:jle,  the  hardiest, 
&c.  N.  B.  The  Irbh  Have  these 
particles  nj  buy  and  <xy,  and  no 
other,  to  distmg;uish  and  form 
their  degrees  of  comparison,  as 
the  English  more  and  must. 

pOjftt:jle  and  fOj/ttnledcC,  pa- 
tience, greatness  oi  soul,  as  in 
pain,  sorrow,  or  even  the  agonies 
of  death;  also  courage,  hardi- 
ness, and  intrepidity  in  dangers, 
labour,  or  difficulties,  like  the 
cardinal  yvtixxQ fortitude, 

pojf,  leisure;  ^/t  fOjjr,  vacant,  or 
free  from  business. 

;?ojpi;o/7nac,  backbiting,  malice. 

'^)nW^y  ^  approach. 

I^ojyjm,  to  stop  or  rest 

:ojy7te  fmd  pojyt:;ne,  a  resting, 
or  residins. 

poiyteivb,  hire,  hirmg,  wages; 
from  the  verb  ipofcajytti,  to 
hire. 
.  pOjyteoiniXc,  serious,  also  arranged, 
in  good  order;  f\Ii^%  ipojfca^' 
nixc,  a  well-ordered  army  when 
on  their  march. 

pojé,  about 

^ojé^ie,  woods. 

*ojt/tejb,  hunger. 
íóliX,  a  fiiiort  day,  a  little  while ; 
vid.  po;l. 

pola,  a  garment. 

pola,  the  genitive  of  pujl,  blood. 

polaBftoi,  a  good  speech,  pleading, 
or  reasonmg. 

polac,  a  covenng. 

polOLc,  hid,  secret,  private ;  a  Bj:ó- 
lac,  hidden;  Lat  clean, in  oo 
culto;  GoÚL  fulgin,  occuUum. 

polaccajn,  toleration,  forbearance. 

polactajn,     water-salad,    water- 
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parsnip. 

pol<\b,  a  cover,  or  covering, 

polab,  power,  ability. 

polaboi,  cattle. 

polixjb,  a  wimple*  or  mufler. — Is^ 
3.  23. 

poloi^jeac  and  fol<x;  jce<xc,  secret, 
private,  hid. 

pow; j;n),  to  cover ;  bo  polaj;  fé 
jiXb,  he  covered  them  over ;  bo 
jirojleúb  na  flefiie,  the  moun* 
tains  were  covered. 

polam,  empty,  void,  vacant. 

poliijwijm,  to  command;  also  t^ 
offer,  or  proffer. 

polá|taiT),  or  j^/iálam,  an  offer. 

pol<X;in<3Ljbe<xct,  equality,  parity. 

|?ol<x/tn<ijbe<xc,  equal. 

pol<X;it8j;i,  an  emperor. 

pola/ttoajb,  a  sufficiency,  enough, 

pol<x;ttn<x;b)m,  to  satisfy.  1 

pola/-,  a  shoe,  sandal,  or  slipper. 

bolcab,  a  cleansing  of  the  hair  by 
w{»hing  the  head;  j:x)lcixb  cjnif, 
idem. 

polcab  and  polctxjm,  to  watei  or 
moisten,  to  cleanse  by  water,  to 
steep  in  water, 
tolpajb,  whole,  entire. 
>lj,  active,  nimble,  quick. 
)Uac,  a  kind  of  water-gruel ;  also 
any  covering  or  garment. 

poUiXb,  government 

bolliijn,   vid.  callájn* — Luke,  5, 

^  39. 

poUiXiTKXn,  a  grace,  ornament. 

poU<xiT)Dujab,  a  ruling  or  govern- 
ing, as  a  prince. 

poUaAniijjjm,  to  rule  or  govern, 
to  sway ;  jf  jonrxxt  je;n  pl;b;0;t 
an  Coio;/^<xc  foUamnajjfeiX/' 
a  popul  jrejn,  in  thee  will  a 
Chief  be  bom  who  shall  govern 
his  people.— Zf.  B. 

poUay,  or  poUuy,  plain,  evident, 
manifest,  public ;  50  fOlUf, 
openly,  in  the  day-time;  w<X/t 
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<xr  polluf,  as  is  manifeflt 
polly'ctfb,  a  scalding^ 
poUyfjjm,  to  make  appor^t»  or 

manifest,  to  discover, 
polliy^lon,  dear,  loud;  le  gut 

fotla/^lan,  with  a  loud  voice. 
pDlm^c,  that   makes   hollow   or 

empty. 
polÍHX^)!!),  to  make  empty ;  bo 

p^tmajjeab  e,  it  was  emptied. 
polOfC^jD,  a  tad-pole;  ranuncu- 

poloy^,  a  bmning  of  heath. 

jpote,  the  hair  of  the  head ;  jo 
nu)je  an  folc  lJ<Mc,  even  unto 
hoary  hairs;  also  a  tail  ;  ex. 
cOft/tu)  jjb  ire  <x  rote,  he  moveth 
his  tail.— Ja6, 40. 17.  * 

potecjb,  a  leek. 

polubab,  to  be  active  or  nimble. 

poluajmneac,  stirring,  active,  nim- 
ble; also  prancing;  fceiyt  ipo- 
lu5i;mne<xc,  a  prancing  steed. 

polúama^n,  a  giddy  motion ;  also 
a  runnmg  away  or  flying;  a  skip- 
pjng. 

poluafi,  a  footstool. 

poltíjjjetxc,  hid,  secret. 

potum<x;n,  bad  clothes. 

pOirxJimujcib,   obeisance,  humilia- 
tion. 
I?5ii)<Xfi,  harvest,  autumn, 
róma^tba,  autumnal. 
?ori);jrje<xc,  lialf  drunk. 
ioAo^t  and  pSmo/KJic,  a  pirate.     It 
is  recorded  in  Irish   Histories 
that  a  certain  race  of  foreigners, 
distinguished  on  account  of  their 
piracy,  by  the  name  of  poAa- 
;t<X7  J,  formerly  infested  this  na- 
tion, and  were  at  laát  overthrown 
and  banished  by  Lu;  j  LáA  jSXba. 
This  word  is  understood  by  some 
to  mean  a  pant,  for  Clocán  na 
p5ii)a;t<ijj,    in  the  County    of 
Antrim,  is  rendered  the  Giant's 
Causeway ;  jromo^aj j,  or  rather 
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pojmo^tajj,  properly  signifies 
sea-robbers ;  trom  fOj,  rapt  or 
plundering,  joid  mo;t>  muj/t,  or 
wa^,  the  sea ;  vid.  poj. 

ponamab,  jeering,  or  mockery  ; 
fonomab,  idem. 

ponamú.bac,  a  jeering  person. 

ponomabajiT),  to  mock,  to  deride. 

ponn,  land,  earth. 

ponn,  delight,  pl^isure ;  a  desire, 
or  longing ;  <x  t&  jrdon  0/iw,  I 
long  very  much. 

ponn,  a  tune  or  song;  <x  Bpónnajt) 
b;ab<x,  in  hymns. 

pO/7/7,  inclination,  desire;^  yonn 
^Z^T  T^T^%Pf>  inclination  to 
act,  accompanied  with  a  dread 
of  bad  consequence ;  rirf.  pAtJ- 

ponnab,  a  journey. 

ponnamd/i  and  fOnnííid|t,  willing,. 

inclined,  or  prone  to. 
pOi7niXiT)a;^e<xcb,  incliriation,  pro- 
pensity, willingitcss. 
^onnjr^a,  a  hoop, 
^nya,  a  band. 

^onf^jfie  apd  fOVfújfif  a  cooper. 
•?ont<xb^d;m,    to    rejoice,   or   be 

glad. 
p6;t,  before ;  Angl.  fore,  m  com- 

poimd  words, 
p6;t,  over,  or  upon  ;  j:5ft  pedfiajB 

Cjjxjonn  jxo  c;nn  txn  nxxciioiT), 

tiie  youth  excelled  all  the  Irish ; 

also  beyond,  into,  &c. 
To/i,  discourse,  conversation. 
r5;i,  protection,  defence. 
Tofi,  enlightening,  illuniination.  ^ 
rojtii,  a  seat,  or  bench ;  jiO;taba, 

idem,  ^ 
pó^<x5<xjb,  early,  ripe,  or  before 

the  time ;  prcecox. 
pO;iúc<xjft,  a  watchman. 
po^tAjbeuc,  fierce  or  ciuel. 
bofi<x;beac,  fierceness,  cruelty. 
po^tJiTjfrt,  or  pdj/ijm,  to  watch  or 

giiard. 
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pO/i<x)j)f,  or  fOftáoj^r,  a  forest; 
also  tae  kennel  of  a  fox,  or  tlie 
baiint  of  any  wild  beast. 

po/tajl,  excess,  superfluity, 

pO;tiijU;m,  to  offer;  bcOftájU  fé 
bo;B  fji  fui^jiiy  he  offeiiwj 
them  a^n  everlasting  peace. 

pO/t<X;iTJ,  a  journey. 

po/KXjnno,  a  pronoun;  also  a  nick- 
name, an  epithet. 

pOjrtaj|ie,  a  watch  or  ward ;  ^nnf^ 
ifOfi^jjxe,  m  the  ward ;  <xn 
)0/)aba;b  j:0;toi;;te,  in  the  lurk- 
ing places ;  rectius  pjjtpajfie ; 
also  those  that  lie  in  ambufih. 

po^a^rmeiXb,  remembrance. 

po^áí),  anger,  wrath. 

pOfiiin,  a  short  verse,  or  versicle,  a 
song. 

pO/iSujta,  angry,  resolute,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

po/tdo/^ojlac,  old,  ancient,  an  old 
man;  pojx^Ofbe^n,  an' old  wo- 
man. 

pOftiX/*,  knowledge,  understand- 
ing- 

Vojx^f,  a  ford  in  a  river. 

pOjx^fy  old,  antique,  ancient. 

po^ay,  increase,  or  augmentation. 

rojx^fy  a  law ;  also  a  foundation ; 
fOfitxr-pcafiX,  a  history;  pO/t<Xf- 
p)c<xl,  an  expositor  or  efymolo- 
gicon. 

pO/ta;^a,  grave,  sedate,  sensible. 

po/tiX/-b<ict;,  gravity,  sobriety. 

pOfx^f-niX,  illustrated. 

po^b,  a  landlord. 

pOrtba,  land  9  Gr.  ^op/3>j,  Lat 
herba;  also  glebe-land,  or  the 
lands  annexed  to  a  churdi; 
hence  the  word  c5mO/ib<x,  or 
comjrOftba,  a  successor  in  a  see 
or  church-living ;  compOfiba 
pátt:^<X75,  St  Patrick's  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Armagh;  it 
also  signifies  a  lay  possessor  of 
.  part  of  the  lands  annexed  to  pi 
church. — Vid>  War.  cap.  17. 
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4iUiq.  Hibf  et  Qircdd.  Comb. 
Itin.  Comb.  1.  2.  c,  4.  Also  a 
partnw  in  a  benefice,  such  as 
those  laymen  who  enjoy  part  of 
the  tithes  of  a  parish  by  way  of 
impropriation. -f-/^.  compO|tba. 

po/iba,  a  taj^,  or  qc^tribujdon. 

po;tb<xc,  i.  e.  cap  i^^  iDOftb. 

poftbab,  cutting,  «laying,  or  slaugh- 
tering. 

pO;tba;;t,  to  grow  or  increase ;  jor? 
ajjie  pn  /to  f<xf  ixjupr  /to  po/i- 
b<x;/t  jo/tta  b;/i;ri)  txnn,  in  conse- 
Quence  a  great  famine  increased 
there. 

po/tbixjfit,  increase,  profit,  emolu- 
ment 

po/tba)/-,  a  conquest;  bo  bé<in<xm 
fOjxh^jf  poji  éjjxjni),  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Ireland. —  Vid.  An- 
nal.  Tishern*  et  Innisjullen. 

po/iban,  Danns  of  marriage,  any 
proclamation  or  edict. 

pO/tban,  excess,  extravagance. 

po/iBa/',  a  snare  or  ambush ;  vid. 
ca;t:/té;iD. 

p0/iB/t<xt,  a  cloak,  the  upper  gar^ 
ment;  fca/t^y  janam  a  ro/tr 
Bfiac,  she  afterwards  spreaa  her 
cloak.— JSroo^an. 

ITo/iBpdpjleab,  mirth,  rejoicing. 

2o;ic,  firm,  steadfast 

2o;tc<xb,  to  teach,  instruct,  &c. ; 
ff  <i  njajljle  )f  c6mlá;ne  ;i5 
po/tcab  Jo/;<x  fX  eiXfbaliX  ]n  Tta 
/tún<X)H  bjúba,  it  was  in  Galilee 
Jesus  instructed  his  apostles 
fully  in  the  divine  mysteries.— r 
l.B. 

po^c<x/t,  violence ;  also  a  wooden 
hook. 

p0/tc<iT/i<x,  or  popoj/tiX,  a  com- 
mand, an  order,  or  decree. 

pO/<c<xo;r7,  a  catch,  or  quirk;  a 
caption  in  words. 

po/iconj/ta,  persuasion,  advice,  in- 
stigation ;  ex.  JO  /10  iXb/tab  f<xh 
maca  1ff\ú,el  ^n   co;mbe  p/t; 
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that  the  Israelites  adored  God 

throughout  the  persuasion  and 

solicitations  of  the  prophet  Heli. 

L.  B. 
po/tcon^fta,  a  command, 
po/tconj/iajm,  to  bid  or  command. 
Pp/tc/tojceixnh,  the  foreskin. 
pOficm^jh,  superfluity,  excess. 
pO;tcom<xl,  a  binding  together. 
pOftc/ta;b,  superfluity,  excess. 
pOjiCji^jhy  rising  or  dawning;  pOfX- 

c;ta;b  majbne,  the  dawning  of 

the  (ky. 
!?OftC(ic,  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 
ITO/ibal,  erring  or  straying. 
20/tM6,  a  lid  or  cover ;  <Xft  ponba- 

BujB  mo  ful,  upon  my  eyelids, 
po^ixiftc,  the  light;   also   plain, 

manifest 
pOrtb;io;n,  a  bin ;  6b  fOnhjiOjnfi, 

from  thy  loins ;  also  the  womb 

of  a  woman. 
pO;ibul<ui,  erroneous, 
ponej  je<xn,  force,  a  rape,  violence ; 

out  éj^eon  is  the  common  word 

for  a  rape. 
pO/té;ji7eac,    violent,    ravishing, 

&c. 
pOftjp,  a  guard, 
po^tpajfie,  a  watch,  or  ward;  vid. 

pOfXf^jne^c,    watching ;    also    a 
watchman, 
i/ipajftjm,  to  watch  or  guard; 


als< 


Iso  to  lie  in  ambush. 

pOft-fOc<il,  a  by-word,  a  proverb. 

pOitcajneoj,  a  window-gutter;  a 
wire  or  lattice  before  a  win- 
dow. 

po/tjajfim,  a  convocation. 

po^Tú)/tjm,  to  provoke;  also  to 
cm  together. 

po/tjal  and  jrO/tjixU,  a  lie,  fable, 
or  romance. 

pO/iTúlajm  and  fOfcaJjjljm,  to  tell, 
relate ;  náfi  p>ft  ju;l  50,  that  told 
or  invented  no  lies. 
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pórtjá/tt:,  the  fore  part  bf  the 
nead. 

,  ^^fy  a  river  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  which  glides  through 
Clonrod,  Ennis,  and  Clare, 

pojijlocajm,  to  prevent 

pO;!jU,  for  the  most  part;  pie* 
rumque. 

pO/tjliX,  election,  choice. 

po^jujn,  a  wound. 

po/ijd,  1.  e.  ;^b,  jewels,  or  pre- 
cious things. 

pO;t;ge,  sincere,  true. 

p);t)Oftj,  a  rudiment,  or  trial  of 
skill. 

pOftlan,  force,  power;  hence  on- 
pofiún  is  oppression,  tyranny ; 
po/tlon  is  also  superfluity,  excess 
ofanytfiing. 

!?0/ilci;m,  leaping  or  bouncing. 

?0;tiDdc,  an  increase,  a  swelling. 

!?0/iit)<xb,  i.  e.  tnui,  envy,  a  mortal 
sin. 

po/tmalac,  a  hireling. 

pO;tmamajl,  of  good  form  or  fi- 
gure. 

pO/tmon,  a  type  or  mould. 

po/tmna,  much,  a  great  deal. 

pOfinec^tit,  violence ;    vid,  pojji- 

pSftnjoijfte,  a  command,  an  offer. 
pO/tnjoiBii;l,  hardness. 
pOfi-o;beoL^,  a  rudiment 
po/t-o/tboi,  renowned,  famous. 
po;i-3/tbuj<Lb,  predestination. 
ITOftfiAc,  an  angling  rod;  also  a 

perch. 
pOft/tajb,  near  to,  hard  by;  also 

towards. 
pO;t|iéjl)m,  to  dline  forth ;  also  to 

manifest,  or  discover: 
pOft/toje^wú,  served,  did  service, 

or  good, 
po/t/iuma,  fringes. 
po/i^iiwL,  sent 
po;t/-di7a;m,  to  shine, 
pofiy'oiojltedn,  divination. 
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iTo/t^rjajce,  fore-knowing. 

pO/itran,  or  j:]j\ie<xrt,  tied,  or  bound 
up. 

po/tcoi^r,  a  straw. 

pOfMciXy  a  seat.  * 

pO/ican,  plenty ;  p^fVccaj  fpf^é, 
abundance  of  cattle;  jrO/itan 
T/to;be,  a  stud  or  breed  of 
norses. 

pOf\t]l,  strong,  hardy,  patient  ; 
rrOfit;!  la  f<xoi,  strong  for  la- 
bour,- also  courageous,  brave  ; 
ia  Jpfitjl  <xn  iia;n  éaja,  he  had 
fortitude  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
laoc  fOijxtjl,  a  courageous  cham- 
pion; hatfortis;  vid-  fO]j\t)L 

po/iC/iájj,  a  "rising ;  pojit/tajb 
md;h/7e,  tlie  dawning  or  rising  of 
the  day. 

po/túab,  a  bastard  red,  reddish. 

pOfiJif,  knowledge ;  fOjiUf  peiXfiX 
iXn  tinwn,  Notitia Hiberiiice. — 
K. 

P^r>  y®^  still,  also;  <xcb  p/",  but 
yet,  but  moreover. 

po^  and  fOj^ab,  a  delaying,  stay- 
ing or  restmg,  fixing  or  pitching, 
also  a  prop  or  buttress,  a  wall  or 
ditch;  ImL  fossa;  ro/--t:jT,  the 
wall  of  a  house ;  Wel./05/nence 
the  word  po^-lonj-po^t,  an  en- 
campment, a  camp;  from  fOf, 
pitching,  and  lonj-po^t,  a  tent ; 
which  is  again  compounded  of 
lonj,  any  covering  or  tent  made 
of  timber  or  other  matter;  and 
pO;tt,  the  area  or  surface  of 
ground  upon  which  the  house  or 
tent  is  drawn ;  Ija  ipuco.  jaBa/* 
pOf,  cum  porcorum  gregejugi- 
ter  permansit  (PcUncius  ptier.) 

-Of<xi>y  an  atonement. 

-Of^)i>y  cessation. 

?0/"ab,  a  stopping  or  resting  ;  jan 

pofixh,  without  delay ;    p:>fixii 

c6m-6/ta;c,  a  cessation  of  arms, 

or  fighting. 

po/-ab  and  jro^-ajm,  to  stay  or  rest, 


po 

to  pitch,  or  lodge,  bo  fOfuj-^  fé, 
he  rested. 

po;^cla;m,  commonly  said  and 
written  0;<-;la;m,  to  open,  to  un- 
lock; j:o;p^éolca/i  hufx  fujlQ, 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened. 

^Ofcajlte  or  po^r-jajlce,  opened, 
open;  jo  po^^ujlte,  publicly, 
openly, 

po/^ab,  a  sTiadow,  or  shelter  from 
heat  or  cold  ;  vid.  jra^-joib ; 
Wei.  kysgod, 

porlo/jj,  a  mansion,  or  dwelling* 
house. 

p0;-l07}jp0/it:,  an  encampment,  a 
camp ;  vid. pOf,  supra;  bo  /ijn- 
neabd/t  j:0;-lo/}j-pO;it:,  they  en- 
camped; aj  béunaiT)  fOf-lorf^ 
pO;it,  encamping;  <xj  C/tej je<x/i 
<i  Bpo^^lonjpO/it:,  raising  the 
siege,  or  decamping. 

por^a,  i.  e.  rtr^eatnujab,  re* 
leasing,  dissolution. 

pO;<-|tol<x;c,  heavenly,  superior ;  fOn 
ún  ceatujl  pOfjxol^jc,  sonus^ 
sen  ccmcentus  superiorum  ci* 
mum. 

po/^cam,  to  hire;  also  to  stop;  bo 
y:Ofc  fé  iXn  laoc,  he  stopped 
the  champion.  In  contracts  it 
is  applied  in  engaging  a  house, 
a  room,  or  the  like,  and  has  the 
same  meaning  witli  the  French 
word  arreter. 

-ot,  a  giant. 

?ot:,  raging,  storming,  violent. 

-Ofttd/ttnajbeac,  a  glutton. 

-Ota,  a  foundation. 

pota,  taken  away,  or  out  of. 

potac,  a  cough. 

potac,  a  lake  or  pond. 

pócaijnán,  a  thistle ;  Lat  car* 
duus, 

potannSin-Ijednbujte,  blessed  this- 
tle ;  Lat.  carduus  benedictus. 

potcajc/ieaca,  suburbs. 

poclajnteac,  a  novice  or  appren* 
tice. 
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pócOftjAb,  cleansing. 

pot/tajab,^  a  bath;  <xm|ta  bj  ou) 
jrotjftajab  ^nca  ;mpe  ba  be<x;t- 
jldb,  prceclarum  ipse  quod  bal- 
neum benedicendo  vertk  in  cer- 
visittm- 

^oi:nc,^pO]r)9  a  bath;  pi.  potr/taj- 
toba;;t,  w/^;^,  i.  e.  a  well  of  puri- 
fication or  cleansing. 

potfiajajm,  to  bathe. 

totftom,  a  great  noise  or  rustling. 

pocújab,  a  beginning. 

poufi,  or  foja;;!,  diphthongs  or 
triphthongs;  nj  ;to;ntea/t  a» 
poia/t  na  cotajh,  the  diph  or 
triphthongs  are  not  divided  into 
different  syllables  or  sounds. 

p|taj,  a  woman,  or  wife ;  Ar.  grak, 
and  Wei.  guraigy  Ger.  frau,  or 
frai. 

pftaj,  a  hand. 

P;i<X5,  a  shield  or  buckler,  because 

,    worn  on  the  hand  to  defend  the 

body. 
?;iajb;te<xjtó,  a  floating. 
-fiOLjj,  a  bush  of  hair. 
-  ftajj,  the  sea. 
?ft<xjDC,  France. 

?ft<xnncac,  a  Frenchman,  French ; 
boljixc  fjiMc^Cy  the  French 
pox. 

p/tcujncoc,  or  lac  p/tonncíxc,  a 
rat 

p/iaoc,  heath,  ling, ;  Hisp.  breco, 
and  Lat  erica. 

p/táoc,  hunger  ;  p^tooc  pjacal, 
fretting  or  hungry  teeth;  also 
rage,  anger,  fury. 

p/táocajbe,  fretful,  furious;  pftSi- 
ocba,  idem. 

p/t<ioc6j,  wordeberry. 

p/too-ceafic,  a  heath-poult,  or 
grousehisn;  pi.  ce^ftca  j:;i<xo;c. 

p/KX/*,  a  shower. 

']^<yf9  ready,  active. 

?fi<xyac,  fruitful,  showery. 

?fieacú;ft  and  p;teaea;t,  use,  prac- 
tice, frequency ;  le  p^eocújfi  na 
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S^ftaii)e;7)te,  by  frequenting 
the  Sacramaits. 

p;ie<xc<3L^,  witness,  testimony. 

p;te<xciX;tSu7,  a  wrestling-school,  ot 
any  place  of  exercise. 

p;te<xcnaT<vb,  exCTcise;  p/teocftú- 
jab,  w&w. 

p;teac/ta;;jjt),  to  exercise  or  ac- 
custom, to  dvicharge  m  office  or 
duty. 

p/teoLcnajfic,  the  present  time* 

C/teiib,  a  pillaging  or  pluodering. 

P;ieaj<X/i<xb,  or  pfieajfiAb,  an  an- 
swer. 

p/tejA/t^jm,  to  answer,  to  make 
answer. 

pftexa/ttixc,  answerable,  account- 
able. 

p/te<XT<X;ic5;;i,  a  respondent  or  de- 
fendant. 

?;teaj/>a;m,  to  work  or  labour. 

?fieiXjna;;!C,  conversation. 

-/te<xjn<xri),  labour. 

?fiedj/)a;icd)m,  to  converse. 

?/tea5/tdb  and  pfteoij/iOLjm,  to  an- 
swer or  reply ;  bo  ffteajoij/i  fé, 
he  answered. 

p/té<xm  andprtéamac,  aroot;  also 
a  stock,  or  lineage. 

p/iéam<xb  and  p;iéamu;m,  to  ^take 
root,  to  root ;  vid.  p/tearixxb, 

p^eanc,  to  make  crooked,  to 
bend. 

pfteonciic,  winding  or  turning. 

t/teapiXb,  medicine. 

Pfteapab,  a  running,  bouncing,  or 
skipping  away:  otherwise  vmt- 
ten  p^eabob. 

p/tea;<"C^  upwards. 

pteayabftd,  opposition,  reluctance ; 
ft;  J  5<x/)  p|iea/-<ib/t<i,a  king  with- 
out opposition ;  /ii  j  jo  bp/ta- 
y<xb/ta,  rex  cum  reluctantia,  aut 

,  cemtdoriimprincipumrenitentia, 
—Vid.  O'Flaherfy's  Ogyg.  pag. 
486. 

pfte<i/-bal,  serving,  waiting,  at-, 
tending ;    be<Xi}    p^e<xy"ba/l,    a. 
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waitiiig-'woQM»!,  a  nurse-tender, 
or  charing-woman ;    ffxe^fc^lf 

.    idem. 

p/te<x/-toala;m,  to  wait,  to  attend, 
or  serve. 

p;te<x^úbíi;l,  ascension  into  hea- 
ven. 

jp/tea/^am  and  r/ieay^abixm,  to 
cliniD,  to  ascend. 

:?;tecojméub,  to  reserve. 

^jiém^c,  fundamentaL 

"^fiGfcj,  a  reflection,  or  suppo- 
sition. 

?fte;rc;te,  brittle,  withered. 

-fteyl;;,  anger,  resentment 

?|iéa;7a;be,  a  foundation. 

!?;téanajbjm,  to  found  or  establish. 

2ftJ,  or  f  r^Jo.,  in  old  Irish  manu- 
scripts is  the  same  as  our  mo- 
dem dj/t  or  fte ;  ffílf,  the  same 
as  le;y,  'or  f\]f;  pfijom,  as  Ijom, 
or  ftjom;  fMOty  as  leac,  or 
fteat;  f;t;a,  as  leo,  or  ^ju; 
p;i;n/>,  as  Ijnn,  &c. 

p;t;<xltiX,  freed. 

pfijocTjam,  care,  diligence,  circum- 
spection. 

p/t;oc;7ám<xc,  diligent,  careftd,  cir- 
cumspect ;  JO  p/iJocDámac,  care- 
fully. 

p;t;oct:al<3i;m,  to  fry  or  parch. 

p/ijoccáij  and  jT/tjOccájl,  a  frying- 
pan;  f:jijOf'iXj'^eM,idem. 

p/t;0;rj;iOLjm,  to  answer. 

p^;ot:<il,  a  word,  interpretation ; 
j:e<xjt  pft;ota;l,  an  interpreter; 
y^;;iDf:/t^ot:ixl,  politeness. 

pj\jot\5fxat,  a  refusal  or  denial. 

P/t;ot-cant:aj|te<xcb,  recantation. 

p;t;ot-coji>e<iy,  antipathy. 

p;t;ocqla,  a  covenant 

pftjocoldri),  service,  attendance. 

p^;ot/t3iba;m,  to  contradict 

p;íjoé/-íi)ljpjpbeAft,  that  shall  be 
served. 

Vjijfc^fity  an  answer. 

pfijfcjm,  to  hope. 
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Vj^Jfcjf,  hope,  expectation. 

pft;pi)bea|tt,  to  betray  or  deceive^ 
to  kill  or  murder;  ex.  ne<ic 
j:jijfVDhe^j\t:  <3i  Cbjd/tna:  nj/t- 
bab  ;le  a  IjBea/tna;  jo  mbetXfi- 
t<x;b  námajb  <x  ceou)/? :  <x  ja- 
iJctj/i,  jy  <x  bujbjeann;  i.  e- 
whoever  shall  betray  his  Lord^ 
let  his  habitations  be  not  nume- 
rousy  let  his  enemies  deprive  him 
of  his  head,  and  of  his  horse, 
and  of  his  sword: 

pfijfnejb,  he  told  or  said. 

pjijpijnnle,  attendance. 

p/i)Ojctxby<ib,  they  stood  up,  ov 
arose. 

p;t;é,  bo  p/tjc  /-e,  he  was  found,  or 
he  behaved  or  acted;  bo  p/t;ó 
50  majt  l;om  e,  he  behaved  well 
to  me. 

Vjxjt,  a  wild  mountainous  place; 
PfiuOjCy  heath,  has  an  affinity 
with  this  word;  hence  p^jine^ 
quod  vide. 

p;t;é,  profit,  gain,  advantage. 

p|t;tbea^t<x;m,  to  object,  or  con-i 
tradict 

p;t;tbua;lceac,  is  often  used  in 
old  parchments  which  treat  of 
medicine;  as  le;jjoyj:;t;tbuix;l- 
teac,  mededna  reperctissiva^  a 
healing,  or  preservmg  remedy. 

p|tjftcebj:<i;b,  a  witnessing,  a  tes- 
timony. 

pfi;te5;lt:e,  tacb  pftjceojlre,  ser- 
vants, waiting  men  or  women,^ 
a^ndants;  rectitts  p/tjéeojlte. 

pft)C; j;b,  attending,  serving,  wait- 
ing. 

p/ijcj/t,  earnest,  eager,  fervent 

p;i;t/7e,  an  uninhabited  wood  or 

.  mpuntain  ;  ex.  <i  hffi)ioQ  na 
ccondjfte,  in  the  mountainous  or 
by-roads. 

p/t;c6;  je<in,  a  frying-pan. 

p;<;épíaftc,  a  return  of  love,  a  pau- 
tual  regaixL 

pytjteact,  a  returning  back. 
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-ytojajm,  wrong,  or  injury. 
CjiO-jiljn,  a  whirl. 

?|tom<xb  and  p;tom<x;m,  to  try,  to 
•    taste,  to  examine,  to  inquire. 
pfiOm<xi>y  a  trial, 
p/tomcdj  tried,  experienced ;  bu;ne 

ffiOmtuy  an  experienced  man. 
pl^Of,  dark,  obscure. 
P;tOt<xl,  a  whirl. 
pu,  under,  into,  &c.;  like  fo,  pa, 

piiac,  a  word. 

púacajb,  a  jilt,  a  tricking,  in- 
triguing harlot. 

puiXcCif,  a  cry,  an  outcry ;  f  úaca/*, 
idem. 

pucLcd^dc,  a  den,  a  cave,  a  hole ; 
<x  cá  j:a<xcd/-<x;je  aj  n<x  fjon- 
nacdjo,  the  foxes  have  holes. 

puácb,  cold,  chilness. 

pSiXcba,  an  engraver. 

puacbSiP,  a  sore  on  the  heel  occa- 
sioned by  extraordinary  cold,  a 
kibe. 

púab,  a  bier ;  Jjoi.  feretrum, 

pá<xbac,  a  running  away  witli,  a 
rape ;  puabac  mnii,  the  running 
away  with  a  woman ;  lucb  púa- 
biXjj,  a  press-gang. 

puabdcb,  robbery,  depredation, 

púabcijm,  to  snatch  away,  to  sweep 

,  off,  to  run  away  with ;  bo  jruá- 
b<x;;  ún  <xm<xn  )iib,  the  river 
swept  them  away;  piabujjjm, 
idem. 

púúb  and  piat,  hatred,  aversion, 

púab,  i.  e.  c/toca/i,  a  bier, 

pa<xbm<x/t,  odious,  hatefid. 

pu<xbm<xj/ieúct,  abomination,  de- 
testation. 

piaba^t,  haste;  also  a  preparation 

to  do  a  thins. 
rSiXba/tac,  active,  diligent. 
r«<xbft<xb,  to  cross  or  hinder. 
?5dba;  jeii;,  ravenous, 
riiabtt) jce,  taken  away,  snatched 
away. 
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pu<xfá)l,  sewing  or  stitching, 
pua  jald,  a  ring. 

piiaia;m,  to  sew  or  stitch;  pua- 
julam,  idem;  bo  puajjeabaft 
btijlle5b<x  f)ie  bá  cé;le,  they 
sewed  fig4eaves  together. 

^áaja/ica,  proclaimed,  published. 

?ua5/ia,  a  proclamation. 

2ácL5jta;m,  to  admonish,  or  pro- 
claim. 

-ú<x;b,  a  remnant 

rSajblecin,  anger,  or  fury. 

-áixjb/i;m>  to  stagger  or  reel. 

rácLjlpecib,  to  leap  or  skip. 
'  ITadjljreabán,  the  ureter. 

::úajm,  a  sound,  a  rebounding 
noise. 

púajmedmdjl,  resounding,  re- 
bounding. 

paajmeru^a;^,  the  herb  fumatory ; 
Ijsit  fumoTia, 

pá<x;/i-c;te<iita;m,  to  shiver  with 
cold. 

-ú<x;;te,  cold. 

?áaj/i-5;ie<xbab,  a  warming  blast 

-iia;;tjm,  to  find,  to  discover. 

2aÁy  urine,  also  water. 

Tudlaccab,  to  boil ;  bo  ^njb  Ja- 
cob amcLjl  yjn,  dju;^  j:uixl<xct:a 

.  <xn  mjonSin  <xjuy-  taj  ba  d)C;/i  é> 
Jacob  did  so,  and  flie  kid  bemg 
boiled,  he  gave  it  to  his  father, 
L.B. 

rúaUn,  a  chamber-pot. 

ITuixla;^,  a  tribe  or  family. 

rSdla/-cájbe,  osiers,  small  twigs. 

2u<xl-B;io^ac,  a  diuretic,  a  medi^ 
cine  to  provoke  urine. 

puixljo^,  the  strangury. 

^Sdl-loy-jiXb,  diflSculty  of  urine. 

f-'údman,  a  shade  or  shadow. 

pioiiDdn,  whiteness. 

^úoiiTXXn,  a  rebound. 
*iiamn<xjn),  to  sound,  to  rebound. 
Sdrny^,  under  me. 

pUdn,  cloth,  veil,  Ste. 

pzan<xjm,  to  cover,  to  clothe. 
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ptioi/t,  cold,  chilly. 

púa/iab,  a  cooling,  or  making 
cold. 

púa/tab  and  púa/iiijm,  to  make 
cold,  to  cool ;  brtiiX/t  <in  <xnl5;iut, 
the  broth  is  cold,  to  make  cold, 
to  cool. 

puA/iajam,  to  nourish,  cherish, 
&c. 

púa^iálac,  cold,  chilly ;  j:ú<i;i3inta, 
idem. 

púa/iítn,  a  spring  or  fountain ;  also 
any  water  wherein  cattle  stand 
to  cool  themselves» 

pu<X;ta/"b<x;;i,  judicious;  <x  mb^ejc 
újba;/!  fii<Xfx^]fy<X]j\f  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  judicious  author. 

pú<x;tBal<xb,  an  ungrateful  scent,  a 
stench. 

pua/1-c/iábab,  hjTX)crisy,  or  in- 
devotion. 

pud/t-CftajBteac,  a  hypocrite:  it 
rather  means  tepid  in  acts  of  re- 
ligion and  devotion. 

'  ^úii^bixcb,  coldness. 

'2úiXjxn<xi>,  a  controversy, 

^u<X;^c<3L;t,  fright,  aflKghting,  or 
terror. 

puafCjx^jTi),  to  put  to  flight. 

paa;^l<xb,  a  ransom;  also  re- 
demption ;  ruay^ult,  idem. 

puayjlab  and  pa<xy^l<x;m,  to  re- 
deem, to  set  at  liberty. 

puixrzlaméójji,  orruiXf^clt^ifiy 

the  Redeemer  or  Saviour ;  ]df<y 

paOif^olt^jfi  <xn  Ch]T)&  b<xona, 

Jesus,  the  Redeemer  ^f  man- 

.  kind.  ^ 

puaynub,  to  astonish;  bo  pi<X)r- 
i70Lb  ^"^uf  bo  bjmeiijldb  an  luct 
có;méaba  b;  ro^t  on  <xbn<xc<xl, 
i.  e.  the  guards  of  Christ's  se- 
pulchre were  astonished  and  ter- 
rified.—Zr.  JB. 

púú^najbée^,  tigmiltuous. 

piiaé,  hatred,  aversion,  abhor- 
rence. 

rúaé,  an  image,  a  spectre,  or  ap- 
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parition.  , 

púatab  and  rSatajm,  to  hate,  ab- 
hor, or  dislike. 

ptiatOLb,  a  detestation,  or  abhor- 
ring. 

púociXj^,  a  den,  or  cave. 

púatOT,  an  armour  or  coat  of 
mail. 

pubal,  or  pubal,  a  general's  tent, 
or  pavilion;  Lat  papilio  etprce- 
torium. 

puB<x,  a  hurt,  or  scar. 

pubtúb,  threats  or  menaces. 

cab,  amongst;  ^j\  pub  na  lúata, 
among  the  ashes. 

puj,  f\bf  puT  báf ,  i.  e.  bo  puikjfi 
bá^,  that  died, 

pujOT,  a  thrum,  a  loose  thread,  or 
end  in  weaving  cloth. 

pajbjje,  an  argumentator,  or  dis- 
putant; b;  ab  pajbjje,  ná  t;ié75 
t:;to;b,  be  a  disputant,  argue  on. 

-  a;ce<xct:,  lust,  leachery. 

-  ajbb,  a  knob  or  bunch. 
-a;be<xc,  with  joy  or  thanks, 

-  ú;b;/t,  gain,  profit. 

-  u;b;;i,  a  word. 
-U)i>jfiy  a  veil. 
?a;b;;t,  a  hireling. 

?ujb^e,  attendants,  servants,  &c. ; 

plur.  of  fujhjfi. 
pujb^eac,  naked,  or  exposed, 
pajieoil,  ruJsjol  and  pujjleac,  a, 

relic,  also  a  remnant. 
Tajjeall,  or  f ujall,  judgment 
Tujjetill,  a  word. 
-ujjjm^  to  get  or  obtain, 
^^ujjjm,  to  leave,  or  forsake,  to. 

abandon;  bjrujj  <x  i]jiy  he  for^ 

sook  his  country; 
pajjle,  words  or  expressions,  lan-^ 

guage. 
pujiljm,  to  say  or  speak;  to  tell, 

relate, 
pajl,  blood,  gore, 
pujleiic,  bloody, 
pujleab,  increase,  profit,  gain. 
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pu)l;<xt:,  bloody. 

pa;l;be,  blood-red. 

pujljm,  to  be;  cajt  ^  hfujl  ta, 
where  art  thou?  vid.  pljrt).    ' 

pu;l;/)5eac,  enduring,  patient 

pa;l;n5e<xc,  armed  with  a  shield  ^ 
or  spear. 

-u]lle<xb,  a  reward. 

Tajkeac,  bloody,  cruel. 

:?u;lt:e<xcb,  blood-shed. 

^u;n,  the  end  or  termination  of 
any  thine ;  pape  liio;,  the  end 
.of  the  oay  or  evening ;  also  a 

'    bound  or  limit;  Lat^nw. 

puioeab  and  pxjrtjm,  to  knead 
bread ;  hence  perhaps  b<X;tu)  j)On, 
i.  e.  b<X;i<3L-ru;ije,  a  cake  of  bread, 
vid,  Ixxjftjjjn ;  also  to  drea? 
meat;   m<iL;iBt<X;t   le<xt:   mjonán 

tdixjp.  bo  Jyaac,  here  it  means 

dressed  and  prepared. 
pa;ne<ib,  -a  boiling. 
Pa;w je^U,  an  idiot 
pa^nneoj,  a  window ;    tf\jh   <xn 

pajnneo;^,  through  the  wmdow ; 

pi.  pajnneójú. 
pujnnjméb,  foundation.^ ilfoM.  7. 
^25. 

pajon^re^u)  and  fu)i7/-e<xnn,  an  ash- 
tree;   cUiciS  opfcoe^  and  o;n- 

ye<in. 
pajnnyeo;  cojUe,  the  herb  called 

virga  pastoris. 
pu;i)te.  Kneaded, 
pttjnteo;/!,  a  kneader,  a  baker. 
pa^nte5/t<xcb,  the  trade  of  knead- 

mg,  or  baking. 
pa;|teac,  delay ;  olj  puj/teoc,  stay- 

mg,  waiting,  or  expectbg. 
pa;fie<xcúj;i,  deliberate;  to  jra;- 

iicixca;/!,  deliberately,  also  vio- 
*  /«tiX<>ff<xocu;jej:aj|teiXc<xj^, 
fretful  and  violent 

a  preparation;   also  a 


puj^eiXb, 
feast 
po;/teúi)úl^   a   chamber: 
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pa;/t;bce,  ready,  prepared;  als^ 
sensible,  ancient,  ola. 

pajji]Ony  furniture ;  also  the  crew 
of  a  ship;  also  any  assembled 
body  or  association  of  people ; 
genit  puijfijnne ;  joj/ine,  pi. 

puj/tnoeab,  a  travellmg,  or  going. 

pa;/tn)e<xb,  humiliation,  lessening. 

pu;/tri)e<xb,  a  seat. 

pujftm^U  tired,  fiE^gued. 

pu;;tii)jb,  hard. 

jpujfincjf,  a  furnace;  lAtfurnus, 
a  stove. 

piijfi  active,  thrifty. 

pa;t:e,  a  sound,  or  reiterating 
noise. 

pújée,  under  her  or  it 

pujiy  a  rag  of  cloth. 

pujijfLy  good  land ;  from  fO,  good, 
and  t:;jt,  land. 

pulá;ft,  IS  a  verb  impersonal;  it 
Imis  the  negative  n;  or  n<xc  before 
it,  and  then  signifies  must;  as 
n;  pilikjfi  bam,  I  must ;  jre  niiC' 
tuliijji  bo  j<x;;tmeab,  he  must 
DC  called :  when  /lOb,  bob  for  po 
h^  or  bo  ba,  &c.,  which  are 
affirmatives,  go  before,  it  has  & 
contrary  meaning ;  as,  a;r  nilaj^t 
ba;t:,  you  are  fr^,  or  at  lioerty ; 
so  that  when  a  negative  comes 
before  this  verb,  it  implies  a  ne- 
cessity or  obligation  to  do  a 
thing;  but  an  affirmative  dis^ 
penses  with  the  obligation,  and 
sets  at  libertjr,  like  the  Latin 
verbs  caveo,  ttmeo. 

pal<U)j,  patience,  forbearance;  px- 
loD J  pAba,  or  pxb-planj ;  Gr. 
ficucpoOvfua,  longanimity ;  also  a 
foundation,  a  prop,  or  buttress ; 
jralonj  t:;J,  a  prop  or  shore- 
post  put  under  the  weak  parts  of 
the  wall  or  timber  of  a  house  to 
prevent  its  falling;  also  a  stud 
or  boss;  le  piloinjdjb  <x;/i5)b, 
with  studs  of  silver. — Cant  I. 
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piilanjajm,  to  endure,  to  bear 
with ;  also  to  prop  or  support. 

palla,  a  lie,  falsehood,  or  untruth; 
jan  putla,  truly,  mnceDelj,  cer- 
tainly. 

putlo,  a  leaping  or  skipping. 

palloo,  an  ornament 

puUa/TjaJbe;  a  suffq^ ;  tucb 
fttUiX/? jajbe,  sufferers,  patients. 

pttl/Kib  and  fulffiui,  corruption, 
corrupt  blood,  or  gore;  jroll- 
jUjLCt:,  idem. 

pCno,  under  me ;  i.  e.  jot  me ;  pi, 
p5,  or  pii,  idem, 

pan,  land  or  ground,  earth. 

piftocay",  expectation. 

piftajl  and  pt;tá;le<xm,  an  offering, 
a  command  ;  also  incitement, 
instigation. 


pU|td)/7,  plenty,  abundance. 

pa;tiil<i;m,  to  offer,  to  incite,  pro- 
voke, &c. 

pu/imu;/!,  a  prompting  or  exciting. 

pa^uwijbe,  a  dwelling,  resting,  stay- 
ing. 

pu/t/tánoic,  civil,  obliging. 

pa^cdcb,  ease  at  the  crisis  of  a  dis- 
order ;  also  comfort,  relief. 

pufttajjjm,  to  help  or  relieve ; 
bpa^tcajT  Oftjxapn  jon  ii/t  nedy-- 
bcijbjB,  he  relieved  us  in  our 
wants. 

pu/ttd^jteoj/i,  a  helper  or  com- 
forter. 

pa;tca;n,  satiety,  sufficiency. 

pSta,  under  them ;  i.  e.  pu  j<xb ; 
pii^'fjOf,  underneath  all. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  3. 


2  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  ranked  by  our 
grammarians  in  the  number  of  heavy  consonants,  called  bv  the  Irish 
COn;^;neabiX  C;tom<x,  but  when  it  is  aspirated,  or  markea  with  an  h 
subjoined  to  it,  it  is  coimted  one  of  the  light  consonants,  called  Con- 
^;ne<xbiX  CiXb/iomiX.  In  this  aspirated  state,  j  beins  the  initial  letter  of 
a  word,  is  pronounced  like  y  in  the  English  words,  York,  young,  &c,  or 
like  the  Spanish  (j)  consonant  in  the  words  Jesus,  Joseph;  but  j;,  aspi- 
rated by  a  subjoined  h  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word,  is  rendered  quite 
quiescent  or  suppressed  in  the  pronunciation.  Thus  the  words  tj-go^fw^, 
a  lord,  and  p,j±,  a  king,  are  pronounced  tjeiXfinú.  and  jij ;  but  ^  in  it» 
unaspirated  and  naturcQ  state  has  always  the  same  strong  pow^  with  the 
Greek  y.  The  very  figure  of  the  letter  5  in  some  of  our  old  parchments 
is  not  essentially  dissimilar  to  some  of  the  cuts  <^  the  old  Abrahamic  and 
FhoBuician  4  in  the  first  alphabet  or  middle  column  of  Dr.  Bernard's 
table  of  old  alphabets  published  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  Hebrews  call 
this  letter  ^,  as  we  are  assured  by  grammarians, «from  its  crooked  figure 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  camel,  which  in  Hebrew  is  called  ^oi, 
and,  to  observe  it,  by  the  by,  gamal,  as  well  as  camulj  is  tlie  Iridh  for  a 
camel.  In  the  Cadmean  and  Ionic  alphabet,  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth 
oolunm  of  Dr.  Bernard's  Table,  this  letter  (g)  is  called  gaanla,  which  is 
but  a  variated  writing  of  the  Hdbrew  :i^  or  the  S^yrian  ^  as  the  7  (^  the 
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less  ancient  Greeks  is  likewise  but  a  different  utterance  of  the  Ionic  word 
gamla, 

it  hath  been  observed  in  the  remarks  on  the  letter  C,  that  it  is  natu- 
rally commutable  with  5,  both  letters  being  of  the  same  organ,  and  very 
nearly  of  the  same  power,  and  hence,  in  our  old  parchments  they  are 
written  indiflferently  for  each  other ;  of  which  practice  some  examples 
have  been  cited.  1  cannot,  however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  this  indiffe- 
rence should  be  limited,  and  that  the  general  and  unlimited  use  of  it 
should  naturally  be  deemed  abusive ;  for  the  most  ancient  alphabets  of 
the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks  have  the  :i  and  3,  or  the 
y  and  ic,  as  two  distinct  letters  of  different  powers  or  functions,  and  con- 
sequently those  letters  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  different  radicals  of 
words,  in  the  original  elementary  formation  of  all  dictions,  llie  same 
indifference,  or  interchangeable  use  of  the  letters  s  and  c  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  latter  being  generally  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
former,  appears  from  ancient  Roman  inscriptions,  and  most  particularly 
from  that  of  the  Columna  Rostrata,  erected  in  honour  of  bulius  the 
Consul,  whereupon  were  engraved  the  words  Macistratos,  Leciones, 
pucnandoy  Cartnacinenses  copias,  instead  oi  MagistratoSyZ/esioneSypug- 
nando^  Carthaginenses.  From  the  manner  of  this  inscription  some 
writers  have  concluded  that  the  letter  g  was  not  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
nor  used  in  the  Latin  tongue  till  after  the  first  Punic  War;  and  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  it  was  broueht  in  by  Sp.  Carvilius,  wherefore  Dio- 
medes  calls  it  Nova  Consona,  But  there  is  this  other  foundation  for 
judging  that  the  Latins  had  tlie  7,  or  gy  from  the  beginning,  as  a  quite 
different  letter  from  the  ic :  viz.  that  inasmuch  as  they  received  their 
alphabet  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  theirs  from  the  Phoenicians ;  and  as 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  had  always  the  3,  or  gy  different  from  the  D,  or 
c;  both  which  different  letters  were  also  from  the  beginning  in  the  old 
Ionic  alphabet,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Bernard's  8th  alphabet,  column  9th ; 
of  his  table  it  follows  that  tne  Latins  had  also  from  the  beginning  both 
these  letters  with  different  powers  or  functions.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  will 
ever  appear  that  the  old  Romans  wrote  centtSy  ceneratio,  candivMy  for 

Senusy  generatiOy  gaudium,  and  other  such  words,  which  I  cannot  but 
link  were  always  written  with  a  y,  oTg,  different  from  c.  The  primi- 
tive Latin  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  old  tonic,  contained  the  letter  k  or  k, 
which  served  for  a  c  as  well  as  for  a  ky  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ionic 
y  served  for  a  g  and  a  c.     But  as  the  letter  k  was  not  agreeable  to  tlie 

genius  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  serve  instead  of  which  tlie  Latins  changed 
le  y  into  a  c,  and  then  made  a  separate  letter  of  the  7,  or  g,  which  they 
reinoved  into  the  seventji  place,  with  a  figure  or  shape  not  milch  different 
from  their  c,  which  remained  in  the  place  of  the  primitive  y.  •  This 
change  of  place  was  doubtless  what  gave  occasion  to  Diomedes  to  call 
the  g  a  new  consonant.  The  bare  inspection  of  the  old  Latin  alphabet 
derived  from  the  Ionic,  as  it  was  used  by  the  Romans  about  714  years 
before  Christ,  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  Morton's  edition,  column  17,  will  be 
sufficient  to  justify  what  hath  been  now  advanced.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  not  have  forgot  to  observe,  that  the  name  of  the  letter  j  in  Irish, 
is  Z^i^'^9  which  signifies  the  ivy-treey  vulgarly   called  ejbneim,  Lat 
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iuedera.  Our  grammarians  commonljr  use  cc,  or  double  c,  instead  of  5, 
especially  when  the  radical  word  begins  with  c,  as,  <x  ccó^,  their  feet^ 
<x  cc7nn,  their  heads;  which  are  pronounced  <x  Jfif^y  <^^ZJ^^ '  ^^^  ^® 
most  correct  manner  of  writing  them  and  the  like  words  is,  a  j'coya,  ^ 
5'c;nn,  &c. 


3<f 

3&,  is  sometime»  put  for  <l;;  as, 
g;a  ymuajncixb,  thinking,  medi- 
tating ;  já  |tíLb,  saying,  &c. 

32i>  the  same  as  c6i ;  as,  ja  bay", 
whence  ?  tSi  pab,  how  long,  how 
far? 

3a>  or  joc,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

Jdbáijirbe,  colewort,  cauliflower,  or 
caboage. 

3<^<^^  or  TOBa,  a  smith;  nj/t  j:;i;é 
^atki,  tnere  wad  no  smith  found; 

Elur.  jabonn,  jajKne,  rajBnjB ; 
ence  j<xBa;neact:,  smithery. 

JSiBa»  want,  danger,  need,  occasion; 
<x  njiiBajB  ajm/je,  in  danger  of 
rivers, 

Ja6á;I,  to  take,  to  make  prisoner, 
to  bind  in  fetters ;  hence  jtxBoinn, 
a  prisoo,  is  like  the  word  ^33, 
which  in  the  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Chaldean,  and  Arabic  languages 
8Ígnifiea%art^,  constrinxit^  com- 
/jerfit*.— Vid.  Henricus  Opi- 
tius'fl  Lexicon  Hebraeq-Chaldaeo 
Biblicum.  Ó0  T<iB<xb  <xn  laoc 
le  hjck/i^fiy  the  nero  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemies ;  cam  <x 

5'aBála^  -in  order  to  take  him ; 
ence^ftSdilra/*,&c.;  vid.  jabam. 
JfiXA^ily  spoil  or  booty ;  plur.  j<x- 
bSiIa,  also  a  conquest;  Ie<xb<i/t 
na  ^abála,  the  book'  of  con- 
quests;   fcdft  júbáU,  a  con- 
queror. 
3abá;l-c;ne,  the .  ancient  law  of 
Gavelkind,  formerly  used  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  lands  of  the 
diief  house  of*  a  family  were  di- 
vided and  subdivided  among  its 
branches  or  descendants ;  hence 
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the  Gavelkind  of  the  English, 
an  universal  custom  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  among 
the  JBritons  and  Irish. 

5<xbal,  the  fork,  or  groin;  jabal 
pjft,  or  mnSi,  a  man  or  woman's 
fork,  as  well  as  groin;  hence 
TabÚÍTab  jejne<xlc<xm  the 
branches  of  a  family.  Note,  that 
jliin  and  jlujne,  the  knee,  is 
also  used  in  Irish  to  express  a 
generation,  descent,  or  degree 
of  consanguinity,  as  jabal,  the 
fork,  is  u^  to  express  the  col- 
lateral branches ;  and  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  pri- 
mitive Hebrews,  who  expressed 
their  descents  or  generations  from 
those  inferior  parts  of  man,  as  in 
Gen.  cap.  49.  10.  Dtix  de  fe- 
more\ejus* 

Jabíiltu^,  any  land-property  or 
possession  obtained  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  It  is  now  used  to 
signify  a  farm  or  piece  of  land 
rented  from  a  landlord  to  his 
tenant 

Jabam,  to  take  or  receive,  also  to 
beat,  also  to  pass,  or  go  by; 
jabajb  <i;;tm,  take  ye  up  arms ; 
jabcijb  le;/*,  receive  ye  him ;  bo 
TAbabAft  bo  cloc<x;b  <i);t,  they 
beat  him  with  stones,  or  they 
stoned  him ;  an  jrea/iartn  <x/t 
jabamam  é;i;b,  the  land  we 
passed  through;  bo  jab<xba;t 
Cftann,  they  landed;  jabano  <ib- 
;tájn,  let  us  sing  songs;  bo  ;a- 
babaft  /-ejlb,  they  took  posses- 
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^^ba/in,  a  gaol  or  prison:  it  is 
now  more  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify a  pound  to  confine  catúe  on 
account  of  trespass. 

3<xB<3^;t,  or  caB<i;i,  a  goat ;  jaUa/t- 
cfJQy  or  juBcLfi-lann,  a  goat-fold, 
also  a  stable;  T<xBa;t  alc<x,  a 
goat's  beard;  plur.  jaBfta  and 
T<iBft<3ij6 ;  Lat  cwper  et  capri. 

3<S<x;t<ic,  skipping,  Douncing;  Gr. 
yavpocy  hilaris. 

3<^Bl<i,  a  spear  or  lance. 

3<xBl<xc  and  JaBlanoc,  forked,  di- 
vided. 

3<iBl<X)m,  to  spring  or  shoot  out; 
JO  n5<i6l6cu;b  <i^;/-,  that  it  will 
sprout  out  again. 

3<U>lSu79  a  branch,  the  fork  of  a 
tree  or  branch. 

3<t6l5T5  any  forked*  piece  of  timber 
used  to  support  a  house ;  also  a 
forked  instrument  used  in  making 
hay. 

3<tBlíÍTab,  propa^tion,  also  ge- 
nealogy; jixBlájiiLb  clojnne  6;- 
hjfx  pjnn,  the  genealogical  branch- 
ing forth  of  the  posterity  of  He- 
ber-fionn. 

JúBftíui,  Goren,  in  the  County  of 
Kilkenny,  anciently  possessed 
by  the  O'Shfllilanes  and  the 
0]Giiidhthine8. 

3<xl>t<x,  taken ;  joiBéa  na  pft;ojrii- 
núc,  taken  prisoner. 

3<xBujn,  or  jixmu;/?,  a  calf;  hence 
júBanac  and  juBnac,  a  stripper, 
1.  e.  a  cow  that  has  a  grown  calf 
or  heifer;  as  the  word  Idojljj- 
eac,  or  lojljeac,  is  a  milch  cow, 
or  a  cow  that  lately  calved  ; 
from  laoj,  a  young  calf,  and  Ij- 
TCiXc,  a  heifer,  because  the  cow's 
first  care  is  to  lick  her  calf. 

^^LbU,  a  cable. 

3<LC,  each,  every;    ;<lc  nbujne, 
each  man;  roc  nSion,  every  one; 
5<xc  ujle,  all  in  general. 
2<Lb,  a  withe,  or  twisted  twig,  or 
osier. 
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3<xb  and  ^abab^a  stealing  or  taking 
away. 

3úbi»b  and  T<xb<xjm,  to  take  away, 
to  oarry  off  by  stealth,  to  steal. 

'^u.b^y  or  jdbtTA,  stolen,  taken 
away;  jabajbce,  icfew. 

3<x^<X)be,  a  thief. 

3<xbiin,  a  voice,  a  noise. 

3<i^b,  or  jac,  an  arrow,  a  dart ;  bo 
cujx  jab  Téa;tCft;n<x  c;tojbe,he 
pierced  his  heart  with  a  sharp 
dart;  also  a  ray  or  beam;  as, 
jab-j/iéjne,  a  sun-beam. 

3^b9  a  skirmish,  fighting. 

32ib, peril,  want;  vid.  jaba. 

3<xb<x)m,  or  jajbjm,  to  pray,  to  en- 
^at. 

3<xba;t,  or  j<Ljjea;i,  a  dog,  a  mas- 
tiff. 

3<ibu;|e,  a  thief 

3<xbajj;m  and  jojb;m,  to  steal. 

Jaf,  or  japa,  a  hook,  or  any 
curved  mstniment;  is  like  the 
Hebrew  D,  which  means  a  crook- 
edness or  curvature. —  Vtd.  Opi-- 
tiu^s  Lexic  Hence  the  name 
of  the  letter  p. 

Jajrann,  henbane. 

3a^,  a  cleft  or  chink. 

3^jixe,  leaky,  full  of  chinks. 

^a^ab,  a  cleft.  ; 

ga^db  and  sájajm,  to  split 

3a;,  or  jáoj,  a  lie,  or  untruth ;  jo, 
idem. 

Jajbne,  the  plur.  of  raBa,  a  smith. 

3<i)Bneacb,  the  smith's  trade. 

3íi;Bée<xc,  a  person  in  want;  also 
one  that  is  constant!^'  craving  for 
relief;  also  complainant,  queri- 
monious ;  ©x.  bujije  jájBteac,  a 
querulous  man. 

S<X)bBJn,  a  little  study  or  closet» 

3<xj  je,  a  proud  coxcomb. 

3<^;Te,  stammering  or  stuttering. 

3<X7l  and  jal,  smoke,  vapour, 
fumes. 

3<xile,  or  ja;le,  the  stomach ;  ana- 
logous to  the  Frenchgiieule,  tlie 
throat;  henc«  the  Latin  gula 
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means  gluttony. 

3a;leab  and  5<Xjl;ní),  to  evaporate. 

3<xjl;n,  a  parasite. 

3<x;lme(xcb^  flattery^  soothing. 

3<x;U,  or  <xi)ja;U,  he  spoke  to; 
vid.  ixjalla. 

3<X)Uce<i^c,  a  duck  or  drake. 

3<x;Ue<xc,  the  gum. 

3^fUé<U7^  a  strange  or  foreign 
bird. 

3d;U;a/7,  a  dart,  or  arrow. 

3a;U;<3in,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Fir^bolgSy  or  Belgians^  a 
colony  that  came  to  Ireland  be- 
fore the  Scots.  From  this  tribe 
of  Belgiima,  C6;Te  3<^;U;an,  the 
Irish  name  of  the  province  of 
lieinster,  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. 

3<tjUji!),  to  hurt. 

3a;ll;ri),  Galway^  the  chief  city  of 
the  province  of  Connaught 

3<xjtl/^<xc,  an  earwig,  a  very  nim- 
ble insect,  dangerous  to  come 
near  persons'  ears. 

J^LjAeo;),  a  skin  or  hide. 

3<3Ljm5;n,  a  skillet 

3ajn,  jajflijcoic,  and  xajnjii),  sand. 

'i^jrif  clapping  of  hands,  applause. 

Jújjjcedp,  a  pillory,  a  pair  of 
stocks. 

3<x;ne,  hunger,  scarcity. 

JiJijne,  a  shaft ;  also  sand. 

jAjneomoi/tt:,  a  sandy-stone. 

3<xj;7eo;;t,  an  archer. 

Jaj/jj,  jet,  or  agate-stooe. 

Z^jnmQ)!),  sandy ;  le  clocajB  jajn- 
mejn,  w^h  gravel  stones. 

3<x;nne,  poorer;  the  comparat  of 
^Mn^  poor,  needy. 

JÍLjnne,  a  reed  or  cane,  an  arrow; 
com  b;;teac  le  jájnne,  straight 
as  an  arrow. 

3<xj/7ne,  scarcity  ;  from  joun, 
scarce. 

36i;n/7eac,  a  place  where  reeds  or 
canes  grow. 

3á;ft,  an  outcry,  a  rejoicing,  also 


laughter ;    bo    j\)n 
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laughed ;  ja;;t  jola,  a  lamenta- 
ble weeping,  or  outcry. 

3<x;/tKe  and  j<x;/iBe<xct:,  roughness, 
harshness,  tartness. 

3<y;tK-é<3Lbac,  a  coarse  garment 

3aj/tb'eojl,  big-lipped. 

Jaj^b-f-ynn,  rough  weather,  a  tem- 
pest, or  violent  storm ;  Wei. 
garu'hin. 

Jajftbeacuy,  pleasure,  joyfulness; 
j3i;ftbe<Xjr,  idem, 

3á;;tb;án,  a  guardian. 

35^)n^|5^^  ^^  S^j^bulab,  a  re- 
joicing, or  congratulatmg. 

3á;ftb;m  and  jíi;;tb;j;m,  to  rejoice, 
or  be  glad. 

3<X7;tb;n,  a  ^rden ;  joi/i/iM,  idem. 

3á;;te,  laughter. 

3<x;ne,  reparation,  or  amendment ; 
also  good  luck  or  auspices;  ex. 

anspiciis  nattts  est.— in  Vit  S. 
Patric. 

3á;/ie<x?>,  a  bawling  or  calling. 

3<)^;;te<xb,  a  vault 

3a;;tpecc,  gelasinus,  a  dimple,  or 
dent  on  the  cheek. 

3<x;;iT,  a  diver,  or  a  cormorant; 
and  5<xj;t^jé<xnn,  idem. 

Z^)i^t^^^9  a  niece. 

Z<^)t%)^>  dun^  ordure. 

3<^?;*5;neiadiver. 

3<^;nS;^e,  a  pilgrim's  habit;  j<x;/t. 
jjn,  iflfem. 

3ix;;t;b,  short,  lately;  comparat 
j<x;^be,  sooner. 

3<ij;ile6j,  garlic. 

3áMjm,  to  extoU,  to  rejoice,  to 
laugh;  Gr.  xaipi»)^  saudeo;  bo 
3Íij;te<xba;t  <x;3  pobuC  the  people 
rejoiced. 

3a;;i;ni),  to  call,  to  bawl,  or  shout; 
5a;^;iD  <x;ft,  I  call  upon  him; 
jajftebj^,  let  them  shout ;  also 
to  invite ;  j<x;ftjm-/xojle,  a  con- 
vocation; 5<xjwm-jjoUa,  a  cri- 
er. 

3<xiftjm,  a  tide,  a  calling,  or  quali-* 
fication. 
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3<Xí/<n)jm,  to  call,  to  qualify,  to 
dub. 

Jaj/ijnjeon,  a  niece. 

3<xj/tft<x;m,  a  short  form,  or  com- 
pendium. 

3ij/i/tf:;iic,  a  raven  or  vulture. 

3<^;f^ft;jé<xc,  rocky,  full  of  rocks 

*  or  cliffs. 

3i^jft;<^<3Lma;l,  wanton. 
33ij/i/^ari)l<3icb,      lewdness, 

bauchery. 
3<x;^y^)cle,  a  short  life  ;    from 

^cc^jxfi,  short,  and  ;reicle,  fdO- 

3<xl,  life;  Lat.  scectuimi,  Gall. 

siecle. 
3<^Jfit:e,  a  narrow  path, 
gajfttejl,  a  garter. 
3<^ Jr>  ^  torrent,  or  stream ;  plur. 

Zlf)^  I  rectius  c^jf  and  c^jfe ; 

plur.  c^yp^- 
3<^;r^,  a  gm  or  trap  to  ensnare 

*  rats,  deer,  or  any  b^^t ;  3<xjyte, 
the  same. 

3<^jy^jbe<xy,  painting. . 

Jdjy-je,  bravery,  feats  of  arms; 
lucbja^y-re,  brave  men. 

3<^;y^e<xmajl,  valiant,  warlike, 
brave. 

3<^Jy^eari)l<icb,  the  doing  valiant 
actions. 

3<'^;y-j;i)eac,  a  champion;  rectius 
Z<Xf  fcjúidc,  from  to^,  a  war- 
rior, and  fcj^i,  a  shield;  vid. 
Z<Xf  and  Tikffx^,  infra. 

'^o^jfjmyiouow;  Au^.'Sax.  gush. 

3<^Jj^e  and  5<iijfte<x;,  a  snare, 
gin,  or  trap,  a  wile ;  a  r)Tújrt)h 
<xn  ó;áB<x;l,  i»  insidiis  DiaooU; 

■  vid.  5<x/^. 

Z<^Jf^^>  *o  trepan,  or  deceive. 

3<^;rt:;/7,  a  crafty  fellow ;  also  in- 
genious, thrifty ;  c^jftjnyidem; 
CiX]fcji)cloc,  a  little  bird  of  the 

'  same  size  with  a  wren. 

Z^jtjn,  a  brief,  an  abridgment 

Jal  and  ja;l,  smoke,  vapour,  ex- 
halation; Eat  caligo. 

Jal,  a  puff,  or  cale,  a  steam,  also 
heat;  Lat.  c(Ueo,  to  be  hot;  roil 
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jaoj^,  a  gale  of  wind. 


3<U,  a  blast,  or  flame;  ;<xl  fujfy  a 

blast  or  flame  of  straw. 
3<xl,  warfare,  a  batde.  &c. ;  júla 

ao^np/i,  a  duel;  also  courage, 

valour. 
3<xl  and  jool,  kindred,  relations. 
3<xU6<if  ,  a  parasite.    ^ 
3<^l<^c,  valour,  courage,  fortitude; 

also  valiant,  brave ;  buoic  xotlcic, 

buacay",  the  brave  or  valiant; 

Tiilann,  wfem. 
3<u<U)n,  an  enemy ;  Wei.  gelyn. 
JfiXOi\iy  a  disease,  or  distemper ;  pi. 

3ala/c<xj;i,  or  <xb  jixlaxi^aji,  they 
spoke  to;  from  <L;j<LUoib. 

Jalba,  rigour,  hardness;  Latin, 
chalybsy  steel. 

3a16<xÍ57W)í  to  be  hot  or  warm. 

3<xlKo^ac,  the  French  pox. 

S^^ljab,  stout,  valiant,  a  cham- 
pion. 

3<xt;a,  a  helmet,  or  military  cap,  a 
hat;  Lat  ^alea. 

3<iU,  according  to  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  signifles 
an  Englishman ;  as,  yean-jUjU, 
the  old  English,  or  Strongbo- 
nians.  The  Danes  or  any  other 
foreigners  are  in  Irish  writings 
called  3<3^jU ;  but  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  ^all),  the 
Gauls,  those  from  ancient  Graul, 
now  called  France. — Vid.  Re- 
marks on  the  letter  <(. 

3<xU,  a  rock,  oi  stone ;  plur.  jtxjl- 
le<xcu;l). 

^o^U,  a  cock;  Lat  gallus;  also  a 
swan. 

3<xU-t:;uimp<x,  a  trumpet,  or  cla- 
rion. 

3<^Ua,  brightness,  beauW. 

3<xlljnT<x,  a  district  in  Meath,  an- 
cientiy  belonging  to  a  tribe  of 
tfie  0'Qaonja;^<i;b,  or  Hen- 
nessys ;  it  was  called  3^jU;n;e- 
bej,  to  distinguish  it  from  3<^l- 
l;njamo;t,  now  the. barony  of 
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Gralen^  in  the  County  of  Mayo^ 
anciently  the  estate  of  the  O'Ha- 

•  ras,  descended  from  Co^moc 
Júljnjoc,  great  grandson  of 
Ol;ol-ólaiT)9  King  of  Munster  and 
Le<xé  (Do;5  in  me  banning  of 
the  third  century. 

3<xlluc,  a  rat 

2<xUi/n(Xc,  soap. 

3<xlmú  and  Talbtx,  hardness. 

^otlftú^úb^  divination. 

Jaltac,  or  Tallt:<ic,aGaul. —  Vid. 
'  Lhuyd  ArchceoL  tit.  1.  pag.  23. 
col.  3. 

3<xm<i7ne<ic,  jo  j<xmii;ne<3Lc,  scarce- 
ly, liardly. 

Jamajuj^e,  scarcity. 

J^^xtiuy  a  fool  or  stupid  person;  is 
the  same  in  letters  and  sound 
with  the  Hebrew  iOJI,   which 

•  means  a  camel,  the  most  stupid 
of  all  beasts.— Firf.  Isa.  21.  7. 

3<imdl,  or  carnal,  a  camel. 

2<MÍ),  winter ;  Com.  gu(w. 

Jaiihxnn,  a  ditch. 

3armxnf<<3L,  the  place  called  J/i/tay, 
in  the  County  of  Mayo. 

Jamnac,  ,t^w/.  jaBujn,  a  stripper, 
or  unbuUed  cow. 

Jamujn,  or  jabu^n,  a  calf,  a  year- 
ling; roa5-5<xBu;n,  a  bear;  ja- 
bu;n-;t4Í<xb,  a  yearling  deer. 

3<i/),  without;  Lat  sine;  j^M  5;i, 
«we  auro;  t<xj7  m^CySinefilio; 
dim  can  and  ceo;}  in  old  parch- 
ments. 

3<3^na;l,  a  rail,  a  fold. 

3A/75a;b,  falsehood,  deceit. 

3<^''S<x;beac,  false,  deceitful ;  also 
pitiful,  narrow-hearted. 

3<3^5a;beacc,  craft,  knavery,  de- 
ceit 

3<inWi  scarce,  little,  short. 

3<J^w<i;li  lattices. 

2ai7fta,  a  gander. 

Jantan,  hunger, 

^aob,  a  swan. 

Jfi^ojy  prudence^  wisdom. 

Jao;,  or  t5,  an  untruth,  or  lie. 
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3<xo;beanta,  idle,  slothful. 

3ao;bean,  a  false  colour,  a  counter- 
feit 

3<xo;b)Ot,  an  Irishman ;  also  a 
Highlander  of  Scotland. 

^ao;l,  a  family  or  kindred ;  jrea/t 
joojl,  a  kinsman ;  b;iiita^n- 
jao;!,  a  man  of  the  same  tnoe 
or  clan. 

3<xojlea;,  the  Irish  tongue. 

3<xojne,  good. 

Jaojne,  goodness,  honesty. 

3ao;;r  and  jaoj^*,  'wisdom,  pru- 
dence. 

3ao;é,  from  jaot,  wind. 

Jaojé^eo  J,  a  blast,  or  blowing. 

JaolaiD,  to  break. 

Jao^p'^e,  a  whirlwind. 

Jao/^mart  and  jaopiwft,  prudent, 
skilful;  xaoc,  idem. 

^aot^  a  aart;  also  a  stitch,  or 
shooting  pain. 

Jaot,  the  wind;  jaot  jtáab,  a 
blasting  wind ;  jaoc  jjúaj^be- 
á;/?,  a  whirlwind ;  an  fab  jaojte, 
a  tempest. 

^aoé,  tlie  sea. 

3aoc,  wise,  prudent. 

3áoc, pains;  jiiota  jnméobanaca, 
interior  pams. 

Jaot,  theft;  mná-jaojce,  thievish 
women. 

Jaota,  streams  left  at  low  water. 

3<xoéac  and  jaotánac,  windy  ; 
jaotri)U/t,  idem. 

3<x6tii)a;t,  painful ;  cnéab. 

3áotma/t,  a  ])amful  wound. 

3áotma;;ieact,  pain  or  great  an- 
guish proceedmg  from  a  sick- 
ness or  wound.  This  word  is 
common  in  old  writings  of  me- 
dicine. 

3<i^ot/taJj)m,  to  winnow. 

3art,  desert^  merit,  or  commen- 
dation. 

3a;t,  near,  nigh  to;  anja/i,  near, 
at  hand ;  bo  b^a;b  ajno^/t  an- 
^a^,  tlie  time  drew  near;  /t5-  • 
ja/t,  very  nigh ;  com-ja/i,  equally 
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nea]%  also  short,  not  lon^  since ; 
^jmrjjx  3<X;t,  a  short  time,  or 
while. 

3<x^<i  and  ^^fi<ycy  useful,  profitable, 
near,  neighbouring. 

3a;t<ibún,  bran ;  Gr.  tcvpn^ia. 

Ja/tabiin  and  Te<x»i;tab3i/7,  a  re- 
gister, a  note  Book. 

Ja/Kib,  a  gratuity. 

3<xn<x;leam2ut<xjfi,  the  great  grand- 
lather's  sister. 

3<3^ftani),  to  gratify. 

Z^fiixrlD^ll  and  jaftamujl,  near, 
neighbouring ;  also  useful,  com- 
modious. 

Z^nbj),  an  underwood,  a  forest,  or 
thicket;  joi/t/tSii},  idem,  a  grove, 
or  wood. 

3<'^/ta&a;ft,  a  great  grandfather; 
júftatajft,  j<irt<ic<x;t,  proavtis. 

JoiftbanoLc,  rude,  raw,  inexpe- 
rienced. 

3<x;tB,  rough,  rugged,  uneven, 
coarse :  it  is  often  used  in  com- 
positions, as  ja^tB-tOnn,  a  bois- 
terous wave;  X^)j^h'rjn,  a  tem- 
pest :  hence  me  Celtic  name  of 
the  river  Grarumna  in  Languedoc, 
composed  of  Z<X/tB,  pronounced 
garv;  and  ixnoajn,  river;  Lat 
amnis. 

3<XftBac,  a  grandson. 

3<X|tBii)t:,  a  rough  place. 

^AftBclabab,  a  coarse  blanket,  or 
coverlet 

3<Xfi6-cala;;,  a  frize  coat. 

JaftB-jiipeam,  gravel. 

JúftBlocc,  a  crag,  a  thicket 

JSi^ba,  a  guard;  also  a  garrison. 

3áftba  and  joy^bjo,  a  garden; 
jái;tba  fjnedmj?^,  a  vineyard. 

S^/tj,  austere,  fierce,  cruel;  also 
rough,  firm;  also  sore. 

3<^ft;<xcb,  rudeness,  roughness,  cru- 
elty ;  also  soreness. 

3V^<xc,  an  infant  lately  bom ;  so 

called  from  his  screaming ;  also 

any  naked,    idle,    or    starving 

child;  Scot,  garíach,  a  bastora. 
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3<Xftlac,  a  mole. 

3<^ftm<xb,  a  calling. 

3<X;tmab5;ft,  a  crier,  a  proclaimer. 

3<L;tma;n,  a  post  or  pillar,  abeam; 
^^Uf  b<x  coy-mujl  cjt<u)n  <xjab  le 
ja^majn  p;jeabOft<x,  and  the 
staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  wea- 
ver's beam ;  T^jimain,  idem. 

3<x;tman,  a  gallows;  cá<xn  Loc<x 
3<iftn)<xn,  the  haven  of  Loch 
Garman,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford. 

3<iftiT)át<xj;i,  a  great  grandmother. 

Ja/tS;  je,  ihe  next. 

3<ifift<U7,  a  strong  horse,  a  hackney 
ot  work  horse ;  perhaps  a  dimin. 
of  T<xB<X;t,  a  horse;  pronounced 
ana  written  jea^ftiin,  or  g;o/t- 

3<x^;i<Ln,  vid.  ^aftSin. 

3a^/t-Buá;ceac,  clamorous,  noisy. 

%<iHf\iiXy  a  garden. 

3<i;t/i;f:;<xc,  a  glutton. 

Z<^jijiid)n,  a  crier,  a  bawler. 

3<Xftt:,  liberality,  generosity,  boun- 
ty. 

3<X;tt:,  a  head. 

3<i;trSin,  a  bonnet,  a  cap,  or  hat 

Z^jiiiX  and  jáftftta,  a  shout  or 
great  cry,  a  bawling,  or  crying 
out 

Ja/túoL,  a  great  grand-child's  grand 
child,  aanepos. 

Jay,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  an  herb, 
a  bough  or  sprout;  hence  2<i;r 
signifies  a  growing  boy  or  youth ; 
also  a  military  servant;  plur. 
S<i/M<x,  or  5a;r^<xb,  signifying  a 
band  of  domestic  troops  or  at- 
tendants of  a  great  man,  and 
ancient^r  all  mercenary  soldiers : 
it  is  of*^  the  same  grammatical 
construction  with  m<xc,  plur.  ma- 
c/t<i.  In  Welsh  and  Armoric 
gtuzs  signifies  the  same  thing; 
and  in  Irench  goujai  de  Varmee^ 
is  a  camp-servant  The  above 
yyf  and  xay/wt  is  the  radix  of 
tne  word  UtuaX<B  and  Gem^  of 
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the  Grauls  and  Germans. 

Z^f,  strength ;  ako  anger,  wrath : 
more  commonly  written  jujr. 

3<iy,  at,  to,  into. 

3<3^y<X)iD,  to  sprout,  or  shoot  forth. 

3<^y*-cortbc<xc,  a  midwife. 

'i^ffi<xi>,  the  plur.  of  jay,  qtéod 

*  vid. 

3a;rt:,  a  snare,  a  wile ;  jo  beaTloi, 
w  j<xBé<io;  a  an  j<3i;;<^e  le);r,  lest 
you  should  be  ensnared  thereby, 
also  a  blast;  jay^  jao;te,  a 
blast  of  wind. 

3<^p:,  an  old  woman ;  Armor,  gasty 
a  whore. 

Jayta,  or  jay^a,  ingenious,  witty, 
skilful ;  macárí)  ja;rta,  an  inge- 
•  nious  youth;  noc  fejnnjOf  jO 
5a;^a  a;/t  clii);treac,  that  plays 
very  well,  or  judiciouisly,  on  the 
harp;  like  castUf  femin.  otcas- 
tusy  chaste;  just  as  agna,  qd. 
vid.  is  like  the  Greek  ayva  and 
ayvEia.  This  word  is  at  present 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  means 
a  tricking, cheatingfellow;  hujne 
ja;rt:a. 

Z^ft^ty  in^uity,  skill. 

Z^/yo^,  a  wile,  a  trick. 

'i^i,  a  spear  or  javelin ;  also  a  ray 
or  betun;  toh  a  njaéajB,  with 
their  javeuns;  jac  jftejne,  a 
sun-beam. 

3é,  jéb,  or  jéab,  a  goose;  and 
plural  jena,  or  jeanajB,  ceese. 

'Z^yProcey  or  c;a,  who?  which? 
wliat?  je  b2i;i  noajnCj/t,  who  of 
our  clan  or  people ;  jé  ay,  from 
what  place. 

Je,  and  je  to,  although  ;  je  trajno, 
although  I  be. 

S^aBab  and  jeaBajm,  to  be  found, 
to  behave,  to  be ;  bo  TeaBa;m;b 
tí;le  hiXfy  we  will  all  cGe ;  xeoS- 
éa/t  m;y)  jo  noajc  o/tt:,  I  will 
deal  well  with  you;  mil  jejb- 
cea/i  an  jabíi;;e,  if  the  thief  be 
found;  bo  je;B  fé  loct,  he 
findeth  fault. 
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JeaBtiij^ea/;,  fear,  dread. 

3^<xcba;beacb,  a  debate. 

3eab,  a  buttock  or  haunch. 

3eab,  a  spot;  a  star  in  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse  or  any  other 
beast. 

3eab,  a  small  plot  of  ground. 

3éab,  vid.  56,  a  goose. 

Jeabay,  a  pike  or  jack. 

Sear,  or  jeuj,  a  bough  or  branch, 
a  limb  or  member;  páoj  jéa- 
TajB  tjÚTiX  bojfie  mojfte,  under 
me  thick  boughs  of  a  thick 
oak. 

Jéajac,  or  jej  jeomajl,  branched, 
having  boughs  or  branches. 

Jeajam,  to  branch  or  bud,  to 
sprout  forfli. 

Jeal,  fair,  white,  bright;  o;bce 
jeal,  a  bright  night ;  Gr.  KoXog, 
pulcher. 

JealacSin,  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
of  the  eyes. 

Jealac,  wid  genit  jealujbe,  the 
moon:  it  comes  from  jeat,  white 
or  bright,  as  doth  the  gole  of  the 
Welsh,  which  means  the  light, 
also  lunacy;  pea/t  jealu^b,  a 
lunatic  person. 

^ealab,  Whiteness,  also  the  dawn ; 
jeralab  an  Vxo^y  the  clearing  up 
or  dawning  of  ttie  day. 

Jealajm  and  jealajx^m,  to  whiten, 
to  make  white,  to^lanch. 

JealSin,  whiteness ;  jealíicán,  the 
same ;  jealacán  o;Be,  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

JealBan,  or  jeaUin,  a  sparrow. 

Jeall  and  jjall,  a  pledge,  a  mort- 
gage; t)0  cu;;ieamaft  a/t  Bj»a^- 
;ia;nn  a  njeall,  we  mortgaged 
our  lands;  jan  xeall  nSib^a;;- 
be,  without  pledge  or  hostage; 
vid.  5jiiUa. 

3eallabj  a  promise;  tajyejeol- 
lab  bo  mnáoj,  he  hath  betrotíied 
a  wife. 

Jeallab  and  jeaUa;m,  to  promise 
or  devote ;  ma/i  bo  jeall  ye,  as 
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he  promised. 

3eall<xri)na,  a  promising,  or  pro- 
mise ;  bo  fiéjjx  <x  jedUamna,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise. 

JeixUamajn,  promise  or  vow;  jeol- 
lixmjn  -pof  <x,  a  marriage  con- 
tract ;  le  jeallama;/)  <lí}id<x  bo, 
by  promising  him  his  life. 

Jealoj,  salmon -trout,  or  a  white 
salmon. 

Jeixlta,  whitened;  fe<x;t  jealta 
eubaj  J,  a  fuller. 

3ealt<xc,  fearful,  jealous,  asto- 
nished. 

3ealta;^e,  jealousy. 

3edlt:a;5;m,  to  dread  or  fear. 

Jeam,  a  gem,  or  jewel. 

JeanoSmac,  a  servant,  a  lacquey. 

Jeamtx/i,  a  blade  of  com;  also 
com  in  grass  or  blade. 

3eM,  fondness ;  also  love. 

3e<in,awoman;  ;n-je<U7,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

^eanoc,  greedy,  covetous. 

Jeanacb,  chastity. 

Jeonajbjm,  to  deride. 

3e(3U)<xj;i,  January;  call;on  jea- 
na;ft,  the  calends  of  January. 

3e<xnajfi,  was  conceived  or  bom ; 
from  the  verb  jeixnajm,  or  jj- 
/7;nf),  Lat.  gemtus,  Gr.  yivoiJLoi, 
nascor,  gignor^  sum;  jecuxx^ft 
piitt:^a;cc  <i  J^lemptro;;!,  St 
Patrick  was  bom  at  Nempthur, 
in  North  Britain ;  ^leoimtu/t, 
i.  e.  iuji  fsíeíxmbíi,  tupis  cteles- 
tis;  jena;;i  port  meobon  májie, 
nata  est  in  ineaio  campo. — Via. 
Brogan  in  Vita  S.  Brigida?. 

Seanoimlacb,  grace,  beauty,  come- 
liness. 

JeoixxmujI,  gracefiil,  comely. 

3e<xn<x^,  chastity. 

Jcixnaj^'ixc,  chaste,  modest. 

Jeanjajm,  to  strike  or  beat. 

Seonmcncf,  a  chestnut 

JeODmnajbe,  pure,  chaste,  incor- 
mpt 

Seanmnotíbeúct,  chastity. 
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3eii/t  and  jeii^;^,  short,  shortly^ 

Jéaftajíib  and  jéa/uÍT<xb,  a  soli- 
citing, or  enticmg ;  aSso  a  sharp- 
ening. 

3é<i;i<i;5;m,  to  sharpen. 

Jea^ajt:,  holy,  a  samt 

3e<x^<x;t:,  wise,  prudent 

3ea/t<x;t:,  a  virgm;  vid.  je/iajc.  • 

3ea/tano  and  jéa/t<xm,  to  whet  or 
sharpen. 

Jedftan,  a  complaint,  a  supplica- 
tion, or  remonstrance;  a  groan 
or  sigh. 

JeúftSinajm,  to  accuse,  to  com* 
plain. 

JciX/tb,  a  scab;  pi.  jea^tba,  also 
the  itch ;  jej^tb,  pi. 

Jetx/tba,  bran.  • 

3e<Xfib<xc,  scabby ;  also  msged. 

3e<X/tb<X7m,  to  grieve,  to  nurt,  or 
wound. 

3ea/tCi)L;/"edb,  smartness,  brisk- 
ness. 

3ea/tc5;y-e,  subtlety,  sagacity. 

3éa;t-ca;y^<xc,  ingenious,  subtle. 

Jeo/trtcuiT,  chickens. — Malt.  23. 
37. 

Jeoiftj,  a  blotch,  or  bile. 

JedfiT,  fierce,  cmel. 

3e<\;tj<x,  a  short  dart  or  javelin. 

3^f<-jltt2i7y,  a  gloss,  or  short 
note. 

3éaft-lean<ijm,  to  pursue  eagerly ; 
also  to  persecute. 

3é<X;t-le<Lnaíi)u;n,  persecution. 

JéiXft-majúb,  a  sarcasm,  or  bitter 
jest   ^ 

Jeaftfttxb,  ^a  tax  or  tribute ;  co;m- 
jea/t/toib,  a  shot,  share,  or  reck- 
oning.^ 

Jea^tftab  and  jeUfift<xjno,  to  cut; 
also  to  bite  or  gnaw ;  a;<  nA 
je<xjt^<xb  JJÚ  pjopiJB,  being  rent 
m  pieces. 

3eaftfiab-jttj/tt:,  a  quail. 

Jea^ftan,  a  work-horse,  a  hack. 

3eii/t;t-jp;<ib,  a  hare. 

3eá^;i-ro;;inD,  an  abstract,  or 
aDridgment 
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3^ft^ju;n,  a  horse-leech. 

'^ea/t/toj,  fortune,  fate,  destiny. 

Jeot/t-prxxcc,  severity. 

^ea/tt:,  milk. 

JecifttÓjft,  a  carver,  a  hewer ;  jea/t- 
ib)j\  connu]h,  a  wood-cutter. 

3é<X;iúj^eacb,  railing,  satirizing. 

Jeu/iu;  j;m,  to  whet  or  sharpen ; 
also  to  scold  or  exasperate. 

^ea/iú/),  a  gerund.  ^ 

3ea/-aand  jea^-ai),  a  conjecture 
or  guess ;  ^qíXjt^  b^tonoa  Ó/ici- 
o;beacta,  a  nice  kind  of  the 
Druidish  sorcery,  explained  at 
large  by  Dr.  Keating. 

'^e^fiXtHxn,  a  shrub. 

3ea;<-abó)/i,  a  wizard,  or  charmer. 

3cci;^abo;i<icb,  divination,  sorcery. 

3ea;^<xm,  to  divine,  or  foretell. 

3ea/-/iOjab,  superstition. 

3ea;<-t:,  or  ^jOft,  barm. 

3ea;rtal,  a  deed,  or  fact. 

3e<x;<-t:al,  want,  need,  necessity. 

%e<yt,  milk. 

JeatiX,  a  gate. 

^éb,  a  goose ;  vid.  ;é. 

S^^Beal,  and  ^ecXl,  a  pledge. 

S^jBeal  or  je^lijol,  and  sometimes 
written  xe;ri);ol,  chains,  fetters, 
also  confinement ;  pi."  ^ejBleac, 
5)bl;b,  and  j^bleacoi^B;  cean- 
TOjlte  a  n;e)él)B,  tied  in  fetters. 
This  word  corresponds  not  only 
with  the  Hebrew,  but  also  with 
the  Chaldaean,  Syrian,  and  Ara- 
bic languages,  in  the  aflSnity  of 
sound  and  letters,  as  well  as  in 
the  identity  of  sense  and  mean- 
ing ;  since  m  the  said  dialects  it 
is  written  hM,  compes,  as  in 
Psalm  105.  18.  and  JPsalm  149. 
8.  and  in  our  Irish  dialect  je- 
hcixl,  or  ceBeal;  vid.  jaBa;!, 
supra. 

3e;B;m,  to  obtain,  to  get 

3éjB;0n,  fetters,  prison;  also  any 
great  distress ;  plur.  jé;Bjo- 
n<x;B. 

Z^l^Jff  a  valley.    • 
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3e;Bl;j;m,  to  fetter,  or  put  in 
chains ;  also  to  pledge,  to  mort- 

-  gage- 

S^jbeal,  a  fan. 

3e;Ip;teaj;t<xb,  a  stipulation. 

3e;l;0;-,  traftic. 

3e;Ue,  gives  or  fetters. 

3é;Ue,  submission. 

3^;lljjjm,  to  serve,  to  obey,  to  do 
homage. 

3Jé;ll;m,  idem. 

3e;U;oy,  kindness,  friendship. 

3é;U/";ne,  submission,  homage ;  a 
njéjllf ;ne  m;c  máj^e,  in  servi- 
twjtlii  MaricB. 

3e;lm;n,  a  pilchard. 

^cjlt:,  or  j|nTe;lt:,  pasture. 

X^jlt:,  a  wild  man  or  woman,  one 
that  inhabits  woods  or  deserts ; 
from  the  Irish  co;U  and  cojllte, 
woods ;  Wei.  guylht^  a  wild 
man;  and  Wei.  gaM^yrfA,  wood. 
This  Irish  word  jejlc  and  coali- 
te, and  the  Latin  national  word 
Celt^y  the  Celts,  have  an  affinity 
with  the  Hebrew  word  D^p,  re- 
fugiumy  because  the  Celtce  fre- 
quented woods  and  groves  either 
for  their  places  of  refuge  and 
residence,  or  to  perform  their 
religious  rites  and  other  cere- 
monies.—  Vid.  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
Germ,  et  Ccesar.  Commentar. 

3é;me<xn,  restraint,  bondage. 

3é;ri)leacb,  a  bond,  or  chain. 

Jejm^e,  winter;  ran  njejB/te,  in 
the  winter ;  or.  x^'^"'  ^*' 
hyemSyOX  hibernum  tempus. 

Jejm/tciXb  and  jejm;t;no,  to  winter, 
to  take  winter  quarters;  jejm- 
;te5ca;b,  they  shall  winter. 

3é;me<xb  and  jejipfteixb,  to  bellow, 
to  low ;  Lat.  gemoy  gemere. 

3éjní);teac,  the  lowing  or  bellowing 
of  cattle. 

3e;n,  a  conception,  an  offepring; 
has  an  affinity  with  the  Gr.  «ys- 
VOC5  and  Lat  genus  ;  as  jepjii), 
to  beget,  hath  vrith  yivofxau 
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Jejn,  a  w«dge. 

3ej77e<3Lb,  generation;  also  a  spring- 
ing, or  bringing  forth. 

Jejnealac,  a  genealogy,  a  pedi- 
gree, a  family. 

3e;ne<jLmujn,  a  birth;  5  n<3L  je;- 
neamujn  ;o  <x  Bá;^,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death. 

3^jne<Xftiilta,  general. 

3e  jneos,  a  gem. 

3e;n;m,  or  5Jn;m,  to  beget  chil- 
dren, to  generate ;  bo  jejn 
iíhjMxham  1f<y<yc,  Abraham  be- 
gat Isaac ;  5;nj:jb  tu  m;c  c-^uf 
jn-^c^riiX,  thou  shalt  beget  sons 
and  daughters;  Greek,  yivo- 
fiai. 

3^;njol<xc,  a  family ;  vid.  jejnea- 
lac. 

JejnmotA,  except,  save  only;  ex. 
bo  ma;tBab  u;le  jáb  re^nmoca 
óomnall,  they  were  all  slain  ex- 
cept Daniel ;  md.  ce^nmota. 

S&Jiiteojft,  a  sower  or  planter. 

3e;/)t:;lea;f,  Paganism,  idolatry; 
^ejT)tl)^e^f9idem;  hence  5e;n- 
tjljjeactr,  and  sometimes  pro- 
nounced b;nt;l;je<xct:,  signifies 
witchcraft. 

3ej;<,  suet,  tallow;  Tej;i-c<xo;t<xc, 
suet;  je;r-bam,  tallow. 

Jéjfte,  more  sharp,  more  harsh. 

Jéjfte,  jé  j/ieucb,  and  jej^t,  sharp- 
ness, sourness,  or  tartness. 

S^jfteac,  greasy. 

3é)ftjn)  and  5é;/i;j;m,  to  whet; 
also  to  grease. 

JéjftjncleAcb,^  sagacity,  subtlety. 

3éjfi-ii);n;tijab,  a  gloss  or  short 
comment 

3e);inéal,  a  granary. 

3e;ft^e,  a  brief,  an  abridgment 

3e;;tn;n,  a  snare. 

3é;/t;i;re<ic,,a  girl. 

3ej;i^-y^)<xt:,  a  short  shield. 

Je;^,  an  order,  or  custom ;  jea/*<x 
nd  CeaAfidc,  the  customs  of 
Tara. 

Z^jf,  a  vow^  or  pax>teBting  ag^nst 


3> 

a  thing,  an  indispensable  injunc- 
tion or  prohibitiíMi;  ex.  ^f  jejjr 
b<iri)y-<x  Be;t  iX  mbjttnpn  <xon- 
bOftuj^,  I  am  forbidden  to  live 
or  be  in  a  house  of  one  door ; 
vid.  jeaya. 
Zejfy  a  prayer. 

3e;V-e<xy  búaft  namab  jr^ti  fleaia, 
tnat  obtains  the  cattle  of  nis 
foes  by  the  power  of  his  lances. 

Sejyeab,  entreaty. 

3ej;<-)le,  as  tuac-jejprjle,  a  terri- 
tory of  the  King's  County,  the 
ancient  estate  of  the  O'Hivir- 
gins. 

^en,  a  sword. 

3en,  a  hurt  or  wound ;  peAfi  boba 
jeana,  a  man  that  inflicts  wounds. 

3ei)Cft;o^,  a  sword-belt 

3enbe<xbam,  to  fence. 

3enb;teaj7<x;fte,  a  fencer. 

JenbfteanaiD,  to  fence,  to  scuflfle. 

3ene;tálcd,  general,  universal. 

Jentljbeac,  a  Gentile,  a  Heathen. 

3eócac,  a  stroller,  a  vagabond,  or 
vagrant;  also  a  low,  parasite. 

Seocixijjm,  to  act  th?  vagrant,  to 
strole. 

3eocam<x;l,  strolling,  vagrant 

3e6ct6j;i,  a  reveller,  debauchee. 

3éob-lan/j,  a  goose-pen. 

Jeojnoi,  a  hurt  or  wound. 

3e5;lfte<xn,  a  fan. 

3e3;/),  a  confused  noise. 

3e5)n,  a  fool,  a  foolish  person. 

'^eúfc.t><xn,  a  shaft  or  arrow ;  also 
a  small  stalk ;  Lat  arundo. 

3eó;r<3Ln,  the  belly. 

3e6t,  for  jaoc,  wind. 

3e6&,  the  sea  or  ocean. 

JecajTt,  to  hurt,  or  wound. 

"^eufcajjxe^c,  strict,  rigorous. 

ijoboij/t,  a  prostitute,  or  whore. 

3;dl,  the  cheek,  or  jaw;  jjixll, 
idemi  WeLkill. 

3;dlEftar,  a  neck-clotfa>  a  cravat. 

3;aU,  theiaw. 

3;dU<i>  softness. 
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3;<iU,  and  j;áUa^  hostages;  also 
a  pledge. 

Zí^^T  and  je;b;^,  a  glen  or  val- 
ley. 

3;bne,  thread. 

3ji>ne,  aba/ic  leaja,  a  cupping- 
horn. 

3;bne,  a  greyhound;  jjbne  50;!- 
t:ac,  signifies  a  hungry  hound.  ^ 

3;^,  who,  what;  j}ó  be  <X;t  b;t, 
whoever,  whatsoever. 

3)i>>  though  or  although,  never- 
theless :  but  in  this  last  sense  it 
is  generally  written  jjbeab. 

3;5;it:  and  j^rleab,  a  ticklmg. 

3^i;w)>  to  ticHe- 

%)Xy  water. 

g;le  and  jjleacb,  whiteness. 

3;le,  more  white,  more  fair;  the 
compar.  ofjeoil,  also  whiteness. 

7jU<i,  a  servant;  vid.  jjoUa. 

A;U;n,  a  gelding,  an  eunuch. 

Sjlnemoj,  a  water-adder. 

'$jnny  a  wedge ;  bjnn,  idem. 

3)nealac,  or  jepealoic,  a  genea- 
logy. 

S^/^eamujn,  a  bud  or  sprout. 

í5;/7en,  an  order  of  battle  in  form 
of  a  triangle  or  wedge-wise ;  cu- 
neus;  from  ';^jnn  or  b;nj7,  a 
wedge. 

3)'^jn>i  to  bud  or  sprout  forth ;  bo 
Tjn  un  túaBú^,  pride  hath 
budded. — Ezek.  7.  10.  Jjnj:» 
r^  jéaja,  it  shall  bring  forth 
boughs. 

3jOb<xc,  rough  or  hairy,  ragged; 
also  a  coarse  rug. 

3;obcil,  canvaef,  cast  cloth ;  also  old 
fbr  or  hair ;  a  ra^  or  clout. 

Jjobalac,  full  of  hair,  ragged. 

3;ob<xm,  to  tear. 

3;ob6j,  a  rag;  Ian  bo  jjobSjajb, 
all  ragged. 

3job05<xc,  ragged. 

3)0ba;t,  dimg,  ordure. 

3;ob,  although. 

S^obft^,  a  rainacle. 

3;obt;tact,  or  c)obt;«icc,  never- 
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theless,  howbeit.  This  expres- 
sion is  very  common  in  Irish, 
and  is  mostly  used  when  the 
thread  of  a  story  is  resumed,  or 
when  the  historian  returns  to 
treat  about  the  principal  persons 
or  actions  of  his  discourse,  and 
answers  the  Lat /am  vero. 

3jOf  ac,  dutiful,  ofiicious. 

3;oj:acb  and  jjopxj/teoicb,  oflS- 
ciousness. 

3;oj:a;/ie,  a  client. 

3jOf  po;,  a  female  client ;  officiosa. 

3;oj<xc,  a  bag,  or  budget 

3)0Ta;l,  to  follow  or  pursue. 

S^OT^am,  a  plain. 

3jofc*  and  jjolcac,  broom,  a  reed 
or  cane. 

'ijolc^mjl,  made  of  broom  or 
reeds. 

Jjolcoj,  a  reed. 

SjoUa,  a  servant,  a  footman;  bú 
^m  ZP^^^  cuf<xjn  <M7  ;t;;,  I 
was  the  king's  cup-bearer ;  rjoUa 
;i;j  Ul<x,  the  king  of  luster's 
page ;  TjoUa  c<X;ibajb,  a  coach- 
man; Dit.  calo;  jplla  jftáb,  a 
prince  or  nobleman's  chief  ser- 
vant of  confidence. 

3joll<3Lb<x  <xn  rliia J,  the  baggaee  of 
an  army,  ako  the  servants  ot  the 
army. 

3joll<xma;l,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
servant. 

3)oU<Xf ,  service. 

3;olm<xjm,  to  solicit. 

3jom<ic,  or  jljomac,  a  lobster. 

3;om,  a  lock  of  hair. 

3)on,  will  or  desire. 

3;on,  the  mouth. 

3jo/}B<x;/t,  January. 

3jO;t<x;c,  a  noise  or  tumult. 

3;o;tacac,  talkative. 

3;o/t<xca;m,  to  chat,  or  prate  idly ; 
Lat.  garrio. 

3p;t;idbán,  p<3LOc2ii7,  or  paocoj,  a 
kind  of  periwinkle. 

3;0;iOLmii/7,  a  hungry  fellow. 

Jjo/tcimac,  greedy. 
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3;o^dmacb,  greediness,  covetous- 
nesB. 

"i^OjxfXix,  shorter. 

3;o/i;ta;be,  a  buttock,  or  haunch. 

3;o;tr<jL,  idem. 

370;\tálajm,  to  patch  or  mend. 

3;<ycá77,  the  noise  of  a  wheel  or 
door. 

3Jo;<-cSin,  or  bjoy^an,  a  gnashing 
of  teetfi. 

Jjoyc,  barm. 

5;o;rt<X);ie<x/-,  old  age. 

ZlOfcoX,  a  fact,  or  deed. 

3;otd,  an  appendage,  or  depend- 
ance. 

Zl^i<^ri  and  jujbanac,  a  fly ;  Wei. 
guybedin. 

3ju)l;m,  to  follow;  rufi  jjajl  Jab, 
that  he  followed  them. 

Zl^^<^]r>  a  pine-tree;  also  a  fir- 
tree  ;  moijbe  Zl^mc^jf,  deal. 

3jf /^<x,  a  can  or  tankard. 

Zl^r^^h  or  ^jafó^l,  the  games  or 
manly  exercises  formerly  prac- 
tised by  the  Irish  at  their  <xonac, 
or  euDteoict,  or  public  meet- 
ings. 

^oc,  a  hand;  genit.  jlajce,  as 
Vxn  mo  jldjce,  my  handful; 
jldc  c5jm/";be,  a  handful. 

3l<xc  and  jlaciu),  a  prong,  a  fork. 

3l<xcac  and  jlacánac,  forked. 

3l<xcab6in,  a  repoatory. 

3l<^cab,  acceptance,  receiving,  also 
feeling. 

3l<xc<xb  and  jldca^m,  to  take,  to 
receive,  or  apprehend,  also  to 
feel;  nác  téjhjjx  <x  jlacdb,  that 
cannot  be  felt ;  jlacajm  trdj/tbe, 
to  enjoy  the  benefit. 

3l<3^cab6;/t,  a  receiver. 

3l<xc<xl<!ic  and  jldcallac,  a  bundle. 

jlac-ledBdrt,  a  pocket-book. 

^aco;n,  a  oundle,  a  faggot 

3l<xcta  and  jUcdjtoi,  felt,  han- 
dled. 

3ldbd;/te,  a  gladiator. 

Jldeb,  or  Tlaob,  a  calling  out; 
Gr.  y\a^,  cano. 
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Jlaeb,  broad. 

3lap<x;/te,  a  babbler,  or  prating 

fellow. 
3l<^Fi^;t,  jldcdfinac,  and  jUpOjbe, 

noise  or  oin,  a  prating  or  chat* 

tering, 
3l<^5<x;fte  and  jld;j;/>,  a  talkative 

person. 
Jlajd/ttd,  flowing, 
^lajbjoeacb,  gluttony. 
JlSiim  and  5lSi;m,  a  great  noise  or 

clamour,  a  pitiful   complaint  ; 

also  a  common  report;  as,  olc 

<xn  jlájm  <x  tá  d  muji  dj/t,  there 

is  a  bad  report  spread  abroad  of 

him,  or  he  has  a  bad  character ; 

also  a  yelling  or  yelping;  Lat. 

clamor. 
3lá;m;n,  a  spendthrift,  a  glutton. 
3la;m/i;i;»T)y  to  roar,  or  cry  out 
31<^pe,  brightness,  clearness ;  WeL 

goleini;  also  the  comparative  of 

jldn,  more  bright 
Jldjnedcb,  clearness,  neatness. 
3l<xjnedb6;;t,  a  glazier. 
3ld;np;dc,  a  glutton.^ 
3l<x;f  e  and  jld;;<^dcb,  greenness, 

verdure;  also  the  comparat  of 

JldiD,  an  outcry,  a  great  shout  or 
noise ;  Lat.  clamor. 

3ldmd;/te,  a  noisy,  silly  fellow. 

^Idrndj/tedct,  a  constant  babbling; 
.  or  making  a  noise. 

3ldmd;m,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl ;  also 
to  devour,  to  eat  greedily. 

Jldm;/},  or  ^lamujn,  a  spendthrift. 

Jldn,  clean,  pure;  sincere ;  6  c;io;- 
be  jldn,  from  an  unfeigned 
heart;  le  bedl/tdb  xldn,  with  a 
clear  brightness ;  Gr.  icaXov. 

3l<xnd;m,  to  make  clean,  to  pui^ ; 
cjonndf  jldnpdiT)  fjnr)  féjn, 
how  shall  we  clear,  or  acquit 
ourselves. 

Jldnj,  a  shoulder. 

%l<xnl<xcy  a  fence,  a  dyke. 

3l<xnlájs;rti>  to  fence,  enclose,  or 
entrench. 
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Jldnrixxn,  i.  e.  man  jlcin,  clean 
wheat. 

3lanBá;t^,  a  good  head  of  hair ; 
báfi/t  IS  properly  the  top  or  sum- 
mit of  any  things  but  is  here 
used  for  the  hair  of  the  head. 

3lant<x,  cleansing. 

3l<xnt:a)B;te<xb,  clearness  of  ex- 
pression^ evidence. 

'^lúi)tó)fie^ét>y  cleansing^  weeding. 

3lanto;ft;T,  snuffers. 

3laob,  bira-lime. 

gloiob,  a  call. 

3l<xob  and  ^loiobajm,  to  call,  to 
bawl,  or  cry  out;  bo  jlaojb  <xn 
cA^leac,  the  cock  crew. 

3laobac  and  jl<xobuj J,  crying  or 
ba^^ng. 

3l<W>jb,  a  heap,  or  pile. 

3lao;bedri)Cin,  a  wolf. 

3la^,  and  plur.  xl^Jf,  a  lock, 
hold,  &c.  ,•  01  D'^iXfiXjh,  in  fet- 
ters. 

Z^^fy  green,  verdant ;  c^únn  jlcx/-, 
a  green  tree ;  also  pale  or  wan ; 
also  grey ;  edc  Z^^í^  ^  S^^V 
horse. 

3la;^aj/te,  a  prattler. 

3la/-a;m,  to  become  green;  also 
to  lock  up,  to  fetter. 

3la;^<xm<Xjl,  greenish;  also  some- 
what pale  or  wan,  ffreyish. 

Jldf  2u},  a  sort  of  edible  alga,  or 
sea-rack ;  any  sallad. 

31a;<--|0ftc,  a  green  plot 

3l<x;r-nDa;5,  a  green  plain. 

31<^r^5,  or  Z^ú^fó^,  a  water- 
wagtail. 

'Sl^fl^ujTCy  greens  to  eat 

3la;r;tu;jjm,  to  make  green. 

"^lOífuainQ,  green ;  and  jla;-pe<X;t, 
grass. 

3lé,  pure,  clean ;  hence  the  com- 
poundTlé-Te<xt,exceedingwhite, 
fiom  jlé,  clean,  and  jeal,  fair. 

3lé,  open,  plain. 

3lé,  good  ;ex.  xle  Ijcmfú.  <x  cujUd- 
be  ran  col?  beata  boct  jr 
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be;é  maonci/t,  i.  e.  poor  life,  witli 
solitude,  is  my  great  good  and 
happiness. 

3le<xc,  or  jlejc,  a  fight,  or  con- 
flict ^ 

SleoLcoib  and  jltxcajm,  to  wrestle, 
to  struggle ;  aj  ^Ijc  jxjf,  strug- 
gling with  him ;  jlejcpjb  f)ixh, 
uiey  shall  wrestle. 

3le<xcájbe,  a  combatant 

Jleiib,  and  plur.  ^leábna,  tricks, 
sham,  humour;  Gr.  yekaw,  ru 
deo. 

3le<!Lj<!i;m,  to  bear  leaves. 

3lé-jlan,  bright,  dear. 

3le<xjf«xc,  or  jleaca;;t,  a  loud 
cry  or  shout 

3lé<X)ft,  neat,  clean,  fair. 

Sleoil,  exceeding  white,  or  clear. 

3lé<xl<x;5;m,  to  blanch,  or  whiten. 

3léamy-<xc,  tedious. 

^lean,  to  adhere,  to  stick  close  to ; 
bo  jle<xmr<xb  <x  lama  bon  coi/te, 
his  hBoiQs  clung  to  the  chal- 
dron. 

Jleana,  Tleannac,  jleantrama;!, 
of  or  belon^ng  to  a  valley;  also 
steep,  shelvmg. 

3lean,  a  valley ;  genit  ^lj/ín,  and 
pi.  jleannta ;  Wei.  giyn,  AngL 
glin. 

3leanna;m,  to  adhere,  or  stick  to. 

3leaftam,  to  follow. 

Jleanamap,  now  called  Glan- 
worth,  in  Roche's  country  in  the 
Coun^  of  Cork,  anciently  the 

Eatrimony  of  .the  O'Keefes, 
in^  of  'SÍQiXrtniXvixxjr)  and  its 
territory,  but  not  in  early  ages; 
vid.  jreaftamu^je. 

3lea/7-fle;/-5,  m  the  County  of 
Kerry,  the  patrimony  of  the 
O'Donoghues  of  '^cúnnríejfT. 

3leanmal;a;t,  a  district  of  tfoib 
pa;lje,  m  the  County  of  Kil- 
dare,  anciently  the  estate  of  the 
O'Dempsys  and  a  tribe  of  the 
O'Hennessys. 

3leai)-6m/ta,   a   territory  of  the 
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County  of  C!ork,  between  tf  rixx/) 
<iUa  and  "^leixn  Sulcon,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Mac- 
Auliffs. 

3le<Xft<xm,  to  follow. 

3lea;tt<xc,  flexible,  pliant. 

3léaf ,  or  ^léuf,  a  manner  or  con- 
dition, a  method  or  means ;  Ajft 
p,éuf  e;le,  by  other  means ;  <x/t 
jlea;",  so  that,  insomuch  that; 
also  any  machine,  the^  lock  of  a 
gun,  &c. ;  '^léaf  ma;tbt<x,  a  mur- 
derinjj  instrument 

3lé<Xf  <xb  and  j;léaf^m,  to  prepuce, 
or  make  ready. 

3lé<X;^<xnn,  a  storehouse. 

3lé<x;rt:a,  provision ;  also  prepared, 
provided,  in  readiness ;  also  di- 
gested, or  set  in  order. 

3léa;^<xct,  neatness,  prepared- 
ness. 

Jlejcb,  wrestling,  juading. 

3l^;-5eal,  exceeding  white,  very 
bright,  or  clear. 

3lé;le  and  jlejleixcb,  whiteness, 
pureness. 

Jlejfte,  much,  plenty,  a  great  deal ; 
jléjfte  majt;0;rd,  much  good. 

3lé;/te,  choice,  election;  jlé;;te 
looc,  a  choice  hero. 

3lc)|jn)ejn>  ^  commissioner. 

3léjé  ana  jlejtjm,  to  keep ;  also 
to  clear  up,  to  manifest;  also  to 
cl^se. 

3lé;ée,  graxing;  húhúji  na  be;c 
<xj  jlé;é  An  féo;;t,  the  horses 
were  grazing. 

Jléjé  and  j^le,  pure ;  also  neat 

3le5,  a  fight,  an  uproar,  or  tumult, 
disturbance,  or  squabble. 

3te6b,  a  sigh  or  groan. 

'ileci),  cleansing,  scouring,  polieli- 
in§. 

3l?óbam,  to  cleanse;  vid.  jle;- 
t;m. 

Jltójte,  handsome,  curious,  tight, 
pretty,  neat 

^eoftdnn»  cresses. 

Jteteo,  due. 
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^ete,  clean. 

3léu^,fiimiture,order;  rid.  jleay. 

Zléuf^Tol  to  prepare,  to  provide; 
Z^éuf  b<im,  get  me,  prepare  for 
me ;  bo  jletijr  jré,  he  hath  pro- 
vided. 

3léu/Ta,  prepared,  ready ;  Sn  136- 
2<x  jleuy^a,  from  the  bent  bow. 

3l;db  and  xljoié,  war,  batfle. 

31;b,  a  lock  of  hair. 

JljC,  cunning,  artificial,  crafty. 

Aljpjb,  a  noise. 

^;p^;m,  to  prate,  to  make  a  noise. 

31;n,  a  generation;  corrupte  pro 

3l)/iJ)n,  drunkenness. 

3l;njm,  to  follow,  to  ding. 

"S^jnn,  light;  also  the  sky. 

'íXjijn,  a  fort,  or  fortress,  a  gar- 
rison. 

'^jnn,  clear,  plain;  Tl;nn-bfte;c- 
nJjeoLc,  clear*sight«3. 

Jlj'J/^i  from  xlean,  a  valley,  vale. 

Z^]nne,  a  h8S)it,  or  cloak. 

%l)nnGCiftújiy  le  neck/tt  be  bo 
jljnne<x^<XK,  Aoc  rír/t^  Z)rf 
prcBstitU.'—yid.  Brogan  in  Vita 
S.  Brigid. 

3lp^;j  and  ;l;nn,  manifest,  plain, 
clear, evident;  jo  jl;nn,  clearly. 

Slj'in/ujab,  to  observe  closely,  to 
see  clearly. 

'S^jnie^c,  flexible,  pliant 

3ljoc<x^  and  jl;ocu;<-,  prudence, 
ingenuity,  cunning,  wit  in  deal- 
ing ;  pe<x/t  5l;oca;;<-,  a  cheat 

S^jO^oi/t,  a  tmkHng,  or  ringing 
noise. 

3l)0ja;t,  slowness. 

Jljoj/tajm,  to  ring  or  tinkle. 

Jljomac  aiid  jjomoj,  a  lobster; 
Scot  gimmach;  jljonwic-jqpiij- 
neoLc,  crawfish. 

3lpr^;;<e,  a  prating  fellow. 

3lj^<X];te,  a^yster. 

3l;ú  and  jliiim,  glue. 

3l;u|T<x  ana  ;l;u/^c,  slowness. 

3loc<x/t  and  clocdn,  jlocaftnAc 
and  ctoca;u7ac/ breaming,  res- 
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piratioDy  snoring. 

3lo;ne,  glass;  <xmujl  jlo;nebe<xl- 
lajjeac,  as  transparent  glass; 
also  brighter,  or  more  clear; 
also  cleanness;  from  ^lon,  clear, 
transparent. 

Slojft  and  jl6;rie,  dory. 

3lo)ft;;;m,  to  glorify. 

Jlojftmjonac,  ambitious,  proud, 
vain-glorious. 

Slo^^i-ftéjm,  pomp,  triumph. 

3lo;^-l;onca,  iml-siuflfed,  cram- 
med, thick  set 

JloniXjb,  a  multitude. 

"^lonvDúfX,  loathing. 

3I0/7/7,  a  fact,  or  deed. 

3tóp,  a  noise,  a  voice,  or  speech  ; 
I))  a  njl5/t  bOftcú,  not  in  a  dark 
or  mysterious  speech ;  bo  i^jcjn 
ixn  jlo/t  50  majc  /tj;-,  the  saying 
pleased  him  well. 

JlOft,  clear,  neat,  clean. 

Jtoftixc,  noisy,  clamorous. 

Jlo/tam,  to  sound  or  make  a  noise. 

Jlo/tmdft,  or  Tlo;tmOft,  glorious,  fa- 
mous, celebrated. 

Jloft-maojbjrrh  to  boast. 

Jlotajn,  a  bosom. 

Jlot,  wise,  prudent,  discreet  . 

Slot,  a  veil  or  covering. 

3l^ajft,  pure,  dear,  clean. 

3t^<!^;;te<icb,  brightness,  neatness. 

SIuol;^*,  a  device,  or  invention; 
jlSajphjn;  je,  fosses,  or  an  ex- 
plication. 

31^0^)/^^  cleanness,  neatness. 

'SiuiX^fé^h  and  jlSajH"'^*  *^  S^j  *^ 
pass,  move,  march;  bo  ;lúd;- 
;'^oib<)i/t,  they  marched,  or  they 
went  on. 

3Uia;;^e,  moved,  stirred,  pro- 
voked. 

'^a^fixchy  gesture,  motion;  jlua- 
;<'<xcb  n<x  mbixlt,  the  motion  of 
the  members. 

^droj;  and  '^^fCf^y  a  waterwag* 
tail, 

2tá;oe,  the  knees;  also  the  genit 
of  j^;  alsoa 


3N 

3lú;nea/*<xb,  the  gout  in  the  knee ; 
i.  e.  gonagra. 

3lii;n-Feac<x;m,  to  bend  the  knee. 

3l«jn;,  the  shoulder. 

3lu);^-5éaj<!ic,  full  of  green  leaves. 

3IÚ/7,  a  knee,  also  a  generation; 
ju/-  ún  t^eay-  jlú/),  to  the  third 
generation  or  degree. 

Jlunajm,  to  kneel. 

Jlu/jbOjr,  bandy-legged. 

3lu)<*,  light,  bnghtiiéss. 

3náe,  a  man  or  woman,  but  more 
properly  a  woman,  as  ywn  in 
Greek  is  the  name  of  woman. 

Jnaplay,  cudweed. 

l^n^jfy  a  woman's  privy  parts. 

3^aman,  a  sea-snail,  or  periwinkle. 

"^n^m^U  peculiar,  proper. 

Jnao;,  the  countenance. 

S^aoJ,  pleasant,  delightful. 

l^iy^Ty  a  custom. 

Z^ix:,  a  manner,  fashion,  or  custom, 
a  stature ;  jnát-béuftloi,  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  the  common  Irish; 
bo  jiéjji  Ú  njníita,  according  to 
their  custom ;  bo  jnat,  always, 
continually. 

3nát<xc,  common,  continual,  con- 
stant 

'inHúj'^jmf  to  accustotn,  to  inure, 
to  exercise ;  ma  jniitru; j  fé,  if 
he  were  wont 

JnáéoL^,  experience^ 

3/7ár-cao;,  a  way  mudi  used,  a 
beaten  path. 

3'^áé-cajmne,  tradition. 

S^^e,  a  kind  or  sort,  a  manner  or 
form ;  also  a  countenance,  a  q)ec- 
tre,  shew  or  appearance ;  ex.  bo 
jn<»;tjb  <U)  Úijf ;  <xb  conaftc 
jné  noiJÍi,  i.  e.  of  the  different 
sorts  of  death;  I  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman. 

3né,  an  accident,  or  outward  sen- 
sible sign;  JÁ  piéjijh  ^rÁjn 
^X^f  pona,  under  the  acciaents 
of  bread  and  wine. 

^neoé,  bo  ^oeoé,  was  bom. 

JnJ,  a  voice. 
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Jnjoii  knowledge. 

'!^nj^y  a  tree. 

Z^^J^}  a  servant ;  as  bea/tt  UjctOji 
fjx)  Tn;<x  CD;lcon,  diant  (Jnge- 
lus)  Victor,  servo  Milconis,  (Pa- 
tricio puero.) — ^Vit.   S.  Patric. 

angelorum  tnservienao. 
Jnja,^  a  judge,  or  knowing  person. 
3/^;ab,  a  doing  service. 
Jnjc,  knowledge. 
3n;bjm,  to  bring  to  pass,  to  effect, 

to  do,  to  make. 
3n;ori),  a  parcel  or  division  of  land, 

wliich  I  think  is  the  twelfth  part 

of  a  ploughland. 
3n;om,  or  jn;OiT),  a  fact  or  deed,  an 

action ;  plur.  jnjOmci/ttiX. 
Jnjomac,  actual ;  also  active,  busy. 
Jnjomab,  an  action,  an  acting,  or 

doing  a  thing. 
3n;ori)ajtta,  d^s,  or  facts. 
3n;om-cum<xy<xc,  powerful. 
3n;ori)-to;;i,  an  actor,  or  agent. 
Z^JfTjrt),  to    bring    to    pass,    to 

effect. 
Jniy^m  and  jnjpjjm,  to  make,  to 

do. 
Jnjte,  transactions,  deeds. 
3no,  business;  taBoijft  ^jjxe  bob 

jno,  take  care  of  your  business ; 

plur.  jnotiX  and  xn5ca;  je. 
3i)5,  famous,  remarkable,  notable. 
3n5,  jeering,  or  mockery. 
Jnoixct:,   brave   actions,    bravery, 

courage. 
Jnobágxb,  profit,  gain  in  traffic; 

XDÓbújab    neoim-jon^ixjc,    dis- 
honest gain;  jnojab,  ídeTw. 
3i)0btÍTab  and  5n5ba;jjm,  to  get 

or  ODtain,  to  profit ;  jo  njnóbó- 

cu;nn,  that  I  may  gam ;  also  to 

appoint,  or  ordain ;  bo  jnoeu;; 

fey  he  hath  commanded. 
Jnoéixc  and  jnoéíi;  jeac,  busy,  ac- 
•    tive. 
Jnotajje  or  jnotu; je<xb,  the  plur. 

of  jno ;  t/te  joimxb  na  njnocu;- 

be,  for  multiplicity  of  business; 
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30 

6y  cjonn  TnocSjbe  n^  Oabjlojn, 
over  the  aSairs  of  Babylon. 

3nu<xc,  leaky. 

3nú;/",  the  face ;  gen.  •^nújfe. 

Z^^u^fy  hazard,  danger ;  <x  njnil;/-, 
in  jeopardy. 

'^nújf,  a  notch. 

i5'i";/'-me<xUam,  to  counterfeit. 

Jnum,  a  dent,  or  notch. 

%nam,  a  heap,  or  pile. 

^númdm,  to  heap  up,  to  amass,  to 
pile. 

Z^^f<y^y  a  notch. 

"^nuf^c  and  Z^f^JZlh  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  cow. 

2fi,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  da- 
tive and  sometimes  for  the  ab- 
lative cases,  and  signifies  jto, 
unto  ;  as  also  with,  together,  or 
along  with ;  jo  b<Xjle  ac<x-cb<xt, 
to  the  town  of  Dublin ;  50  r)e;- 
/tpn, to  Ireland;  jo  bAU<x,unto 
the  palace;  50  m<xjc;B  Laj^edn, 
together  with  the  chiefs  of  Leins- 
ter,  also  until ;  jo  Oéixlcjne, 
until  May ;  jo  C<x;/^,  till  Eas- 
ter. 

30,  is  a  sign  of  the  conjunctive 
mood;  50  mbe<xnnu;je  an  C;jci;t 
noi  f]}i  <y^uf  TO  ccojmedba  y;é, 
may  the  Lord  bless  and  pre- 
serve you. 

30,    placed  before  an  adjective, 

-  makes  it  an  adverb;  as,  luat, 
quick;  jo  la<xi,  quickly;  jo 
cealrac,  craftily ;  jo  ban<x, 
boldly;  jo  hofcujlte,  openly; 
<Xft  ron  50,  although;  jo  bejc, 
and  TO  ju;<-,  until;  jo  b<x;é, 
quickly,  swiftly.  Note,  that  co 
is  ofl«n  written  for  50  in  old 
Irish  manuscripts. 

30,  the  sea. 

30,  orj5<x,  a  spear. 

36,  a  lie ;  Wei.  gay;  Com.  gou. 

Job,  a  bill,  beak,  or  snout. 

3ob<xm,  to  bud,  or  sprout  forth, 

3obán,  a  muffle ;  also  any  impedi- 
ment or  obstruction  of  speech 
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proceeding    from    an.  exterior 
cause. 

^oiel,  the  harbour's  mouth. 

i^oSa^  a  smith. 

3<^Ba)m,  to  lessen  or  diminish ;  ex. 
nj^  jojb  bo  ftat  ú  baojb; j,  non 
(umtnuU  de  prosperitcUe  hos- 
pitis. 

3ob<x^,  or  j^Ka^,  a  horse,  but  now 
it  commonly  means  a  goat,  (also 
the  sgad  fish.) 

JoBcift/t,  a  periwig. 

Jojo^c,  wavering,  reeling, 

305<5^)Ueacb,  dotage. 

3<5X<3^ll<^c,  the  cackling  of  a  goose, 
duck,  hen,  &c. 

'^O^^rf),  to  make  much  gesture. 

^ojOTt,  light. 

3o;b;f?  and  Jóbáj,  a  little  bill ; 
also  sand  eel. 

'^OjhjxjOfy  a  false  colour. 

Jojc,  a  scol^  or  taunt 

3o;b,  theft. 

^ojbeal;,  the  Irish  tongue. 

3o;b;m,  to  steal ;  bo  jo;b  fé  mjx 
OL^UX*  ma);iTeab,  he  stole  my 
gold  and  silver;  cpnnuf  m<x;t 
fjn  bo  jOjbjrem;;'*,  how  then 
should  we  steal  ? 

"i^JZ^lfy  a  tickling ;  Wei.  soslaiSy 
and  Gr.  yiyyXiafiogf  ana  Hisp. 
coxquilUis. 

3ojl,  prowess,  chivalry ;  j<x;l,  id. 

3^;le,  the  stomach;  also  an  appe- 
tite for  eating. 

Jojleixma;;?,  §rief,  sorrow. 

S^jljw,  to  gneve,  to  cry ;  bo  jo;l 
fe  JO  bjorrxxftcac,  he  cried  ex- 
cessively ;  Cor.  gtdlvan, 

JojUjne,  5;oUiX  jojUjne,  or  j<x;l- 
l;ne,  the  devil. 

3o;iii,  anguidi,  vexation, 

Jo;/j,  a  hurt,  or  wound. 

3o;n,  a  chapter,  or  paragraph. 

3o;n,  delusion. 

3o;n;m,  to  wound,  to  hurt 

Jojfie,  near;  <xnjoj^e  om  Balla, 
nigh  the  walL 

3ojftjb,  a  short  space. 
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Zojiijto,  or  T(x;ft)m, 
ena 


to  call ;  b6 
•^ojfx  fé  heTiath  called;  jo;;i|:e  • 
ru,  thou  shalt  call. 

3o;;tm;n,  woad. 

3o;;tnedbandTu;;tne<!Lb,  a  gurnard. 

3o;^;i;5e,  a  dolt,  a  fool. 

'ZO)fifc<ki,  a  target 

3o;^t:,  genit  of  ^ójxt,  a  com  field. 

Z^)J^^f  «ore. 

3o;/tr,  salt;  scdsus, 

Zojfit,  jo^cac,  greedy. 

3o;;tt-b^;;<-e(Xb,  misery,  calamity. 

3<^;;tte,  saltness,  sourness. 

3<5;fcte,  warm. 

3^;r^J5,  a  gossip. 

3o;;rt:e,  a  halter,  or  snare ;  bo  /tub 
Jabár  jo^p:;  )id  <i  bjrcii5a;b  jfa/t 
ma/tb  be  e ;  noa/t  bo  bl;; ;  Judas 
(Iscariot)  put  a  halter  on  his 
neck,  and  thus  killed  himself; 
as  he  deserved. — L.  B. 

Jfijine,  a  lance  or  spear. 

3ol<x,  gluttony. 

Joljdj/i,  lamentation. 

3ond,  with,  along  with. 

Jonab,  a  lancing  or  stinging>  a 
stabbinff,  darting,  piercing ;  also 
a  wounding* 

3onaba;;te,  the  same ;  jondbdj/te 
pi?,  therefore. 

3o/}ab/tdb;<-;/7,  therefore,  from 
whence,  whertiupon. 

3o/7t:a,  wounded,  nurted. 

Joo/t,  light 

3o;t,  advantage,  profit 

3o;i,  short 

3ó/t,  laughter,  also  pleasure. 

3o/tdm,  to  heat  or  warm ;  jO/tajb 
ffi  fQ)n,  warm  yourselves. 

Jo/t^,  cruel,  terrible. 

3o/iTa;jjm,  to  hurt  or  annoy. 

3o;tjl<xnt5;;i,  a  weeder. 

Jo/tm,  blue ;  fea;t  jO/im,  a  Moor. 

%Ojxm,  noble>  illustrious,  excellent 

Jo/tnod^m,  to  make  blue  or  red. 

Sortm-jld/-,  of  an  azure  or  blue  co- 
lour; glatunis. 

30ftmdc,  a  brave  sturdy  servant  or 
domestic. 
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JOfimftob,  a  passage  through  the 

.  sea. 

Joftn,  a  coal  or  ember,    a  fire- 
brand. 
JOfti),  the  force  of  poison. 
SOft/tjedcoiy"  and  SO/t/tjeacb,  do- 
tage ;    also   peevishness,    surli- 
ness. 

Z^jit,  the  ivy-tree ;  also  the  letter 
J. 

3o;tt,  standing  com,  a  field,  or 
garden. 

Jo^tt:  and  jOftta,  famine,  hunger. 

Jo/tt:  ;/)/);re-5ai;fte,  the  regal  re- 
sidence of  the  O'Shaghnassys  in 
<fo;B  pjafiac  in  the  County  of 
Galway. 

JO/tWc,  hungry,  greedy,  starving ; 
also  sparing,  stin^. 

JOfttiin,  a  hungry  fellow. 

Joftteoj,  a  sour  apple-tree,  a  crab- 
tree. 

30;ttiij<xb,  hurt,  wrong,  oppres- 
sion. 

3ú;ttú  j<xb  and  jo^tta;  j;m,  to  hurt, 
to  wound,  to  oppress. 

3órtt;5eaftn,the  universal  language 
Defore  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
-JT. 

Jflfó^,  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  or  phan- 
tom; pliir.  jo^rbSijbe. 

Joe,  straight,  even. 

3ot>  a  spear, 

3ot<xb,  a  vowel. 

Jocixnac,  opprobrious. 

3otn<xb,  a  spear. 

Joénejb,  a^  spear  to  fight  with ; 

.  from  TOt,  a  spear,  and  nejh, 
fight,  battle. 

3ft<xbac,  notched,  indented. 

3ft<xbab,  an  impediment 

3ft<xba;;te  and  jftabo^,  a  jester, 
droller,  scoffer;  an  impertinent 

. .   prattler,  or  talkative  person. 

jfiabixm,  to  devour,  to  cram. 

.JftaBúlab,  sculpture,  engraving. 

3;iaBla;be,  an  engraver. 

Zi^ú^'^é'^f  a  great  fault,  an  error, 
a  blot;  j^ob-rortb,  the  same. 
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Jftab,  or  j/tob,  sudden. 

3;táb,  or  rather  j/tá,  love,  charity ; . 

jftáb  búé/iacbixc,  tender  love. 
3;iab,  a  degree,  or  gradation ;  Lat 
gradus;  j/iiiiba  e<xccluj;<^,  ec- 
clesiastic  orders,  because  they 
are  conferred  by  degrees  and  in- 
terstices. 
3;t^b2in,  an   expeditious  way  trt 
make  com  ready  for  the  mill  by 
burning  the  straw:  its  meal  is 
called  lo)/-5fte2a7. 
3ftSib<xc,  loving,  also  beloved,  dear, 
3;t<xbci;3,  ixnjftabixjj,  of  a  sudden. 
3^iibmuft,  loving;  j:e<Xft  j^tabmufi, 

a  loving  man. 
3/t2ibmu;^e<xcb,  fondness,  loving- 

ness. 
3ft2ibuj5;m,  to  love,  affectionately, 
to  have  a  regard  or  friendship 
for  a  person. 
3^ábu;je  and  j^Siba^jée,  beloved, 

dear. 
3/<<X}:<xb  and  j^apajm,  to  write,  to 
inscribe;  mjfj  eojan  bo  j/t<xp 
<xn  leaba^t  ro,  I,  Owen,  wrote 
this  book.   Tliis  Irish  word  jfta- 
j:<xb  signifies  also  to   grub  or 
scrape  up  the  earth,  and  is  like 
the  Greek  verb  ypa^oi,  to  write, 
to  inscribe;  ana  ^^jobab,   to 
scrape  up,  also  to  write;  Lat. 
scriooy  to  write :  it  is  also  writ- 
ten 5ftúb<xb,  which  can  be  easily 
reconciled  with  the  Greek  verb, 
as  b,  with  which  j/tixBab  is  writr 
ten,  is  the  corresponding  tenuis 
of  its  aspirate  the  Gr.  ^. 
3;ioif <xon.  Knock  Graffan,  or  Raf- 
fan,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
one  of  the  regal  houses  of  the 
kings   of  Munster   in    ancient 
times,  where  pj<xc<x  COajU&út^ 
and  other  Momonian  kings  had 
their  courts ;  it  was  to  that  seat 
p;iic<3L  brought  Co;tm<xc  (Doic- 
^Jfxtf  king  of  Le<xc-Cojnn,  pri- 
soner.   In  after  ages  it  was  the 
estate,  together  with  its  annexed. 
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of  the  (ySullivans.  A  very  re- 
markable mote  yet  remains  there 
to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Sf^a^cuft,  grafted. 

3;^<xj:cuj;t;m,  to  engraft. 

3;\<^5>  the  noke  of  crows,  a  croak- 
ing; also  a  shout. 

3;^<i5^j;te,  a  glutton. 

3;^ájciUac  and  j/tajSojU,  the 
clucking  or  hoarse  crying  of  a 
hen,  duck,  or  crow. 

3;táS<xnr),  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to 
squeal  or  shriek. 

Sftdjan,  a  manor,  or  village,  a 
district. 

Sf^^^á/?,  the  bosom. 

Zf^Zf  ^^  Zl^^JZ;  ^  stud  of  horses, 
or  a  breed  of  mares ;  grex. 

3fta;B,  an  almanack. 

3/ta;l)-c;t)olac,  the  place  where 
ancient  records  and  charters  are 
kept;  archives. 

JftoLjbft;,  a  title. 

'é;ta;b,  a  herd  or  flock ;  vid.  jft<x  j. 

3f^áíí)eo;/t,  a  lover,  a  sweetheart. 

Z!^<^)fr)e  and  5;i<x;peaj<xb,  a  rid- 
ing, also  horsemanship,  also  an 
alarm. 

Zp^JZ^  and  j/K^Jjcucb,  supersti- 
tion. 

5ftik)5jm,  to  love,  to  regard,  or 
esteem. 

Zn^Wr),2ighition, 

Zmzl^^Hy  gluttony. 

Zl^^^J^f  deformity,  a  loatlilng  or 
abhorrence ;  also  reproach. 

3;táj/7ce,  disdain,  or  loathing. 

3r^i^)wc;j)m,  to  disdain. 

3;^í^jí7e<xmix;l,  abominable,  detest- 
able. 

3;t<x;2}eaml(xcb,  abomination. 

3^<^;nea/-<x«,  the  glanders. 

3;tá;neoT,  a  hedge-hog ;  cnudySic 
n<x  5fta;ne6jje,  an  old  proverb 
expressing  the  folly  of  worldly 
j:)eople,  who  part  with  all  at  the 
grave,  as  the  hedge-hog  doth 
with  his  crabs  at  his  narrow 
hole. 
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3/t5i;n^e(Xc,  a  grange. 

Jftdjnte  and  j/tajntecxcb,  hoari- 

ness. 
Zl^<^)fZ>  t^  common  people ;  j/to^- 

Td/t  ;^lu<xj,  the  mob. 
3wrS^^*<^;l-  vulgar, 
^^dmaboic,  gramDi|r. 
3;tamd;;<-T,  me  moj^  or  inferior  set 

of  people. 
Zl^^^^rZ^1^9  *  flock  or  company. 
3;^<^íT)5j,  a  bufibon,  or  jester. 
3/ián,  com,  a  grain;    Lat.  gra- 

num, 
Zv^y  ^^y»  also  shpt ;  le  j/iSin  )f 

le  pleu/t,  with  shot  and  witn 

balL 
3f^3^nboi,  ugly,  deformed,  ill-favonr- 

ed. 
3;tSinbpoboi;fte,  the  glanders. 
Zv^^^^^9  com,  grain. 
Sftdnt,  grey. 
3;táop^a,  filthy,  obscene. 
Sftáoltoi/*,  obscenity. 
3;iiipx,  grace,  favour,  aid,  help, 

succour. 
3f^á;r<xrí)oi;l,  gracious,  merciful. 
Sfiátra,    excellent,    noble,   distin- 
guished. 
3;tat:a;inac,  bawling,  clamorous. 
S/^e,  grey. 
3rie<xb,  a  stroke  or  blow;  plur. 

xjieabajB ;  ex.  oi  Bo/ib-j/teabajb, 

nis  terrible  blows. 
3;^^<'^b<xm,  to  bum,  or  scorch;  also 

to  torment,  to  whip  severely. 
3r*^dbánac,  babbling,  chattering, 

clamorous,  obstreperous. 
3/^<xbiint:a,  hot,  warm,  scalding. 
Sf^etxb,  a  horse. 
3/^eabixnoic,  drolling. 
3f^eabd)/te,  a  stallion. 
S/^edboj,  a  griddle ;  jfiejbeal. 
S/^eabtd,  scorched,  parched,  burn- 
ed, 
gftéds,  Greece;  gen.  s/te^je  and 

3/^edjdc,  a  Grecian ;  plur.  j/ted- 

TdJT. 

3/tedUdc,  dirty,  filthy* 
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3;teaUa;T,  clay,  or  loam. 

2;te<3LmaJjjm,  to  hold,  to  fasten,  to 
adhere,  or  stick  to ;  bo  jfte<x- 
majT  fé  ixn  b;c-t<xmnixc,  he  put 
the  thief  into  custody. 

3^eam<xnn<x,  the  plur,  of  5/te;m, 
morsels,  pie^,  bits. 

3;ieúm<!inna,  gripes  or  stitches  in 
the  side,  beUy,  breast,  &c. 

3;te<xmii  jab,  a  fastening,  or  bind- 
ing, griping,  also  cleaving  to. 

3fte<xmu;  jte,  fastened,  clinched. 

3/te<xn,  gravel ;  Wei.  graian^  and 
Arm.  grtmn. 

3;te<xn-<xbal,  a  pomegranate. 

3;teanac,  long-haired,  crested ; 
Lat  creria^  a  crest 

J^etxnajab  or  j^eanajab,  exhor- 
tation. 

3/tean-j<!i;/tKe<iy-,  hairiness. 

3f^G<'^niT)art,  facetious,  witty,  lovely. 

3/te<xnn,  love,  friendship. 

Jfteann,  a  beard ;  also  fair  hair. 

3pe<xnnab,  graving. 

3fteanca,  carved,  engraved. 

3;ieantú/-<xn,  graving. 

3/te<inu;jjm,  to  defy. 

3;te<x;-,a  guest;  pi.  5/tea^a. 

3/téa/-,  genit.  3]rié;;r;  j^é;;^  co;- 
m;/ice,  protection,  preservation. 

3;^é<3i]r,  jfi  Sfteoipr,  usually,  ordi- 
narily, 

3fté<X;r,  and  genit  Jr^é);^,  fine 
clothes,  embroidery;  oj/t-r^ej;^, 
gold  embroidery,  fiimiture ; 
hence  j/iea^ab  signifies  to 
dress,  or  adorn  ;  also  to  ac- 
coutre; ex.  bo  j;ié<x;^<xb  CDaojl- 
Tjon  <Xi7  laoc,  the  champion 
Maolgin  was  accoutred  or  dress- 
ed in  his  military  habiliments; 
obai/t  5;té;r,  embroidery,  or  any 
needle-work. 

3;téa/-ab  and  j;té<x;<"am,  to  dress, 
to  order,  to  adorn ;  also  to  en- 
courage, promote,  or  urge  on. 

3;téa/-<xjlt:,  an  inn,  or  tavern. 

Sftéa/^a^/te,  an  innkeeper. 

3;tearii/>i  a  web. 
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3fteay-ajbe,  the  distinguishing 
name  of  a  shoemaker ;  but  pro- 
perly the  maker  of  any  furniture 
or  embroidery. 

3/te<xc,  a  noise,  cry,  shout,  &c.,  pi. 
j;ie<xca. 

3;tec,  a  hound. 

3/iec,  a  nut. 

Jftec,  salt;  salsits, 

3fte;Ble,  a  gift  or  present 

3fte;beal,  a  gridiron ;  also  a  grid- 
dle, or  baking  iron ;  Brit  gra- 
delL 

3/^e;lle<iin,  a  dagger,  a  sword,  or 
poniard. 

3;tejm,  a  task,  a  hard  word,  or 
difficult  expression ;  also  a  hold ; 
bo  /luj  fé  5;te;m,  he  laid  ahold, 
also  a  bit  or  morsel;  ba^npb 
jftejm  <x^a;6,  they  shall  bite 
you ;  plur.  T/ie<xm<x/7na. 

3fte;m,  a  stitch. 

3fte;rT);t]C,  the  herb  samphire.  - 

S/te;mjf;^,  old  garments,  trash,  or 
trumpery,  old  lumber. 

JftejnBeac,  the  zodiac. 

Sftéjn-peftenn,  the  zodiac. 

3f^^)r>  g^nit  of  j^eap^*,  furniture, 
needle-work,  any  fine  work ;  also 
fine  clothes;  ex.  rrj  b;njy-tea;t 
Ion  7)á  hyx  oica  oiot  a  bpajoib 
Jo^p  <x;t  OL  y-ao)ft^eact:,  <xja^ 

said  to  have  any  sustenance  or 
food  but  what  Joseph  acquired 
by  his  trade  of  carpenter,  and 
Mary  by  her  needlework  and 
embroidery. — L,  B. 

Zf^éjf,  protection. 

3/té;;^-c;U,  the  sanctuary. 

3;te;^e<!Lcb,  a  soliciting,  or  en- 
ticmg. 

3;té)^-j;oUa,  a  client. 

3/te;;^6j;t,  a  carter,  or  wag- 
goner. 

3fte;t:,  a  champion,  or  warrior. 

3/^éié,  a  jewel,  or  precious 'stone; 
plur.  j/téjé/ie;  ;0íDab  bo  X/ié;- 
t/tjb  jea/jdmla,  a  store  of  va- 
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luable  jewels. 

3r^l;<it,  grey  hairs. 

3;te;rac,  common. 

3/tet,  a  guest,  or  present. 

3ft;<xb<x,  a  great  warrior,  a  cham- 
pion, or  hero. 

3;t;an,  the  sun ;  genit  j^ejne. 

lipjM,  the  gfotmd  or  bottom  of  a 
sea,  lake,  or  river;  Wei.  graian 
is  gravel. 

S/i/An,  land;  5ftJ<xn-b;Ue,  glebe- 
land. 

Sftjanac,  warmed  with  the  sun; 
5ftJaniT)a;t,  sunny,  warm. 

3/i;<^niin,  a  summer>house ;  also  a 
walk  arched  or  covered  over  on 
a  high  hill  for  a  commodious 
prospect ;  also  a  palace,  or  royal 
seat;  j;t;<xná/}  0;1;t,  the  regal 
house  of  O'Neill  in  ulster. 

3;^;<3Lj7-cloc,  a  dial. 

ZN<^^Z^^r^^'^y  ^®  shortest  day 
in  the  year,  mid-winter. 

3ft;a/)-ii)u;j7e,  blackberries. 

3;t;a/)|t<x;jjiD,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Zj^JM'ftiXh,  the  solstice. 

3;t;b,  an  impediment 

3^;b,  dirt,  filth. 

3;t;6,  a  manger. 

Zj^]b,  the  feathers  about  the  feet  of 
hens,  pigeons,  &c. 

%!^1^%  ^  griflBn;  sometimes  figura- 
tively spoken  of  a  fierce  warrior ; 
j/tjb-^njneac,  a  griffin;  it  is 
also  written  jftjom. 

3;^;beac,  a  hunting-nag. 

ZN^y  war,  battle. 

3wm-clj<xé,  a  covert  made  of  hur- 
dles, used  in  sieges,  a  kind  of  a 
rude  penthouse. 

Zf^jn)^^m^)ly  valiant,  martial,  brave. 

Zj^J^)fZ^)f^9  a  pedlar,  a  broker. 

3f^;n,  a  piece,  or  morsel. 

li]<jnn,  workmanlike,  artificial. 

3ft;nn,  a  fort,  or  garrison. 

'if^jnjf),  a  beard. 

3/tJnn,  neat,  clean ;  also  decency. 

'ifijnn,  genit  of  j/teonn,  love,  face- 
tiousness. 
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Zj^J^^f  Z^  ZN"^>  swiously,  delibe- 
rately, profoundly,  to  the  bot- 
tom, i.  e.  50  5^e<xn ;  vid.  j;te<in. 

3ftjnneac,  a  young  man. 

3ftjnne<xb,  to  die,  to  perish. 

3^;nneat  and  5;ijnn;ol,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  or  river ;  Jftjnnjol 
na  m<X/ta,  the  bottom  or  the  sand 
of  the  sea. 

3;t jobala^,  closeness. 

'Zf^jo^CiXny  a  constellation. 

3;t;olljr<x;rD,  to  strike  or  slap. 

3wom-caUa;fte,  a  herald,  one  that 
proclaims  war  or  peace. 

3;t;onr)-c<X/tboib;  an  armed  chariot; 
the  currus  falcatits  of  the  Bri- 
tons. 

3ftj6ri),  a  man's  nail,  a  claw  or  ta- 
lon; 3ft;0it)  poi;ttá;n,  a  crab's 
claw. 

3f^;on)&;2;t^  a  slight  motion ;  Lat 
motiuncula. 

Zt^jom-ffionuc,  hawk-nosed. 

3/^Jo/}ac,  or  jft;ancic,sunny,  warm- 
ed wilh  the  suD. 

Zn^"Z^\  and  5;t;o/)joil<xc5b,  care, 
assiduity,  sorrow. 

ZNJ^'^t^^^^y  industrious,  careful. 

3f^J0j7/70;n;n,  the  herb  tumsol. 

3/t;o/7ft<xcb  and  j/tjonacb,  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  sunrisins. 

3;i;0;r<xc,  embers,  or  hot  a^es  ; 

3/tJ0jr<xb,  an  encouragement,  an  in- 
citement 

ZlVOfiXh  and  ZN^f^^^f  ^^  whet,  to 
encourage,  to  provoke,  or  stir 
on ;  also  to  rake  up  fire. 

Zn^'J^^)Í^J^9  to  grow  red,  to  co- 
lour up,  or  be  ruddy ;  bo  Xftjoy*- 
;tu;én;j  <i  I;,  his  complexion 
grew  red. 

3ft;oyTa,  stirred,  moved,  provoked. 

ZrjOfúj;<xh  and  5jij0y-ajj;ni),  to 
kindle,  to  grow  hot;  bo  5/t;o- 
fuj'Z  <x  pea;ij,his  anger  grew  hot 

Zj^joif  the  sun. 

Zj^Jfy  fif®  Í  ^so  pimples,  blotches, 
or  pustules  appearmg  on  the  skin 
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from  the  heat  of  blood. 
Zf^^lCtJ^y  broiled  meat. 
5;t;é,  knowledge,  skill. 
3;tjt3i;l,  the  noise  or  grunting  of 

young  pigs. 
3;ijce<xc,  learned,  wise,  discreet, 

prudent 
3;t)tín,  a  hedge-hog. 
3;tob,  smart ;  also  proud. 
3;tob,  the  foam. 
3;tOb,  50  5;tob,  soon,  quickly. 
3;tobán,  a  boat. 
3/t6b-;<X/tajnn,  an  iron  bar,  an  iron 

crow. 

head. 
'ifxOjhleiXCy     long-nailed,    having 

large  talons. 
Sf^Ojj,  a  stud  of  horses,  or  breed 

of  mares;  Lat.  grexy  gregis;  it 

is     often    improperly    written 

5;tO;b.     ^ 
3fton,  a  stam  or  spot. 
3/tOi7t:<xc,  corpulent. 
3;total,  sand,  gravel,  rubble. 
3/totl<xc,  gravelly;  also  a  gravel 

pit. 
'^fiOtqn^c,  corpulent. 
3;iá<xb,  the  cheek. 
Jftúaj,  the  hair  of  the  head :  mo 

^ftuoLj  l;oit/-a,  my  grey  hairs. 
3;^a<X5,  a  woman,  a  wife;  Wei. 

gureig;  genit  jftiiaj. 
^fttiújac,  a  woman-giant;  also  a 

ghost    or   apparition,    supersti- 

tiously  thought  to  haunt  certain 

houses. 
3ft«<X5<xc,  hairy,  full  of  hair. 
3;tii<xjb,  from  j/tuoib. 
3ftua;m,  ill-humour,  dissatisfection, 

sullenness. 
3f^"<xjm;/7,  a  sullen  fellow. 
3ftá<xm<x  and  j/iaixmac,   obscure, 

sullen,  dark,  cloudy,  morose* 
J/iaanoacb,  gloominess,  stermiess, 

grimness. 
3;tup<!i;m,  to  engraft. 
3^uj,  a  wrinkle. 
g;taj,  morose,  sour,  fierce,  cruel. 
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Jftuj,  weak,  feeble. 

3í^"5í  a  lie,  an  untruth. 

3/^"50^c,  wrinkled. 

gftu;b,  malt 

S/tujT,  inhospitality,  churlishness. 

3/tuluin,  a  cricket;  LaL  grillus. 

S/^^'^rsJSi  a  truce,  or  cessation  of 

arms. 
3ú>  or  56,  a  lie,  or  untruth. 
JuaT,  a  light,  giddy,  fantastical,  or 

whimsical  fellow,  an  unsettled, 

capricious  person;  its  diminut. 

^8  Z^^W^  9    ^b®  Welsh  have 

guag  euyn  and  ^uag-ysprid  for 

a  phantasm  or  wliim. 
3^<^jU;  je,  a  companion. 
3úa;;tbeájn,  a  whirlwind. 
3ú<i;/te,  noble,  excellent,   great; 

hence  5á<x;/ie  was  the  proper 

names  of  some  Irish  princes. 
3úaj;te,  the  hair  of  the  nead ;  also 

the  edffe,  or  point  of  a  thing. 
3uá;;<-,   danger ;   juáj/--be<x;tc<xc, 

enterprizing,  adventurous. 
3tíál,  a  coal,  also  fire;  p;^  nác 

whose  complexions  are»  altered 
by  coal,  (fires.) 

3tíál<x  and  juálann,  a  shoulder. 

guála  and  jola,  gluttony. 

3"ál<xb^<xnn,  a  firebrand. 

Swá'íiXc,  light,  active. 

'^uikf  and  ^uáj;^,  peril,  hazard ;  a 
njúú;;<-,  m  jeopardy. 

^tíá^íxcb,  danger;  also  an  adven- 
ture. 

3"iy*<xcb<xc,  dangerous,  dreadful ; 
also  painfiil ;  cné<xb  júci/^dcbdc, 
a  painful  wound ;  a  common  ex- 
pression in  old  parchments  which 
treat  of  medicme. 

3«bd,  mourning;  3ol-^<x;;t  úxup^- 
juB,  cryinc  and  wailing;  also 
complaint,  lamentation. 

^tiBd,  a  battle,  or  conflict 

3úbt<xc,  mourning,  sorrowful. 

3uba;m,  pro  5u;b;m,  to  pray. 

3«bb,  a  study,  or  school-house; 
also  an  armory. 
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Jifbbac,  studious,  assidious. 
ISufUji^ojllf  false  testimony ;  bábcift 

f<x  beoj5  bo  be<3Lcoib<x^  bá  jú- 
fUftjjUe,  the  high  priests  sought 
false  witnesses  against  Jesus,  at 
length  two  false  witnesses  ap- 
peared.— L.  B, 

3«5<X;tn<!L;5,  the  clucking  of  a  hen; 
jtíja;!  and  jujallajj,  the  same. 

%a]he)jivedjj\,  a  governor. 

3|f;bBa;n,  i.  e.  Six^fun,  England. 

Jujbe,  a  prayer,  entreaty,  or  inter- 
cession; mo  jújbe  cum  Óé  oift 
Ú,  fOTjy  my  prayers  to  God  for 
them. 

Jiijbjm,  to  pray,  to  beseech,  to  en- 
treat; bo  Ttijb  fé,  he  prayed; 
jú;b;m  tú,  I  pray  thee. 

3u;ljm,  to  weep,  to  cry,  to  bewail. 

3ti;l;mne,  calumny. 

3u;l;mne<xc,  calumnious. 

3«;l;mn7 j;m,  to  calumniate,  to  re- 
proach. 

3«;ni)jon77,  a  holy  relic ;  jon<x  jaj- 
m;o/7n<x;B  <XTuy-  <x  mbacajljB, 
with  flieir  holy  relics  and  crosiers. 

3ujnceap,  a  pillory. 

3ajnjm,  lo  prick,  sting,  or  wound. 

3a;nyce<xb,  a  scar. 

"^ujnfcejhjn,  a  litde  scar. 

3a;^,  Loc  Jaj^t,  a  lake  in  the 
County  of  Limerick. 

Z^Jl^'^t^in^'f  ^  exulcerate. 

3«;/t;n,  a  spot,  ablain,  or  wheal,  a 
pimple. 

3u);tme,  blueness;  also  more  blue. 

3" J;tn)e^cb,  blueness. 

3uj/tne<xb,  a  gurnard. 

Jujyeoic,  leaky,  full  of  chinks. 

3u;;re;;t,  a  stocking. 

Jujy^m,  to  flow;  hence  jaj/^,  a 
stream ;  Al.  caise. 

Jujteaft,  a  gutter. 

3a;tea/-,  denial,  refusal ;  úb  jaj- 
teay,  I  refused. 

Jttjtjneac,  bashftd. 

S^^U  a  crying  out,  a  lamentation ; 
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also  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
5U)l;m ;  as  bo  jul  jre,  he  cried, 
or  wept 

3albci,  the  mouth. 

gulpa,  narrow. 

3« m<x>  a  battle. 

3un,  the  same  as  j<xj7,  without. 

S^nBupne,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

3u/7,  a  breach. 

3« /'liXiin,  a  prison,  a  gaol,  or  hold. 

Junn,  a  prisoner,  a  hostage. 

3unnci,  a  gown ;  also  a  gun. 

Junnca,  a  prison. 

Jun/KXjab,  erring  or  straying. 

3unta,  wounded,  also  slam ;  /tejljr 
n<x  BfCd/i  nxuntra,  the  burial 
place  of  the  slain  or  of  suicides. 

'^ant^y  an  experienced,  skilful, 
prying  man. 

Jt^ncac,  costiveness. 

"^Ufx  and  ^uj/ijnn,  a  blotch,  a  pim- 
ple, a  wheal. 

3«/i,  that;  jUft  6e<x/)n<!i;i  piit- 
t:;ia;ce  Cj/ie,  that  St.  Patrick 
blessed  Ireland;  so  that;  Gír. 
yap,  and  Gall,  car  signify  ybr/ 
Lat.  enim. 

%aj\,  brave,  valiant. 

3a/i,  jé<x;t,  sharp. 

3ti/icu;leac,  a  pallisado. 

Si'/ina,^  a  cave  or  den,  a  Jiok. 

3«f5  weight,  or  force,  strength; 
bu;ne  jon  jupr,  a  man  of  no  va- 
lue. 

'^Uf,  to,  unto,  until ;  ju^r  <lj)  ajt:, 
to  the  place ;  jupr  oi  nju j,  unto 
this  day;  juy-  <x  májtac,  until 
tomorrow ;  cja  ju^-,  to  whom. 

3«f",  death. 

3u;r,  anger. 

Juy,  a  desire  or  inclination. 

5"pi)<^/t,  valid,  strong,  powerful. 

3u;<T<!il,  a  burden;  Wei.  guystil, 
a  pledge;  also  ability. 

^uta,  puddle. 

35t:a,  the  gout. 

3ttt<xc,  or  catac,  short,  bob- 
toiled. 

3ut,   a  voice;    a^uy*   féac   jué 
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0'/^1eam,  and  behold,  a  voice 
from  heaven. 
3ut,  a  bad  name  for  inhospitality 
or  incontinency ;    bo  puájft   fj 


jué,  she  was  exposed. 
JutrolSijbe,  a  cuckold-maker. 
3ut:tt;i;iúb<X|-ac,  confident. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  f). 

f)  is  not  admitted  as  a  letter  into  the  Irish  alphabet,  nor  otherwise 
employed  in  the  Irish  language  than  as  a  mere  aspirate  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  as  in  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  anciently  used  A  as  a  letter,  and  not 
merely  as  an  aspirate.  It  was  one  of  the  characters  of  their  liiost  ancient 
alphabets,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  wrote  0£oc  with  the  different 
letters  t  and  A,  instead  of  Ococ,  written  wi^  the  sinde  letter  0.  In  the 
Irish  language  h  is  ]H«fixed  as  a  strong  aspirate  before  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  and  having  reference  to  objects  of  the  female  sex :  as  <x  bot^b, 
her  face;  a  bo/t,  her  gold.  And  secondly,  when  such  words  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  Irish  prepositions  le  or  ;te,  withy  or  hy^  which  takes  place 
not  only  in  ordinary  words,  as  le  b5/t  ^j.^f  le  bajyijpb,  with  gold  and 
silvery  but  also  in  the  names  of  countries,  principalities,  and  particular 
clans;  as,  le  b'O^ftuji^b,  le  b'Ulab,  tvith  or  by  the  people  of  Ossory,  with 
Ulidia.    It  is  now  called  Uat,  from  Uac,  the  white  thorn-tree. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  ). 

]  is  the  eichth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  third  of  the  five 
vowels,  of  the  denomination  of  caol,  or  small  vowels.  It  is  called  )6ba, 
from  ;oba,  vulgo  ;uBa^,  the  yew-tree  ;  Lat.  tcunis  ;  and  is  not  unlike  the 
Heb.  ^  and  Gr.  i,  as  to  its  appellative.     The  Irish  language  admits  of  no 

{consonant  no  more  than  the  Greek ;  and  it  seems  to  appear  by  the  fol- 
owing  examples,  that  the  Latins  did  not  use  it  as  a  distinct  character ; 
for  thgr  wrote,  as  Priscian  tells  us,  peiius  for  pejttSy  and  eiius  for  ejics, 
&c.  In  our  old  manuscripts  e  and  ;  were  written  indifferently  one  for 
another,  as  hath  been  observed  in  the  remarks  upon  e.  It  is  the  preposi- 
tive vowel  of  those  diphthongs  which  are  called  na  ciijj  Jfpe,  or  the 
five  iphthongs,  from  jpn,  the  gooseberry  bushy  Lat  grossidaria,  viz.  ja, 
h  ^^9  Wy  <^d  P  9  ^f  which  we  find  iu  used  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
eb.  n*Q,  Lat  os  ejus. 


Si 


J,  an  art  or  science.  I  J,  an  island ;  hence  )  Cbolajm  QUe, 

J,  in ;  J  tji,  in  a  house.  I       the  island  of  St  Columbus ;  vid.  ^ 
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<ioj,  supra. 

Jác,  a  salmon ;  jác-cná;A,  theboue 
of  a  salmon ;  co  fjxji  ixn  féuh  <x 
meobon  ;ác,  reperitur  sentis  in 
ventre  stalmonis. 

JácbtXft,  the  bottom  of  any  thing,  a 
foundation,  the  lower  part;  Jac- 
b<x/t  Connact,  the  country  of 
Lower  Connaught  in  Ireland. 

Jiicba/t  Cixnuf,  the  basstis  cantus 
in  music. 

/ácbdftS;  je,  the  lowest,  lower,  in- 
ferior. 

Jácbaí),  a  noise,  or  cry. 

i&b,  they,  them. 

)2ibal,  a  disease. 

iabixS,  a  shutting,  closing,  or  join- 
ing ;  iX\\  njSibab  bo  b0;t<x;;<-,  when 
thou  shuttest  thy  door;  bo  b;á- 
bab  fu^f  JO  bajnjea/?,  it  was 
close,  shut  up;  bo  ;iib<xbu;t  <x 
pbo;;i;^,  they  shut  their  doors. 

J&bte,  joined,  close,  shut  up. 

)áj,  an  island. 

ici;;tce<xnn,  the  noddle ;  Lat.  occi- 
put, 

Jái;^-/-ceiX;tt,  the  west. 

Já^ft-tTfieal),  an  habitation. 

Jail,  a  latchet,  or  thong ;  plur.  jál- 
l<xc<x ;    ;állac<x    oi    b/iOTO.    bo 

iraojle,  to  loose  the  latchets  of 
is  shoes ;  ;iill<xc,  a  latchet,  or 

thong, 
/all,  a  lock  of  birds. 
Jálla  c/ionn,  shoes, 
ialtoj  leatix;/!,  a  bat. 
JÍU7,  a  weasel. 
Já/t,  after ;  ;5i;t  yjn,  after  that,  af- 

terwardis. 
Jii/t,  pro  oi;;t,  at,  upon, 
íá/t,  or  y;a;t,   back,  backwards; 

also  the  west;  Já/t^Dúrixx/},  West 

Munster;  on  já^Wft,  from  the 

west. 
Já/t,  black,  dark. 
Jáftano,  afterwards,  postea ;   and 

;£L;ta;n,  úí^/  also  thenceforth, 

agÍEiin,  anew,  fresh. 
^  Já/tan,  or  j2i;i;tiXi7/),  iron ;  Lat/«r- 
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riim;  Suec.  iam;  Dan.  wrn/ 
Mont  iaain;  Wei.  haiarn;  and 
Arm.  war;?/  Hisp.  hierro;  Cim- 
brice,^^a/  Goth,  ewar/i. 

Já/iBeo,  still  in  beine. 

Jii/t-boo/),  a  brownish  black. 

Já;t-b;iaoj,  a  remnant. 

J2i;t|:a;be,  ward,  or  custody ;  <xb 
cOb<x  ot<i;t  ja/tpXjbCji  a  patient 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of 

Jiift-jrlat:,  a  feudatory  lord,  or  one 
depending  of  another  greater 
lord ;  from  jii/t,  after,  and  pUc, 
a  lord,  i.  e.  a  lord  preceded  by 
another  lord;  hence  the  Saxon 
word  earL 

Já/t-ccúltoi,  churlish,  backward. 

Joi/ijon,  the  groans  of  a  dying 
man. 

Jii;t-j<xot,  the  west  wind. 

Jii/tju;l,  or  já/tjoilj  a  battle,  a  ^ir- 
mish. 

Jii;ija;ledc,  warlike,  engaged  in 
battles. 

Já/ild,  an  earl ;  vid*  eíi;ilam. 

Jfii/tlSi^tftjujab,  a  preparation. 

Jáftmci/it,  riches. 

Ja^nxxfit:,  the  issue  or  consequence 
of  an  affair. 

JiX^mat:,  offspring. 

Já/imbéufiloL,  a  pronoun;  also  any 
particle  that  is  not  declined,  as 
adverb,  conjunction,  &c. 

Jii;tri)e;;ije,  matins,  morning  pray- 
er; já/t  cteacc  on  jV"'^/^?^* 
after    saying   matins.  —  Armal. . 
Tlghern.  an.  1057. 

JaftmyTDa,  vid.  ja/irmoi. 

liXfinúi  a  chain  of  thread ;  also  con- 
fusion. 

Jii;tn<xcttn,  an  iron  tool. 

Iá;t7)á;be,  Irons;  plur.  of  ;2iftarr, 
also  of,  or  belonging  to  iron. 

Já^nboe,  a  fawn. 

Já/to^,  a  weasel. 

Já/toj,  anguish  or  grief 

Ja/tftaj5  and  j^fijMXtúf,  a  request^ 
a  desire,  or  petition. 

Jdft^o.;m,  to  seek,  to  request,  or 
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entreaty  to  demand  or  require ; 

j^fi  a;^  e,  require  it  from  him ; 

j^jijiixjn)  O/tc,  I  pray  you ;  jd^tfi- 

j:a;b  fé  be;/tc,    he  shall   beg 

alms. 
Joi/t/taco;;!,  a  beggar,  or  petitioner; 

also  a  surgeon^s  probe. 
J^UfX^tuf,  a  petition,  or  request. 
pyfijiUT),  iron ;  biá;tnA;b  co/t/t^/jca, 

of  barbed  or  hooked  irons ;  vid. 

Já/ipn,  after;  ji^jifoixx^n^idein.  ■ 

)ú/t^m<x,  a  relic,  or  remnant;  as, 
)j^fifn)<x  ún  bSijy^,  )<Xfifm<x  <xn 
petxcab,  also  an  incumbrance  or 
burden ;  also  a  new  year's  gift. 

Jáp^mac,  beneficent,  or  generous. 

)2i;tt:a;5e,  posterity,  also  descen- 
dants, also  domestics ;  70  blj- 
ajoijn  bo  K;  J/-ft<xel  j^an  mbab;- 
lojn  m^fi  <xo/?  le  n<x  clo;nn  ajuy- 
le  <ii)  jáfttajj^e,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  70  years  in  Babylon 
together  with  their  children  and 
posterity. 

Já/tta/t,  the  west  country;  from 
;áft,  west,  and  tdft,  pro  tjfi,  a 
country ;  i<ypiúfi  Cjfijnr),  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

J2i;^acb,  a^  loan,  a  thing  lent. 

J&;-úcb3ijbe,  a  creditor. 

íá;^al<xc,  easy,  feasible. 

JSiyucab,  advantage,  profit 

)^fc,  or  7<i^,  fish, fishes;  pi.  éjf^ 
and7a;^cajb;  hatpiscis. 

Jay^ab,  to  fish  out. 

)úfc<xjj\é,  a  fisherman;  j^fCikjjte 
c<x;;ineac,  an  osprey, 

■)<!i;'-c<x^;teacb,  fishing,  the  art  of 
fishms ;  also  a  fishery. 

Jáé,  land ;  pL  )ác<i;l>. 

Ját  6  ne<xcac,  the  south  part  of  the 
County  of  Waterford,  anciently 
possessed  by  the  O'Rics. 

Jdtlu,  a  little  feather ;  i.  e.  e;te  la 
no  beii; ;  also  a  small  fin. 

J6,  o  countiy ;  also  a  tribe  of  peo- 
ple. 

JB,  drink  you ;  from  ;B;m,  to  drink. 
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JB,  you,  ye ;  fjb  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. 
KeCijx,  marble. 
JB;m,  to  dimk,  to  imbibe;  bo  ]b 

fey  he  drank. 
Jbceac,   soaking,    that  drinks  or 

takes  in  wet 
Jc,  a  cure,  or  remedy;  bá  lu;b  ;ce, 

i.  e.  bá  lu)B  le^je;;^;  jce,  the 

genit  of  ic. 
Joe,  is  rendered  balm  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible — Ezek. 

27.  17. 
Jce<xb  and  )C)m,  to  heal  or  cure; 

;ca;b  lufcc.  ^X^f  tfUifc^,  cu- 

rabat  ccecos   {Luscoa^  et  Le^ 
•  prosos. — S.  Fiechus  in  Vita  S. 

ratricii.    Also  to  pay  for,  to 

make  restitution. 
Jceob,  a  healing  or  curing;  also  a 

suffering,  a  paying  for. 
Jcluf,   or    loclu/-,   a  healing  by 

herbs ;    irom  jc  and  luf,    an 

herb. 
h'lujTiXjWf  to  cure  by  the  power  of 

herbs. 
Jb,  good,  honest,  just 
Jbeoift-palam,  a  space  or  distance 

of  time  or  place ;  jbea^tpciy,  the 

same. 
Jbeoift-FOlam,  the.  same. 
Jbea;i-j5a<XjUe,  the  space  between 

the  shoulders^ 
Jbe<Xfi^  and  jObAjip^-,  towards. 
Jbeo^umnd^,  a  distance. 
Jb,  a  wreath  or  chain,  also  a  ridge; 
^  it  is  written  sometimes  70b. 
Jb,  use. . 
Jbo,  or  joba,  or)6j<x,  the  yew-tree^ 

also  the  letter  ; ;  vid,  ;oba. 
Jb;b,  cold. 
Jb;^,  betwixt,  between ;  and  in  old 

books  jnb;;t ;  Lat  inter. 
Jb;/tje<xnay;,  distance. 
Jbjrt-béalab,  a  distinction,  or  dif- 

terence. 
Jbj/t-bftear,  distance. 
Jbjftej J,  tne  change  of  the  moon  ; 

firom  pjp.  and  eaj  or  ea^rja. 
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the  moon. 
i^;ft-m;/7; j;m,  to  interpret 
Jfe;;t-m;n;ice,  interpreted. 
Jbjft-mjn; jte6)ft,  an  interpreter. 
íb;;i-r})éoboi/)t:6;^>     a     mediator ; 

tyj\0)nn  txja/*  Ó;a,  Christ  is  me- 
diator between  us^and  God. 

ife;ft-/i^eacb,  an  interregnum. 

Íb;/t-teanjt5;^,  an  interpreter  of 
languages. 

ipea/tif,  hell ;  and  sometimes  writ- 
ten jjpftjonn  and  )pfte;i?/7,  is  like 
the  Lat  infernwn^  the  ;  being 
equal  to  the  Lat  in,  as  in  S. 
Fiechus  Hymn,  de  Vita  S.  Pa- 
tricii ;  baj  fé  M;<x jna  7  fOjnam, 
«^2r  an72t$  erat  in  servitute  ;  and 
also  J  ;^7f;l>, ««  visumilms,*  Wei. 
j{^»,  and  Com.  if  am;  jpe^fxn 
ip^f  17a  bpja/i  nác  j::ejl>;/i 
bpa;/*né;;^,  hell  is  the  mansion- 
house  of  inexpressible  pain. 

Ifjijonn'óc,  hellish,  of  or  belonging 
to  hell. 

Í2;,aring. 

)l  and  ;le,  much,  many,  great ;  also 
well.    ; 

Jl'hé^f^é,  arch;  also  of  various 
ways  and  humours. 

)l-ceÍLftbac,  Jack  of  all  trades,  of 
various  trades. 

Jl-ceá;tbá;je,  the  same. 

il-beolbtxc,' well-featured  or  com- 
plexioned. 

ílbéancib,  variation. 

jlbéonmuab,  an  emblem. 

Jle,  a  creat  number  of  people. 

)le  and  )le^f,  diversity,  a  d^- 
rence. 

Jleac,  ordure,  dung ;  genit  jl;; ; 
c<iL;u7-;l)g,  a  dunghill;  vid.  aoj- 
leac. 

Jl-jn;éeoic,  of  all  sorts,  diverse, 
various. 

Jl-j;iá;/7eixc,  very  horrid  and  ugly; 
f)^ft  jU'^fUkjneuCy  an  ugly  hor- 
rid beast  or  monster. 

il-jjjeac,  skilful. 
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íl-jfiéa/-oic,  an  inn  or  lodging. 

Jl-j5;b;m,  to  vary  or  alter. 

iU<u-an,   the    very    same  people,* 
themselves ;  Lat.  Uli  ipsL — Old 
Parchment 

iWeaBofi,  a  tome  or  volume  con- 
taining many  books. 

Jl-pjorb  and  ;l-pé;/T,  a  serpent,  a 
snake,  an  adder. 

Jl'pjnce,  a  ball,  a.  dance  where 
many  dance  together ;  c/iorea. 

Jl'fe^f^m,  distance. 

Jm,  butter;  gen.  ;me;  015  b;5l;me, 
selling  butter. 

Jm  and  aw»  about,  when  it  is  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  of  time,  as  jro  <x;i 
artifO  <i  mSlfiac,  about  this  time 
to-morrow;  it  also  signifies  along 
with,  at  the  head  of,  when  pre- 
fixed to  other  nouns;  ex.  bo  tá;- 
n]c  Co;^-bealbixc  <xn  jm  lao- 
ca;b  na  mjbe,  Turlogh  came 
thither  at  the  bead  of  the  heroes 
ofMeath. 

Jmabujab,  a  multiplying;  50  nbe- 
unajb  jflOAbujab,  that  they  may 
multiply. 

Jma;t:;5;b,  use,  custom,  experience. 

}ro^jxi<Xf,  CfXixriT)  an  jomafiBtXjy*, 
the  tree  of  transgression;  <x  méo- 
baz)  lao;  bo  jxjnn  iibaiD  fOroiXfi- 
h<Xf;  n;l  neac  x<xn  ;ma/tba;<',  id 
esty  at  noon  day  Adam  trans^ess- 
ed :  tliere  is  no  person  vnthout 
a  fault,  or  all  men  transgress. —  - 

Jma;ibiib>  strife,  contention,  dis- 
pute; pm^ftbájb,  ifitem/;oma;t- 
bájb  Leat-cajnn  ««y* .  i-^iXt- 
mofa,  the  dispute  of  ceat-cu;nn 
and  Le<xt-moja,  concerning  su- 
periority or  excellency. — ^  poem 
thru  entitled. 

Jma;/i;,  or  jma^ytec,  plundering, 
devastation,  ransacking. 

Jní)-cé;mn;i;m,  to  walk  round.. 

JiDcJixn  ana  jmcéjn,  and  vulgarly 
said  jmjjéjí),  far,  remote,  either 
with  respect  to  time  or  pUice ;  w, 
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c;/)eab  6  <xjt  ;mc;<in,  a  people 
from  a  foreign  country ;  tan  ja- 
moi;^  <X;^  t7;i  ;mcé;n,  we  came 
from  a  remote  country ;  újrt)fjj\ 
jflocjan  6  ^;n,  a  long  time  since ; 
<xm  ;mcé;/}  bá  é;;^,  a  long  time 
after. 

imc;U,  about 

Jmcjm,  to  go  on,  to  march. 

Jmcjm,  to  force,  to  eompel,  to  res- 
cue. 

Jmbeaj<x)l,  protection ;  /tob  ;mbeú- 
Z^jl  bá/t  ccu;;te,  ut  sit  protec- 
trix  nostns  turmis. — Brogan» 

Jrnbeal,  a  league,  or  covenant. 

Jmbea/tBab,  a  proof. 

Jmbe<Xfibcii>  and  ;mbe<x;tb<xjm,  to 
prove. 

JmbeaftBtiX,  proved,  maintained. 

Jmbea/tjiXb,  a  reproof. 

Jmbea/ijtxb  and  jmbeaftjajm,  to 
reprove  or  rebuke,  to  reproach 
or  dispraise. 

Jmbea;tTC<x,  reviled,  reproved,  re- 
buked;  ex.  lucb  ;mbea^jt<x,  re- 
yilers. 

Jrob;oU,  a  feast. 

Jmb;ol,  guile,  deceit,  fraud. 

Jroe<xct;i<3i;T,  plough-bullocks. 

Jmé<Lb,  jealousy. 

)mé<xbOLc>  jealous. 

)mét3Lb<x;;te,  a  zealot. 

Jmeajlac,  terrible,  frightful. 

Jmeoijla^m,  to  fear. 

Jme<xl  and  ;m;ol,  an  edge  or  bor- 
der, a  coast;  6  ;me<xl<x;B  noi 
i)<xl60Ln,  from  the  borders  of 
Scotland. 

Jme<xropjix;n,  a  striking  on  all 
siaes. 

Jmeocixm,  we  will  go;  jmteocab 
;ré,  he  will  go ;  vid.  ;mt;jjm. 

)mpeab<x;n,  a  draught. 

Jmpjb,  or  ;mp;beac,  a  petitioner. 

Jme<x^,  a  marble. 

)m;<xb<xj,  a  coupling  or  joining  to- 
gether. 

Jmjletxbab,  unction. 

Jmjle<ib<i;m,  to  anoint. 
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Jm;l;m,  to  lick. 

Jmjftce,  vul^o  jmjftjje,  a  journey, 
or  peregrination ;  50  ne;;i  je  r;- 
it)]j\ce  leoJCy  may  your  journey 
be  prosperous  to  you. 

Jm;;ic;m,  or  ;m;;ice<\b,  to  remove, 
or  change  one's  dwelling. 

Jmjm,  I  go ;  Lat  immeo  or  remeo, 

)m')j\jj<]ie,  an  emigration,  or  chang- 
ing irom  place  to  pkce;  Lat. 
immigratio, 

Jmledbaft,  a  tome  or  volume. 

Jmljnn,  the  navel. 

Jmljocán,  ttie  navel. 

Jmljoc  ifjlbe,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  first  episcopal  churches  in 
Munster,  now  called  Eialy,  which 
is  of  late  united  to  the  see  of 
Cashel.  Its  first  bishop  was 
iijlBe,  who  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's 
arrival  in  that  kingdom. 

JmljOc,  bordering  upon  a  lake. 

Jmne,  thus. 

Jmne;;^e;5jm,  to  bind,  tie,  &c. 

impjbe,  or  jm^njom,  care,  dili- 
gence. 

Jmnibeac,  careful,  uneasy  about 
tne  success  of  an  action ;  anxious, 
solicitous. 

JroDjfjy  contention,  disunion. 

Jmnjpm^  to  yoke. 

Jmp;b,  a  twig  or  rod. 

)mp;be,  a  prayer,  petition,  or  sup- 
plication ;  ;ÍL^<x;ní)  ;mp;be  Ofxty  I 
beseech  or  supplicate  you  ;  cuj- 
/i;m  b;mp;be,  I  beseech. 

Jmp^beac,  an  intercessor,  a  peti- 
tioner. 

Jmpjbjm,  to  beseech,  entreat,  pray, 
request ;  jmp;bjm  o^t  <x  /tjj 
mo;t  n<x  njl  bújle,  I  entreat  you 
the  great  God  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. 

Jmp;/te,  an  emperor. 

Jmp;;ie<xcb,  an  empire, 

Jm/te<xccu;B,  it  happened  or  fell 
out. 

Jmt^eúf  and  jm/ie<X|"án,   dispute. 
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controversy,  strife ;  ^f  peá/ifi 
;m;te<ir  na  ilajjnea;^,  a  pro- 
verb, literally  meaning  that  dis- 
pute is  better  than  want  of  so- 
ciety. 

Jnofieoi^am,  to  strive  or  contest,  to 
contend. 

Jmftea/-ÍLn<3ijrr),  icíewí. 

)mfie<X/*ánu;be,  a  contending  per- 
son, a  disputant. 

Jrr)/ie;mn;^)m,  to  go  about 

Jmft;m,  to  play,  or  divert 

Jmftjm,  a  nding. 

JmfC)Tiy  a  bed-room,  or  closet. 

Jmf e<xcixn,  rage,  fury. 

Jmfeactfi^c,  a  project 

Jm/fea/i jna,  strife,  contention. 

Jmrnjom,  heaviness,  sadness. 

Jno;rn;orf),  care,  diligence. 

Jnoy^njoiixxc,  anxious,  solicitous,  un- 
•aary. 

)mf)uilixjmj  to  walk  about,  to  ram- 

JiDteiXcb,  a  prog^ss,  or  going,  a 
departure;  jmte<xcb  an  ;^lúa; je 
/to  m;U  f)nn,  it  was  the  depar- 
ture of  our  army  that  ruined  us. 

Jmteacb,  an  adventure,  feat,  or 
expedition ;  pix  me<xr)n  é  n<x  ;m- 
teactaib,  clarus  est  in  suis  ges- 
tis.—\\á.  S.  Fiech.  in  Vit  S. 
Patricii.  ^ 

Jmteacbájbe,  one  that  is  departing, 
the  going  man. 

Jmt;;;m,  to  go,  to  march,  to  pro- 
C€^,  to  depart. 

)mtfte<x/-c/t<xb,  to  wrestle;  bo  B; 
<X77  Wjn^Jol  iXjujr  Jacob  <x/t  cab 
na  bojbceaj  ;mtefta;^fta,(?;irf. 
LeaBa;t  b;teac,)  the  angel  wres- 
tled with  Jacob  all  night. 

Jmt)u/-a,  or  jomtay-a,  adventures,^ 
feats;  vid.  -^úmiuf  and  ^otmif^. 

J;?,  praep.  Lat  i;i,  and  Angl.  in. 
Tnis  Irish  preposition  answering 
the  Latin  and  English  i»,  is 
always  used  in  old  manuscripts 

■  instead  of  ODn  used  by  the  mo- 
dem writers  to  express  the 
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same;  Gr.  cvé 

Jn,  fit,  proper ;  used  always  in  com- 
pound words,  as  jn-peabma,  fit 
or  capable  of  doing  a  manly  ac- 
tion; jn-núabca;/i,  marriageable, 
fit  to  be  married. 

Jna  and  ;ná/-,  than;  Lat  qiumi; 
used  in  our  old  manuscripts ;  as, 
n;  Bpujl  pea^t  an  e;/t;nn  ^f 
peSi/i/t  ;ná/*  an  pea/ty-o  ja;<'  a 
ttánja;/*,  the  man  you  visited 
is  as  good  a  man  as  can  be 
found  in  Ireland ;  ogallab  JDhát- 
r;ta;j  aju;r  CajUte  me;c  I?o- 
niijn. 

JnBe,  quality,  dignity. 

JnBeac,  in  place,  of  quality. 

JnBeac,  come  to  perfect  healtli. 

JnBea^,  pastiure. 

i/)Bea/i,  a  river;  )/)Beart  Colpra, 
now  the  town  of  Drogheda, 
where  the  river  Boyne  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea;  ;/7Bea;t  Scé;ne, 
the  river  of  Kenmare  in  the 
County  of  Kerry;  ;nbea/i  na 
mbá/tc,  the  bay  of  Bantry ;  jn- 
Bea^t  Slá;ne,  the  river  Slaney  in 
Wexford.  This  word  should  be 
more  properly  written  jn-ma^i,  or 
;n-ma/ia,  from  jn,  and  mu;/i,  or 
ma^ia,  the  sea,  wid  accordingly 
signifies  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  it  is  received  into  the 
sea. 

Jnceana;;,  that  may  be  bought, 
marketable. 

Jnc;nn,  the  brain. 

Jncfteacab,  blame,  reproach;  ex. 
roe  binc/teacab  t/ijb,  to  re- 
proach me  for  it — P^id.  Chron. 
Scotorum  in  introitu. 

J/7C;ieacab,  gleaning  or  leasing 
com. 

Jnc/teacam,  to  consider. 

Jiibeanta,  lawful,  practicable. — 
Lukey  6.  2. 

Jnb;ne,  a  fight,  or  engagement 

Jnbjola,  vendible,  fit  for  sale. 

inujofy  a  court ;  jo  co/tacta;/)  bo 
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y-<Lj<i;tr,  till  he  arrived  to  the 
court  of  the  high  priest 
Jneac,  the  lining  of  cloth  in  weav- 

J/)eac,  hospitality,  generositjr,  good 
housekeeping;  <id  cé  fliijOf 
njbjdfi  jac  ne<xc,  nj  bljje^n  bo 
Be;é  ;<xn  jneac,  he  that  desires 
the  favour  of  others,  ought  to  be 
liberal  himself. 

Jneactjieay*,  a  fair  or  pattern,  a 
public  meeting  commonly  called 
0;;teixcta;^* 

J77peat<xm,  to  meditate. 

Jnfjfi,  marriageable,  fit  for  a  hus- 
band, as  ;on-mná,  fit  for  a  wife ; 
ion-<x;;tm,  fit  to  take  arms. 

Jnpoc^f,  choice,  election. 

Jnjrjf),  a  swelling. 

J/7T,  is  one  of  the  negatives  of  the 
Irish  language. 

)j7j,  a  neck  of  land. 

Jn J,  force,  compulsion. 

Ji)ja;jte,  herding;  jnT<3i;;te  cáe- 
/tOLc,  ihe  herding  of  sneep. 

Jn;ea)»i,  a  level. 

i/)jebte,  of  twins  in  the  womb, 
that  which  comes  to  perfect 
birth. 

Jnjj;u;l,  consequence,  or  conclu- 
sion. 

J/75-jlt3L;n,  uncleanness,  filth. 

Jn j-rlon,  dirty,  filthy,  unclean. 

Jnjjlt,  feeding,  grazing ;  jn%e]lt)i> 
jáb,  feed  them;  c2i;t:  tx  n^njjl- 
t)n  tti,  where  feedest  thou.— 
Job.  1. 14. 

Jn jjn,  or  ;r)  jean,  a  daughter ;  from 
jean,  like  the  Lat  genitum; 
and  in  per  metalhesin  pro  n; j, 
whicn  signifies  a  daughter;  ex. 
CDa;;te  n i j,  or  nJComSL;/", Mary, 
th&daugnter  of  Thomas ;  03a;;te 
nj  Ob/tJa;n,  Mary  O'Brien,  &c. 

Jn%]^^^^9  ravening;  also  persecu- 
ting; lucb  m;njfte<3iiD<x,tney  that 
persecute  me ;  á;t  n;n;5fteamu; j, 
our  persecutors. 
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^^11^9  a  carpenter  or  mason's  line. 

Jn  j;/i,  an  anchor. 

Jnj)^,  afi9iction,  grief,  sorrow. 

Jnjlejb,  a  hook. 

Jn jne,  the  plur.  of  ;onja,  nails,  or 
ialons,  hooks^  claws. 

Jnj;te;m,  persecution ;  as,  con^  an 
t]  fujljn^jof  jnTjx^jm  bo  cao;b 
<xn  c]jxt,  blessea  is  he  who  suf- 
fers persecution  for  the  sake  of 
justice. — Leaba/t  b^teac. 

inj/te;mteac,  a  persecutor;  p5l 
jnj^ejmteac  na  beajla;y-e, 
Paul,  the  persecutor  of  the 
church. 

Jn;ata;t,  or  jnujtea/t,  a  bowel  or 
entrail. 

Jn;b,  Shrovetide ;  Wei.  ynid. 

Jn;be,  or  ;nn;be,  the  bowels  or  en- 
trails; Lat  interiora. 

Jnjltjrt),  to  feed,  to  graze;  lyrf. 
;nj;lt. 

Jn;;tte,  weakness,  feebleness. 

Jn;;r,  an  island ;  IM.  insula;  plur* 
jnnjrjB ;  an  jnnpb  CDa/ta  Coji- 
/i;an  ana/",  jnbjB,  jxjdme,  in  in-- 
siilis  Maris  Tyrrheni  mansit, 
ut  Tnemoratur ;  )n)f  na  bpjob- 
6u;be,  InstUa  Sylvatica,  an  old 
name  of  Ireland. 

Jnjfy  Ennis,  chief  town  of  the 
County  of  Clare. 

Jn;p|cealt;tac,  an  island  of  pil- 
grim^ in  Loc  Óe;jtjea;it.^ 

Jnjr-cata,  an  island  in  the  river 
Shannon. 

Jn;r-e6  ja«á;n,  Innishannon,  a  mar- 
Ket-town  between  Bandon  and 
Kinsale  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

Jnj/'-beaj,  an  island  near  Balti- 
more in  the  County  of  Cork. 

Injf-^pciXjn,  Sherky  island  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Cape  Clear 
in  Carbury. 

Jn;r-m6;i,  on  the  river  Feil  in  the 
County  of  Kerry;  also  a  large 
island  in  the  river  Shannon, 
where  there  is  a  famous  monas- 
tery, built  by  óoi]OjCa;;tb|t©ac 
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O'U/ijen,  king  of  Limerick  and 

Thomond. 
Jnjf^uufi^CyWii  island  in  the  sea, 

near  <(oib  hfxjtixn,  in  the  west 

of  the  County  of  Clare. 
JnjfjT-bo-pnne,  an  island  in  the  aea, 

m  the  west  of  the  County  of 

Mayo. 
f"Jr^Wn,  a  garden;  )nn;r;/j  ;tuj- 

y-ab  (Djieaba  on  C)j<jz  íóy-a  leo 

^f  ixn  injfcj-^jn^   i.  e.   ^f  an 

5a;t;tb<x  ;t;5  jb<x,  ju/i  t^/jojl/^ab 

eac,  (LedBdft  bfteac,)  then  the 
soldiers  of  the  Tetrarch  convey- 
ed Jesus  out  of  the  sarden^ 
whereupon  the  entire  multitude 
of  the  Jewish  people  assembled 
about  him. 

Jnjte,  edible,  fit  to  be  eaten. 

i/)le<xb,  and  jnl;m,  to  make  ready, 
to  prepare ;  bo  bjnleixb  <i  ca;t- 
bab  b3,  his  chariot  was  made 
feady  for  him ;  also  to  dispose, 
to  set  in  order,  to  put  in  array ; 
bo  b^nleab  <xj)  ja  bujlj,  the 
Belgian  dart  was  set  in  order ; 
also  to  contrive  or  project ;  bo 
J);nleab  cetxlj,  an  ambush  was 
laid;  bjn;U  fé  ;ntle<xcb,he  set 
his  wits  to  work ;  also  to  flourish 
or  brandish  ;  as,  a;  jnpllu-^ixiy 
<i  aba/tc,  brandishing  his  horn. 

Jnme,  an  estate,  or  patnmony ;  also 
land. 

Jnmearba,  commendable. 

Jnmeobanac,  mean,  moderate,  also 
inward ;  jo  bjnrbeobonac,  ixjuy* 
JO  po;ft;m;olac,  inwardly  and 
outwardly. 

Jnme6band;<-,  temperance. 

Jnmjn,  afiable,  courteous,  loving. 

jnmpnn^y  desirable. 

Jnn,  us,  we ;  like  y^^nn* 

IriDy  or  iinn,  therein. 

Jnn,  a  wave. 

inn^y  a  bowel»  or  entrail ;  plur.  ;n- 
pjbe.  j 

JoneAc>  the  woof.  I 
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JnnsiXt,  restraint 

Jnneall,  service,  attendance. 

Jnneal,  or  jnnjoU,  mien,  carriage, 
or  deportment;  also  a  state  or 
condition ;  also  the  order  or  dis- 
position of  a  thing;  also  dress 
9r  attire ;  ex.  jnne<xl  tjfe  Coj/t- 
bdalbajj,the  order  of  Turlojgh's 
house;  jnn^oU  t^obd  cdtajb 
CajnUy  the  military  order  of  the 
troops  of  Conn;  jnn;oU  ^Z^f 
é<ijcoy^  j)A  mná,  the  dress  and 
visage  of  the  lady,  or  her  gait 
and  visage ;  ne<xc  Aft  jnn;U,  one 
who  is  well  prepared. 

J/)neú.m>  increase,  augmentation. 

Jnnejb;m,  to  tell,  to  certify. 

JnneojDf  an  anvil ;  it  is  sometimes 
given  as  an  epithet  to  a  brave 
soldier  or  patnot,  whom  no  dan- 
ger or  difficulty  can  deter  from 
maintdning  an  hrni^rable  cause, 
ex.  jnneojn  Cojoijb  Cn;ce-tójl, 
Ireland's  brave  defender;  Wei. 
einnion,  and  Com.  anuan,  sig- 
nify an  anvil. 

Jnneojn,  the  middle  of  a  pool  or 
pond  of  water. 

Jnnedjn,  in  spite  of;  b<xm  jnncojn, 
in  spite  of  me.  It  is  mostly 
written  txjmbeop,  and  pronounc- 
ed ;n/)eo;n.  ^  It  may  be  properly 
written  ')nZ'ÍGÓ^fí9  from  the  ne- 
gative jnj  and  beojn,  qd.  tnd. 

JnneoiKim,  to  strike  or  stamp. 

Jnnpeixcajm,  to  think,  to  design,  or 
intend; 

Jnnjl  and  jnnjolta,  apt,  prone  to, 
ready,  active. 

Jnnjl,  a  gin  or  snare;  also  an  in- 
strument ;  jnnjl,  or  jnneúl  cjújl, 
a  musical  instrument 

Jnn;le,  cattle. 

Jnnjll,  a  fort  or  garrison;  as,  po 
yieujujb  jnnjU,  they  besieged 
the  garrison. 

Jnnjtt:,  a  handmaid. 

Jnnjff  distress,  misery,  &c. 

Jj)j);ye4b  and  j/7n;yjm,  to  say,  to 
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to  tell,  to  relate ;  t^pnjf  fé,  he 
said ;  cja  hjnnjf  bajc,  who  told 
you  of  it  ?  ^nnfxe,  told,  related. 

Jnn;ab,  a  telling  or  relating. 

Jnnl]f,  a  candle ;  <xb<xn  jnnljf,  the 
lighting  of  a  candle. 

Jnnme,  danger.— Zw*e,  5.  7. 

JnOftCiXb,  to  kill  or  destroy;  jo 
6j:e<x;^<xb  pe<xb<x/t  an  é  ;no;i- 
c<x;n  Jo;<-a  <xju;r  tx  Bay*  bo  c;n- 
peixb  <u)  y-ixjafttr,  no  <xn  é  <l  lej- 
jjon  ^f  jcin  <x  lixxUiXjftt:,  L.  B.; 
1.  e.  that  Peter  may  know  whe- 
ther the  priest  would  resolve, 
upon  the  death  and  murder  of 
Jesus,  or  rather  on  setting  him 
at  liberty  without  any  further 
question.  This  word  ;nOficab, 
to  kill  or  murder,  and  jno/tCd^n, 
fnurder,have  a  great  affinity  with 
the  Lat  orcns,  as  these  words 
are  compounds  of  ;n,  fit  for,  and 
0;ica  and  O/tctx;/}. 

Jn/teoca,  to  be  sold,  vendible. 

Jnfte<xct:a;n,  a  pudding. 

Jn;t;om,  i.  e.  t;n;^e<xb<xl,  prepara- 
tion. 

infce,  a  sign  or  omen. 

irifcey  or  ;n^cne,  a  speech ;  also  a 
gender,  as  t]fi'jrtfcne,  tlie  mas- 
culine gender;  and  be;n-;ny-cne, 
the  feminine  gender;  also  the 
termination  eii  in  verbs  of  the 
second  person  of  the  conjunctive 
mood,  as,  bo  c;feá,  bá  mbuíijl- 
pea,  &c. 

Infce,  a  battle,  or  fierce  assault. 

Jnnte,  in  her,  in  it,  therein ;  jnnte 
jrejn,  in  itself. 

Jnnte,  a  nut-kernel. 

Jnnteixc,  a  way  or  road. 

Jnntjle,  a  budget,  bag,  or  wallet,  a 
satchel. 

Jnntrjnn,  the  mind,  will,  or  plea- 
sure; o,f  mjntjnn  pejn,  out  of 
my  own  mind. 

Jnnt^nneac     and     ;nt)nneari)<x;l, 
high-minded,  sprightly,  also  sen- 
sible, also  hearty,  jolly,  merry. 
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Jnnt-l;om,  treasure. 

Jnntrljomca,  a  treasury. 

Jn;^;ob<xl,  passable. 

intre  and  jnnte,  therein. 

Jntleacb,  ingenuity. 

Jntleacbac  awl  jntleacboma^l, 
ingenious*  witty,  sagacious,  sub- 
tle, artificial. 

Jnt/iúaj,  miserable,  to  be  pitied, 
poor ;  ba;t;5 1^^J^^)Z9  rustico 
egentu 

Jobab,  death. 

Í5c,  payment ;  ;6c  oj/tce,  eiric,  or 
kindred  money;  j|5c  y-lajnte, 
balm,  salve ;  vid.  jc,  gen.  jce. 

Jócajbe,  a  tenant,  or  farmer;  ;o- 
cao;,  idetn. 

)oca.m,  to  pay;  also  to  suffer  or 
endure ;  also  to  heal,  cure,  Ae. 

Jocikfy  payment;  ;6c<xo;,  a  tenant. 

Jocb,  clemency,  humanity,  confi- 
dence, good  nature. 

Jocb,  children. 

Jocb<x;t,  the  bottom;  bul  <xn  ;6c- 
ba/t,  to  sink. 

Jocbá^iXc,  lower;  tm  J5cba;iac, 
the  Netherlands ;  also  lowest. 

Jocla^,  a  healing  by  herbs ;  com- 
pounded of  jocart),  to  heal,  and 
lufy  an  herb. 

Jocluf^-jrOy  to  cure  by  herbs. 

JobáUixc,  an  Italian. 

Joba^tcufi,  an  interjection. 

Joba/tpDldm,  area,  a  court-yard. 

Jobiiftmala,  the  space  between  the 
eyebrows. 

Joba/i;^,  towards. 

Job<X/ttam<xl,  a  distance. 

Job,  the  pramp,  or  any  sort  of 
pain. 

Job,  a  chdn,  or  collar. 

Job-mO/tu;n,  a  collar  or  neck-chain, 
so  called  from  the  judge,  Moran, 
who  wore  it. 

JobiX,  the  yew-tree :  it  is  pronounc- 
ed ;o  ja,  and  is  the  name  of  die 
letter  J ;  Heb.  *,  and  Gr. «. 

Jobal,  an  idol. 

Jobalacb,  idolatry. 
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Jobal-<Lb;iab,  idol-worship. 

Joban,  sincere,  pure,  clean,  un- 
defiled;  hence  ejr-joban,  sig- 
nifies polluted,  defiled ;  5 j  ;o- 
bdjn,  a  chaste  or  virtuous  virgin ; 
<x;ft  <xlt6;;t  joixx^o,  on  the  pure 
and  clean  altar. 

Jobana,  pangs  or  torments. 

)6bat,  diet 

Jobb<x;;tt,  an  ofiering  or  sacrifice. 

Jobl>e;;t;m,  to  ofier;  jobbu/t  tu, 
offer  thou ;  bo  ;obl>;t<xba^,  they 
sacrificed;  ^obb^ix^m, ideiw. 

Joblon,  a  leap,  or  skipping. 

Joblanab,  a  oancing,  or  skipping. 

jobna,  a  spear  or  lance. 

iobna,  protection,  safeguard. 

Jobnac^  valiant,  warlike,  martial. 

iobnSijbe,  a  staying  or  dwelling. 

Jobon  and  eabon,  to  wit,  id.  est, 
puta,  or  utpote,  stu  videlicet, 

Jo^az),  a  bird  s  craw. 

iOTOjle,  the  pylorus,  or  lower  ori- 
nce  of  the  stomach. 

Jo^Ucea,  tractable. 

jojlájtftjjeab,  to  consume ;  no 
^fi  b;o^liijt;t^je<xb  <xn  aile 
^ejnealac,  until  all  the  genera- 
tion was  consumed. — Numb,  32. 
13. 

JOT/tiXy-,  uprightness. 

Jóuxc,  mÍFth,  merriment. 

Jolac,  loss,  damage. 

)oI<l;<lU,  a  dialogue. 

Jolam  wid  jol<x;tajm,  to  vary,  to 
change. 

Jot^n,  sincere. 

JdliXft,  an  eagle ;  joloift  t:;mc;oUiJLC, 
and  joltx/t  j/téoijixc,  a  gier- 
eagle:  pjola/t  is  the  radical 
word,  but  when  its  initial  j:  is 
aspirated  it  is  pronounced  p- 
U/i. 

Jda^t  and  jola/tboi;r,  variety,  diver- 
sity. 

Jola/t,^  much,  plenty. 

JoloLfibiX,  diverse,  various,  of  ano- 
ther sort. 

íolbúabac,  victorious,  all-conquer- 
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ing,  triumphant. 

Jolcftotac,  comely,  well-featured ; 
also  inconstant,  various. 

Jolb2in<x6,  ingenious. 

Jolbatac,  of  diverse  colours. 

Jolbaii);<"a,  a  ball,  or  a  dance  where 
many  dance  together. 

Joljoi,  or  jol-jut,  various  tongues; 
lejf  <xn  joljiXjK,  with  various 
tongues. 

Jolrr)ao;n;6,  goods  and  chattels  in 
abundance. 

Jolmobac,  manifold,  various.^ 

Jol^iXb,  plur.  u;m;fi  ;ol^<x;b,  the 
plural  number. 

)6it0j\c^fy  variance,  debate. 

Jomab,  much,  plenty,  a  multitude. 

JomAbac  and  jonoabamajl,  nume- 
rous, infinite. 

Jomoiboimlacb,  a  multitude,  abim- 
dance. 

JomabixU,  guilt,  sin,  iniquity. 

)oma;<xll,  a  dialogue. 

JomajdUajri),  coimsel,  advice. 

Jonoajb  and  jomab,  envy. 

Jonoa^T,  a  border. 

JonoajT,  champaign  ground. 

JomájT,  an  image. 

JomajTcab,  imagination. 

Jomajlle,  together:  sometimes  writ- 
ten ;mm<x;Ue ;  Lat.  simul, 

Jom6i;n;m,  to  toss,  whirl,  Sx. ;  ;o- 
mánpujb  fh  ta,  he  will  toss 
thee ;  also  to  drive. 

Joma^/tjjbe,  decent,  becoming,  fit, 
proper.^ 

Joma;/ijJbedcb,  decency. 

Jom<x;t;m,  to  check ;  nj  joma;tBé- 
Ofia  tS,  thou  shalt  not  rebuke. 

JomaUtOL/t,  the  centre. 

JomAjtoiy^,  a  proverb. 

JonoiX/tBa,  a  lie,  a»  untruth. 

Joma/iBájb,  a  debate,  or  contro- 
versy. 

JomaftB<i)be,  comparison. 

Jom<X;tb<x^,  sin,  banishment ;  ;o- 
ma/tba;^'  iibajm,  the  banishment 
of  Adam  out  of  Paradise. 

Joma/ic,  a  ridge. 

•  2n 
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Jom^fiC^,  superfluous,  abundant; 

50  hjomaftcac,  exceedingly,  too 

much.  ^ 
)om<Xfic<xb,  abundance,  superfluity; 

also  arrogance. 
Jomafxcuji,  rowing,  steering  with 

oars;  jrea/t  )Om<Xftcu/t,  a  rower. 
Jom<X;icu/t,^  tumbling,  wallowing. 
Jom^fCfX<3Í>y  an  inn,  or  lodging. 
Jombat,  the  adjoining  sea,  or  sea 

enconipassing  an  island. 
Jomb&biXb,  an  overwhelming;  also 

to  swoon,  or  fall  into  a  swoon ; 

bo  KJ  mo  fp)0j\cx>  iX/i  na  jonoBá- 

tab,  defecit  spirittis. 
Jombaái;l;m,to  hurt,  to  strike  sound- 
ly.- 
Jomcajy^n,  a  looking  or  observing. 

íoiDCiXOmniXj^,  a  question. 

Jdkc^j\m<xl,  a  tribute,  custom,  toll, 
&c. 

Jom-clo)bme<3ib,  sword-fighting. 

Jom-clo;bmeo;ft,  a  sword's  man,  a 
fencing-master. 

Jomcom<X;ic,  a  petition,  or  request 

Jomcomaftc,  a  present,  gift,  or  fa- 
vour. 

JomcSmna/it:,  strong,  able. 

Jomcom^a;,  a  thesis:  otherwise 
jomconDftoc. 

Jomc^ajno,  or  jompc/tiX;m,  to  bear 
or  carry,  to  deport  or  behave,  to 
endure;  bjomcntx;-  me  fejn,  I 
behaved  myselt 

Jomcftoj,  a  woman-porter. 

Jomcubtxjb,  meet,  proper,  decent, 
also  modest ;  ma/t  a/-  jomcubajb, 
as  it  is  meet. 

Jombii,  a  bed  or  couch ;  <xjur 
fljuca  me  mjomba  ftem  beii;t<xjb, 
eC  lachrymis  stratum  meum  rU 
gabo. 

)omba,  much,  many,  numerous. 

Jombtx,  a  shoulder. 

JombO/tay,  the  lintel  of  a  door. 

Jomb/tAo J,  a  drawing;  to. 

JomfO/t^ijl,  superflmty,  excess,  ex- 
travagance. 

)omfO/t;tán,  a  batde,  or  skirmish. 
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íompO/tjtán,  a  comparisDn.  - 

JomfOjcciXb,  a  bawling  or  crying 

out 
JomfOjcjm,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to 


JompuliXiTj,  patience,  long  suffer- 
ing, 

JomjoiBiijl,  erring  or  straying,  shun- 
nmg  or  avoiding;  also  to  take 
or  reduce. 

Jomjajm,  a  battle. 

Jomjujn,  pangs,  agony. 

Jorixxb,  envy. 

Joriixr,  knowledge,  judgment,  eru- 
dition. 

Jomlá;ne,  maturity,  perfection. 

Joml5i;ne<xct,  a  supply,  a  filling 
up,  an  accomplishment 

Jomla;t:e<xb,  a  rollmg,  turning,  or 
winding. 

JomliXt,  gesture. 

iomloit,  exchange;  <lt  ^omlac  <i 
6/ta;t,  exchanging  his  clothes; 
jomliiojb,  idem. 

Jomlaábdjm,  to  talk  much. 

Jomlú<xja;l,  wandering,  straying 
away. 

iomne  and  jmne,  as  this,  thus. 

Jomojll  and  ;omcO);iné<ilac,  full  of 
comers,  polygonal;  jomc5;ftoe- 
<xc,  the  same. 

Jomolto;/!,  an  altar. 

Jomo/i,  (prop.)  between;  Lat  in* 
ter. 

JomO|tac,  jmme<xl,  a  border. 

JomO;i<xi7n,  a  comparison. 

)oma;tBSib,  a  controversy,  contest, 
or  contention. 

)omo/ibab,  a  reproach ;  also  expos- 
tulation. 

)óvoo)j\e^fx^^fi  and  jomoj^e<iy-c<x- 
/tájl,  (vulgo  jomo/tiXfTcajl,)  a 
wrestling,  or  throwing  down  each 
otiier. 

Jomo^fio,  or  umo/t^o,  commonly 
written  uo  and  00  in  old  manu- 
scripts, often  serves  more  for  or- 
nament than  use  in  the  speech, 
and 48  an  expletive;  it  is  some-» 
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'  times  rendered  by  the  Latin  con- 
junction vero  used  in  transitions; 
ex.  C/tJoybo.)  jte  lacb  jxx  Cutd- 
Ttixc,  pájíinujje  ^omofifto  a/) 
lucb  e;le,  the  citizens  were 
Christians,  and  the  rest  were 
Pagans;  cives  Christiani  fue- 
runty  alii  vero  Pagani. 

Jomo;tta7b,  a  comparison. 

lompojjeab,  a  turning,  rolling; 
also  a  reeling  or  stag^ring. 

Jompomm,  to  turn,  or  ndl,  to  reel, 
&c. 

5omp6;Tte,  turned,  polled. 

Jompoll,  an  error. 

Jomrtiib,  iame,  report;  also  abun- 
dance, plenty,  multitude. 

Jím)ftáib<xb,  thinking,  musing. 

)omftá;beác  and  jomftá)te<xc,  re- 
nowned, famous,  eminent. 

Jom/uijbeab,  to  move  or  stir,  to 
put  in  motion. 

)omfiii;bjm,  to  publish,  or  divulge, 
to  report ;  also  to  repeat 

Jom/tiim  and  jono/tiuixxb,  a  rowing, 
or  plying  to  oars. 

Jom/taimxjm,  to  row;  aj  jomfiSuixxb, 
rowing.  ^ 

Jom/táirí)<x|be,  a  rower. 

JomftoUoLb  and  )omftall<i;m,  to  go 
off  or  away,  to  depart,  to  err,  or 
stray. 

^mmiUdb,  a  going  or  setting  off,  a 
departing. 

JoiDftadjdb,  an  invasion,  a  routing 
away. 

JomftííiJLjiXjm,  to  invade,  to  rout 
away,  to  disperse. 

JoWfiiiiXjiJLjfte,  an  invader. 

Jom;tu;njm,  to  assign,  or  appoint. 

Jom;^oltdb,  supemuitv,  excess. 

Jomtd,  or  ;pmtdc,  envious. 

Joméd;nedb,  a  digression. 

Jomtdj/ied;,  a  getting  or  finding. 

JominuiyXedly  also  envy;  Huji  n;- 
omtniitd  fOy  your  zeal. 

'Jomtm£t5j;j,  a  zealous  lover. 

Jomto;oedb,  or  jowtojnjub,  a  di- 
gression ;  also  a  year. 
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iomtotrdjfDD;  free,  voluntarily. 

)omtoéd;b9  wisdom,  prudence. 

Jomtii/-,  departure,  or  goin^  off; 
la  d  ;omcú/*d,  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture or  death. 

)omtú fiXy  adventures,  feats. 

JomtufiX,  in  tíie  Irish  language  is 
much  the  same  with  b^ld,  and 
signifies  as  to,  as  for,  mtii  re- 
gard to ;  Lat  quod  aUinet  ad^ 
Sec,  ;  ex.  jomtáfú,  ^oi  flÁí^Z 
mííjmnedc,  witii  regard  to  the 
Munster  troops,  but  as  to  the 
Munster  forces. 

Jon,  in  compound  words  betokens 
meetness,  fitness,  maturity,  &c. ; 
as,  jon-djftm,  fit  to  bear  arms; 
jon-^rj/tjotód,  worth  writing ; 
JOfí'fífi  and  jon-mnii,  marriage- 
able. 

JODd,  whereof,  in  which. 

Jondb,  a  place  or  room  ;  f^^fi 
jondjb,  a  lieutenant,  a  vice- 
gerent 

Joná;;ie,  the  privity  of  a  man  or 
woman ;  ana  a  most  decent  word 
for  the  same. 

Jo/)dmd;l,  as,  alike,  equal,  well- 
matched. 

Jondnn,  equal,  alike,  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth. 

Jond/t,  a  kind  of  mantle ;  )Ond/t 
fpojl,  a  satin  mantle. 

Jondft,  whither. 

Jondftdi)  and  ^ondftdjm,  to  clothe. 

Jondjtbdbor  pndftBdb,  banishment, 
exile,  expulsion,  a  thrusting  or 
turning  out. 

Jojidftbdb  and  ;ond;tBd)m,  to  ba- 
nish, to  expel,  to  exile,  thrust 
forth. 

Joiid/ibtd;  banished,  exiled. 

Jond/tbjjtbejl,  a  sluice  or  flood- 
ed*®: 

Jonbdjb,  or  ;onbab,  the  time  or 

term  of  a  woman's  bearing;  as, 
tiijnjj  jonbajb  Cljydbet;  bed/i 
d  nbejfte  bjonbujb,  a  woman  to- 
wards the  end  of  bearing  time. 
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i.  e.  fhat  will  be  soon  delivered; 
it  is  pronounced  ;onob. 

Jdnbcljab^  a  filling;  also  a  swell- 
ing or  extention. 

JonBolj<x;m,  to  fill. 

Joncamoy-,  usury,  interest. 

Jónc<xm6jfi,  an  usurer. 

JoncojBce,  saleable. 

Joncoln<xb,  incarnation ;  joncolnab 
aft  y'landjjteS/ttx,  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour;  bo  pea- 
y-u; je<xb  pncólnúh  Chfijofb  bú- 
)J7n  t^e  ceact<x;^<xct:  an  <xj/7- 
5jl,  the  incamimon  of  Christ 
was  manifested  to  us  by  an  an- 
gel. 

loncoln^j-rcf,  incarnate. 

loncollm-^chy  the  incarnation,  the 
becoming  incarnate. 

íoncoUnújab  and  joncoUnajm,  to 
become  incarnate,  to  be  made 
flesh ;  txju;^  bo  bpncoUnab  txn 
f/tjotral,  ixjaf  bá^tjj  ;on<xp/7, 
6/5  verbum  caro  factum  est  et 
habitavit  in  nobis. 

)ór)CÓti)VDlfy  comjjarable. 

Jonc<YJ,  instruction,  doctrine. 

Jonco;rjdjm,  to  teach. 

)oncOf^djj\,  a  teacher. 

Joncfidral,  an  excrement. 

)óncuih,  a  bowel  or  entrail. 

Joncujfx,  capable,  comparable. 

Jon-bá;le,  desirable. 

Jon-b(i;ledmajl,  the  same. 

lontHXf,  so  that;  ;onba;^  ;o,  or 
)Ont>af  ju/i,  so  that 

Jort'fOpn,  desirable. 

Jon-fO/t^an,  a  skirmish  or  battle. 

JonriXf  a  nail,  a  hoof;  ;on;<i  é;n, 
a  Dird's  claw;  jonja  m<xct;;ie,  a 
wolf's  claw ;  jonja,  or  c^ab  é;c, 
a  horse's  hoof. 

JonTtxbcijl,  circumspection,  pru- 
dence. 

Jonjabájl,  management,  conduct, 
or  regulation;  to  manage,  con- 
duct, ^ide,  lead,  regulate,  also 
managing,  conducting;  mpfi  jon- 
Tdbájl  onrnd  /iji :  jbj/t  bár<^c^ 
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)f  bjmb/iii:  ye  bú/)úcdl  »;  T"- 
lá;;t:  fi6  bocixjft  é  bjonjdbajl; 
the  conducting  a  king  is  an  im- 
portant task:  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  impetuosity  and  weak- 
ness :  his  person  must  be  always 
preserved:    hence    it    becomes 

«  most  difficult  to  direct  him. 

Jonj<xbá;l,  to  attack,  also  to  sub- 
ject or  reduce ;  ex.  jo  mo  pdjbe 
tx  yoojal  01  n;on5<xbá;l,  Áat 
they  would  live  the  longer  for 
attacking  them. 

Jon;db;tiJLy,withoutquestíon,doubt- 


Jonjaj/te,  ridiculous. 
Jonjomtdc,  wonderful,  surprismg, 

extraordinary,  strange;  njb  ;on- 

jontac,  a  wonder,  or  miracle. 
Jopjdnru;^,  a  wonder,  or  surprise, 

a  miracle. 
Jonjbajl,  gesture. 
Jonjjlan,  unclean ;  from  the  negat 

7^5  and  jldn. 
Jon^ujft,  matter. 
Jonjaj/i^m,  to  keep  cattle,  to  act 

the  herdsman  or  shepherd;  also 

to  feed,  to  browze.  ^     . 
Jonjndb  and  jonj/idb,  a  wonder, 

an  astonishment;  bob  jOo^nob 

le;y,  he  wondered. 
JonjnOLtiX,  the  dead. 
Jfonlab,  washing ;  1x5  jonldb  d  eu- 

bd)  je,  washmg  his  clothes. 
Jonld;  jte,  washed. 
ionld)jteo^/t,  a  washer;  also  an 

accuser,  informer,  or  adversary. 
Jonldjm,  to  wash. 
Jonldt,  a  washing;  d  n;onldtad)6 

édjrdmtd,  in  diiverse  washings. 
)onn)dll,  heaviness,  fatigue. 
Jonmdjdjb,  ridiculous. 
Jonmdy,  treasure. 

Jon-moltA,  commendable,  praise- 
worthy. 
Jonmuin,  kind,  lovmg,  courteous; 

Gal.  debonncár;  d  ud/-djl  jon- 

mu;n,  or  ;i5-)0imttjn>  most  loving 

or  beloved  sir. 
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lont),  the  head ;  o  )ODn  30  bonn, 
from  top  to  toe. 

]ODi)úclúJ)r)y  protection,  defence, 
safeguard;  also  satisfaction,  or 
amends  for  an  injury, 

)on/7txb,  in  thee,  in  you,  i.  e.  jonn 
tu;  jon/xxno,  in  me,  i.  e.  jonn 
me;  jonujnn,  in  us,  i.  e.  jonn 
;/)n,  or  f  ;nn,  &c. 

Jonnixjl,  wash;  ;onir<x;l  hixjixjb, 
wadi  thy  face ;  bo  ;qnnal  ;^é,  he 
washed,  or  b;onnlajb  ye,  iciewi. 

Jo/)n<x;/teacb,  a  gift,  or  present 

Jomcin,  the  same,  alike,  one  of  the 
same.  ^ 

Jonna;t<xb,  a  hire,  or  wages,  a  re- 
ward. 

JofíDiXf,  therefore,  thereupon. 

ionncujfteiXb,  grafting. 

Jo/7nbut;ta/-,  negligence.  ^ 

Joniilac,  blame,  or  finding  fault, 
accusation. 

JonnlaJ^m,  to  accuse. 

JonnUjjceoj/t,  an  adversary. 

)onnl<x&,  washing,  cleansing. 

Jonnojbájl,  sprightliness. 

)onfi(x;c,  or  jonjiujc,  continent, 
chaste,  honest,  faithful ;  5 j  ;o/7- 
^a;c,  uirgo /idelis. 

Jonft<Lcay",chastity,continency,  fide- 
lity.^ 

)on/tiXb,  to  ruin,  hurt,  or  damage ; 
also  devastation,  spoiling,  plun- 
dering. 

Jonn/tdboc,  laying  waste,  plunder- 
ing. 

Jonu/tOy-j,  a  word. 

)onnf^,  grief,  sorrow. 

Jonnf^c^  sorrowful,  fetal. 

)0nnfiX)hQ,  or  jonnfujie,  an  ap- 
proaching to;  ex.  ;onn/"<x;ie 
cu;/ip  <Ln  CJa/iniX,  tlie  approach- 
ing to  the  Eucharist;  also  visit- 
ing or  visitation ;  \ex.  jonnrujje 
mujjxe  JO  jSt.  eijjrdbet,  the  vi- 
sitation of  the  blessed  Virgin  to 
St  Elizabeth ;  jonnjrujbe^pbiic- 
t:|ta;cc  poft  clé)/t  Ulixjb,  the 
visitation  of  St  Patrick  to  ihe 
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clergy  of  Ulster;  also  an  attack 

or  assault,  a  surprise. 
1onr)f^)i>)m,  to  approach  or  come 

to ;  also  to  attack. 
Jonn/^dj  jeoLc,  an  aggressor. 
Jonnf<mCijl,  such,  Hke. 
Jonnf^iim^c,  a  looseness  of  the 

skin. 
Jónnt^,  unawares. 
Jonntldy,  long;  clojbeam  jonnt- 

lay,  a  long  sword. 
Jonnt:ob<xjii),  to  roll,  to  turn,  to 

tumble,    or   wallow,   to  wind; 

bjOnntixjj  ^i^jfj  he  returned. 
Jonnuf,  that ;  jonnuf  jo,  so  that 
Jonfftxc,  a  tent  for  a  wound. 
Jonix^cufy  fidelity,  righteousness, 

continence. 
)or)ji^n  and  ^on/tOiXib,  an  account 

or  reckoning. 
Jonf^m^jU  like,  comparable. 
Jo/7/;'amaliJL,  idem. 
JoDfOjicu'^^'bj    illuminatmg,    en- 
lightening. 
Jonftfx^jiOGnt,  an  instrument 
JowjjTu; je  and  jon fuj-Kuh,  an  inva»- 

sion,  sudden  assamt,  or  attack ; 

Coja/)  CDo;i  fte  Conn  jonnix  leix- 
ba;b.  Conn  of  the  100  battles 
surprised  Eogan  Mor  in  his  bed 
early  in  the  morning  and  mur- 
dered him. 

)ontoj<xjm,  to  slight,  scorn,  dis- 
dain; also  to  turn,  drive,  or 
keep  away. 

JOftbol,  or  e<X/t-b<xll,  the  tail  or 
rump;  from  eú/t;t,  the  end  or 
extremity  of  any  tlung,and  b<xllj 
a  limb  or  part 

Jó;tcob<xc,  bad,  evil,  naughty ;  u/t-^ 
c5;be<xc,  idem,  qd.  vid. 

}0}\éú)  fie,  posterity. 

Jo;tbí^lí:<x,  certain,  sure,  continual. 

Joiijujt,  or  j<x/tjoi;l,  a  skirmish^ 
scuftie,  battle,  or  uproar. 

)Of^a)ff  a  prayer  or  intercession. 

Jo^lixnn,  a  cellar,  buttery,  larder» 

)Oftna>  a  hasp ;  or  spmdle  of  yam. 
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J6fip^)fy  the  dropsy. 

JOfxjX'túOjfeCiC,  the  captein  of  the 
ret^  guard. 

JOff;tlaocfta,  triarU. 

Jcf,  or  fjOff  domi ;  <w)  jOf,  up ; 
fjof  ixjuj^  ^Of,  up  and  down. 

J8/*<x,  Jésus^  the  name  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Irish  language^  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  adapted  to 

'  the  Hebrew:  for  our  langua^ 
having  no  ;  consonant^  or  » in  it, 

'  which  is  the  same  in  the  Greeks 
eannot  as  fiilly  express  it  as  tíie 
Latins,  who  say  Jesus,  when  the 
'  Irish  say  JdfCy  and  the  Grreeks 
Jriorov^,  all  from  the  Heb.  yt2^», 
Salvator  vel  Salus,  quod  ipse  ml- 
vum  faceret  popuhan  suum  a 
peccatUw90rumjtUiaitangelus, 
— Vid,  Slámixjjceójfi. 

Joydband  jo^^m,  to  eat 

Joy<xb,  an  eating. 

Jo;\i<xb,  the  ham,  or  ham-string; 
bo  jeafift  re  ;oyxidba  a  ne;c, 
he  houghed  their  horses. 

50^-bd,    a  house,    an   hd>itation ; 

•  jO;<4)<)i  na  mboct,  Ihe  poor-house ; 
jrlajt-joybd,  a  chieftain's  house, 
a  palace. 

Jo^án,  a  cottage ;  the  diminut.  of 
joy^bd. 

lófó^f,  or  pejf^pf,  entertain- 
ment, accommodation. 

loftÁjl,  convenient,  meet 

lofl^ni),  a  storehouse,  larder,  a 
buttery. 

Jofuj-pe,  hyssop. 

locd  and  jot&n,  thirst 

iot,  com. 

Joéc;tajn;5;w,  to  purvey  or  forage. 

Jot-lonn,  a  granary,  or  repository 
for  com,  a  bam. 

Jot-loy-jab,  a  blasting  of  cotn. 

Jot-^Ojr,  cockle. 

#ot:mti;t,  thirsty,  dry. 

)p;n,  the  gooseberry-tree ;  also  the 

•  name  of  the  diphthong  jo,  &c. 
Jfi,  anser;   Lat   tra,   and  Wei. 

•  iredn,  Angl.  ire. 
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Jji,   a  satire,  or  lampoon;    vid. 

J/tcjltr,  flie  side-post  of  a  door. 

J/iCftd,  scarcity,  want ;  j;tc;t<x  ^juajr), 
scarcity  of  bread. 

J/tjdl,  an  answer  or  reply ;  also  sa- 
lutation, greeting ;  njoji  cujfi  f^ 
;;t;OLl  ó/tm,  he  did  not  so  much 
as  speak  to  me. 

Ijipnn,  a  field ;  also  land,  ground. 

Jfijjie,  a  curse,  or  malediction,  also 
blame,  anger;  jft;/te  Óé,  the 
curse  of  God. 

J/t;/-,  brass;  nj  f<xjn  mf  txjcf 
^tofty  gold  and  brass  are  not 
alike ;  dpyt,  i.  e.  o;t. 

J/ij^,  a  friend,  a  lover. 

)pjfy  a  law ;  also  faith,  religion. 

VJr>  ^^  assignation,  or  appoint- 
ment for  meeting. 

J/t;^,  a  description,  discovery ;  also 
a  record  or  chronicle ;  as,  j/t;^ 
clo^nne  5)G3h<3ioil-Cbona^;ie,the 
historical  and  cnronological  re- 
cords of  the  Mulconnerys;  plur. 
Jjifi^i  records,  annals. 

)fjf,  an  era  or  epoch;  hence  lea- 
B<x;t  ;/t;/*,  a  chronology. 

)j\^)f^fy  a  present 

Jpjyedc,  just,  judicious,  equitable; 
pe<X)ri  jft^y^c  ejy-jOD  bb  Be;- 
;ieúb  bjjejt/te  pojt<x,  aja^  bo 

PI  f)^  Pin  Z<^  ^<^^  ^z^r 

jac  Cpeal:  aja/*  bá  aá  bon 
7;t;^ac  iíbftam  é  iX/ty/ixb,  i.  e. 
he  is  a  just  man  who  passed  tme 
judgments,  and  makes  peace  be- 
tween every  tribe  and  Kindred : 
also,  he  was  the  heir  of  the  just 
Abram,  say  they;  that  is,  he 
possessed  Abram's  equity  and 
justice. — L.  B. 

jftjy'-leaBdjt,  a  diary,  a  day-book. 
Jyt;p7e<x;itujdb,  a  confirmation. 
JjifXy  an  end  or  condusion. 
JÍ<^-y7tbe,  the  commander  of  the 

rere-guard ;  jjijxifxeojiujlboy  the 

same. 
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JftCydeadi. 

Jf,  a  copulative  like  uzufy  and; 
bed  ff  m<i/tl)>  dead  ana  alive. 

J/-,  am,  i»;  j^r  mjfc,  I  am;  ;;-  tú, 
you  are;  }f  fe,  he  is;  Jf  )iib, 
they  are. 

);<•,  under ;  jf  neallajB,  under 
clouds. 

J/-a,  or  ;o;^d,  but  sometimes  written 
ya,  whose,  whereof;  as,  CpjOj/y 
Jfix  j:u)l  bo  raiJL;-Tu;l  jnn,  Christ 

.  whose  blood  reoeemed  us.  It 
is  never  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  as^  whose  blood  redeemed 
us  ?  which  is  rendered,  c;<x  jf<x, 
cujl  hfúiXfTají  jrjn  ?  i.  e.  who  is 
ne,  whose  bK>od  redeemed  us  ? 

JfZ^^f^  doubt. 

)fj,  she,  herself. 

J/70I,  or  jjr^úl,  low;  6f  ]fjol, 
softly,  privately;  Of  ii/tb  <xju/* 
oy*  i/*eal,  publicly  and  privately. 

J  fie,  lower,  inferior,  lowest. 

Jy-ljujab,  humiliation;  and  jflj- 
2jni,  to  humble,  to  make  low ; 
;fl;b  fjh  ffjn,  submit  your- 
selves; j/4e5ca^cayd,thoushalt 
be  humbled. 

)ffx<yéli>^,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Israelites ;  txn  popal  Jy"/t<ielb<x, 
the  Israelitish  people. 

Jff^y  in  that ;  jf  ya  niijt,  in  that 
place. 

Jce,  a  feather,  or  wing,  a  fin. 

)ce,  in  like  manner;  Lat.  item; 
also,  to  wit,  videlicet;  ex.  jce 
n^cjofú,  bo  luábma;;!  ruax*,  I 
meim^  or  that  is  to  say,  tne  rents 
above-mentioned. 

Jcce,  a  petition,  favour,  or  request ; 
ex.  ;<ic  jtce  jf  ojfijice^f  bj[<i;t- 
ftab :  <i  t&  IX  b;<i;ifiab  y-<xn  pa;- 

le  pfttedft  ♦^^e;  i.  e*  every 
petiti(xi  which  IS  fit  to  be  called 
for  is  made  in  the  pater,  and 
therefore  let  all  those  who  be- 
seech any  &vour  repeat  it  (rflen ; 
also  a  prayw;  ex.  /ton  rn^i^dt 
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^  ^oeb  jtce:  jn  jrUta  ^Ijme 
jre<ic  p^ano,  perducant  nos 
8€mctw  ejus  preces  ad  regman 
ccdeste  liberatos  a  pcenis^ — 
Bro^us  in  Vit  S.  Brigidae. 

it,  corn;  Wei.  yd,  Con  iz,  and 
Gr.  (TiToc. 

Jceaband  ji]m,  to  eat;  bji  pre, he 

JteoLb,  eating. 

JébjOL^,  an  ear  of  com. 

Itpen,  a  car  or  dray  for  com. 

Jtjom/tiib,  a  murmuring,  or  grumb- 
ling; also  slandering  or  back- 
^  biting. 

)c;onOftáiijL;m,  to  dander,  or  back- 
bite. 

Jt;om|tii;bt:e<xc,  slanderous,  abu- 
sive, backbiting ;  teoujja  )éjOm- 
^  ;tá;bce<xc,  a  backbiting  ton^e. 

Jt;;i,  a  com  field ;  also  the  soil  of 
any  ground. 

JCftoptx,  a  head. 

JibiX/i-cjnn  C/iájj,  Newry,  a  town 
in  the  County  of  Down  iyi  Uls- 
ter. 

JS&OLft,  the  yew-tree. 

Jib,  day ;  <Ln  ;úb,  or  <i  n;ab,  to- 
day; Lat  Aofifie,  Gal.  At^,  Hisp. 

0Í. 

Juca;;4,  fish-spawn. 

JubjceoLcc,  judgment;  to;ajb/^e 
l;B  e,  txjtfy  bé^a;b  jab;ce4ct; 
<X7;tbo  fiéjfi  K/t  fteacta  ):é;/}, 
<x);t  p;lá;t:,  THlate  said,  tak? 
you  him  (Jesus)  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  him  according  to  your 
own  law.— Z.  B. 

Jubujje,  a  Jew,  also  Jewidi. 

)uL  and  e5l,  knowledge,  art,  judg« 
^  meat,  science. 

)uLmuji,  wise,  judicious. 

iufi,  the  yew-tree;  )u/t  tcl^)m,  the 
jumper;  jufi  Cfxej^,  or  ooi/t 
^^e;je,  juniper. 

Jtt;t  and  aji,  o/tjAjj),  phinder» 
daughter. 

Já/«^]bm>  aft^wards;  )ii;tam,  úfcm. 
Note,  Afl  it  bath  Iff^  forgotten 
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to  insert  at  the  proper  place  in 
this  letter  the  names  of  such  ter- 
ritories and  tribes  as  begin  with 
the  words  ;B  or  ;,  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  mention  t^  most 
remarkable  of  them  here  by  way 
of  an  appendix  to  this  letter. 
Such  as 

Jb-eac<xc,  a  territory  in  the  west  of 
the  County  of  Cork,  anciently 
belonging  to  the  CKMahonys. 

Jb-l<3ioJa;;te,  now  Iveleary,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  same  count}',  pos- 

-  sessed,  till  the  late  revolutions, 
by  the  0'Learys,a  branch  of  the 
old  Lugadian  race,  and  whose 
first  possessions  were  the  ancient 
city  of  Ross-Carbury  and  its  li- 
berties or  environs. 

J6-conlaa,  a  territory  in  the  same 
County,  anciently  belonging  to 
a  branch  of  the  O'Mahonys, 
who  were  dispossessed  in  late 
ages  by  the  Mac-Cartys  of  Mus- 

gry- 

Jb-m<xc-cujlle,  now  a  barony  of  the 
Cpunty  of  Cork,  possessed  very 
anciently,  and  until  the  12th 
century,  by  different  petty  chiefs, 
or  toparchs,  such  as  O'Caolujbe, 
or  O'Keily,  O'CDdctj/te,  0*3l<x;. 
fJT)y  0'C;<XftiX^n,  and  O*0/tejá;;), 
all  either  extinct,  or  reduced  to 
an  obscure  state. 

Jb-nan<xmciX,  otherwise  called  )b- 
Ijatá;/},  now  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  whose  chief 
town  is  Castlelyons,  the  seat  of 
the  Elarl  of  Barrymore,  anciently 
flie  estate  of  0'L;atii;n,  from 
whom  Cixrtle-Ljixtcu),  now  Cas- 
tlelyons, aerives  its  name.     This 

^  family  is  now  reduced  to  a  state 
of  obscurity. 

Jb-oiOnajl-jixBfta,  now  the  baro- 

. '  nies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
nella  in  tne  County  of  lime- 

*  rick,  anciently  possessed  by  the 
O'Conneli,  and  afterwards,  till 
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the  12th  century,  by  the  CCi- 
nealys  and  the  O'Cuileans :  when 
the  O'Connels  were  dispossessed 
of  tliis  lar^e  district,  they  settled 
in  a  considerable  territory  ex- 
tending from  Sl;ixb  Luolc/iol  and 
the  river  Feile,  to  Cl»nglis,  on 
the  borders  of  their  former  pos- 
sessions. 

Jb-j:a;lTe,  a  large  territory  in  Leins- 
ter,  formerly  possessed  by  the 
O'Connors  Failge,  jointljr  with 
0'0/ioj<3L;;tm,  0'C;nao;t,  or 
O'Kenny,  0'Óu;n,  or  CDun, 
0'Ó;om<x;^<x,  Engl.  O'Dempsy, 
O'haon^u^a^Engl.  O'Hennessy, 
0'r)<xn);;i5;/),  and  0'CDa;ta<ái;n. 

Jb-l<3ioj<3L)fte,  or  Iveleary,  a  terri- 
tory in  Meath,  the  ancient  estate 
of  0'Cao;j7bedlbáj/),  or  O'Ken- 
dealvan,  now,  I  suppose,  a  family 
of  no  great  lustre,  if  not  extinct. 

)b-b/tju;n-iJL;,  Jb-bfi;u;n-b;ieipe, 
and  Íb-b;t;u;n-;re6la,  three  large 
territories  in  Connaught,  an- 
ciently possessed  by  the  posterity 
of  Brian,  son  of  Coca  CDo;;me- 
b6;n,  kingof  Meath  in  the  fourth 
century,  from  which  Brian  the 
kings  of  Connaught  derived 
their  origin. 

Jb-n)á;ne,  or  í-májne,  a  territory  in 
Connaueht,  the  ancient  estate  of 
the  O'Kellys,  descended  from 
Collá-bSi-c;i;oc,brother  of  CoUa- 
u<X)fy  king  of  Ulster  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.—FiW.  Osyg.  p.  366. 

J-májle,  or  Ua-m<x;le,  a  large  ter- 
ritory  in  tlie  County  of  Mayo, 
anciently  the  estate  of  the  0*M*ai- 
lys. 

Jb-rjac;t<x-ajbne,  a  large  territory 
m  the  County  of  Galway,  tiie 
ancient  estate  of  the  O'Heynes. 

Jb-cjny^<xl<xc,  a  territory  compre- 
hending a  ^eat  part  of  the 
County  of  Wexford,  anciently 
poss^sed  by  the  O'^inaealaghs. 
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JB-b/to/)a,  now  a  berony  in  the 
County  of  Carlow,  ancienfly  pos- 
sessed by  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
Murchas  or  Ejivenaghs. 

IK-;t;iXjá)í7,a  territory  m  theQueen's 
County,  now  the  barony  of  Tine- 
hinch,  anciently  the  estate  of  the 
O'Regans,  but  possessed  in  lat- 

.  ter  ages  by  tne  O'Duins  or 
O'Dunns. 

íb-j?éjl,  (south,)  another  name  for 
the  whole  territory  or  province 
of  Meath,  after  it  was  possessed 
by  the  posterity  of  ^Ijdboiojj;- 
ixlac,  king  of  that  province  in 
the  fourth  century. 

JK-nejl,  (north,)  a  large  territory 
in  Í3lster  possessed  by  the  great 
CyNeil,  and  different  septs  of 

•  that  name,  and  divided  into 
Tyrone,  l^rconnel,  and  other 
tracts. 

Jb-.o-j)eac,  a  large  territory  in  the 
County  of  Ro^mmon,  wherein 


stands  Elphin,  a  bishop's  see, 
which  was  part  of  the  country  of 
O'Connor  Roe  and  O'Connor 
Donn. 
It  hath  been  also  forgotten  to  in- 
sert at  the  word  Ja;tj:l<xc,  tho 
name  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
barony  of  Musgry  and  County 
of  Cork,  called  O^Ja/ipla^te,  or 
0^n;d;tl<x;ce,  Engl.  O'Herlihy. 
They  were  first  hereditary  war- 
dens of  the  church  of  St  Gob- 
nait  of  Ballyvoomy,  and  were 
possessors  for  many  ages  of  the 
large  parish  of  that  name.  TTiere 
are  still  several  persons  of  this 
family  existing  in  the  light  of 

f gentlemen.  Tnejr  are  descended 
rom  the  Eamais  of  Munster. 
One  of  this  family,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Ross,  is  mentioned 
among  the  sitting  members  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  L. 


L  is  the  ninth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  first  of  the  three 
consonants  I,  n,  /t,  which  admit  of  no  aspirate,  and  are  called  by  our 
grammarians  co;n;^;ne<xi>a  eab-t/tOnod,  or  light  consonants.  It  is  called 
m  Irish  Lujr,  from  laj^,  vulgo  cá/ttan,  the  quicken-tree,  Lat  omus. 
This  letter  lacing  the  initial  oia  word  which  has  reference  to  the  female 
isex,  is  pronounced  double,  though  written  singly,  as,  a  lam,  her  handy  is 
pronounced  al  lam ;  as  in  the  Spanish  words  Uamar  and  lleno.  L  be- 
ginnmg  words  referred  to  persons  or  things  of  the  plural  number^^  is  also 
pronounced  double,  as,  a  leaba^,  their  book. 


La,  otherwise  13,  lae,  and  laoj,  the 

day  ;  pi.  loenix,  Idéte,  la;onn<x, 

UeteoiniX,  laojte,  or  lujte. — 

N.  B.  I  was  for  sometime  at  a: 
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L<f 

loss  how  to  find  any  analogy  or 
affinity  in  any  other  languages 
with  these  two  v^^rds,  la,  Sie 
day,  and  o;ce,  or  rather  u;ce, 
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the  night,  and  the  more,  as 
none  appears  either  in  the  Latin 
or  in  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
countries,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many. From  these  Celtic  na- 
tions we  have  received  the  word 
bjá  for  day,  as,  bjá-^úl,  dies  so- 
ils; b;ÍL-Iu<x;rt,  rfÍ6í  lunce;  b^á- 
xDÍij fit,  dies  marti%  &c.,  in  which 
the  affinity  with  {he  Gallic, 
Spanish,  and  German  languages, 
as  well  as  with  the  Latin,  is 
plainly  preserved ;  and  we  have 
m  like  manner  received  from 
them  our  ancient  word  nocc,  the 
nighty  which  is  the  same  with 
the  Spanish  nochSy  the  Gallic 
nvit^  and  the  German  nighty  as 
well  as  with  the  Latin  noctis, 
nocte,  from  noXy  and  the  Greek 
vvKTOQy  vvKTiy  from  vv^.  But 
for  the  word  la,  the  day,  and 
o;ce,  or  u;ce,  the  night,  cor- 
ruptly written  o;bce,  of  the  same 
pronunciation,  after  long  exami- 
nation I  found  no  analogy,  not 
even  in  the  Greek,  though  chiefly 
composed  of  the  Celtic,  I  mean, 
when  I  only  considered  its  sim- 
ple words  for  day  and  night, 
i^fccpa  and  w^,  (the  same  as  the 
tioXy  of  the  Latin  j)  but  in  a 
compound  word  of  the  Greek, 
aKoowxiay  i.  e.  intempesta  noXy 
I  find  a  plain  affinity  with  our 
Irish  word  o;ce,  or  a;ce;  and 
in  the  compound  word  yci/cif- 
\iavy  i.  e.  natalis  dies,  there  ap- 
pears  a  strong  affini^  between 
the  Gr.  Xcav,  which  here  must 
necessarily  signify  diesy  the  day, 
and  the  Irish  l<x  or  lao;,  but 
more  especially  with  its  plural 
lajonniXy  days.  These  instances 
show,  that  simple  words  which 
have  been  disused  in  the  Greek, 
are  preserved  in  the  Irish ;  as  in 

feneral  many  words  which  are 
illen   into  disuse  in  one  lan- 
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guage,  are  preserved  in  othera. 

LSi,  or  l;ii,  in  old  Irish  manuscripts 
is  the  same  as  le,  with,  along 
with;  as,  léj-^jof  c<xnojn  la 
3e;tmdn,  i.  e.  legit  canones  apud 
Germanttmy  speaking  of  St  Pa- 
trick. 

Labán,  líi;be,  mire,  dirt 

Labárxxc,  a  vulgar  man,  a  plebeian, 
a  day  labourer. 

Ldbanta,  of  or  belonging  to  a  ple-e 
beian.  ^ 

Labdonoib,  dissimulation. 

L<xBdj;ttr,  a  speech;  ix;  loiBaj/tt:, 
speaking. 

L<xboi;t  ana  Idbejft,  a  laver,  a  ewer. 

LaBa/KXb  and  l<xb/toi)m,  to  talk ;  bo 
l<xbd;;t  bé<xl  yte  beoil  jijfy  he 
spoke  to  him  face  to  face. 

L<xK<x;tt<x,  said,  spoken,  of  or  be- 
longjng  to  speech ;  p)p)e^f  la- 
Ba|tta,  an  impediment  of  speech ; 
j:e<x;t  l<xBd/tt<x,  an  interpreter* 

L<xbfiOLb,  speech,  discourse. 

L<ib;toi;m,  to  speak. 

Loibftd/-,  a  bay-tree.      • 

Loica,  a  duck  or  drake;  plur.  la^ 
cajn. 

L<xc<x  ceomn/tudb,  the  herb  celen- 
dine. 

L<xc<ib6;fi,  a  diver;  lacdjfie,  idem. 

L<xcan),  to  duck  or  dive. 

L<xc<xn,  gen.  and  plur.  of  Idea,  a 
duck ;  ftoyloican,  the  plant  call- 
ed duckmeat;  Lat  lenspaltistris. 

Lacb,  a  family. 

L<xcb,  milk ;  Lat  laCy  lactis  ;  gen. 
Idcba;  hence  ledm-lúcc,  and 
corruptly  ledm-ndct:,  sweet  milk, 
or  insipid  milk ;  from  ledm,  in- 
sipid, and  Idct,  milk;  'bo  bo 
iloicdb  <i;;t  <x  Idcc,  to  feed  ano- 
3ier  man's  cow  for  the  profit  of 
her  milk. 

Laccnd,  a  sort  of  grey  apparel. 

Lacnd,  yellow. 

Lab,  a  sending,  mission. 

Labdno,  to  send. 

Labd/i,  a  York  or  prong. 
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Lubaft;,  a  thigK 

i-abj,  snow. 

l-Obj/KX^t,  rashness  in  demand  or 
promise, 

Lahnoi,  dumbness. 

Lab/toic,  forked ;  also  hasty. 

LábujljDe,  a  day's  wages. 

Lab/toon,  a  thief,  a  robber,  or 
highwayman ; Lat.  latro,UUrone, 
and  Wei.  Ihadron;  ixnnpn  /to 
c/tocpxt  bá  lab/toin  nxx/t  oon  ^e 
tfjOfi}^  Aen  they  hung  two 
thieves  along  with  Jesus. 

Lúétoma;!,  claily ;  aft  Í7d/t5in  loié- 
tdiixxjl,  traBáj/t  bá;nn  <x  n;uT, 
give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Laj,  weak,  feeble,  fdnt ;  laj-Bea- 
t<i,  low  fare  or  diet ;  laj-c/iOj|- 
beoic,  faint-hearted ;  loij-liimac, 
weak-handed;  Id j-b/ijjeac,  dis- 
couraged, weak. 

Laja,  praise,  fame,  honour. 

LaTaJjjm,  to  weaken,  lessen,  or 
dimmish ;  nSi  lajujjeab  Bú/t 
cc;to;bte,  let  not  your  hearts 
faint. 

Loi|a;;ttr,  a  lizard. 

ÍLoi;ja;t  and  Id jd/toj,  a  prong. 

Ldjbujdb,  to  lessen  or  diminish, 
to  cut  short;  also  a  lessening, 
abatement. 

Ldjba; jce,  lessened,  abated. 

Lu^f^jnoy  a  diminishing. 

ia5/Mj/7e,  fireedom,  lil^rty,  as  of 
a  slave,  a  relaxation  or  remis- 
sion; Lat  laxatio;  mojfa;/)e 
is  the  word  opposite  to  it,  which 

.    signifies  servitude  or  slavery, 

Lújéíij^^'be,  an  abatement  in  a  bar- 
gain, a  diminishing ;  j%5  cu  j  fé 
l^p:<X]fbQ  mo/t  barn,  he  abated 
me  very  much. 

LajB;n,  leaven. 

L<x;b/ieac,^  a  coat  of  mail ;  vid. 
lú;t;teac;  haitlorica. 

Lájbeúcái?,  or  lujbeacán,  a  snare, 
or  ambush,  an  ambuscade,  or 
lying  in  wait^ 

LSi;b;m,  pro  lu;bjm,  to  lie  down. 
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I  á;b;;t,  strong,  stout 

L2i;b;;teoicb  and  l<y}hjj\Q<Xf, 
strength. 

Liijb/te,  stronger,  strongest 

L5i;b;t;jjm,  to  strengthen;  also  to 
grow  strong. 

La;je,  weakness,  infirmity;  also 
more  weak. 

La;  je,  a  spade,  shovel,  &c. 

Ldjjedn,  a  spear  or  javelin,  a  haU 
berd;  plur.  Idjine;  ^abd;^!^;- 
iedn  mo/t  jond  Idjm,  50  /tojo;^ 
Cfijojrt  ;07)d  ;7l;;^  b;,,  dju/- 
r^O]Lt]f  d  Cfiojbe  dft  d  bo,  1.  e, 
he  took  a  great  spear  in  his  hand 
and  wounded  Christ  in  his  right 
side,  and  severed  his  heart  in 
two. — L.  B. 

Ld)jedo  and  Ldjjjon,  the  Pro-r 
vmce  of  Leinster,  so  called  from 
the  spears  used  by  the  Grauls 
in  assisting  Ldbftd  Lojn/"edc 
against  his  opponent  Cobtdc 
CojUb/teajd,  according  to  Keat- 
ing. 

Lájii),  from  lam,  the  hand;  Idjm 
;te,  and  l<xjfO  /t)/-,  near  at  hand, 
close  to,  hard  by ;  l<x)m  jxjarixn, 
next  to  them;  td;/t  lá;n)  lpm> 
come  near  me;  d  lájri),  in^  cus- 
tody; bo  /lujdbdft  d  l<X)m  leo 
;db,  they  took  tnem  into  cus- 
tody. 

Ld;mbd;-bdm,  to  fence. 

Lá;iT)-ced/\b,  handicraft,  any  me- 
chanic trade ;  also  a  mechanic. 

Liijm-bedcay-,  captivity. 

Lii)ri)-b;d,  a  tutelar  god  of  the  Pa- 
gans ;  bo  jojb  rjdcel  lájmbjd  i^ 
bdCd/t,  Rachel  stole  the  idol  of 
her  father.— 2/.  B. 

LájAedb,  or  líijm;j;m,  to  handle  ; 
also  to  take  into  custody ;  also  to 
dare  or  presume. 

Líi;mfo;lédb,  a  handkerchief;  dl- 
Id^dn  is  anolher  name  of  it 

Lájm-^Jdt,  a  buckler;  Lat  c/y- 
peus,  • 

Vú)mpi)t(íy  to  handle,  or  put  into 
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care;   bo   Víxjmfj'íecb   an   Id- 
*  b/ton/7,  the  robber  was  put  into 

custody. 
LÍL;mt;onac,  desirous,  eager ;  also 
'    given  to  chiromancy. 
Lii;n,   Mlness;   l<yjn   m<X;ta,   the 

tide,  high  water;  in  compound 

words,  fully,  as  Vxjn-ijfijvi),  fiiUy 

dry. 
t<x;n-BlJa5<xn<xc,  perennial. 
LiXjn-ceaca/tn,  a  guard. 
L<X)n-ce;mn;3;m,    to    wander    or 

ramble. 
L2Ljn-crtiocn<X)5;ro,  to  perfect  or 

complete. 
LSi;n-béantrd,  complete,  finished. 
L<i;ne<xc  or  lajneac,  glad,  joyful, 

merry. 
Ldjneac,  armed  with  a  spear. 
L^jnne,  the  genit.  of  lann,  a  blade 

of  a  knife,  sword,  &c. ;  bo  cu<X)b 

<U)  bo/tnca/t  <x  y-teac  <xnb;<x;5 

7)d  la;nne,  the  haft  also  went  in 

after  the  blade. 
Loi;nne,  or  La;bne,  Latin;    fM 

reiXTjjdb  La;bne,  in  the  Latin 

tongue ;  the  genit  of  ldjtt;on, 

or  la;bjon. 
Vxjnne,  filling,  swelling ;  <xn  mujft 

ix;  lájnne,  the  sea  swelling. 
Ldjnne,  cheerfulness,  memment, 

,  joy- 

c<xpnéoj/i,  or  L^fbneojjXy  a  La- 
tinist ;  UjbjneojntrJ je,  or  Itxjn- 
neojntjje,  the  same. 

L<x;n-mé;^ledc,  a  sacrilegious  son. 

LSijn/tejbjm,  to  complete. 

TJyjnpoHlujm,  to  traverse. 

Láj/i,  a  mare ;  lá;;t-<x/-<x;l,  a  she- 


^<^^;^5«>  a  leg,  a  thigh;  iXfyiXjn 
ijM3i)f  <X;t  <x  la)ftTn;b,  gjreaves  of 

'  brass  upon  his  legs ;  it  is  also 
lu;tj<x. 

'^^Jt^Z^y  rather  than ;  po/tt-lájjtje, 
the  town  of  Water  ford  in  Mu 


luns- 


ter. 


L<x;y,  the  same  as  le;y,  with  him ; 
la;r  cejn,  with  himself.    Used 
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in  old  parchments* 

L<X]f,  a  hand. 

La;ye<xb,  to  throw  or  cast ;  úfífjn 
]\b  l^jffet  y-e)Ujbe  ro/t  <x 
ifíújf,  then  they  cast  spittles  in 
nis  face ;  also  to  throw  down,  to 
destroy ;  <i;t  ixn  ba  jii  ruftjojle, 

iio  máió^b  iX77  |:e<i;i;^o  (ibfú)  ]\o 
^jfGúh  tiXjx  ceann  teampal 
Óe,  aja^  bo  béanoib  a  iXtcu- 
mdb  )á;t  tftebejnay-,  this  man, 
say  the  two  false  witnesses^ 
boasted  thus :  overturn  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  I  will  build  ift 
up  again  in  three  days. — LeaBoi/t 
b/tedc. 

L<x;c,  a  multitude. 

Lixji,  milk ;  Gall,  laity  Cor.  leatA. 

Ld;ce,  scales;  l<i;ée  5jrt  no  <xjft- 
5;b,  silver  or  gold  scales. 

L<x;éeam<xjl,  daily. 

LaTCjé;^,  verjuice,  &c. ;  acetwn. 

l.a;t;T,  from  lacdc,  dirt,  mir^ 
puddle. 

L^jtfxe,  a  cow. 

LSijé/tedc,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
house ;  plur.  lá;t;teac<x. 

Líijt/tjjjm,  to  appear,  be  present, 
&c. 

LdjtrJ^,  a  lattice. 

Lumdjfy  a  poet. 

Loimiinca,  ex.  mnii  lamiintra ;  «ím- 
Zíere*  menstruatae ;  ff  aj/te  bo 
/tjnn  l?<xcel  fjDy  djji  nj  ba  beay 
aca;rón  lomacta)/)  mnálamáin- 
ta;  ideo  hoc  /ecerat  Rachel, 
quoniam  apud  eos  mo9  invalttU 
mvlieres  menstrtuUas  non  tan- 
^ere. — L.  B. 

Umy  a  hand;  t&m-a;tn),  a  hand- 
weapon  ;  l<x)tlD  a/t  lii;m,  hand  by 
hand. 

L&mac,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
hand;  lucb  lama;;,  bow-men, 
slingers. 

L^mac,  a  casting  with  the  hand : 
now  the  word  for  shooting. 

LamajSm,  a  groping. 

Laman  and  lamann,  aglove. 
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L&mcúfta,  to  handle,  to  take  in 
hand. 

XAmcOm^fitf  a  clapping  of  the 
hands. 

Líim-bedna^,  a  restraint. 

Lám-mujlean,  a  hand-mill. 

LÍLri)-;tob,  a  by-way,  a  foot-path. 

Líií!)a;j,  from  lámdc,  shooting ; 
bo  lixmujT  fé  óomndlb,  he  shot 
Daniel.  More  commonly  spelled 
lábac. 

LSiífíOiro,  to  dare,  to  presume,  &c. 

Ldmna,  a  space  of  time;  5  lamna 
<x6n  ajbce  30  Idmna  bd  Blja- 
jdn,  from  tlie  term  of  one  night 
to  the  space  of  two  years. 

Lampftoj,  a  glow-worm. 

Ldmpú  jbe,  lamps. 

L<xn,  or  Idnn,  a  scale;  pi.  lanna; 
bo  Beá/tpdjb  me  <i;<  já;^  bajm- 

.  /7;l)  ;-ea/-<im  <ii;/i  bo  Idnnujb,  I 
will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers 
to  stick  unto  thy  scales. 

L<X77,  a  church ;  vid,  lann. 

Liin,  full ;  Wei.  Uiann,  Lat.  ple- 
ntim,  Hisp.  lleno. 

Lan,  before,  or  in  comparison  of. 

Lii;7a,"  a  lane,  or  levelled  walk; 
Lat.  planum;  hence  Anglo-Sax. 
a  lawn,  or  open  place  in  a  wood. 

Liindmdjn,  a  couple,  a  married 
couple. 

L2u70imnd/',  carnal  copulation. 

Liin-Bu;bedn,  a  garrison. 

Liu7-co;;te,  a  great  or  large  chal- 
dron. 

LÍLn-comlajm,  to  perform,  finish, 
or  accomplish. 

Lán-bdpjneivcb,  perseverance. 

Lopj,  falsehood,  treachery. 

LúnjUn,  the  breast 

Lom  j5in-b;iáTab,  the  weasand. 

L<Xi7jj:et;;t,  fetters,  or  chains. 

Uxn^ajn,  a  period. 

Lomn,  land.  A  Germano-Celtic 
word. 

Lotnn,  a  house,  a  repository  or  trea- 
sury; also  a  church. 

Lonn,  a  veil ;  also  a  vizard, 
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LunUy  a  sword  or  knifa;  also  a 
sword-blade  or  knife-blade ;  Lat. 
lancea,  Gr.  Xoy  y»|. 

Lann^  a  gridiron,  1.  é.  jpe;beoil, 

'  oTjxdjfójn. 

L<xni70;;i,  a  cow. 

Lixnnt^ojfx,  a  partition. 

Loinpunc,  a  period,  or  punctum. 

Ltxn;<'3i;be,  a  pikeman. 

Liinca/tBd,^  a  guard. 

Lin-toUúb,  perforation,  a  boring 

•   or  piercing  through. 

LdOb,  partial,  prejudiced. 

LdoKbd,  bending,  or  inclining. 

Laoc,  an  active  youth,  a  soldier,  a 
champion ;  pi.  Idoc/ia,  a  militiaj^ 
soldiers. 

Lciob  and  laoj,  a  calf;  laoj  iXajn^ 
a  fawn ;  Wei.  /Ao,  Ir.  lo,  as  lo- 
Ijjeoc. 

L<xob<xn,  marrow,  pith. 

LúOt,  snow. 

Lao;,  hire,  wages,  &c. 

Laoj,  the  day ;  from  V<x;  be;/ie  <xji 
l<xo;,  the  evening. 

Lixo;  and  lao;b,  a  verse,  a  poem ; 
iX7)  lao;  bo  /tinne  fé;n,  the  poen^ 
he  composea. 

Lao;,  the  river  Lee,  which  take^. 
its  rise  in  the  barony  of  <fo;B 
Ldoiajfie,  in  the  west  of  Mus-* 
OTy,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and 
divides  its  streams  to  embrace 
the  city  of  Cork. 

Loio;bedb,  an  exhortation. 

L<xo;b;m,  to  exhort  or  advise. 

L<xoj-leaB<X;t,  a  diary. 

Lao;-meob<xn,  noon-tide,  mid-day. 

L<xo;-;te<xlt:,  the  morning  star,  or 
tlie  star  of  the  day. 

L<xo;/^<xc,  now  the  Queen's  Coun- 
ty, the  ancient  estate  of  the 
O'Moras. 

Laom,^  a  blaze  of  fire. 

Laomb<x,  bent,  bowed,  crookened. 

LúOmbactr,  curvature,  crookedness. 

Loiom;;3u;/te,  great,  prodigious. 

Lapab,  a  paw  or  fist. 

Laptubiin,  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 
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Lá/i,  the  ground  or  floor ;  also  the 
middle,  the  centre;  bo  ;tonn  ;re 
jona  l<Xfi  lab,  he  divided  thera 
in  themiost;  <x  lift  naiba/taji, 
in  the  midst  of  the  oak;  Wei. 
Ihaur,  Cantabr,  lurra. 

L^jxattfy  an  alarm. 

Ld;rab,  a  burning,  lighting,  or  kind- 
ling ;  also  lus^  concupiscence. 

La;^oib  and  laf  <i;m,  to  bum,  light, 
or  kindle;  bo  Idy-db  <xn  tejne, 
the  fire  was  lighted ;  bo  l<yf  a 
pea/tj,  his  anger  was  kindled. 

Ldy-itn,  anger,  passion. 

L^fjbjjtiX,  subject  to  anger,  pas- 
sionate. 

La/^tTdcc,  the  habitude  of  an- 
ger, the  aptitude  of  being  angry. 

t.oi/'Oi/tac,  flames  of  light 

Lúfb,  ballast,  lading. 

L^jr^jfi  and.  la/-/tac,  a  flame  or 
fladi;  l<Xf^)fi  Cjnntjje,  a  flash 
of  lightnmg. 

1.01C,  a  foot. 

loit,  a  youth,  a  companion. 

Latac,  dirt,  mire,  puddle;  genit 
ldta;b,  lata; J,  and  ldtii;je. 

Lata;/!,  presence ;  bom  lSijtj;t,  in 
my  presence ;  also  near. 

Lata)/tce  or  laj/txe,  a  thigh. 

Láéa/t,  an  assembly ;  also  a  place 
appointed ;  I3it<x;;<  on  cdta,  the 
field  of  battle. 

Látafi,  any  private  story  or  account 

Ltxta/t,  strength,  vigour. 

Lauba,  an  eyebrow. 

Le,  with,  through ;  trajn; j  le  flOu;- 
;t;^,  he  came  with  Maurice ;  le 
J^eajla,  through  fear. 

Lcdb  and  ledboj,  a  piece  or  frag- 
ment 

letxba,  a  bed ;  leabd  clú;m,  a  feather 
bed;  ledba  plocd;/-,  a  bed  of 
flocks ;  in  the  obliques  it  makes 
leapca,  letxba;;,  and  pi.  leap- 
taca. 

Leaba,  is  also  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Ireland,  which  are  by 
the  common  people  called  Le- 
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abcaca  na  Bpejn/Tc,  the  monn^ 
ments  of  the  Fenii,  or  old  Irish 
champions;  but  they  properly 
were  the  Druidish  altars,  on 
which  they  offered  sacrifices  to 
their  idol  gods,  and  are  yet  ta 
be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  as,  ledba  Cha;llj  j,  a 
very  remarkable  monument  in 
Roche's  country  in  the  bounty 
of  Cork;  Leaba  óbjá/tipaba  jf 
3;tíi;»í)e,near  Bandrous  in  Sligoy 
aliso  another  of  tlie  same  name 
at  poll  tj5  L^ábSi;/),  in  the 
County  of  Galway. 

LeaBa/t,  smooth ;  Lat  liber  ;  also 
free ;  also  broad. 

LeaBa/i,  a  book;  leaBa/i  bneac, 
the  speckled  book  of  Mac  Egan ; 
leaBaft  na  ccea/tt,  the  book  of 
Chief  Rents,  &c.  by  S.Benignus; 
leaBu/i  na  JaBála,  the  book  of 
Conquests;  leaBa/i  Lecon,  the 
book  of  Lecan,  a  famous  Irish 
monument,  to  be  found  at  the 
college  of  Lombards  in  Paris; 
vid.  ca;;ttr,  supra. 

LeaBa/t  and  l;Bea;tn,  a  ship. 

LeaBa;tSu7,  a  little  book. 

LeaBa/t-lonn,  a  library. 

Leac,  a  great  stone,  a  flat  stone  ; 
a/1  leaca;B  loma,on  bare  stones; 
leac  o;brte,  a  flake  of  ice ;  gen. 
l;c;  Wei.  ZAecA,  Lat  lapis. 

Leaca;/),  the  cheeL 

Leact,  a  grave,  i.  e.  the  bed  of  a 
dead  man;  Lat  lection;  also  a 
pile  of  stones  in  memory  of  the 
dead;  leacb,wfew/  ca^m-leactr 
n)ú;nt;;te  ps^itolájn,  the  monu-r 
ments  of  the  people  of  ParthaRn, 
whence  Tamlachtan  Abbey  near 
Dublin. 

Leacc,  with  thee ;  leact^^a,  thine, 
belonging  to  thee. 

Leactr,  a  lesson. 

Leacca,  flattened ;  also  molten. 

Leactdm,  to  spread. 

LeactSu),  the  diminutive  of  leactj 
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a  lesson,  a  lecture,  or  instruction, 
document;  jonacujmnjujdb  w 
injoma  fp  /to  f^jxjh  flOdto  <xn 
leactrtxn  ndomta  ^o,  so  that  in 
commemoration  of  that  action 
Matthew  wrote  this  holy  docu- 
ment. 

Leab,  bo  leab  re,  he  said. 

LeOLbcLp,  teasel;  Lat  dipsacum; 
leaban  l;oy-t:a,  the  herb  clotes, 
or  burrdocK;  Lat.  per  solatia. 

Le<xb,  oi/i  leob,  or  leat,  alternate. 

leSibm  and  leábman,  a  moth. 

LetxbjtoLW),  to  tear,  rend,  mangle, 
maim ;  chiefly  said  of  the  body ; 
leab;t<xm  lú;t/te<xc,  ft<iobam  f^y 
<xt,  let  us  cut  down  corslets,  and 
smash  shields ;  cuj/ip  le<xb<X;it<x, 
mangled  bodies. 

leoLjab  and  ledjdjm,  to  throw 
down  ;  also  to  fiJl. 

Leajab,  a  fall ;  ;io;me  <xn  leajab, 
before  the  fall ;  also  a  throwing 
down,  a  spilling. 

Lea|u;B,physicians.— Jtfar  A,  5. 26. 

Le<XTab,  a  band,  or  bandage. 

Leajúm,  or  lejfjm,  to  melt,  to 
thaw,  or  dissolve;  bo  le<xj  <xn 
caUm,  the  earth  melted;  bo 
lejjetxb  é,  it  was  dissolved. 

Led  Juno,  to  read;  potius  lejjjm, 
bo  lé;2;  fé,  he  read. 

LédjtojjTi,  a  reader,  a  lecturer. 

Ledjldjb,  a  rush  or  rushes. 

Leaja^m,  to  lick ;  also  to  clip  or 
shear. 

Le<xm,  with  me  or  mine,  i.  e.  le  me, 
or  iDO;  le<xm  fé;n,  with  myself; 
le<xm  cdpdl,  with  my  horse :  it  is 
as  commonly  l;om. 

Ledri),  foolish,  simple ;  also  insipid, 
without  taste;  ojajn  learn,  a 
simple,  insipid  youth ;  hliXf 
leúíí),  an  insipid  taste;  ledm- 
lact,  &c.,  vid.  Idct ;  50  learn, 
indiscreetly :  in  the  compar.  and 
superlat.  it  is  written  learpo. 

Leam,  a  rower,  or  oarer. 

leamcij?,  the  inside  rind  or  skin  of 
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a  tree  between  the  bark  and  ÚÁ 
timber;  also  the  elm-tree. 

Leamajn,  the  river  Lein^  which 
springs  out  of  Lough  Leune, 
near  Killamey,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  ocean  near  Castle- 
main  harbour. 

Leaman,  a  moth,  or  any  sort  of 
night  butterfly. 

Leam-bánact:,  fool-hardiness. 

Leam-nact,  pro  leam-locb,.  sweÁ 
milk. 

Lean,  or  lean,  sorrow,  ruin,  de- 
struction. 

Leana,  a  meadow. 

Leanam,  to  follow,  to  adhere,  to 

Eursue ;  bo  lean  jSib,  no  0/t;tca, 
e  pursued  ihem. 
Leanama;n,  to  follow  or  pursue,  a 

following   or  pursuing;   jea^t- 

leanama;n,    persecution ;    lacb 

leanamna,  followers  or  clients; 

Gr.  1.  pers.  plur.  eXawiofnv  ab 

t\avv(úy  sequor, 
leanama;n,  goods,  substance,  or 

wealth;   n;  bjoja;B  a  leana- 

ma;n;  Lat.   non  dimnuit  sub^ 

stantiam  ejus. 
LeanSin,  a  pet  or  favourite ;  leanSui 

pje,  a  favourite  spirit;  also  a 

concubine. 
Leaniintracb,  whoredom,  fornica- 
tion. 
Leana^icuc,  the  plant  called  tor- 

mentil;  Lat.  tormentUla. 
LeanB,  a  child,  whether  boy  or 

girl ;  plur.  le;n;B  or  lejnB. 
LeanbSin,  a  littie  child,  a  young 

child., 
Leanba;be  and  leanbac,  childisl^ 

innocent. 
Leanba;beactr,  childishness. 
LeaniT)a;n,  emulation. 
Leann,  ale,  beer;  also  any  liquor; 

Wei.  Ihyn. 
Leann,  rather  lean  and  lejne,  a 

coarse  cassock  worn  outside  the 

doublet;  also  a  coat  of  mail; 

Lat.  Uena. 
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ifeann,  plur.  leannta,  the  humours 
of  the  body;  lednna  bi/bd,  me- 
lancholic humours. 

,Leapta,  of,  or  belonging  to  a 
bed. 

Le<Xfi,  with  our ;  i.  e.  le  á/i ;  le  Si/i 
Bpea/i<i;B,  with  our  men. 

'Lé^fi  and  léjft,  clear,  evident,  ma- 
nifest ;  <x/-  léd^  bam,  it  is  plain 
to  me,  I  see ;  vid.  léjjx. 

Lea/t,  much,  a  great  deal;  <Xi? 
f^orcl    JO    léa/t,    the    whole 

.    world. 

LetXfi,  the  sea;  Cd/i  le<X/t,  over 
seas,  to  a  foreign  country. 

ieoL/t-bftonxxp,  the  ridge  of  a  hill. 

.LeoLfij,  a  plain;  genitlej/tj;  also 
a  road  or  beaten  way. 

Ledft-mtxbab,  a  dog-fish. 

Ledft-tOLOb,  a  spring  tide. 

Lé<iftt5;b,  a  ball ;  cdmán  jf  leaft- 
t6;b,  a  ball  and  hurley. 

Lea/t-u;n;un,  a  sea-onion. 

Lea/-  ana  l;o^,  a  court;   genit. 

'  lea/-a;  LjOf-moji,  Lismore,  in 
the  County  of  Waterford.  ^ 

iea;^,  a  glimpse;  lea/*  ;taba;;tc, 
a  glimpse  of  light;  dj  pa)c;m 
lea;<"  be,  I  have  not  so  much  as 
a  glimpse  of  it. 

Lea/-,  a  sore,  a  blotch,  a  bile ;  leoy- 

.  bon  Bol;a;b,  a  mark  or  speckle 
of  the  small-pox. 

Leay,  profit,  good ;  bo  fijrj  a  lea/-, 
he  did  well. 

lea/-,  a  reason  or  motive;  also  a 
cause. 

Lear,  the  thigh ;  genit  lej/-e,  qd. 
vtd. 

Lea/-/ia  and  lea/*/iaca,  the  thighs. 

cea/-a)5)m  and  leafiijab,  to  cure, 
or  ^mend;  also  to  manure,  or 
ciJtivate. 

Lea/-a)nm,  a  nickname. 

Lea/--aéa;/t,  a  step-father;  lea/-- 
macaj/t,  a  step-mother;  lea/-- 
Aac,  a  step-son;  lea;<'-;nj;on,  a 
step-dau^ter ;  lea/--clann,  step- 
children; lea/--beaKb;<Sita);<,  a 
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«tep-brother ;  and  lea/--bcjpB- 

fJUfi,  a  step-sister. 
Le4/*5,  idle,  slothful. 
Lea/^aiT)a;l,   given   to   slotli  or 

idleness. 
Learluáp,  a  step-son;    lea/^oc, 

Lea/-lu;bjm,  to  lean  upon. 

Lea/-mac,  a  step-son. 

Lea/-;tac  and  lea/i[:;tac,the  thigh, 
or  groin ;  a/i  a  lea;<t:/tac,  upon 
his  groin. 

Lea/trafi,  a  cup ;  also  stale  butter. 

Lea/ra/i,  or  lea/-ba/t,  a  small 
boat 

Leorca/i,  the  vessels  and  fiimitore 
of  a  house;  ^o  IjOrj  cola  u;/^e 
j/-;n  teac  ju/i  bátab  an  t:;ne, 
J/-  ;u;t  bata/t  na  lea/taj/t  aj 
/-nam :  5;/t  bjb  na  lear-ca;;t 
tojta  ajam/-a ;  a  flood  of  water 
filled  the  house,  so  that  the  fin; 
was  quenched,  and  tfie  furniture 
floated  on  the  waters:  for  you 
must  know  I  have  choice  furni- 
ture.— Z.  B. 

Lea/-újab,  healing;  also  amends^ 
reparation. 

Lea/-Ú5ab,  to  heal  or  cure;  bo 
lea/vjT  /-e,  he  amended;  bo 
lea/-«;jeaba;t  a  c/iéactra,  hif 
wounds  were  healed. 

Leacabac,  wide,  large. 

Leaé,  half:  in  compound  words  it 
sometimes  answers  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  wardy  as  leat  tea/-, 
southward;  leac  na/t,  west- 
ward, &c. 

Leata,  gain,  profit. 

I  eatac,  divided,  half. 

I  eacaba;xJ"^>  ^  increase,  enlarge, 
au^naent 

Leatan,  broad,  spacious;  Lat  la- 
turn,  and  Gr.  wXarvv» 

leaéíinac,  a  page  of  a  book. 

leata;!,  leather;  pea/t  lea/-u;3e 
leata;/i,  a  tanner. 

Leat-c;tapne,ahemiaphere;  also 
a  semicuxle. 
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l«úc-ca;b,  a  half  sliare. 

ieac-Tftabal,  a  farthing,,  or  rather 
a  halfpenny. 

leat-lajy-<x,  somewhat  weak  or 
feeble. 

leúé-má;^^  a  buttock. 

leAtnúiab  and  leútnúj'gjtd,    to 
,  spread  abrood,  or  scatter ;  to  en- 
large. 

leatOT,  the  fish  called  plaice; 
Gall,  plie;  leatoj  ban,  sole; 
leacój  mu^fiOy  a  large  kind  of 
tiirbot  called  talbot ;  a  flounder 
is  leatoj  ^A/iT,  and  leaéoj 
pjOft-u^^rje  is  a  mike. 

Leatpont,  the  weight  of  ei^ht 
ounces. 

teúCji^n,  half. 

I  eaé;tam7ac,  partial. 

Leac/te,  towards. 

l.ecit-;i;5,  a  co-partner  in  govern- 
ment. 

heAÍ'fidp  and  ljac;t5;b,  a  ball  to 
play  with. 

leat-ftíúb,  somewhat  red. 

leat)ra;Ieac,  having  but  one  eye. 

ÍQúX:f^ú)lÍQúnn,  a  board,  a  plank. 

le<xt-comaIta,  half-eaten. 

leot-tftOBWic,  oppressive ;  also 
partial. 

^e;&;b,  a  legate,  or  ambassador ; 
lejSijb  an  papa,  the  pope's  le- 
gate. 

tejájbe,  a  legacy. 

i.e;l>eann,  a  long  staretch  or  stride. 

l^jBeoinn,  flie  deck  of  a  ship ;  also 
a  scaffold  or  gallery  for  people 
to  stand  on. 

?.e;cc,  neglect;  ba;nne  le;cce,  a 
slothful  person. 

ie;cc,  a  precious  stone.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  the  name  of  a  large 
crjrstal,  most  commonly  of  a 
figure  somewhat  oval^  which  is 
put  into  water  for  diseased  cat- 
tle to  drink  over  it 

i,e;ceab,  neat,  elegant. 

iejceanta,  precise,  exact. 

lé;bme<ic,  strovig,  robust. 
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Icjbmjje,  an  appetite. 

í-éj3;ú/7,  a  legion. 

í-é75^eab  and  léj'^)m,  to  permit,  let 
alone,  or  desist  from  doing  a 
thing ;  ir<Xfi  le jjjb  Ó Ja,  may  not 
God  permit,  or  God  forbid ;  bo 
lé)jeaba;i  0;t;té<i,  tliey  pretend- 
ed ;  Gr.  Xtyfo,  desino, 

le^TCdb,  permission. 

I-é)^eab  and  lé; jjom,  a  reading. 

l.é;jeab  and  léj5;m,to  read;  Lat. 
lego,  Gr.  Xcyeu,  dico. 

I  é) jean,  instruction,  erudition, 
learning. 

lejjeay-  and  lejijof,  medicine, 
cure,  remedy ;  also  aid  or  help ; 
genit  lejjjV,  pea/i  le;^;;-,  a 
physician. 

Iej2;ea;ra;m  and  lejjj/^om,  to 
heal ;  tiO  le;;j^  fé  mo  ciieaba, 
he  healed  my  wounds. 

le;^ea/i:a,  cured,  healed. 

Ie;^e6;;t,  a  founder,  a  refiner. 

lé;j;on,  genit.  léjjjn,  learning; 
mac  lé;j;n,  a  sddolar,  a  stu- 
dent. 

í-é;^eo;;i,  a  reader. 

í-é;2;ée6;fteacb,  reading. 

lejjceal,  any  thing  melted. 

lejm,  a  leap. 

Le^m  C/)íícaUu;nn,nowLoop'sHead 
m  the  County  of  Clare,  where 
the  Shannon  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean. 

le;me,  from  learn,  folly,  simpli- 
city. 

lé;mjm  and  lé;mn;j)ra,  to  leap  or 
jump. 

lé;mpeac,  leaping,  desultory. 

lé)m-f^)an,  a  razor. 

lé;n,  loc-le;i7,  a  celebrated  lake 
of  Kerry  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
near  which  was  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  the  O'Donoghues  .of 
Ross. 

I  e;nb-l5]fie)C,  childbirth. 

Le;nb-lúa/^a,  a  cradle. 

lejne,  a  shirt,  or  smock. 

I  éjji,  sight,  perception. 
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lejn,  JO  lej/t,  together;  ;db  jo 

lé;/i,  all  together. 
Le;/i^  wise,  prudent;  also  manag- 

ing,  close. 
Le;;i  J,  a  plain ;  also  a  roacL 
lej/ij,  a  reason,  a  motive. 
I  ej;i  j;m,  to  counterfeit,  to  pretend. 
Lejfxjfty  a  mall  or  hammer;  and 

lejxjftjn^  the  same. 
Lé;/irj;t;o/*,  utter  destruction. — 

MatL  24.  15. 
lejrtirmujne,  or  lej;tpt)tt<xjne,  con- 

siaeration,  reflection. 

lej/tte,  earnestness. 

le;;-,  wherewith ;  also  with  him ; 

bo  cudjb  le);-  bon  cdt;t<3i;T,  he 

attended  him  to  tlie  city ;  íéjj- 

.  ÍQiXjx  an  trdlúíi)  t;;tjm  lej;<*,  let 

the  dry  land  appear, 
lej^,  a  thigh;  gen.  of  leay-;  pi. 
lea/-;tac;  <xBal  mo  le;fc,  the 
knuckle  of  my  thigh  bone  or 
hip ;  le;y-Bej;tt,  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, 
lej^beafit,  a  pair  of  trousers,  or 

breeches. 
ie);^ea^,  a  step-dáu^ter. 
Lejy-e,  happiness. 
le;/*5  and  lejjrje,  sloth,  sluggish- 
ness, 
lej^rjeoimú;!,  slothfid. 
I  e)f^éuí,  an  excuse,  or  apology. 
I  e;;r;n5e<xn,  a  st^-daughter. 
i.e;ce,  gruel. 

lep  and  leat,  half;  le;c;recel, 
half  a  shekle^   also  a  side,  a 
turn;    <x   le;tr,   distinct,  apart, 
aside;   ojro;n   <x  le;é,  since; 
TOib  <x  le;é,  draw  nigh ;  <Xft  lejt, 
by  turns;  <^|i  júc  lejt,  on  every 
side. 
I  ejtrBe,  partiality. 
Lejtb/tecbjm,  to  excuse. 
Léjée,  grey,  the  genit ;  also  grey- 

ness. 
lejte,  mouldiness. 
lejte,  tíie  shoulder  blade. 
L^cejac  and  le;te5j,  a  plaice  or 
flounder. 
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lejteúc,  i.  e.  lójrtxb,  a  kneading- 
trough. 

l.e;ce<xb,  breadth. 

lejtré;b,  flie  like,  a  peer,  a  para- 
gon; <i  le)cé;b  nác  Bpxca  me 
/tjam,  such  as  I  never  «aw. 

LejCQúíac,  a  novice,  a  smatterer. 

^^I^lp,  Uujljj?5  a  cathedral  in 
Lemster. 

^^J^ljn,  i.  e.  Locl;n,  Denmark 
ana  Norway. 

Le;cjmeoil,  the  coast  or  border  of 
a  country. 

Le;é;meal<xc,  bordering,  super- 
ficial, external;  Sift  nbu;ne  le;- 
tjjmealac,  our  outward  man, 

Leji'PfQj  a  fjeninsula. 

Le)ijt,  or  lejteib,  alike*  or  such. 

lejtleoLc,  partial,  factious. 

lejtnedct,  breadth. 

le;tfteacay,  separation. 

Le;tfte<ib,  of  a  side,  together. 

Lejtjxe^é^jT,  unjust  in  dealing. 

lejt;t;be<xc,  partial. 

i-ejt/tjjjm,  to  appear,  or  be  in 
sight 

le;tr-y^éxxl,  or  le^-y-jeul,  an 
apology  or  excuse ;  n;  jeaBoi 
mjf]  lejc-;^éul,  I  will  not  jus- 
tify, or  excuse. 

lejt-^éoilajm,  to  excuse,  to  apo- 
k^ze  for. 

Le;tre,  <X;t  ún  iQjtfc,  on  this 
side. 

lem,  i.  e.  le  mo,  with  my ;  lem 
Bdtrd,  with  my  staff. 

Lemne,  fetness. 

Lenne,  faces,  or  complexions. 

Leo,  a  lion ;  Lat  leo;  vid.  leSn.  - 

Leo,  with  them ;  bo  tojB^biX/t  leo 
e,  they  took  him  with  them ;  leo 
pé;n,  by  themselves. 

leob,  a  cutting  or  mangling. 

LeoTom/to  flatter  or  soothe, 
leojon,  a  moth, 
leojijuicoicb,  inconstancy. 
Leon,  a  lion.    This  word  is  im- 
properly written  by  several  Irish 
I      copyists  sometimes  leSmM,  and 
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at  other  times  leoian :  3  and  m 
Iiaying  no  original  title  in  this 
word.  It  is  naturallvleon,  agree- 
ing exactly  with  the  Gr.  Aciiiv 
and  the  Lat  leo,  and  in  its  in- 
flexions leonis  and  leone.  The 
reason  of  this  mistake  proceeds 
from  their  often  making  out  two 
syllables  to  answer  the  Irish 
verse,  which  would  not  be  so 
easy  if  it  had  been  written  leon. 

Lecncbf  a  sprain,  or  violent  stretch- 
ing of  the  muscles. 

Ie6na;m,  to  disjoint^  orhprt;  bo 
leonab  mo  coy,  my  leg  was 
sprained. 

I  eonta,  sprained,  disjointed. 

leontoi,  lion-like,  heroic 

I  eontoct,  brave  actions ;  also  keen- 
ness of  morals. 

leoji'-^njom,  satisfaction,  the  third 
necessary  disposition  in  penance, 
and  leo/t-bo^ljed;^'  is  contrition; 
ex.  neo^cajb  me  <x  CbjA/tnú 
cum  moce^Mtfúojfpjn  majl- 
le  ji)<x  leoft-bojljea;^,  strength- 
en me,  O  Lord,  to  confess  my 
crimes  with  contrition. 

Leoy,  reproof. 

Leoy,  light 

Lcof^m,  to  give  light 

le^cna;m,  a  glow-worm. 

le^-ja,  a  ray  of  light 

lé/1,  1.  e.  le  aft;  lé;i  le;;^  cu, 
whose  thou  art 

le/ie,  religion. 

léf,  light;  also  illumination. 

lefy  a  bladder;  léf  la/^toi,  a 
glyster. 

I  epmcb,  the  ureter. 

lece  and^letedcb,  hoariness. 

lect/tom,  affliction. 

léu/igu;^',  sight. 

léuf,  a  spot,  or  speckle. 

I J  and  l;^,  plur.  l;ce,  colour;  <i;i 
I;  na  pij,  of  the  colour  of  the 
soot ;  slsff  the  complexion  or  air 
of  the  face ;  bjompajjeabdft  a 
IJjte  ^nrjy  the  colours  of  his 
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countenance  were  changed. 

LJ,  the  sea. 

l;a,  the  same  anciently  witli  our 
le  or  jte ;  Lat  citm ;  feúnc^f 
l;a  btxcuU,  benedixH  cum  ba- 
ctUo. 

Ija,  more;  bd  Ija  <x  Ion  ifa  <i 
/•aojdl,  c.'^uf  ba  l;a  01  ca;ceam 
nii  <x  ^di^a;l,  his  acquisition  last- 
ed longer  than  his  hfe ;  he  spent 
more  than  he  acquired. 

l)a,  a  hog,  or  pig. 

<L)Oi,  hunger;  vjf  rcBeb  tiXjxt  ná 
l;d,  he  was  neither  dry  nor  hun- 
gry. 

L)a,  a  stream  or  flood;  n;  bea- 
cajb  iX77  l;oi  <xy  an  txmoijn,  the 
stream  did  not  forsake  the  river. 

Lja,  any  great  stone;  IjOLrajl,  the 
fatal  stone,  otherwise  called  cloc 
na  cjneamna,  on  which  the  Scot- 
tiái  kings  were  crowned. 

LjúhfUJJi  and  t;a6;t;n,  a  little  book. 

l;acac,  hog's  dung. 

l;OLC,  a  spoon. 

Ljac,  baa  news. 

LjiXcb,  a  great  manv>  a  multitude. 

L;<xcl3Ln,  a  spoonful. 

LjoiCfto,  a  hogsty. 

IJabboj,  a  flounder. 

I Jtxj,  a  great  stone ;  IJoj,  ideni. 

Ijax-bealj,  a  bodkin,  or  rather  a 
clasp  or  buckle,  adorned  with 
crystal  or  other  stones  of  value. 

Lj<x|,  a  physician. 

L;aputo^,  a  hog*s  pudding;  also 
a  sausage. 

tjiXfy  a  hut  for  calves  or  lambs; 
l^txya,  idem* 

Ijoit,  grey,  grey-haired ;  also 
mouldy;  a/táo  Ijot,  mouldy 
bread. 

Ljatja,  a  violent  dart 

Ijat-luacajb,  a  hoar-frost. 

Ljúé'luff  the  herb  mugwort 

Ijat/tam,  to  slide,  to  roll. 

I)at/te6,  a  hoar-firost. 

I;aéft6b  and  l;<xt;t6jb,  a  ball ;  also 
a  roller. 
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l;b,  with  you,  i.  e.  le  ;b,  or  ph. 

ljBéúba/7,  a  dowry. 

<L;bed;t/?,  the  same. 

l;be<Xfin,  a  ship. 

l;Be<X;tn,  plur.  l;Be<X/ina,  a  house, 
or  habitation ;  ind.  p/tjpDbed/tt, 
supra. 

Lj-bealBtc,  painted. 

lJ-bealBt5;;i,  a  painter,  or  limner. 

Ij j;m,  to  lick ;  bo  V}t  fé,  he  lick- 
ed ;  Ijjf ;d  /"Say,  they  shall  lick 
np;  hence  laoj-ljjeac,  tm/^o 
lo-ljjecxc,  a  new-calved  cow, 
from  licking  its  calf;  bo  bleacc, 
a  milch  cow. 

L;5;m,  to  pertóií,  suffer,  or  allow ; 
l;jjm  o^m,  I  pretend. 

t)l,  a  following  or  pursuing. 

I  ;le,  a  lily ;  plur.  Ijl; je. 

ljl;m,  to  follow. 

I  jlteac,  flexible,  pliant. 

ij/),  flax,  or  linen ;  Gr.  Xlvov,  and 
Lat  linum;  also  a  net;  plur. 
l;Ont<x,  nets  or  webs. 

LjnTcab,  a  skipping  or  flying  off; 
also  a  flinging  or  darting ;  jdb- 
Ipjeúb,  a  flinging  of  darts; 
jabl;/)jeac,  a  great  archer  or 
shooter.  Note.  Hence  the  name 
of  a  prince  of  the  Iberian  race, 
called  Co/tmac  '^ciy-lp-^ec^c,  son 
of  Cajj,  son  of  Cjan,  son  of 
Oljol-olum,  king  of  the  south 
moiety  of  Iieland  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  Connac  is  tlie  immediate 
stock  of  the  O'Haras  and  0;Ga- 
ras :  from  his  surname,  '^uiAw" 
Tcac,  the  two  territories  called 
Jaljnjú-bej  in  Meath,  and  Jo^- 
Ijnjamo^  in  Connaught,  derive 
their  names.  This  latter  "^cAjn- 
ja,  together  with  the  territory 
called  lujjne,  or  lujnja,  and 
the  rest  of  the  large  tract  known 
by  the  name  of  Coftanna,  was 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  O'Haras. 
Cormac  Gmd-liongach's  father, 
Cabj,  or  Cix;j,  son  of  Cia/», 
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son  of  Ol;ol-olam,  was  the  per^ 
son  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
I  u;5-láT<x,  his  grand-uncle,  re- 
stored Connac,  son  of  Art,  to 
his  throne  of  the  provinces  of 
Meath  and  Ulster,  bjr  killing 
Fergus,  the  usurper  of  his  crown, 
at  Úie  famous  battle  of  Criona  in 
the  year  254. 
l;nj;m,  to  skip  or  go  away;  also 
to  fling  or  dart;  bo  Ijn^  cum 

C<xéi\,    he   betook   him  to  hia 
eels ;  lj/)5jcib  c&c  <x;t  <l  lOfij, 
the  rest  wilí  pursue  him;    bo 

fi)<xn  y^OjtrjeiX^,  he  flun^  the 
sharp  knife  on  board  the  ship. 

I  ^nJTjm,  to  delineate. 

IJnjjceo;;!,  one  that  delineates  or 
desÍOTs. 

l;n/7,  time ;  ^e  Ijnn  <Xii  ftjj,  in  tlio 
time  of  the  king,  i.  e.  cotempo- 
rary  with  him. 

Ijnn,  a  pond,  any  standing  or 
lodged  water;  hence  óub-ljnn, 
Dublin,  i.  e.  black-water;  Or. 
Xtfivtif  lacus, 

L)nn  and  Ijnoe,  with  us,  unto  us, 
ours;  i.  e.  le  ;n/7,  or  pnn;  ^jr 
l)nn  <xn  tuj^-je,  the  water  is 
ours. 

L;/}n-é<xbac,  •  linen-cloth ;  IJnea- 
bajT,  of  or  belonging  to  linen- 
cloth. 

l-;oba;t,  a  lip ;  also  a  slovenly  per- 
son. 

l;oba;tnac,  slovenly,  awkward. 

I  jobSin,  a  file. 

L;ob<3U7,  or  Ijoban,  an  elm-tree  ; 
vid.  ledmáu) ;  Wei.  Ihuyven. 

L;ob6;be<xc,  slow,  or  lii^ering. 

l;ob;tac,  thick-lipped. 

l;oc<x,  a  cheek;  leoco,  potim. 

Ijocoibiin,  a  chin-clotli. 

'L^ocbfi^jfy  liquorish. 

LjocOftb,  a  leopard. 

LjobSip,  the  litanies^.  l;obán  an 
tica/tje,  the  herb  teasel;  Lat. 
dipsacm. 
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I  Joj,  a  stone ;  IJoj  mo/i  clojce,  a 

great  stone ;  pa  l;oj,  buried. 
LJorab  and  Ijojajm,  to  edge,  to 
miet,  to  sharpen ;  txj  IjOjab  <x 
lonn^  whetting  their  swords. 
l;oja^  and  IJoj/^tx,  a  tongue, 
lyo^btx,  strong,  able,  stout. 
IjO^a;;-,  pjower,  ability. 
I  ;o^b<i,  fair,  fine,  soft. 
i  ;omam,  to  file,  polish,  or  grind. 
l;Oii)ca,  pjolishea,  biumished;  loi/in 
leab<i;ié<x  l;oiht<x,  a  keen-edged 
polished  sword ;  also  complete^ 
perfect. 
i  pmy-<x,  belonging  to  me;  vid.  le<xm. 
l;on  and  l;n,  a  net,  a  snare ;  plur. 

l;o/7t:a. 
l;o/),  a  parcel,  a  number,  or  mul- 
titode ;  I  jon  cé<xb  ped/t,  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  men. 
I  ;on<xb,  a  filling,  a  swelling. 
ij0/)Ab  andljond;m,  to  fill;  IJo- 
nab  p<xb,  let  them  fill;   noc 
Ijona^  bo  b<x;/ine  iXjar  bo  m;I, 
which  flows  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney- 
Ljoncufi,  tliat  which  delights  or 

pleases. 
l;Oflma;i,  plentiful,  abundant. 
Ijonmajfte/  abundance,    plenty  ; 

l;077mú;fte<xct:,  idem. 
Ljonoy  ale,  also  any  liquor;  l;on/) 

pJLt^hy  choler ;  vtd.  lean/). 
l.]OnÓb^)fi,  netrwork. 
l;0/)-ob^<i;be,  a  net-maker. 
I JonitijLb,  a  web ;  l;on;t<xb  bafiii;/) 

<xlia;b,  spider's  web. 
l]Ofy  a  house  or  habitation;  also 
acourtor  palace;  alsoafortified 
place ;  genit  Ijf  and  lea/'<x;  but 
now  its  common  acceptation  is 
what    the  vulgar    call    Danish 
forts  to  be  seen  throughout  all 
Ireland, 
i  joy-ba  and  l^Ojrtoi,  slow,  lingering, 
also  tedious ;  cai>p6j-<x/}  Ij0b<i;j7 
l)0/-b<x,  the  herb  bmxlock;  Lat. 
bardana. 
liorb^xct,  tediousness,  slowness. 
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I  jocdb,  to  be  dismayed. — Jer.  8. 
9 ;  t^id,  I). 

LJoc/to.,  hair. 

l;otftaba;ic,  pomp. 

"Ljf,  miscnief,  evil. 

ijfjm  and  Ij^-e^ib,  to  mean,  or 
think  of,  to  imagine ;  bo  éeam- 
pal  )e/ta/-<xlem  ;io  Ijfetpxrn  fdji 
;o/-d  bo  ftáb,  iXja;^  n;  be  |td 
bao)  b/tjat/ta  )6/*<x,  ixqt  bo 
teampu;ll  <x  ca;^^  f^jn,  they 
imagined  he  spoke  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  but  his  words 
were  concerning  the  temple  of 
his  own  body. — L.  jS, 

L;tr,  activity,,  celerity. 

L;t,  happiness,  prosperity. 

I  jt,  of  old,  formerly. 

Ijty  solemn,  festival;  ljtedm<x;l, 
the  same. 

I  Jtedf,  solemnity,  pomp. 

l;c;ujúb,  astonishment,  surprise. 

ljt)j\,  a  letter  or  epistle;  also  a 
letter,  as  of  the  alphabet ;  plur. 
l;t:/ieacoi;  Lat  littera. 

L;t:;teaca,  plur.  of  l;tr;;t,  a  letter. 

l)u,  to  follow  or  pursue. 

l)ú|,  or  l;úm,^  cry,  a  noise,  &c. 

í-;új<x;m,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl  or 
roar :  written  also  l;úrí)a;m. 

l;ú/7,  slothful,  slu^sish. 

L;una;bear,  sluggishness,  idleness. 

LjSnp,  a  riumour;   plur.  l;ant:a; 
ex.  IjantiX  <xn  cuj/tp,  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body ;  ijixnn  bub, . 
melancholy. 

l;unn,  beer  or  ale. 

l;aftam,  to  beat  or  strike. 

16,  or  la,  the  day ;  bo  15,  by  day ; 
;  15,  in  the  day ;  15  jon-o;ce,  a 
day  and  a  ni^ ;  jflo  jray-  to;ce> 
both  by  day  and  by  night  liiis 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  the 
words  ;n  f^  15  iXjuy  jn  fo 
no;ce ;  bo  15  úcujr  bo;ce  is  of 

.    the  same  signification. 

15,  a  lock  of  wooL 

15,  water;  po  Ijnnfi  15, in  streams 
of  water;  Gcdl.  Peau. 
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Lobújfxcjo,  a  dwarf, 
lobú,)f,  craft,  ingenuity. 
Loboib,  rottenness,  corruption. 
LoBa;m,  to  rot,  to  putrify;  bo  lob 

fé,  it  rotted. 
Loba^,  a  leper,  one  afflicted  with 

the  lepro^ ;  lubtXft,  idem. 
Lobjac,  a  cow  with  calf. 
Lob;i<xb,  or  lab<xj/t,  the  leprosy. 
Lobt<i,  rotten,  putrified. 
Lobéúctr,  rottenness,  putrefaction. 
Loc,  a  stop  or  hindrance. 
Loca^m,  to  refuse;  also  to  balk  or 

hinder. 
Loc,  a  place ;  loc  n<3i  ccoo/tac,  the 

place  of  milking  sheep;   Lat 

Locc,  a  filthy  mire. 

Loc,  a  lough  or  lake;  also  the 
sea;  <x/t  loc,  by  sea;  Lat  UictiSy 
«        WaJ.  Ihyck,  Arm.  lagen. 

Loc,  black,  dark. 

Loc,  every,  all;  loc  bub,  all  black. 

Loc<x;n,  sea-rack,  or  sea-grass ; 
Lat.  viva. 

Locán,  chaff;  lociin  noc  /-rajpea^ 
iin  pkOCy  die  cl^iff  which  the 
windscattereth. 

Locim,  a  pool  or  pond  of  water ; 
ajfzclocixpf  pool-water;  cor- 
mujl  jié  locíinajb  é;;rj,  like  fidi- 
I)onds. — Cant.  7. 4. 

Locaftm^  and  Iucaftm2ii7,apigmy. 

Locay-a;/i,  a  shower  of  rain. 

Locb,  a  fault 

Locbdc,  faulty ;  also  criminal. 

LocbdJ^jm,  to  blame,  to  reprove. 

Locbd)  j^,  blamed,  censured. 

Locbu^iXb,  a  blaming,  or  censur- 
ing. 

LoclonMc,  a  Dane,  no  called  fiom 
their  piracy  at  sea;  from  toe, 
the  sea,  and  lanoui^i,  to  dwell 
or  abide ;  or  as-olKei»  say,  from 
Idc  and  tooo,  whidi  signifies 
strong  or  powerful;  Óub4oclon- 
nac,  a  Dane,  and  VjonnAoclon- 
i)ac,  a  Norwegian.  The  word 
was  originally  loc4ar)Mc,  ftom 
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loc,  a  lake,  and  Uin  or  Idnn, 
land,  a  Germano-Celtic  word; 
so  that  loc  lanmxc  literally  sig- 
nifies a  Jake^lander,  or  one  from 
the  land  of  lakes.  All  the  coun- 
tries about  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  are  Ml  of  lakes;  hence 
Georee  Foumier,  in  his  Geo- 
graphical description  of  the 
world,  says  tliat  da?»ia  literally 
signifies  terra  aguatilisy  whicn 
is  the  same  thine  as  a  land  of 
lakes.  It  was  doubtless  from 
the  Danes  themselves  the  Iriái 
did  learn  this  circumstance  of 
the  nature  of  their  countn^,  which 
made  them  give  them  the  Irish 
name  of  Loc-lcuinajcc. 

LocftiX/),  a  lights  lamp  or  candle : 
it  seems  to  be  derived  fixnn  15, 
the  day,  or  night ;  Lat.  Ituc;  and 
c/iann,  a  staffer  stick,  such  as  a 
candlestick. 

Loctomajban,  otherwise  majbm 
yle^be,  a  sudden  breaking  or 
sprmging  forth  of  water  out  of  a 
mountain. 

LScajft  and  I3cu;/Te,  a  loc«st; 
loca;yt«  ceannom,  the  bald  lo- 
cust 

Lob<x;m,  to  arrive  at,  to  contrive ; 
also  to  seduce;  loban  ujle  le 
c;/-eal,  they  were  all  srauced 
by  the  devil. 

Lobu;n,  the  flank,  or  privy  mem- 
bers. 

Lo^,  a  pit  or  dike  of  water. 

Loziu),  a  smaU  pit  or  hole;  the 
tbdllow  of  the  hand;  also  the 
sideofaoount;ry;  lo^ioi  pa^fx,  a 
cold  pjaca. 

Lo^a,  an  indulgence,  or  remission 
of  sills,  a  jubilee. 

Lo^ab,  a  rotting  or  putrefiurtion. 

Lo^<i;m,  to  rot,  to  putrify. 

Lo^ajbe,afool. 

Lo^ajiMeoce,  foolery. 

Lojba,  allowance;  jan  lojbd, 
without  any  allowance  or   ex- 
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emption^  &c« 

-  í-ÓTba,  an  indulgence,  i.  e.  an  al- 

lowance or  exemption  from  the 
rigorous  observance  of  the  an- 
cient penitential  canons. 

Lojrixxft,  excellent,  famous,  bri^t; 
50  fMXjh  ^onix  f <xja;tt  lojma^, 
that  he  became  an  excellent 
priest. 

Lo^a,  rotten. 

Lo  jcacb,  rottenness,  putrefaction. 

L6;ceari)lacb,  or  15; jeamlocb,  do- 
tage, foolery. 

lojc,  a  place. 

L5;ce<Lb,  a  candle,  lamp,  &c. ;  also 
any  light. 

Lojceoib<x;;te,  a  chandler. 

Loije,  weakness,  infirmity. 

l-<5K^;c,  logic. 

Lojlieac,  or  lo-ljjeac,  a  new- 
calved  cow,  a  nefw-milch  cow; 
vid.  lao^  and  Ijj^jm,  supra» 

Lojm-bJOTbiijl,  poverty,  want 

Lo;me,  idem;  also  the  comparat 
of  Idm,  bare,  poor. 

Lo;m;c,  a  plaster  for  taking  off 
hair. 

Lojfí,  the  genit.  of  Ion,  provision ; 
capdjl  Vójn,  the  ammiBiitíon 
horses  in  an  army. 

Lo;ned;t,  light;  also  a  gleam  of 
flash  of  light,  a  reflected  bright- 
ness. 

Lo^netXftba,  bright,  shining;  cloj- 
bedii)  lo;ne<x;tba,  a  brilliant 
sword.^ 

Lopea/iMcr,  brightness. 

Lo;nje<3i^  and  lojnjjoy-,  the  plur. 
of  Ion  J,  a  fleet,  or  navy.- 

Lojnj-bftjjre^b,  a  shipwreck. 

Lojnj-y'dOrt,  a  ship-carpenter,  or 
i^iipwright 

Lojnj^feojji,  a  mariner,  a  pilot 

Lójnjp jjio,  to  sail,  or  set  to  sail. 

-  Lojnn,  joy,  dadness. 
Lo;nncac,  ^ad,  joyful,  merry. 
Lo;nne;;t,  a  flashing  or  lightnmg. 
to;nfiedc,  bright 

Lo;n;teab,  brightness ;  rather  ton- 
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fta,  or  líínfta. 

to;nnrteab,  to  sliine,  or  be  bright, 
to  illuminate ;  cum  jo  lo;nn|teo- 
c<xb  re,  that  it  may  glister. — 
Ezek.  21.  10. 

L5;rt54Jfte<xcb,  inquiry. 

Lo;;t  ja)m,  to  look  for,  to  inquire. 

Loj;tj-Bej;tt,  leg-harness ;  also 
stockings. 

Lo;;tjnJoma;n),  to  requite,  or  make 
amends  for. 

Lo;jre,  a  flame. 

Lo;^ceant<x,  fierce,  fiery,  blasting. 

Lo;;rc;on,  a  locust ;  lojjyijon  li<x;te 
ljonmoi|ta  bo  l)8nAb  ixx  najc^ 
aruir  n<i  njon^b,  the  places  were 
all  nlled  with  swift  locusts.^ 

Lo;y^e,  burnt ;  potkis  lojfgCQ. 

Lojjrjjm,  to  bum,  to  singe,  &c. ; 
lojff^ie^fi  ;ab,  they  diall  be 
burned. 

^^rZ^^^y  bummg. 

Lo;p,  a  flame. 

l.0)/7,  a  fox. 

lo;y^fieiu7,  burned  com  ;  <ifi2u) 
lojjrr/teiin,  bread  made  of  oat- 
meal^the  oats  of  which  had  been 
singed,  as  is  usual. 

Lojyce<xmAil,  slothful. 

l-^Jftjn,  a  lodging;  also  a  booth, 
or  tent 

Loit,  or  lot,  a  wound,  an  ulcer,  or 
braise,  also  a  plague;  ^CJ)nf)n 
péucu;b  <xn  f<xj<Xftt:  <xn  lo)t, 
then  the  priest  shall  see  the 
plague;  noá  í;on  ixn  lo;c  a/t 
jrea/t  no  iXji  mn<x6y  jonna  cce<in, 
if  a  man  or  woman  hath  the 
plague  upon  the  head. — Levit 
13. 

Lo;ce6j,  netties. 

LojCjredlTOi^fie,  a  rioter,  or  de- 
bauched fellow. 

Lo;t:)m,  to  hurt  or  wound ;  roa  lo;- 
trean  bam  j:e<3ift  no  o^ún^  if  an 
ox  gore  a  man  or  w<Hnan;  on 
te  lo;te<)L;t,  he  that  is  wounded. 

Lom^bare;  also  lean. 

Lómab,  baldness ;  also  shearing  or 
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shaving. 

Lómab  and  lomajm,  to  shear,  to 
shave,  or  make  bare  ;  lomab 
c<x5;tac,  to  shear  sheep ;  also  to 
plunder  orpillaee;  lotora)b  fé 
<x/)  tjji,  he  shall  plunder  the 
country;  jiXjx  lomab  an  lon^- 
pojfitr,  having  plundered  the  pa- 
lace. 

LotoMojfiy  a  shearer ;  also  a  plun- 
derer. 

Lomajn,  a  shield. 

LomSin,  an  ensign,  or  banner. 

Lom<x;yt:e<xc,  bare,  bald,  shorn. 

Lomiin<3ic,  a  bald  man. 

Loma^,  a  fleece  of  wool ;  lonodfid, 
idem. 

lomaftjajn,  a  devastation,  or  ra- 
vaging. 

Lom<x;tt:,  B  peeling,  a  shearing; 
vid.  lonxxb. 

LoTi)<Xf\iiX,  shorn,  shaved ;  also 
peeled. 

Loro-coy-oic,  barefoot. 

LoiT)iDd;ro  and  lomldjm,  to  rub, 
chafe,  or  fret. 

Lomnoi,  a  cord  or  robe. 

Lononocb,  naked,  stark-naked. 

LorD-nocbujie,  nakedness. 

LóroDÓjfi,  a  harper. 

Lomo;,  a  shorn  sheep. 

Lott)jiixf>y  a  fleece  of  wool. 

L*Omt<i,  peeled,  or  stripped. 

Lomidjfx,  a  barber,  a  snearer. 

Lon  and  lonn,  food,  provision ;  also 
a  viaticum ;  l5n-capoi;U,  bag- 
gage-horses. 

Lon,  or  lun  buB,  an  ouzle,  or  black- 
bird. 

Lon  Uj/tre,  hip  and  thigh. 

Lona;b,  he  ^rew  red,  or  coloured 
up. 

i-0n<i;5,  a  scoff  or  jest 

Londfijan,  (OXon<Xftjii;n,)  the 
name  of  a  family,  which  derives 
its  descent  from  ooftcuan .  young- 
er brother  of  hjijen  06;;tBe, 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century.  This 
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family  were  the  ancient  proprie- 
tary lords  of  the  towns  of  Caher, 
Rehil,  and  the  adjoining  lands, 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
they  were  dispossessed  by  high 
hand  by  the  Butlers,  ancestors 
of  the  lords  of  Caher 

lonca,  a  larder,  a  buttery. 

Lonj,  the  fish  called  ling. 

Lonj,  a  ship. 

Lonj,  a  cup. 

i.0/?  J,  a  bed. 

Lon;,  the  breast. 

Lonj,  a  house,  or  residence ;  hence 
lopj-pOfit;  vid.  fOf. 

l-Onjdb,  a  casting,  or  throwing. 

i-0nj<3i;n,  or  lo/ijtxjft,  a  ^ip*s 
crew. 

í-<5n5<xjm,  to  devour,  or  destroy. 

Lon-^iXfy  banishment. 

Ló/TjBftajne,  the  prow  of  a  ship. 

l-Onj-pOfit,  a  palace,  or  royal  seal; 
also  a  fort  or  ^rrison;  also  a 
camp,orsojoumm«place;  ba^^tj^ 
fé  d  lonj-poj/tt,  he  plundered 
the  king's  seats. — K, 

Lonlojnjean,  the  gullet  or  throat ; 
also  any  pipe. 

l-Onn,  strong,  able,  poVerfuL 

tonn,  anger,  choler;  ba  lonn  /le 
)ub5L;jjb  <xn  njb  <Lbtib<xj/tt  |M;- 
cobemu;^^  the  Jews  were  angry 
at  the  words  of  Nicodemus.— 
LB. 

Lonna^m,  or  lonna;j;m,  to  be 
strong  or  powerful ;  alsa  to  re- 
side, to  dwell,  or  sojourn. 

Lonnojajn,  a  passionate  youth. 

Lonrijxac,  bright,  shining;  cloj- 
beam  lonn;iúc,a  glittering  sword, 
also  brave,  illustrious. 

Lo/inftdjj^m,  to  shine,  to  be  bright; 
nil  lonn/tujTeab  <yp  folofij^jr^, 
let  not  the  light  shine  upon  it 

Lonnújdb,  an  abiding  or  continu- 
ance ;  also  a  dwelling  or  sojourn- 
ing. 

Loft,  or  leofiy  sufficiency,  enough ; 
<Xpr  I5;t  fjn^  that  is  enough ;  Ghr. 
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\avp0Q9  copiosius* 
lO;tc,  murder ;  also  fierce,  cruel. 
l-0;t-b(xota;n,  sufficiency. 
l-O/tj,  progeny  or  offspring;  fé^n 
^•^uf  lo^5  Oftt,  <x  macáp,  may 
you  be  blessed,  good  youth,  with 
prosperity  and  progeny. 
1-0/15,  a  footstep  or  track ;  <X;t  lo/t; 
na  ;^an,  after,  or  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients. 
Lo/tj,  blind. 
iofi^f  a  troop  or  band. 
LO/tTd,  a  leg,  the  shin ;  also  a  stalk 
of  a  plant;  lo/tra  c/tajnn,  the 
body  of  a  tree;  le  lo)  fi^njh  l;n, 
with  stalks  of  flax ;  lOftja  cé<xc- 
td,  a  ploughtail. 
Loftjab,  a  searching,  or  inquiring. 
Lo/t5<x;m,  to  seek  or  search, 
to/t^ajfteoicb,  a  seeking,  or  pur- 
,  sumg. 

Loftjánac,  a  sluggard. 
LOftj-bejftt,  a  leg-harness. 
Lo;ij;m,  to  wouna. 
Lo;^,  the  point  or  end  of  any  thing ; 
lo;^  <i  Boicajle,  the  tip  of  his 
staff. 
lojT,  a  tail;  run  tx  lo;^,  with  its 

tail;  Wei  IhosL 
Lofy  sake;  a^t  bti/t  lo;*,  for  your 
sake ;  <i  loj^,  by  virtue  of;  <x  lor 
Ú,  cl5;b;m,  by  virtue  of  his  sword ; 
0.  lof  <x  i7e;/tt,  by  his  strength. 
Lofút>y  a  kneading-trough. 
lorc^jn,  a  frog ;  plur.  lujf^jonn ; 

iofzisa),  idem. 
L0|^,  lame ;  also  blind. 
Lo/^<xb,  a  burning,  a  scalding,  or 
searing;  le  loy^ab  50Lo;ce,with 
the  scorchmgof  a  blast. 
lo;^<ib  and  lo;rj<x;m,  to  bum,  to 

singe,  &c. 
Lo^rjon,  childhood. 
Lot;  and  lo;t:,  a  wound,  a  hurt,  or 

bruise. 
Lot,  a  whore,  or  prostitute. 
Lotúh  and  lotrajm,    to   hurt,  to 
wound ;  also  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. 
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Lota/t,  a  ruining;  also  a  cutting 

or  mangling. 
Lota;t,  or  lobaft,  they  went. 
Lotal,  rather  local,  the  plant  call- 
ed brooklime;  Lat  anagaUis. 
Lota/t,  a  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly. 
Lot<x/i,  a  chaldron. 
Loéa/t,  cloth,  raiment. 
Lotc,  a  drinking  party. 
Luy  or  la  j<x,  litUe,  small ;  also  less, 

smaller. 
Lu^y  a  foot;  also  a  kick. 
i.u<x,  an  oath ;  Wei.  Ihu. 
Lud,  water. 

Luac,  price,  wages,  hire. 
Luacajft,  a  rush,  or  rushes. 
Luacajm,  to  hire ;  bo  luacu^jetxb 

e,  he  was  hired. 
Luacd/troan,  a  pigmy. 
Ludcoiftn,  a  light,  or  lamp, 
tuacmo/t,  precious,  excellent 
Ludc/td,  of  rushes;  rlJdB  ISdc/td, 
a  mountain  at  the  borders  of  the 
County  of  Limerick  and  Kerry. 
Luabd,  the  little  finger. 
Ludb,  motion. 

Ludb<x;m,  to   speak  or   hint;   rij 
ladbf;jed;t  jáb,  they  shall  not 
be  hinted;  also  to  be  in  mo- 
tion. 
l-adb;tii;b;m,  to  report. 
Lua^a  and  Icjajbe,  less.  • 
Lud^ajft,  a  reward. 
Lud^la;;r,  fetters. 
Ludjucd,  the  gout 
Luajbe,  coition,  copulation. 
Ludjbedct,  and  ludj^edct,  a  re- 
ward. 
La<xjb;c;n,  the  little  finger. 
l-Ua)T,  pleasant,  cheerful. 
^"^J5^i  lead;  plummd  lud;je,  a 

plununet. 
LudjTte  and  lud)te,  as  soon  as. 
LudjUcdc,  full  of  gestures,  a  mi- 
mic. 
Ludjmdj/iedcc,  volubility,  specially 
applied  to  the  faculty  ox  speak- 
ing; on  15  tuj  Ó;d  lud;mdj-. 
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bajt  majé  <xjur  olc  bo  lab/tdb, 
from  the  day  whereon  God  gave 
them  a  volubility  of  speech,  they 
can  speak  both  good  and  evil.— 

LaCijm,  an  abbot;  vid.  luam. 

luajmn;  jte,  a  wave  oflferin^. 

Laa;mneac,  leaping,  jumpmg,  ac- 
tive; miicjam<i;n  luajmneac,  a 
ranging  bear ;  c/t0;be  luajm- 
neac,  a  panting  heart. 

Lud)C,  dust,  or  aSies. 

Ludjéfte  and  lua)t/ieiin,  ashes. 

Lua;tfteac,  luait^teama;!,  and  la- 
ixjé^eíuítd,  austy,  covered  with 
dust  or  ashes. 

I  u^jijxcúh,  dust,  ashes. 

Lu<xjtfié<xr)f  the  same. 

Luamajn,  a  veil. 

Ltt<im<x;n,  a  stirring ;  also  a  being 
in  motion. 

LaoLii),  an  abbot,  or  prior ;  laaii)  l;y" 
mo;;i,  the  abbot  of  Lismore. 

Lo^m,  or  laamAj;te,'a  pilot. 

Ltt4ii)n<xc,  or  laA;n)ne<ic,  volatile ; 
oin  teun  laAmnac,  a  flying  bird. 

Laamnacb,  an  abbotship. 

Luon,  a  lorn ;  also  a  kictney. 

Lu<U7,  a  lad,  a  warrior,  or  cham- 
pion ;  also  a  son. 

LuM,  a  greyhound. 

Laon,  the  moon ;  bjá  la^jn,  Mon- 
day; dies  luTUB, 

huoji^jfT,  fetters  or  chains. 

LuMa/^ba,  fettered,  chained. 

LuA/tac,  fetters. 

Lud/tM,  vulgar,  common. 

Lu<i;r,  swiftness ;  le  lady  <x  coy, 
by  his  swiftness ;  bo  iejt  re  bá 
luay,  he  stole  away  as  swiftly  as 
he  could. 

l-iiajrcoic,  moving,  rocking. 

Lua/^db  and  ludyjdjiD,  to  swing, 
move,  or  jolt,  to  rock  a  cradle. 

Ixidz-jafldc,  used  to  swing  or  j<dt. 

l-Wdyjindcb,  the  act  of  rocking  a 
cradle  or  swinging. 

Ittdyjin,  a  craSe,  or  any  other 
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instiument  for  jolting. 

la<x;rjiin<xjbe,  a  rocker  or  swinger. 

Lu^t,  the  foot 

Lu^t,  swift,  nimble. 

Laat,  activity,  agility;  t/te  jomab 
luat  <x  c5j/tp,  by  his  great  ac- 
tivity of  body. 

IttOita,^  of  or  belonging  to  ashes. 

Ludtdb,  a  hasting,  or  making 
haste. 

Ixtdtajm,  t9 hasten,  to  make  haste; 
ludtujj)b,  hasten  ye,  or  dis- 
patch ye. 

Luat-TSijfte  and  luíic-jÍLjfte,  joy, 
gladness,  &c. 

Luat-TÍij;te<xb,  a  rejoicing. 

Lu<xt-TÍi)ft)m,  to  rejoice,  or  be 
glacL 

Luatmaft,  swift  or  active. 

Laatma/tc/a  race-horse. 

laat-m<iftc<xc,  a  riding-mess«iger 
in  post 

Lab  and  taba,  a  thong,  a  loop; 
hence  it  means  a  snare,  or  any 
deceit  in  general. 

Lab,  a  plait  or  fold ;  also  craft,  de- 
ceit, subtiety. 

Labac,  sly,  cunning,  subtie. 

Labdj/te,  a  crafty  or  ingenious  fel- 
low. 

Labam,  to  bend  or  incline,  to  turn 
or  twist,  to  warp ;  bo  lab  ye  <i 
bojd,  he  bent  his  bow. 

Labiu7,  a  hoop,  a  bow. 

Laba,  the  body ;  hmc  labndcd,  or 
linbneacix,  the  parts  or  members 
of  the  body. 

Láb<x/t,  or  loba/t,  a  leper. 

Lab^o^t,  a  garden. 

Lub^a,  the  leprosy }  also  any  weak- 
ness  or  infírmi^. 

Lttb/f <x,  work. 

Lab/toic,  leprous. 

Lac,  a  mouse;  lac  p/^onncac,  a 
rat ;  plur.  laca;i ;  Com.-  logaz  ; 
its  aimin.  is  lacd;,  a  young 
mouse ;  lacpé;;<,  a  smisw  or  fields 
mouse. 

Lac,  a  captive,  or  prisoner. 
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Lacd;;t,  a  glittering  colour,  bright- 


lucaitmon,  a  pigmy. 

Lac^jiu,  a  white  he^d  of  hair. 

Lucb,  folk ;  it  answers  the  French 
gens  very  nearly ;  lucb  f^^fuj-^' 
eacCiX,  spies,  or  scouts;  lacD 
b^ajft,  idem;  lacb  j:;oojo;le, 
{)arricides. 

Lacb,  a  pot,  kettle,  or  chlJdron ; 
ex.  <x  lact  no  lucb  y-ajlte  júfx 
yvjbe  fe^rcCijfiy  she  was  fed  out 
of  a  saltea  or  larded  pot  after 
vespers,  or  sunset — Brogan  in 
Vit.  Brigittce. 

Lucb,  or  luct,  a  quantity  of  any 
thin^;  as,  lucb  mo  jlajce,  my 
hanoful ;  also  the  loading  of  a 
fi^ip  or  boat,  or  any  load. 

Luciano,  a  prison. 

Lucipajfte,  abundance. 

Lucta;|te,  a  gulf,  a  whiripool. 

Lib,  a;)pearance  ;^  oj/t  n;  bujne 
iXntjCfijOft,  OLct  bjfáBal  po  lub 
bu)ne,  for  Antichrist  is  no  man, 
but  a  devil  in  man's  appearance. 

— Xr.  J5. 

^P>^W^3  to  lessen  or  diminish. 

Lu-^Cl,  less,  least 

LÚ  ja  and  15 j  je,  an  oath. 

l-ii^^,  thirst;  also  want 

Lu^Dúf,  the  month  of  August; 
la  Iw^ndfCiy  the  Ist  of  August 

Laj,  a  boush,  or  branch. 

Lu;B  and  lajhe^uu,  an  herb ;  plur. 
lujl)eann<i;  le  lujBeannajb  ;re- 
<Xftb<x,  with  bitter  herbs ;  nxiot^ 
^  lujBe,  a  bud  of  an  herb. 

Lujbeoncoyac,  having  toes  or  fin- 
gers andf  legs ;  from  lujbne,  fin- 
gers, and  cof,  a  foot 

Lu;bne,  a  dart  or  spear. 

Ltt^bne,  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Lu;6ne,  a  shield. 

La;5-pj<xjrt,  a  caterpillar. 

Lu;B/t; jjm,  to  arm  with  a  coat. 

Laihjn,  a  crafty  fellow  ;  also  a 
handsome  woman,  i.  e.  one  who 
has  fine  hair. 
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Lu/bjoeacb,  craftiness,  cunning. 

Lu;b,^  he  went ;  also  he  died ;  bo 
lu;b  0/tij7b,  Bridget  died,  or 
Bridget  being  dead :  from  an  old 
verb  lujbjm,  which  hath  no  other 
tenses. 

Lu;b,  ja;t<im  iOfe^p  <xjuy  <i  Ken 
/teompa  jo  Oejtjl  Juba  bejfi- 
neab  <xn  cjo^ra  ajuy  bja/tab 
t]±o  ledpta,  Joseph  and  his 
wife  went  dterwards  to  Bethle- 
hem of  Juda  to  pay  the  tribute, 
and  called  for  a  lodging. — L.  B. 

Lujbe,  a  lying ;  a  situation  or  po* 
sition ;  also  a  going ;  also  death ; 
j<xji  liijbe  COhujfxcjopt^jcc,  after 
the  death  of  Mortogh ;  ;d;t  lúj[be 
/ton  ynajbe  yludia,  post  obitum 
patrocincUur  mmtitudiniy  Bro- 
gan ;  rectitis  15;  je ;  Goth,  ligan, 
or  lican,  jacere;  Alem.  ligen; 
Belg.  liggen;  Dan.  ligge;  Gr. 
Xeyofjuu,  cubo:  hence  iectuSf  a 
bed. 

Lu;bjb  mjnt;nn,  I  am  content  or 
pleased;  placet  mihi. 

L5jbjm,  to  lie;  bo  15;;  fé^  he 
lied. 

L5;b;m,  or  lujj;n)>  to  swear  so- 
lemnly. 

Lujb;n,  the  little  finger;  Wei.  Mm- 
dun  is  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Lu;t,  the  genit  of  loc ;  on  lu;;, 
of  the  lake. 

Lu;ie,  a  proof;  plur.  lujjte. 

Lujje,  a  chaldron,  or  kettle. 

L5; je,  a  lying ;  Goth,  liga^  lectus, 
cubile.  This  word  is  Ul-spelled 
lu;be,  flrrf.  vid. 

Luijedcon,  an  ambuscade,  or  am- 
bush. 

L5jj;m,  to  tear  or  rend;  Mtrfjn 
pob  I5;je<i|ra/t  o;rtcjonn<xc  na 
yaja/tt  a  eubdc,  then  the  high 
priest  rent  his  garment — L.  flu 

L5;5j0c,  lying. 

Lujm  and  lejno,  milk. 

Lajxtk^jDy  a  target,  or  shield. — PL 

Lujmljon,  a  stream  of  milk. 
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Lajmneac,^  the  town  of  Limerick. 

Lujroneacba,  an  ensign  or  shield- 
bearer. 

Lu;/),  a  sword  or  spear. 

Lujn^Bftj/^ab,  a  snipwreck. 

l'fiJP'^'hMf)ri)f  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

Lujn'^pjTy  a  navy  or  fleet 

Lujnj^néo/tdcb,  a  voyage  by  sea. 

Lu;n;<x;^,  a  sword-nsh. 

LujnnCy  anger ;  also  mirth. 

Ln;nneac,  merry,  jovial. 

Lu;nn;oc,  music ;  lujnnjoc  bo  Bo- 
b<i|t,  music  to  the  deaf. 

liij;te<xc,  or  lújtfteac,  a  coat  of 
mail;  Lat  lorica;  gen.  lii;/i;j; 
Gr.  XoptKtoVi  and  the  vulgar  Gr. 
Xoupcicij ;  Lat  lorica^  and  Wei. 
Ihyrig. 

La;r,  the  quicken-tree :  hence  it  is 
tne  name  of  the  letter  I. 

^ii)f3  a  hand. 

i-u;pm,  to  drink ;  ju^t  lu/-<xt,  that 
tney  drank. 

^^)n^y  to  dare,  to  adventure. 

iu)f)Oty  bad,  naughty,  evil. 

Liijpte,  a  flame,  a  flash;  also  a 
blush;  tájn;5  l^Jf^e  an;?,  he 
blushed. 

í-újte,  swiftness,  speed. 

í-uljdc^  a  soldier, 

i-uma;n,  a  veil,  or  coarse  cover ;  a 
sackcloth. 

I  «ma^fte,  a  diver. 

liwj,  a  ship ;  vid.  lonj. 

lupajt,  a  swine. 

it/pajc,  the  name  of  that  sister  of 
St  Patrick  who  was  bix)ught 
into  Ireland  along  with  him,  and 
sold  into  captivity  in  the  County 
of  Louth,  then  called  (Da  j-mu;t- 
temne. 

Lu;i^,  the  end. 

^"/^  J<^>  the  shank  of  the  leg. 

Iu;t5<x,  see!  behold! 

i-ur,  an  herb,  a  leek :  its  dimin.  is 
i^Jfp;  yilellht/seiyn;  pi.  luf- 
p^)he;   lufmojx,  the  herb  fox- 

S'ove;  Lat  digitalis;  5<^r^l>la/-, 
e  herb  clivers;  Lat  aparina; 
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T/tonnluy,  the  herb  groundsel; 

Lat.  senecio. 
Luf^Cf  of  or  belonging  to  herbs, 
luirca,  a  lustre,  or  me  space  of 

five  years. 
LufC^y  infancy. 
Lufc^  a  cave,  or  subterraneous 

vault. 
LufCd,  blind;    Lat  iuscus;  ex* 

{'cca^b  lufc^  r-Á  tfiUfc^,  he 
lealed  the  blind  and  the  lepers. 
—Vita  S.  Patric. 

Ltí/-caac,  a  caterpillar;  hifcnuy 
no;,  the  same. 

Lu;rb^ab,  a  procession. 

La;rj<x;^e,  or  lay-jan,  a  troglodite, 
or  one  that  lives  in  caves. 

La;<^<jLm,  to  lurk,  &c. 

lar-;t<xb,  an  herb;  luf^á  na  je;/ie 
06;  rin J5,  bear  wortle  berries ;  lit 
radix  icUea  ptitcUa,  sive  uva 
ursa.  In  ScoÚand  they  call  it 
lus  na  breilag;  perhaps  Doctor 
Merret's  vaccinia  ruora  folOs 
myrtirns  crispis,  may  not  be  a 
different  plant 

Luffxc,  77a  yco/i,  the  plant  clown's 
allheal;  Lat  pariax.coloni. 

Larjxci>  na  jrtaloj,  berry-bearing 
ueath. 

Luy-fia;,  an  herb-charm. 

Lu|4:a;fte,  a  flatterer,  a  pick- 
thanks. 

Lu/rt;ta;m,  to  flatter. 

LÚC,  longing,  earning;  bo  SJ  'd 
c/io;be  aj  lúc,  his  heart  longed, 
or  his  bowels  did  yearn. 

Lucac,  the  sinews  or  veins;  aj 
piata  a  lutac  ^"^uf  a  ecu;  fly^ 
onn,  rubbing  their  sinews  and 
veins. — K. 

lMÍi<yjf\  and  lúcjíijfie,  joy,  glai- 
ness,  rejoicing ;  le  lucja/t  cjxof- 
be,  with  pladness  of  heart. 

Luifj^iXjfieiXCy  glad,  joyful. 

IStmaft,  quick,  nimble. 

Lúcii)a;;te,  more  active  or  nimble. 

I  Stmaj/teacb,  nimbleness. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  CD. 

00  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  counted  among  the 
strong  consonants,  called  com^jneaba  teanna;  but  when  aspirated, 
among  the  light  consonants  called  con;a)jne<xb(X  eábt/ionxx,  and  then  lias 
the  force  of  r  consonant;  as,  <x'miica;;t,  Awwio/A^,  iX  m^j'^hjon,  his 
virgin^  are  pronounced  <x  rata;/!,  <x  roi)  jb)On ;  it  is  called  (Da;/7,  from 
mupf  the  vine  ;  Lat  vitis.  As  to  its  figure  in  the  IriA  and  old  Saxon, 
it  resembles  the  Heb.  D,  so  called  from  the  sound.  It  is  often  prefixed 
bjr  an  apostrophe  (which  cuts  off  the  vowels  annexed  to  it)  to  the  begin- 
ning of  nouns,  whether  they  begin  with  vowels  or  with  consonants,  and 
then  signifies  my  or  mine  ;  as,  m'anam,  my  sovly  i.  e.  mo  anam ;  no'eolu/*, 
my  skul,  i,  e.  mo  eoluf;  m'pedfi,  my  htisband,  i.  e.  mo  re<i|t,  &c.,  where- 
fore it  may  be  well  called  a  prsepositive  pronoun.  It  is  also  added  to 
verbs  in  the  present  tense,  first  person ;  as,  lé;j;m,  1  ready  i.  e.  lé;T  w)e ; 
n)ún<x;m,  I  teach,  i.  e.  múnd;b  me;  Lat  moneo,  &c.;  and  in  this  latter 
sense  it  may  not  be  improperly  called  a  subjunctive  pronoun.  We  think 
it  well  worth  observing  here,  that  our  language  bears  a  perfect  resem- 
blance in  the  disposition  of  its  pronouns  to  the  manner  of  ordering  them 
in  the  Hebrew ;  for  the  latter  divide  them  into  two  classes,  which  they 
respectively  called  prefixa  and  suMxa,  or  praepositive  and  subjunctive 
pronouns :  the  praepositive  are  set  oefore  words,  and  the  subjunctive  are 
written  in  the  end  of  words ;  both  equally  determine  the  person.  03, 
when  aspirated,  is  often  confounded  by  our  copyists  with  6  aspirated,  be- 
cause they  both  sound  like  r  consonant,  as  the  Irish  of  a  river  is  written 
oiman,  and  more  frequently,  but  abusively,  <xBan,  as  also  in  the  words 
u<im<in  and  u!<\!i^r)yfeary  homror.  In  these  and  the  like  doubts  we  should 
always  have  recourse  to  other  languages,  wherein  we  may  find  the  radical 
letter;  thus  when  we  consider  that  amnis  in  Latin  is  the  appellative  of  a 
river,  and  that  tpofiov  in  Greek  is  the  appellative  of  fear,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  m  is  tfie  radical  letter  in  me  former,  and  /3  in  the  latter; 
and  consequently  that  the  one  should  be  properly  written  ixman,  and  not 
<xl5<U),  and  the  other  uSiBiXn,  and  not  aiimdn.  The  like  doubt  often  arises 
in  the  middle  of  certain  words,  where  b  and  5  are  indifferently  written : 
as  for  the  Irish  of  a  face  or  complexion  we  commonly  write  <X5<xjb,  and 
very  rarely  <xbajb ;  but  by  consultmg  the  Greek  we  see  it  written  uSog', 
and  thence  may  be  convinced  that  our  Irish  word  should  be  properly 
written  <xb<x;b,  and  not  ^J^<x;b.  CD  is  often  set  before  6  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  in  which  case  b  is  not  pronounced,  although  it  be  the  radicd 
letter ;  as,  a  mbl;<xj<xn<x,  this  year,  <x  mbeoi^a,  their  manners,  <x  mb^jatfid, 
their  toords,  are  pronouncea  <i  vdIjú^íjjxJí,  ol  roé^f^,  <i  m/tjatrta :  b  is 
sometimes  changea  into  m,  as  bean,  a  toomon,  genit  mn^i,  and  plur.  ttmi^ 
ron^fé ;  bo,  a  cow;  genit  muin,  as  bon  mu;n.  We  find  that  the  .£olians 
instead  of  ji  often  wrote  J3  and  tt,  which,  as  has  been  observed  in  their  own 

{laces,  are  almost  identically  the  same  letter ;  as  Gr.  ^cXAciv  foVfuXXuv, 
at.  debere;  Gr.  ttuckuXoc  for  /uiicicvXoc>  Lat.  parvidtts;  hence  the 
Italians  retain  picolo,  to  signify  little ;  and  again  they  write  /u  instead  of 
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j3  and  w^  as  fxaOovna  for  iraOovora^  Lat  patient;  and  l^t.  somnus,  from 
Gr.  vTTvoc-  The  Latins  familiarly  eclipse  b  in  some  words,  as  for  sub- 
mitto  we  pronounce  summitto ;  ^prherefore  we  should  be  the  less  sur- 
prised if  such  indifferences  and  dubious  words  be  found  in  a  language  so 
much  neglected  and  uncultivated  as  the  Irish  lan^age  has  been  tor  s^Dme 
a^  past  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  m  aspirated  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  an  aspirated  b,  and  vice  versa,  yet  it  is  through 
want  of  judgment  in  the  writer,  inasmuch  as  the  vowel  or  vowels  which 
precede  the  latter,  are  pronounced  with  a  stronger,  clearer,  and  more 
open  expiration  than  those  that  precede  the  former.  This  difference  of 
pronimciation  is  sensibly  observable,  for  examjde,  between  tr/ieaB,  a 
tribey  and  team,  insipid,  as  well  as  between  fcli£u]h&y  a  slavey  and 
fo^mjho,  a  stoimmer. 


ÍD  <i 

OMi  and  máb,  if;  roá  cSi,  if  so; 
Com.  may  if. 

OOa,  a  breach. 

(Doc,  a  son ;  genit.  mjc,  and  plur. 
nxxc^d,  young  men;  mac-m;c,  a 
grandchdd.  It  is  sometimes  used 
also  for  the  young  of  brutes;  as, 
i/iomac  moic  an  <Xff<x]l;  mac- 
tj/te,  a  wolf;  mac-lecibdjfi,  a 
copy  of  any  book*  It  is  prefixed 
to  tne  name  of  several  great  &- 
milies  in  Ireland. 

CDoLC,  clean,  pure,  fikc. 

(Daca,  bom  maca-yoimla,  of  my 
equals. 

(DociXjm,  to  bear,  to  carry ;  to  treat 
as  a  child,  to  treat  fondly. 

(Dacám,  a  youth,  a  lad;  macaw, 
idem;  ex.  macán  fé  mbljabon 
^^Z»  ^  youth  of  sixteen  years. 

flDacSintra,  mild,  honest ;  pe^jx  ma- 
ciinca,  an  honest  man,  a  man 
without  guile;  literally,  child- 
like, innocent 

iDociinca;^,  or  mociintacb,  ho- 
nesty. 

ODacaom,  a  youth  or  lad;  Laty«* 
veni»;  dso  a  young  girl;  ma- 
ciu>m  mná,  a  young  lady;  ma- 
cacwi»  bii jUj J,  a  cim  boy. 

fl3ac-C0jiine,  a  daughter-in-law. 

CO^Ádf  a  pkan  for  an  army  to  fight 
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in;  macaj/ie,  idem;  Gr.  «a 
pusna  ;  bow  commonly  call 
milking-place. 

CDaca,  a  Koyston  crow ;  motmoca, 
a  flock  or  flight  of  crows. 

(Daca;;i,  a  plain ;  also  a  battle. 

CDacajfie,  a  fineJevel  field  orplaín^ 
commonly  said  of  a  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  vid.  maca. 

(Dacbual,  a  sponge;  fto  /tjt  aon 
bona  mJleabajB  ix^uf  bo  pab 
pJomjreaftB  a  macbual  fO;t  fijn 
ylajce,  50  tta/iab  bo  Jopx  b8i 
51,  i.  e.  one  of  the  soldiers  ran, 
and  presented  vinegar  from  a 
reed  out  of  a  sponge  unto  Jesus 
for  his  drink. — L.  B. 

CDaclo^  and  moclaj,  the  womb,  or 
matnx. 

CDoct,  a  wave,  or  surge. 

(Daccnab  and  mactnajm,  to  deli- 
berate  on,  to  consider  of;  ma/t 
bo  bejc  mo/tan  a;  mactnab  Ofic, 
BO  as  that  many  were  astonished 
at  thee. 

CDactnam,  wondering ;  also  ddUbe- 
rating. 

flDSicu;l,  a  spot,  defect,  ^h^  or 
blemish ;  Lat.  macula. 

(Doc-leobaj/f,  a  copy. 

ÍDac-maj;i;jeac,  the  fish  called 
escallop,  or  the  scollop  fisb,  a 
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shell-fish. 

(O^niXf,  licentiousness,  wanton- 
ness ;  also  kindness,  fondness. 

(OiXcn^f^Cf  or  macnaj;<^<JLc,  wan- 
ton, ^  also  tender ;  to  macnaj- 
;redc,  fondly,  tenderly. 

GDoco^m,  a  stranger. 

CDac/t<x,  young  men,  or  a  band  of 
young  men,  also  male  children^ ; 
t)0  iDiija^  ixn  mac/t<x  le  Jortúa;b, 
the  male  children  were  killed  by 
Herod,  imxc/tajbe  Cjjijnn,  in- 
fantes^ mares  Hibernice. 

QO<ic/i<x;b,  a  disease,  or  distemper. 

(Dcxcft<x;^ac,  peevish,  saucy. 

00<xc/té;l,  the  fish  called  mackerel ; 
n)a|tc;ié;l,  idem. 

CD<xc/-<imA;l,  the  like,  or  the  same, 
such  as,  &c. 

CDactab,  a  slaughtering,  slaughter, 
also  to  slaughter  or  butcher; 
Lat.  macto, 

CDactab,  a^  wondering,  or  surprise. 

CDac-tojab,  adoption. 

CDac-t7;ie,  a  wolt ;  literally  the  son 
of  the  plain,  or  country. 

fDab,  a  hand. 

(Dabab,  or  mab/tab,  a  dog;  mabab 
/tíiáb,  a  fox ;  mabab  alia,  a 
wolf. 

(Dab,  if. 

(Dab,  an  ecstasy,  or  trance. 

(Dab,  fijr  ma;,  a  plcdn,  or  field. 

(Dab,  be  it;  bá  mab,  if  it  were ;  50 
mab,  I  would  it  were. 

(Daba,  unlawful,  unjust 

(Dabam  ;^)cne,  a  rupture ;  hernia. 

(Dabam,  or  mabm,  a  breach,  a  bat- 
tle, also  a  derout ;  gen.  mabma, 
and  plur.  mabmann  and  mab- 
mana;  jmteact:  na  mabma,  a 
retreat  from  battle,  also  a  flight ; 
mabm,  or  ma;bm  y^lejKe,  a  sud- 
den eruption  of  waters  out  of  a 
mountain. 

(Dab-bea;,  few,  little,  a  small  share ; 

ex.  jKO  c;t;on/*at:  u;le  act  mab- 

beaj  ojujr  bajn-jrljoct  ce;n- 

moca  matiamujn,  their  posterity 
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dwindled  away  to  a  few,  and 
some  descendants  of  their  daugh- 
ters, except  Mahon  and  his  pos- 
terity.— Vid.  the  Mvlconnerys 
in  tfieir  genealogy  of  the  G^Bri- 
ens  of  Carrigoginnecdl.  The 
word  na  mab,  or  náma,  is  often 
set  in  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence, and  signifies  only,  alone ; 

act  fOfi  plejy-j  if /ton  nama,  no 
fruit  appeared  on  any  other  rod 
except  on  Aaron's  rod  alone.— 
L.  b|teac. 

(Dabmab,  an  eruption,  or  sally. 

CDabmann,  a  skirmish. 

CDab;ia,  the  herb  madder. 

(Dab/iab,  a  dog,  or  mastiff;  ma- 
b/tab alia,  a  wolf. 

(Dab;tama;l,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
dog;  an  ftealt  mab/tamajl,  tiie 
dog-star. 

(Darac,  coj^e  má^ac,  the  province 
OT  Connaueht 

(Dajab,  mocking,  jeering;  jrea/i 
majajb,  a  scoffer. 

(Da^amail,  joking,  scoffing. 

CD2^,  a  plain,  a  level  country.  This 
(Jeltic  word  is  Latinized  magiis 
by  the  Roman  writers  in  the 
names  of  places,  as /Zo^Ao-ma^ft^^, 
Novto-maguSy  &c. ;  Wei.  maes. 
Our  modem  writers  have  cor-» 
rupted  it  into  moy  and  muigh. 

(Daj-abaj/t,  a  plain  or  field  of  ado- 
ration or  worship,  where  an  open 
temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of 
tall,  straight  stone  pillars,  with  a 
very  large  flat  stone  called  c/tom- 
leac,  serving  for  an  altar,  was 
constructed  by  the  Druids  for 
religious  worship.  These  Druid- 
ish  temples,  whereof  many  are 
still  existing  in  Ireland,  were 
built  in  the  same  manner  witb 
that  which  was  built  by  Moses^ 
as  it  is  described,  Exod.  24.  4 
consisting  of  twelve  stone  pillara 
and  an  Star;  butthje  object 01 
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the  Dnddish  worship^  at  least  in 
ages  much  later  than  the  primi- 
tive times^  was  not^  without 
doubt,  the  true  God.  Several 
plains  of  this  name,  CDa  j  iÍM;/!, 
were  known  in  Ireland,  particu- 
larly one  in  the  country  now 
called  the  County  of  Clare, 
where  the  kings  of  the  O'Brien 
race  were  inaugurated ;  another 
about  four  miles  nordiward  of 
Cork,  now  called  Oéúl  iíta 
CDd^-iXboi/t,  fipom  which  the  val- 
ley called  3l^ann-mA5  <ÍM;/t, 
derives  its  name. 

OOdj-b^éiXjoi,  now  called  Fingal, 
between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
which  anciently  belonged  to 
Meath. 

QCKii-bftuctajn,  a  district  of  the 
Queen's  County,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  a  tribe  of  the  O'Kellys. 

Q58ij-j<x;Ble,  a  district  of  ifo^b- 
|:a;lje,  in  the  County  of  Kil- 
dare,  anciently  possessed  by  the 
OTCeUys. 

(Dii-jce,  a  district  of  the  County 
<J  Deny,  possessed  by  the  Mul- 
foreasals  and  the  O'Buyles. 

QO^-leawna,  a  territory  of  the 
County  of  Antrim,  the  anci^t 
estate  of  the  Mac-Leans. 

(DáT-l;Fe,  a  part  of  the  County  of 
Dublin,  the  ancient  property  of 
theO'Brachanes  and  other  tribes. 

ÍOár-luj/ij,  a  famous  place  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  the  an- 
cient patrimony  of  the  Mac- 
Dermods. 

(DíiT-majftcemne,  now  the  County 
of  Loutb,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it 

dkLja/tjfish-fiy. 

flOd jiXft,  a  wora  or  expression. 

CDaju);r^e,  a  winter-lake. 

(liajlotu;n,  bo  jl<ic  fé  majto- 
éu;/),  he  cherished* 

(Doocne,  kmdred,  relations;  hence 
clMm^Jcne,  a  progeny  or  off- 
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spring ;  also  a  tribe  or  clan. 

CDajbe,  a  stick,  wood,  timber; 
ma;be  ^njoma,  a  spindle. 

(Dajbeo^,  the  shell  called  concha 
venertJS. 

(Da^beoj,  a  midwife. 

CDdjbbean  or  ma;^bedn,  a  virgin, 
a  maid. 

(Dd/bea/ja;^,  virginity,-  also  maiden- 
head. 

fD<JL)bjn,  a  battle,  or  skirmish. 

CDajbm,  a  breach,  eruption,  or 
sally ;  also  flight ;  ma;biD  le  ja- 
6jb;l  dj/t  idUajb,  the  defeat  of 
the  English  by  the  Irish. 

(Da;bm,  to  tear  or  burst 

CDa;b)m,  or  motjjjm,  to  be  broke  in 
battle,  to  be  routed;  <xju;r  bo 
m<x; jeab  0/tf<ta,  and  they  were 
routed. 

(Da;5,  an  affected  attitude  and  dis- 
position of  the  head  and  counte- 
nance, with  a  proud  gait,  &c. ; 
thus  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  bo 
cu/t  fj  maj5  aj/tte  féjn,  or  a 
tSi  moLjj  a;fite. 

CD<x)jeamujl,  or  ma;5ju;{,  affected- 
ly proud  as  to  the  exterior. 

(Da;  jean,  a  place. 

OOajjjm,  to  defeat,  to  break  an 
army ;  bo  majjeab  <xk  jallajB, 
the  foreigners  were  defeated. 

CDii;  j;/t:)/i,  a  master ;  Lat  magis- 
ter. 

(DajTjy^fied/*,  a  mistress ;  Lat  wia- 
gtsira, 

COiij'^jftfijOct,  mastery ;  also  ma-, 
gistracy ;  Lat  magistratus. 

CDa;|ne,  great 

(Dajjneay-,  a  field. 

CDa;T/te,  a  salmon. 

CDa;T;tele5n,  a  salmon-trout. 

CO^jljr,  malice ;  Lat.  malUicL 

(Da;t;;r%ac,  malicious. 

(DaiU,  delay;  jon  majU,  without 
delay ;  /naiUe,  idem. 

(DdjUe,  together  with;  majlle  /tja, 
with  her;  ma;Ue  ;t;6^  along  wi& 
you. 
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©ajU-tj^jdUacrdow,  tcdiout. 

QOújT),  the  morning  or  day;  Lat. 

"  mane ;  hence  ;^act-ma;n,  a 
week,  or  seven  days- 

COiijn,  the  hand ;  corruptly  májm ; 
ex.  YiXT\  bo  inájme,  instead  of  Vxtí 
bo  mii;n«.    This  word  is  still 

•'•  preserved  in  compounds,  as  mdi;- 
nobajfi,  handicraft;  mSijneó;,  a 
glove;  n)2i;iK;n, a maim-handed 
persen. 

OMLjn-bjteac,  crafty. 

Q[K^;nc?tle)  a  sleeve;  from  moLjn, 
the  hand,  and  c;le,  or  cdjlle,  or 

<   Cixl,  a  keeping  or  laying. 

V>^)r\%^cji^y  negligence,  inatten- 
tion. 

CDa^neaccnac,  indevout ;  negligent 
in  spiritual  affairs. 

COíijnéoj,  a  ^love ;  ^A.meneg. 

CD6i;n;^  foolishness,  madness;  Gr. 
fULvia^  furor y  insania. 

(Dújfíjf,  a  lance,  a  spear. 

CDajnne<MÍ)a;l,  early. 

OOajn/teoiCf  or  n)ajnb/teac,abooth, 
a  hut,  a  fold;  6  mci;/7ft)T  na 
ccoo^me,  from  the  sheep-folds; 
Gr.  fjLavdpay  caula,  stabulum, 

(Dajnfe,  maintenance. 

ét)a]!Dre<ift,  a  manger. 

(Da;/to2ftejn),  the  morphew,  a  dis- 
ease. 

CDajfte^y-ajl,  life. 

OP^^/tean,.  a  small  salmon. 

OOdjftj,  woe;    <x  Aaj/ij  bajc/^, 

;  woe  unto  thee. 

COajftjciXc  and  majftjneixc,  wofiil, 

*   sorrowful. 

V^llVZ'^W^^  ^  groan,  to  bewail. 

CDajftjm,  to  live;  bp  maj/t  ^,  he 
lived;  jp  ma);tjb  <w  ;t;j,  God 
save  ihe  king. 

(Da);il;m,  to  bruise,  to  crumble. 

(Dújjin,  to  betray. 

(0<xjjiné^lú<i,  a  pilot  or  mariner. 
ICD^jfxtjoMCy  a  martyr. 

(D^jfy  a  lump  or  heap. 

<DAjf,  pr  meoif ,  an  aconi« 

CD^jrcdo;/!,  a  lump. 
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(Sajfey  an  ornament,  bloon^  beau- 
ty. : 

OOajT-e,  food,  victuals ;  w)^;rp  ^^* 
ojne  njy  to;mleab,  8.  Fiechu$ 
in  Fit.  S.  Patticii;  he  did  not 
eat  of  immolated  food,  or  the 
food  of  Gentiles. 

(O^jfeixc,  fair,  handsome;  majjfe- 
omajl,  idem. 

QO<Ji]fQ^ct>  and  majyeamlacb,  ele- 
gance, handsomeness.  "* 

CDd;;<^ab,  then,  therefore. 

CDu;y;  jjm,  to  adorn,  to  deck  out   - 

00a;;^leab,  reviling,  disparaging; 
nj  m^jfleóc^  tu,  thou  shaft  not 
revile. 

CDaj;rteoj,  the  mastick-tree. 

COdj/Tfte,  a  chum. 

CD<i;;^;tjaja;m,  to  chum. 

COa;t,  good,  excellent;  jo  nwijc, 
well ;  Wei.  mad,  and  Ann.  matS 

CDajte,  chieftains ;  bo  m<i;t)lJ  ma*' 
maji?,  to  tiie  chieftains  of  Muns« 
ter;  m<x;te  clo^nn  J;<*/tael,  the 
chiefs  of  the  children  of  IfiiitieL 

CDdjeeacci;^^  forgiveness,  pardon. 

QOajteAm,  an  abatement  or  slacken^ 
ing ;  ex.  ejjxncfe  ce^U)  n^m,  cte- 
<XJ7  m^^t^m,  S.  Brogan.  in  Fit. 
S.  BrigtdcBy  she  gave  alms  wifli- 
out  bitterness  and  without  slack-' 
enin^,  i.  e.  continually  and  with- 
out mterroission. 

COa;te<i»na/-,  forgiveness,  jmrdon; 
majtedmnay-  na  bpeacá;be,  the 
remissioii  of  sins. 

CD<i)éea/-,  goodness. 

ODajceuy,  sorcery. 

CDa^tmeAcay*,  jjardon,  forgiveness; 

CDa;t;m,  to  forgive. 

C0<L;t;teai9,  an  aunt 

CDúl,  or  iwiU,  slow,  dilatory. 

(Dal,  a  king,  or  prince. 

€Oúl,  a  poet. 

OOal,  a  soldier  or  diampion. 

(0<lI,  a  tribute,  tax,  or  subsidy. 

CD^a,  a  bag  or  budget,  a  mail; 
mila  oidba^fte,  a  shepherd's  bag< 

OOald,  an  eyebrow ;  I©  nwiU;l>  ^ 
2  R 
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.  fúU  wUh  bÍ8  eyebrows;  abo  a 
brow,  as  mala  <U)  cnojc,  .the 

.  brow  of  the  hill. 

(JOúUijj\t,  change^  exchange,  alte- 
ration. 

CDala;itac9  mutual,  reciprocal. 

CDalcifitaJj;m,  to  change,  or  take 

-  i^diange;  bo  m<ilaftC0LjbJy,they 

traded ;  bo  mala/ttaj^bea/i,  they 

■  exchmiged. 

(Dalcifttújab,  an  alteration,  or  ex- 
changing. 

CDalcaift,  a  porter  or  bearer  of 

,  burdens. 

(Palca;fteacba,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  market. 

(Dixlc^lfiCuf,  sale. 

OOdlcam,  to  bear  or  carry. 

CDatcobac,  one  Uiat  sups  or  dines 
late. 

Cpatceoifte,  a  porter. 

dOalt,  slow,  dilatory;  Lat  malus; 
miUl  cum  fe;pje,  alow  to  an- 
ger. 

CDaly^xcb,  a  curse. 

CDallá;^m,  to  curse. 

flOallujje,  or  mollujjte,  cursed» 
accursed. 

QDat5;b,  a  flail;  jdso  a  scourge; 
also  a  thong. 

CDal;ta;b;m,  or  matafttajm,  toex- 
idiange  or  barter  wares* 

CDalftato;;!  OLj/f^jb,  an  exchanger 

.  of  money,  a  banker. 

QDiim>  the  buod  or  fist ;  IsLmanus  ; 
Uu)  m^;me,  a.handftiL    ' 

Q}^,  vile,  base, 

CDam,  a  mother;  mo  mam,  my  mo- 
ther; Wei.  iTiom,  Heb.OKy^'HX- 
tór,  Angl.  mama. 

CDam,  miffht,  power. 

CDam,  .a  hill  or  mountain ;  also  a 
gap  or  pass  throu^  mountains. 

CDama,  a  breast,  or  tit;  Lat  nwm' 
mcL 

CDama,  alone. 

CDamapr,  might,  strength,  power*. 

.(Dana^  the  band ;  JUit  inanH$*> 

JK)4^|}<^«  cay^  or  occasion.. 
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COanoe/  a  monk  or  friar;  Gr.  fio- 

vaxpc»  and  Ijit  manachus  ;  g^. 

mona;;;  Armoi:.  numofih,  and 

Wel.^  mynaclu 
QQona^b;/-,  or  manoojy,  a  spear  br 

javelin. 
CD&ooma  and  liuna;^,  a  glove. 
CDoncac,  of  or  belonging  to  monks. 
QOoneoum,  a  cheeee-nmte* 
QOanb|tacac,  a  mandrake. 
CDonj,  morosaiess,  sourness. 
CDon;,  a  bag  or  budget 
CDaDQ,  wheat;  also  food,  iHEeed; 

like  the  word  manna* 
CDann,  a  wedge ;  jreoct  manna  bOfi^ 

seven  we^s  of  gold;  also  m 

ounce. 
(X)ann,  a  sin ;  also  bad,  naught 
CDanntac,  tongue-tied;  one  that 

mu£9es  or  stuttars^  or  one  thai 

has  lost  the  foreteeth. 
CDan/tac,  a  sheepfold. 
CDon/tab,  destructiao* 
CDan;ta;r,  motion,  &c. 
CDimtra,  bashful,  modest 
CDimtact;^  bashiulness. 
CQanta;^e,  a  lisping  person. 
CDao;bm,  a  hard  word. 
CDaojtmeoc,  vatn-glorious. 
OOaoJbeab   and  moo^beom^  pvoob 

claiming,  boacting;  noc  mai^b^ 

who  boasts,  Prov.  20.  6;  nil 

ma&;b  tci  féjo,  boast  not  thysd( 

ibid.  27*  3;  also  upbrauUng^ 

Sam.  15. 
OOaojle  and  mao;leacb,  baldness; 

moojte  is  more  bald. 
CDao;l;i)n,  the  summit  or  the  brow 

of  any  ridge  or  hillocks  as  moJ!^ 

Ijnn  a  cno;c. 
CDao^l-eabonac,  bald-patedi 
CDaojD,  love,  esteem* 
00aD;n,  worldly  substance. 
CDao;;t;react,  stewanlship* 
Ukxkjf,  a  pacÁ^,  or  ba^ 
QO^ojfed^,  the  same;  diminut  of 

mao;;<-. 
CDaoJéjreac^  vain-glorious^  boasts 

ing. 
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OkfOijefe^caf,   or  maoJcmcAcoi;^, 
-  boasting. 

CD«o;tme«C9  an  objection. 

QDdóI,  bald;  also  blunt;  Wei. 
moeL 

OOool,  a  servant;  rather  a  ahaved 
person  devoted  to  some  saint  or 
religious  order.  Itwasanciently, 
out  of  reverence  to  saints^  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  men  in 
christening;  as,  (DttOl-C/)Olam- 
c;Ue,  which  properly  means  St 

'  Columba's  servant  or  devotee; 
maol-Se<xcla;nn,  St.  Seachluki's, 
ftc.-;  in  the  same  manner  as 
jTOlla,  e%.  3;6ll<i-Cbola;ii),  3)1- 
la-pát:t;;t<xjcc,  ^joU^^-OftJ j^be, 
properly  signifymg  the  servant 
of  St  Patrick,  of  St  Brigit, 
&c.  I 

Q)aot-^;2eaotAc»  dull-witted,  stu- 
pid. 

CDoolajs^m,  or  moola^m,  to  become 
dull  or  stupid;  also  to  allay. 

ODúOlbO/in,  a  sword ;  maolbo/i/i 
fjonn-^jnZPf  *  silver-hilted 
sword. 

Q)dOo,  mute,  dumb. 

Wúún^f,  a  proper  name. 

COdOnmajje,  a  lar^e  territory  of 
the  County  of  Gkdway,  anciently 
the  estate  of  the  O'Mulallys, 
Skislish,  O'Lally,  and  of  the 
O'Neachtans,  two  v€ary  ancient 
and  noble  families.    This  terri- 

.  tory  is  now  called  Clanricard, 
from  Richard  Burke,  lord  of  tiiat 
country. 

(X)«Oft,  a  steward;  also  a  sergeant ; 
moiOft  among  ihe  Scots  was  an- 
ciently the  same  with  Baron  af- 
terwards, and  mooft^móft,  with 
Earl ;  hence  *  Ae  royal  family  dT 
Stuarts,  Dukes  of  Lennox,  took 
their  naaé 

OOSoé,  tender,  soft;^  )^)l  mooé, 
tender  flesh;  mooe-^ftiitb,  com- 
passion. 

WioiAn,  a  twig,  osier,  or  bud; 
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alto  any  thing  that  4s  soft  or  teh- 
der ;  also  a  cartila;^  or  gristle ; 
also  the  ear;  also  we  xiphoides 
or  cartilage  terminating  tlie  low- 
er end  of  the  sternum. 
CDdOtla  (VKJiea,  acorns  and  fruit 
CDaoémádb,  nice,  or  delicate. 
CDoot-pijleacb,  wateriness  of  the 


QOootu^iXb,  a  moistening  or  soften- 
ing; ix  tajb  ii  cnáma  a/t  m^- 
tu^ab  6  ftopfi,  his  bones  are 
moistened  with  marvow. 

COdft,  as,  even  as ;  mdtxpnf  so,  thus ; 
nlMift  <Xf)  cceabna,  likewise ;  also 
where;  m<i;i  a  jaxjh  fey  where 
he  was;  md/t  <X0ff,  together  with, 
along  with,  as  well  as ;  ma;t  <xon 
^)0mfiXy  along  with  me. 

O0ii;tac,  or  ú.  maftixc,  to-morrow; 
<i;ft  na  mSi/iac,  the  day  after,  or 
the  following  day;  ;aft  60^  a 
mSiftac,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. 

COd/to;^,  ten  thousand;  Gr.  fivpia^, 
and  Lat  myrias. 

CDdftl^,  dead ;  also  heavy. 

CDtXftCdb,  slaughter,  ihaasacre. 

COdnKab  and  ma/4Ba;m,  to  kill  or 
slay ;  bo  ma/tB  fé  jáb,  he  killed 
them. 

COa;tl>iin,  a  corpse,  or  dead  body; 
also  the  margin  of  a  book,  ma/t- 
ban  leabaifu^ 

(£)d;tb-bfta;be<xét;,  necmmancy,  the 
art  of  consulting  the  manes  cS 
the  dead. 

CDdftbnoc  and  ma^ftbne,  an  elegy. 

OOd/tbeoc,  mortd,  cruel. 

CDa/tbéo;/t,  a  murderer,  a  slaugh- 
terer. 

Q[)a;tb;id^,  a  fort. 

CDaftc  and  ma;tc6u9,  a  horse;  Wei. 
march.  It  appears  that  tiiis  word 
is  both  a  Gaulish  and  a  GermdA 
'  Cdtic ;  for  in  the  finrt  place,  as 
to  the  Graids,  Ve  lerati  from 
Pausanias,  in  his  acoouhí^ oCiho 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gaul- 
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ish  nrmj,  consisting  of  15)2d00 
foot  anti  20,400  horse,  under  the 

.  command  of  Brennas  and  Achi- 
chorius,  near  three  hmidred  years 
before  Christ,  that  the  Gauls 
called  a  horse  by  the  appellative 
of  (Dd/tcan. — Ptd.  Pans.  Phoc. 
p.  335.  This  remark  he  makes 
on  occasion  of  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  every  horse- 
man had  two  servants  constantly 
attending  him,  and  destined  to 
succeed  in  his  post  one  after  the 
other,  in  case  their  master  hap- 
pened to  be  killed;  by  which 

'  contrivance  the  20,400  horse 
were  equivalent  to  61,200.    The 

'  old  Irish  had  the  same  custom, 
and  called  those  servants  that 
attended  the  cavaliers  by  the 
nameofJpUajbeCJn-ejc.  And 

•  as  to  the  Germans,  the  national 
name  of  the  Marco-mcami^  so 
called  for  their  being  famed  for 

.,  good  cavalry,  shows,  fliat  they 
called  a  horse  by  the  name  of 
Marc. 

CDd/tcac,   a  horseman^  or  rider; 

'  mtL^CAc  ajn-cljy'be,  an  ignorant 
or  awkwanl  rider ;  mafiCdc  t>ÍLjn, 
a  rehearser  or  reciter  of  a  poem, 
who  attended  the  jrea/t  bána,  or 
poet;  pLm<3iftc4;j. 

tOd;icá)beacb,  riding. 

CDa;<c-cO)ml)n5,  a  horse-race. 

flOd/tcldc,  any  provision  of  victuals, 
a  large  provision  of  food ;  po  jb;/- 
jn  cadjral  )cicob  a  Aac  Jo^ep 
jona  Bacal^  jóna  tói;m,   ajar 

•  TDdftcldc  bij  <Xfi  bá  hf<kjc\iiti9 
the  noble  Jacob  sent  his  son  Jo- 
seph with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  a  good  store  of  provision  to 
his  brethren. — L,  B. 

(Da;ic-t<U)n^  a  stable. 
COa;tc;ié;l,  mackerel ;  mCiCjiSjl  ca- 
t   |3a;Ú  bcnrrmg-hoff. 
COdjiC-f  lád^,  cavdry,  or  an  army 
of  hone, 
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COdftTdb,  a  market ;  Lat  mercatíá) 
Wei.  marchuad;  also  a  bargain ; 
md/tjAb  mu/tcd,  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression  to  imply  a  great  bar- 
gain ;  otherwise  cali^  65  újjt 

CDaftTdn,  a  mardn. 

COá/tux,  rich  clay  or  soft;  Wei. 
marley  and  Germ,  fnarga. 

CDd/tmu/i,  marble;  cl6i|t  md/tmajft, 
a  marble  table. 

QJdft/to^,  rosemary. 

CDdfit,  a  beef;  md/tt  85,  or  05- 
Ad/it,  a  heifer. 

COa/tc,  March,  also  Mars;  mjf 
(Qá;trd,  the  month  of  March; 
bjSi  ma j  fit,  dies  mortis. 

COdfttii,  for  rod/t  dta,  such  as. 

COd/itd^Ajm,  to  maim^  to  make  de- 
crepid. 

CDdfttrd/ttd,  maimed.  1 

CDd^ttdjfn,  life. 

COdfttdHdc,  durable,  eternal.         ) 

0}d|ttdndc,  hopefíil,  blessed;  mdc 
md/tédndc,  a  hopeful,  happy 
son. 

CDdfttdndcb,  eternity. 

COdftCujn,  to  live ;  pnmf  50  Sféai 
bdb  fé  m^fiiajn  ob  fOcd;/t,  that 
he  may  live  with  thee.   '  ^ 

OOdfttrJnedc,  a  cripple. 

CDdfttftdJ|;m,  to  maim. 

CDáfí  if,  1.  e.  mil  d^;  mfiif  jx)h) ji 
ledcb  d  n£i;/tedm,  if  thou  catist 
number  them ;  ma/"  tsc]^  ■  le 
nedc,  if  any  man  think,  also 
whether;  miijr  d  nbliic  no  dn 
jnnedc  Bjdf  ,  if  it  be  in  the  warp 
or  woof.  ; 

QOiXff  a  buttock,  a  flank,  or  thigh ; 
TOnd  m3i;^;b  lomnocb,  with  ibeir 
buttocks  naked. 

CDi;^,  exc^lent,  handsome. 

(Od^,  delay. 

OOd/iin,  check  or  reproof. 

OCd/^dc,  slow,  tedious.   '        '  ) 

(i)d;redb,  then,  therefore. 

CDd/;ld,  reproach,  scandal. 

COd/ld;bdc  J7d  cclo^dw^  ihe  dáák 
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^^^W^f  aod  ma/-lÚTiá,  to  de- 
:  áxDe,  ta  revile,  or  blaspheme; 

he  blasphemed  the  name  of  the 

Lord. 
(Oaf lu)  jeoLc  and  rwL/-ld;  jéedc,  ig- 

nominÍQus. 
QJitiJi  and  mtea   tuh,  although, 

how  be  it,  nevertheless* 
ODcita,  great ;  also  dark,  gloomy. 
CDacd,  a  mattress. 
CDiXt,  good. 
COiXC,  fruit 
CDot,  a  hand. 

tOtxca,  Matthew,  a  proper  name. 
COatab,  a  pardon. 
CDacajii),   to    forgive  or  pardon; 

ma;é  bujnn  á/t  bpáca,  demitte 

nobis  debiia  nostra. 
(D&éo;/!,   a  mother;   Lfit  i?ia/er, 

and.  Gr.  /uiynip,  which  the  Greeks 
.    derive  from  uieir  verb  ^(Oy  de- 

sidero,  because  she  desires  good 

things  for  her  children.    But  if 
'.    it  were  a  derivative,  its  radix 

would  be  more  naturally  to  be 

-  found  in  the  Irish  language  in 
the  word  »ac,   good,   without 

'    bringing  it  in  by  an  ellipsis,  and 
.    in  a  strained  manner,  as  in  the 

Greek. 
COíiéajft,  gore,  matter. 
(0(yi<3L]fi^jl,  the  primary  cause  or 

principal  cause  of  a  thing, 
COáéa/tbtx,  of  or  belonging  to  a  mo- 
ther;  aft   tteonja   mácdftba, 

our  mother  ton^e. 
CD^iX/tbact,  the  nght  of  a  person's 

mother. 
OOáiéa/tOftn,    matrÍQÍdium,  or   the 

niurder  of  a  mother. 
ÍDtófdb,    doubt;  join   macpab, 

without  doubt. 
CDot-jaBajn/  or   mái-jabajn,    a 

bear,  i.  e.  a  calf  of  the  plain,  or  a 
•    wild  calf,  because  it  is  a  kind  of 

a  wild  calf.;  máf-^an)ap  is  the 

true  writing  of  WIS  wordjwhidi 
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is  corrupted  into  mot  ^dmujii 
and  matdmap  by  some  of  ou^ 
modem  writers  of  the  Irish  laa«> 
^age.  From  tíiis  word  rnaj- 
T^mujn  is  derived  the  name  of 
'  tne  ancient  and  princely  family 
of  O'CDaj-jamno,  otherwise  writ» 
ten  O'CDat-amna,  Engl.  O'Ma- 
hony,  descended  from  Ca/-,  broh 
ther  of  /^labpftojc,  the  fiither  of 
iEngus,  first  Christian  king  of 
Cashel,  who  was  baptized  by  St 
Patrick.  The  O'Mahonys  were 
for  many  ages  sovereign  prince» 
of  the  counties  or  districts  call- 
ed CjDeiil-e<xb,  CjneH-CObcjce, 
JB-Coulua,  and  all  that  part  of 
Musgry  which  lie^  southward  of 
the  river  Lee,  and  in  later  ages 
of  the  large  district  called  Scull, 
together  with  that  of  JBe-Cacac. 
The  ancient  lustre  of  this  prince- 
Iv  family  hath  been  revived  in  oU> 
days  by  the  great  warrior  Count 
O'Mahony,  whose  distinguished 
merit  and  qualities  have  survived 
in  the  Counts  his  sons,  and  most 
eminendy  in  Count  O'Mahony 
the  younger,  now  Lieutenant- 
General  oi  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
forces,  and  his  Ambassador  Ple- 
nipotentiary at  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna; one  of  the  most  nobler 
hearted  Irishmen  now  living,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts.  The 
ancient  estate  of  this  noble  and 
illustrious  branch  of  the  O'Ma- 
honys  was  the  territory  called 
C;ob/tab,  in  the  County  of 
Kerry.  . 

CDe,  I,  me ;  Lat.  accus.  me  ;  Gr.  c/uc. 

CDeaBal,  shame;  also  fraud,  deceit 

CDeaBcildc,  or  mecibUc,  deceitful,^ 
fraudulent 

CDeaBa);t,  the  memory. 

COe<xBa;iiXc,  mindful.  ; 

CDea6/t<i,  a  fiction,  a  lie. 

CDeucM,  a  parsnip. 

OOeacM  u;ll;on,a/ica»ipa»^Atat 
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entUa  campana. 

(OeacoD  Kujbe,  a  carrot. 

CDecic<xn-/t<iJb;;,  a  radish;  Lat.  ra- 
phantis  hortensis. 

COeoLc,  hospitality. 

CDeacr/to;  J,  the  ox  next  the  plough. 

WécX>,  increase,  bigness ;  genit 
méjb. 

(Dé<xba;j;m,  to  increase,  to  aiig- 
ment,  or  improve,  &c. ;  méjbeo- 
CA  me  jáb,  1  will  multiply  tíiem. 

COédbdjjte,  increased,  multiplied. 

COeabcifi,  a  chum. 

OOeab  and  meb,  a  balance,  or  scale ; 
S;;t-meab^  a  scale  to  weigh  gold; 
OL;tj-medb,  a  scale  to  weigh  sil- 
ver; plur.  me<xb<x  and  meabajB; 
J  meab<x;B  eáij^-ixmla,  in  un- 
equal balances.  Abte. — This 
word  has  been  ill-explained  in 
the  letter  if  at  the  word  <x/t- 
medb. 

(De<xb,  metheglin,* or  mead;  Gr. 
/ticOo,  virmm. 

lOeabac,  a  stallion. 

(Decibac,  fuddled  with  mead,  or 
abounding  therewith. 

C0tóba;5jm,  to  weigh  or^ balance; 
also  to  consider. 

COéúbdjl,  a  belly,  a  paunch. 

CDecibA;/!,  talk  or  speech,  a  dis- 
course ;  also  merriment,  mirth. 

(DeiXba;;!,  a  forewarning  of  future 
events. 

COeabciftaé,  or  mc<xba/tba,  cheer- 
ful, lively. 

COeabon,  the  midst,  the  middle  or 
centre,^ 

O0eabft<xc,  glad,  joyful» 

COe<xbj,  or  mejbj,  whey. 

CDe<xr,  the  earth. 

(Deal  and  meall,  a  ball,  atiy  Itimp 

,  or  knob;  meúU  jme,  a  round 
cake  of  butter;  meal  na  y-ul,the 
apple  of  the  eye. 

COeall,  a  hill,  hillock,  or  any  rismg 

Sound  of  á  spherical  shape; 
«ice  the  name  of  several  lands 
in  die   west   of  Ireland;    as, 
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metxiU-b/ieoc,  meoll  na  bo/i- 

nart,  &c. 
OOeiild,  vid.  mjl ;  bedján  meald,  a 

little  honey;  Lat  tne/,  and  Gr. 

pLtku 
COeald,  a  reproach. 
OOéixU,  grief,  sorrow;  m6;i  on  me-5 

<xl<x  a  bSi^,  his  death  k  a  cause 

of  great  grief;  hence  <ié-meal<it 

repentance,  recanting. 
QOealb,  and  diminut.  mealbd;,  a 

satchel,  or  budget,  a  knapsack  j 

gen.  me;lb  and  meolbojje. 
CDeall  and  meallac,  gooid,  plea^ 

sant.  ^ 
CDe<xllab  and  meaUajm,  to  deceiv^ 

or  defraud;  c/teb  jriift  meall  t2 

me,    why  hast  thou    deceived 

me? 
CDedlta,  deceived,  defrauded. 
CDedlt5;;t,  or  me<xllco;/t,    a    de* 

ceiver. 
CDealltojftedct,  playing  (he  cheat 
QOeam,  a  kiss. 
CDeamajm,  to  kiss. 
OOeambfta,  a  shrine  or  repository  of 

holy  relics. 
CDeamb/iam,  parchment;  Lat  mem- 
era;!^. 
COftOima;/!,  the  memory ;  Lat.  me- 

moria.    Written  more  usually, 

but  abusively,  meabd;;i. 
COeam<x;t(x;m,  to  remember;  alsotí^ 

consider  of;  bo  meomii^a;;  b^- 

6jbá;l  b5;b,    he  studied  their 

harm. 
CDeama/ta^jce,  studied,  considered 

of. 
QOeamn<Xftca;m,  to  think. 
QOcixniXb,  an  awl. 
COeanab,  gaping  or  yawning. 
COeonujfi,  he  thought  of  ;b<i  mo/t 
'   bo  majé  ^o  meanuj/t,  multa  bona 

excogkatnt. 
COeanxxn,  plam,  clear. 
CDeoijpoic,  pawning. 
CDeAnpcijab,  yawning;  and  wéAn- 
"  ptij  jeali  the  same. 
QDeonj,  craft,  deceit 
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Weúir^úc,  mity,  deceilftir. 

CDeanj-ftájbte,  sophistry. 

QDednma  aíid  meanmxin,  courage, 
vigour;  a  metxnnxi  Cftoibe,  their 
stoutness;  also  the  will  or  de- 
sire,^ the  mmd  or  memory ;  tu- 
f<i;b  ú]ijf  ^np  háji  meanwa;n  é, 
ring  it  a^n  to  mind ;    also 

•  gladnessy  high  spirits. 

CDe<inmac  and  meanomnac,  cheer- 
ful, in. high  spirits;  corrupted 
from  mea/t-Anam/Mic. 

Q[}e<inma;t<xb,  thought 

CDeiU7m-ta;2e,  duUness,  laziness, 
weakness  oi  spirits. 

ttteoinmixx) jjm,  to  regale,  to  glad- 
den. 

OOeanmujab,  an  exhortation. 

€Oeúnimi;n,  joy,  gladness ;  ftixctoo; 
amac  rnoijUe  ne  meunmajD^  ye 
will  go  out  witn  joy. 

COeann,  manifest 

CDeixnn,  &mou8,  or  illustrious,  ce- 
lebrated ;  hence  lujj  mpann,  a 
Dal-Cassian  prince,  who  reco- 
vered the  enture  Co.  Clare  from 
the  people  of  Connaught,  and 
added  it  to  Munster;  ba  meixnn 
;0i7<x  mteMtú^fif  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  expeditions  and 
actions. 

Q>e<ii7n,'duttib. 

QOeonimby  a  place,  or  room. 

fO&coinÍjf,  a  kid;  mMi)77^  ^^1j^> 
otherwise  2<L6/yn  /tota;  a  snipe; 
so  called,  as  m  frosty  weatner 
when  it  flies  it  makes  a  noise  re- 
sembling that  of  a  kid. 

CDe^nt^;!,  deceit 

ODe^tUf,  spearmint ;  Lat.  menta 
spicat(L 

CDedji,  quick,  sudden;  jo  med/t, 
'soon. 

CDéa^,  a  finger  or  toe;  lejéeúb 
me;/t,  an  inch. 

(Dea|ta;5)m,  to  err,  or  mistake. 

COed^ajje,  a  fbol. 

OOedfta;tne,  a  slight  or  doubtful 
knowledge  of  a  person. 
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QOéúftú.>tMcb,  sobriety. 
QOeoL^ú^<xb,  a  mistaking,  eft  erring. 
GOe^/tbiX,  a  lie,  or  fiction. 
(De<x;tB<xl,  a  mistake;  also  random; 

as,  Uficufi  me^pbujl,  a  random 

shot. 
(DecipBjJiUacb,  erring. 
(Deait-bano,  fool-hardy. 
(DeaftbSu^oct:,  rashness. 
(DetX/t-^fidb,  fondness. 
(Deaft^^Sinta,  brisk;  also   obsti- 
nate. 
CDea/titnjjée,  idem  ;  also  perverse. 
(Deufiujbe,  a  district  in  the  County 

of  Galway,    the  estate  of  the 

O'Neachtans   and  the   O'Mul- 

lallys,  Engl.  O'Lally.— Fwi.  m<x- 

onmuije. 
(Dear,  truit,  but  particularly  acorns ; 

Wei.  mesen,  and  Arm.  mesaru 
GOciX;^,  measure;  also  a  rod  used 

for  measuring  a  grave. 
(Dea/*,  a  weapon ;  also  an  edge  or 

sharp  point 
(Deoiy,  a  pair  of  shears. 
CDea;<*,  a  foster-child. 
CDe<X;r^  a  salmon. 
CDeay,  an  advice,  or  opinion;  also 

conceit 
CDeay-<x,  worse,  or  worst 
CDea^-iiD,  a  lap-dog. 
(DeoL;r<x)fte,   just  weight,  or  due 

measure. 
(Dea/-am,  to  esteem;  also  to  think^ 

or  suppose. 
(DeiXy-aftbo,     temperate,     frugal  j 

n)ea;<-a;it<3i,  idem. 
(Dey-eoiy-aftbOLct:,  temperance. 
CDea^ra^tocb,  idem. 
CDeay-c<xo/t,    a    sounding-line>   ot 

plummet 
CDeú;<*-c/t<xoB,  a  fruit-tree. 
CDeú7--c;iujnnj5)m,  to  gather  acorns. 
(DeoLy--cá,  a  lap-dog. 
(Dea;^,  among,  or  amongst;  6áfi 

me<i/-T,    amongst   you ;    Armi 

iTteo^^  andWei.  mysk* 
(Dedy^OLbj  a  mixture. 
(De<i;r5ab  and  n)e<L;r;a;m,  to  stir 
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about,  or  jnove  a  thing ;  to  mix^ 

**  CUT  mingle;  ná^t  meay^  <x  láróa 
txn  u;y^c,  who  hath  not  rinsed 

'  his  lumds  in  water. 

Qíea^- jO/tr,  an  orchard. 

(Dea;-5j,  an  acorn. 

(Dea^a^m,  to  presume  or  suppose, 
consider,  oraerve ;  mea;r,  discern 
thou ;  medy  6,  consider  it ;  ma;t 
medy^ao;;r),  as  ye  suppo^ ;  txn 

- '  uiijjx  bo  meay  fé  an  cawjft, 
when  he  had  observed  the  city. 

(De<xtd,  cowardly,  fearful;  pea/i 
meata,  a  coward. 

OOeatdcb,  cowardice. 

flOeoié,  decay. 

(Oeiiea  hiliX,  or  bo  n)eatbSi;t,  at 
least 

(Deatac,  perishable ;  also  a  dege- 
nerate person. 

(Déatac,  fat 

ÍDéata;  jjm,  to  grow  fat ;  bo  meu- 

*,  Ctfjjj  ti,  thou  art  grown  fat 

CDe<xta;m,  to  fail;  also  to  pme 
away  ;  <X/tb<x;/t  me<xt<X)f ,  com 
that  ikils. 

(Déatd^,  the  fat,  fatness. 

fDéacurjtdb,  failings. 

(Dé;b,  Digness,  magnitude,  the  sup- 
posed number  or  quantity;  txn 
mé)b  bo  maj/t,  that  which  sur- 

*  vived ;  oin  wéjb  bo  b;  y-an  ccat- 
^a;j,  as  many  as  were  in  the 

..   town. 

(De;be,  a  stump,  or  stock,  a  trunk. 

(De;b;,  whey;  Wei.  maidh. 

OOejbjamajl,  like  whey,  serous. 

C10e;b>fe,  the  middle  or  midst  ^ 

COéjbleac  and  méjleac,  bleating 

':  as^a  sheep. 

(Dejbleab  and  mé;l;m,  to  bleat; 
Gr.  /ucXoc»  cantui. 

{DéjjjoUoic,  the  bleating  of  a 
goat 

ÍDémoUa^m,  to  bleat  like  a  goat 

iOeftfi,  a  hiand-miU. 

ÍDéjlcdb,.  bleating;  mejleab  na 
ttTfteub,    the    bleating   of  the 

\  flocks. 
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CDejlj,  death.  "* 

fl}e;lj,  milk. 

CDe;ljm,  to  grind;  also  to  pound  or 
bruise ;  Gr.  uvXuvy  Lat  moUu^  / 
bo  mejl  fé,  ne  ground ;  bo  me;- 
leb;^,  they  did  pound. 

CDe;ll,  a  cheek;  diminut  mejUJn. 

CDe;U;oc,  the  globe. 

CDejlr,  grinding ;  015  mejlc  ún  a/t- 
h^jfi,  grinding  the  com. 

CTejlt,  casting,  or  hurUng. 

fDejnoeab,  a  poem. 

(Dé)n,the  mind;  Lat  mens;  méjn 
mac,  or  majéméjneac,  well- 
minded. 

CDé;n,  or  men,  ore  of  any  metal ; 
gen.  of  noiim. 

CDe;nn,  quality;  also  a  mien. 

Oíé;/)néama;l,  alRible,  well-dis- 
posed. 

CDéjfi,  the  genit  of  mea/t,  fingers 
or  toes. 

(De;;tb,  slow,  tedious. 

COejjihe,  weakness,  dullness; 

CDejftbe,  a  lie. 

CDé;;tceann,  a  finger. 

CDé;;tb;ieac,  a  miore,  a  harlot; 
Lat  merttrix. 

ÍDé;;tb/ieaca;r,  fomicaticm. 

(Dé;;te  and  mj^te,  madness. 

00e;;tj,  rust 

fl3e;;ije,  an  ensign,  a  standard,  or 
banner;  ex.  bo  tojbab  me;;tje 
mu/tcii;  a/-  t;tiit  ajjte  aj/t  ail-* 
mú/icujb ;  the  banner  of  the  great 
Morrogh  (son  of  Brien  Boirbhe) 
was  displayed,  and  struck  a  ter- 
ror into  nis  foreign  foes. 

CDe;;ijeac,  msty,  full  of  rust 

CDcjft^eall,  rou^mess,  rngsedness» 

CDej/i;n  na  ma;,  the  herb  agri- 
mony ;  Lat.  ogrtmomo. 

Q}é;;ileac,  a  thief,  a  rogue,  a  rebel; 
a  méj/tleoca,  O  ye  rebels. 

(De)/ttneac,  feeble,  fiitigued;  writ- 
ten also  mejfttnjbe. 

(Deip  a  dish  or  plate;  gen.  me;/^^ 
aim.  méjfjn.  * 

(De;/*,  bad^  wid^ed 
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CDe;;-eari)/7ajjjm,  to  judge. 
COei^-je,  drunkenness;  a;t  ttiejf^e, 

drunk. 
CiJe;;^;,  a  judge. 
03e]f)y  fairies;   commonly  called 

CDé;/-jn,  a  little  dish. 

CDe;y-ne<3Lc,  courage;  cu;/t  me;y- 
neac  O/tm,  encourage  me ;  me;y- 
neab  and  mej^jnujab,  idem; 
also  exhortation. 

0[)e;;^neaii)a;l,  courageous ;  mjyn;- 
teamajl,  irfewi. 

00e;/-n;5jn),  to  encourage,  to  nou- 
rish or  cherish;  to  refresh  or 
enliven,  to  exhort;  mej^njjjb 
;ab  pé;n,  they  encourage  them- 
selves ;  bo  Aejjrn  J  J  me,  I  have 
comforted. 

CDe;;^/t;oB<x;<,  a  bushel. 

CDej/yj,  ghosts,  apparitions. 

CDejt,  fat,  corpulent. 

CDéjteallac,  a  fatling. 

O)é)if\)0fy  fatness. 

(Oele,  a  woman's  coif. 

CDele,  a  sluggard ;  also  a  cowardly 
soldien 

OOelr,  death. 

CDelx;,  the  point  of  death ;  death- 
bSl. 

COeljjjni),  to  bleat  as  a  sheep. 

COen  or  mjancic,  ore. 

CDen,  a  mouth ;  Wei.  min,  a  lip. 

COen-mafta,  a  whale,  i.  e.  5le;bm;ol, 
or  blát-mjol. 

OOéoban,  a  means ;  also  the  middle 
or  centre;  Iaí.  medium. 

CDéob<x/)aCy  small ;  also  the  middle- 
most. 

CDeO/t  or  méa/i,  a  finger. 

CDéo^án  and  noéo/iacán,  a  thimble. 

COefitJ7;;5jm,  to  weaken. 

CDete/1,  a  veil  or  covering. 

CDetle  and  noec;l,  a  reapmg. 

CDetjneay,  a  consumption. 

COeab,  greatness ;  vid.  mé;b. 

CDéaboil,  the  maw,  a  ventricle,  or 
tripe. 

CCeuft  and  mea/t,  plur.  méjji,  a  fin- 
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ger  or  toe. 

COéaiur  and  méúta/-,  fatness. 

CD;  and  mjOf,  a  month. 

CD;<xc,  a  bag  or  budget. 

CO;<xb,  honour,  respect ;  also  noble, 
honourable. 

CD;<xbu;  J,  a  hog  or  swine. 

CDjan  and  mjon,  the  will  or  desire, 
willingness;  ú/;  mjan  learn,  I 
purpose;  c<n  n;b  ^f  ro;an  le;r 
bo  heurxxvDy  the  thing  he  intenas 
to  do. 

CD;<xn<xc,  ore;  also  a  mine;  cu;te 
no  poll  mjanac,  a  mineral  or 
mine;  ú  fé  Ujix^^fxrodf  COac 
p<xllama;n,  OOac  Jjij^l  f^<xjj^ 
mjonac  6;/t  <x;t  trí^  an  C]ji]nn, 
ujiyr  a  bp5;tfi;b  ojijfi  l;j:é  bo 
B;ob  aja  beaftbab,  Tighermas, 
the  son  of  Fallavan  Mac  Eirial, 
first  discovered  gold  ore  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  refined  at  Fo- 
thart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey. 
— K  ad  annum  mundi  301 1. — 
Vid.  Flah.  Ogig.  p.  195. 

CDJanbalJcab,  abnegation. 

CDJan j<x/*  and  nojon ju/*,  desire,  ap- 
petite. 

CD;<xnja^ac,  longing,  desirous  of. 

(D;<x^  and  genit.  me;/-,  a  charger,  or 
dish ;  mjiXf  cluá/'<xc,  a  porrin- 
ger. 

CD;<xy-,  an  altar. 

CD;c,  the  ijenit.  of  m<xc,  a  son ;  mac 
a  m;c,  nis  grandson. 

CDjcába^,  ingratitude. 

CDJcába^,  an  affront. 

CD;celme,  an  evil  omen,  or  an  omi- 
nous presage. 

CDjceabca,  indignation,  Jer.  10. 
10.  displeasure. 

CDJceabpac,  displeased  with,  vexe<l 
at,  discontented. 

CO;cé;ll  and  mjcjall,  madness,  fol- 
ly ;  atá  tú  a/t  m;cé;ll,  thou  art 
mad. 

CO;cé;U;xe,  foolish,  mad,  senseless. 

CD;cé;U;  j;m,  to  rave,  to  doat. 

COicnearta,  inhuman,  uncivil. 
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CO;c/te;b;óm,  unbelief. 

CD;b,  the  sight,  or  aspect. 

CDJbe,  the  County  oFMeatfi. 

CD;be<xmalr<xc,  frugal. 

ÍD;be<xrT)tí;n,  meditation. 

CDJbeixnj,  slender-waisted. 

CDJb;óm<xIr<x,  doubtful. 

CpJb;on,  ill-coloured. 

roj-éjfeacbac,  vain,  of  no  effect. 

CD;- jn;om,  iniquity,  lewdness. 

OOjr jx^ixnn,  disdain  or  loathing. 

03)1,  and  in  the  genit  meala,  ho- 
ney; m;l  fj<x;n,  wild  honey; 
beajSin  meotla,  a  little  honey; 
Gr.  jucXi,  and  Lat.  7neL 

CDJl,  or  mjleab,  a  soMier,  or  cham- 

{)ion ;  Lat.  miles,  and  Wei.  mi- 
ur,  Heb.  n^D,  r^. 
fl3;lB;fi,  mead  or  metheglin ;  from 

mjl,  honey,  and  b;;t,  water ;  as 

that  liquor  is  made  of  honey  and 

water. 
CDjlce6,  mildew. 
COJle,  a  thousand;  plur.  m^lte; 

mjlte  bo  ii)JH;unuiB,  thousands 

of  millions;   also  a  mile;   t/t; 

mjle,   three  miles ;    Wei.   mil, 

Lat.  mille;  and  n);U)úrie,  a  mile. 
^)m<yh,  a  thorn,  or  bodkin. 
(DJljb,  a  soldier  or  champion. 
COJlj^e,   the  point   or   article  of 

death. 
CDjlJjceac,  wan,  pale;  composed 

of  the  negative  no; ;   and  IJ je, 

the  complexion,  features. 
CDjl;^,    sweet    or    savoury,    well- 

tasted;  from  id;1,  honey;  Wei. 

melys. 
COJlceaft,  a  soldier. 
CD;U,  the   plur.   of  meatt,   balls, 

knobs. 
(0;lle<xb,  a  ruining  or  spoiling. 
CO;Ueab   and   m;Ujm,  to  mar  or 

spoil;  nojllpb  <xn  TO^ta  <xn  t<i- 

l<xm,  the  famine  wiu  destroy  the 

earth. 
0[);U;ab,  a  bad  sight,  or  a  fasci- 

oating  look. 
CD;Ureacb,  sweetness. 
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(D;U;-eitn,  any  sweet  thing,  a  sweet- 
meat ;  also  cheese-cuiils. 

CD;ll|-eiin  ma/ta,  a  sort  of  sea- 
weed. 

CD;Ute,  mined,  spoiled. 

(D;Ure6;;t,  an  oppressor. 

CD;Urne,  mjltneacc,  or  m;l;at:<xc, 
bravery,  gallantry. 

(D;lme<xean,  a  mallow. 

CD;l^e,  sweetness;  also  more  sweet 

CDJlte,  plur.  of  mjle,  thousands. 

(D;mea/-<x;m,  to  undervalue,  to  de- 
spise. 

fl3;me<x^<x,  vile,  mean. 

fD;me);-nij;m,  to  discourage,  to 
ternfy ;  c^eb  pa  mj-me);<'n; jt;, 
why  do  ye  discourage,  Num.  32. 
7 ;  riiX  TtyJToejfT))-^,  be  not  afraid, 
Jer.  30.  10. 

OOJn,  fine,  tender,  delicate ;  an  pea/i 
m;n,  the  tender  grass ;  50  mjn, 
gently,  softly. 

fl};n,  a  plain,  a  fine  field. 

ro;n,  meal,  flower;  bo  mjn  0;tn<x, 
of  barley  meal. 

00;n-Bfi;/-jm,  to  bruise,  to  crumble. 

(D;nbfte<xc,  a  little  image. 

rojne,  smoother ;  also  smoothness. 

fl?;ne,  pusillanimity. 

CD;ne;te,  a  feather. 

CDjneac,  mealy. 

CDJneacb,  softness,  gentfeness. 

CDJneajab,  politeness. 

00;n<xbu^t<x,  unnatural,  or  ill-na- 
tured. 

CD;neaU<xc,  small  cattle,  sheep. 

COjnpeuriy  grass. 

COjnjc,  freouent;  jo  m;n)c,  ofl«n, 
continually ;  Wei.  mynyk. 

OJ;n;iijab,  smoothness;  also  tam- 
ing. 

00;n;j;m,  to  saK)oth  or  poUsh;  also 
toexp»lain. 

CD;nneac,  a  lie. 

CDjnnea/iTnii/-,  ignorance. 

CDjnúac,  uie  herb  milmountaiii)  or 
pur^ng-flax. 

COjoábmuft,  untowardly,  awkward. 

CD;oBal,  unthriftiness. 
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CO;oca;ne,  a  present. 

CDJocoi;/!,  loving^  affable. 

V)júc^)fiic,  a  monster. 

CDJocay,  ingratitude;  also  dis- 
esteem. 

(DJocobarac,  ungrateful. 

GOJocla,  dispraise,  reproach. 

C0joclá)te<yc9  infamous. 

CD;oco;dj)oU,  deceit,  jtreachery. 

(Djoco;!)  jjoUac,  treacherous  ;  50 
m;oco^nj;oU<iic,  perfidiously. 

(DJocomc^iD,  unjust,  unequal. 

CD;oca;neoiy,  a  donation,  or  pre- 
sent 

CD;obBa;b,  protection. 

CDJobcuajftt:,  a  whirlpool. 

CDJob-bujleab,  a  loatiiing. 

CDJob-bijflJjjim,  to  detest,  or  abhor. 

CDJob-búé/toicr,  negligence. 

CD^oboj,  a  knife. 

CD;0-fO;^)b,  impatience. 

CDJo-po;  j;be(Xc,  impatient 

CDjO-jmámoc,  lewd,  mischievous. 

CDjol,  a  louse. 

(DJol,  any  beast;  no;ól  b5;be,  a 
hare;  m;ol  mo/t,  a  whale;  nojol 
Cfiion,  a  moth ;  m;ol  ju;le,  a 
belly-worm. 

CD;olaba;tcac,  froward,  sullen. 

QQJolac,  brutish ;  also  lousy. 

CDJola^nneiXc,  thoughtful,  melan- 
choly. 

CD;olca;;te<icb,  a  soothing  (ht  flat- 
tering. 

CCJolcam,  to  flatter  or  soothe. 

CDJolcomiXn,  a  park. 

CDJolcíí,  and  genit  miolcujn,  or 
mjolcon,  a  ^yhouna. 

CD;ol;rco;teacb,  eloquence. 

Oí}OlfCújt)y  eloquent,  affeble,  cfe- 
bonnair. 

CDJoltoj,  a  fly;  nojolroj  leat<x;;i, 
a  bat 

QOjomc^fc,  a  lance,  or  spear. 

CD;oin(Xc2u)t:<x,  dishonest 

(JOjowuKAnt^ct,  dishonesty. 

0))Om^i,  scandal,  rq)roach;  from 
m;  and  mob,  and  therefore  to  be 
written  mjo^mob,  uncivility. 
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OOJomoun,  to  reproach,  or  revile; 
also  to  profane;  potivs  t^omo* 
Mm ;  bo  m;o-mob<x;t  majom  na- 
omca,  they  profaned  my  holy 
name. 

ro;oma;/);j;/),  diffidence,  mistrust 

CD;on,  appetite,  an  earnest  desire. 

(0)077,  a  letter. 

(D/Oii,  small,  little;  m;dn-3i;/ti)ejjr, 
small  cattle,  viz.  ^eep,  goats, 
&c. ;  WeL  man,  Gr.  fiivvo^, 
cUtice,  pro  fjuKpoQy  parviis,  and 
Lat  miniLSy  comparat  gradus. 

(Djonou:,  bowels,  entrails. 

(DJOiJOLc,  metal. 

CD;0i7á;;te,  impudence,  assurance. 

GOJo-n^jfteoc,  shameless,  impu- 
dent. 

0};o/iái7,  a  kid ;  vid.  xt^eMnfyn ; 
Wei.  myn. 

CDjOnarb/táliVcb,  ministering. — 
^or*,  I,  13. 

CDpnb/iiíbmaní?,  a  haggess,  or  minc- 
ed meat. 

(D;oncA,  oftener;  Bu/-  m;o/)c<i,  of- 
tenest,  comparat  of  m;njc. 

(DjOnB/tújjjm,  to  mince  or  crumble ; 
m;onBrtujTn;t  ;2ib  <x  ccobu;B, 
they  shall  be  dashed  in  pieceá. 

CD;onj^a;m,  to  gnaw. 

CDjOnn,  a  bell. 

(0;o/7/7,  the  head,  the  skull,  or  the 
crown  of  the  head;  ex.  bOK 
m;onn<x;B  /}<x  naom,  by  the  heaos 
of  the  saints;  hence  the  word 
xtijonn  is  adopted  to  signify  a 
holy  relic ;  and  hence  it  sigmfies 
an  oath,  or  solenm  protestotion 
made  Wore  God  and  man,  be- 
cause immediately  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  in 
Ireland  they  usually  swore  so- 
lemnly by  the  reucs  of  the 
saints;  ex.  tu7  fé  /)<x  monn^i 
he  took  his  oaUi,  or  litenul^,  he 
swore  by  the  relics ;  b/io;c-mjon- 
na,  perjury ;  m;onn-ft;ojba,  a 
diadem,  or  a  regal  crown. 

(Djonnci;5jm,  to  swear;  noc  bo  m;- 
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o/)/)a;j  fé,  which  he  swore. 

COjonnán,  a  kid. 

CD;on/7-ft<x/)/7,  a  short  verse. 

COjOnnuj^b,  vowing,  or  swearing. 

C0;on/7l<xcb,  gentleness^  mildness. 

CDjOnoyac,  morose. 

COpnaji^Cy  a  small  pitcher. 

CD;o/)/t^oj,  a  petty  king  or  prince. 

C0)Or)'fú)le^c,  pink-eyed. 

(X)}Ont<xn,  a  small  bird^  a  titmouse. 

O0;ont<xy",  mint. 

CDJo-pii;ftc,  inCTatitude. 

CD;0;ib<xb,  to  kill  or  destroy. 

CD;o/tb<x;Ue  and  n);OfiBi/;le,  a  mira- 
cle, or  wonder,  a  piodigy ;  it  is 
like  the  Latin  mirabile  ;  as,  mj- 
0ftb5;l;b  Óé ;  Lat  mirabilia 
Dei. 

CDJo^bijleOLc,  miraculous. 

0)jOfiuny  a  private  grudge. 

CC;o;<-  and  mjr,  a  month;  Wei. 
mis,  and  Cor.  iwiz.  We  find 
that  tíie  Latins  formerly  wrote 
inesis,  and  not  mensis ;  ex.  me- 
sibuB  X.FlcTus  vixity  et  Silvana 
cwn  Niciati  marito  vixit,  annis 
trUms  et  mesibus  duobus. — Vid. 
Fabretti,  pag.  106,  110.  And 
the  Spaniards  call  it  mese  ;  It 
mes. 

QOjOfdCy  the  plant  called  purging- 
flax ;  Lat.  tinum  catharticum, 

(OjOfiiftiXy  displeased. 

COjOfc^jfy  spite,  hatred. 

(X))Ofc<X)f€;^c,  spiteful. 

QOpfC^ji,  a  curse. 

00)Of^af,  grudge,  or  spite. 

CDjOy-Siii),  rough,  rugged,  hard. 

(0;o-f uajAnciXc,  restless,  trouble- 
some. 

QOjOfiip,  and  m;o;rú;;teacb,  mea- 
sure, mensuration. 

CD;otal,  metal. 

CO;ota;n;m,  to  displease. 

(i;^ot<X)tn)Om^c,  disagreeable,  un- 
pleasant 

CDJoca/tbac,  unprofitable. 

CDj0CUft<X/-<x,  a  bad  omen. 

C0;oc5t,  a  woollen  glove. 
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CO)]\y  a  part,  or  share ;  ua  ce;é/te 
mjftjb,  in  four  parts. 

(DJ/t,  the  top  or  summit  of  a  thing ; 
m;/t  bu;i;t<x,  superiority. 

(D;/te,  levity,  madness;  A/t  m;;te, 
distracted. 

COjfxeixnn,  a  portion  or  share. 

COJfié^fánt^,  unreasonable. 

COJftjajaltiX,  untractable,  unruly. 

CDJ-;tiájujl,  transgression ;  also  re- 
bellion. 

CDjftle,  a  ball  to  play  with. 

CO;/t/ta  and  mp/t^,  myrrh,  a  sort  of 
gum  used  in  embalmiag  dead 
bodies. 

COj/tt<x;l,  a  myrtle-tree. 

CDy-,  a  month  ;  vid,  mjOf. 

CDn<*eamnac,  agreeable,  adequate. 

OOjf^ecly  a  calumnious  story.    . 

(Djfjy  I,  myself;  <x  tixjmp,  pro 
^ta  m;y;,  I  am. 

Ci);/";iTD;n-be<x/tj,  bog-mint,  mentlui 
aquatica. 

COjfjmjfxty  foul  play. 

CO;/-ne<xc,  courage  f  ú/*  mó  mjf- 
ne<ic  ixja/-  m<xc/)<x;/",  tlie  most 
courageous  and  fond. 

COj^/iearrxxjl,  courageous. 

COjfte,  oin  rt)]fte  me,  am  I  the 
worse  for  it. 

COjép;/!,  weak.^ 

COjtjb,  ;^  nojtjb,  it  is  time. 

CO)i)f,  time. 

OOlj J,  the  point  of  deatli. 

COná,  the  plur.  of  becin,  women  or 
wives ;  bá  mn<xo;,  to  his  wife. 

CDn^lacb,  bashfulness,  effeminacy. 

CD/7;  J,  an  epitaph. 

CDÓ,  a  man,  abusively  written  moj 
and  mob,  nearly  of  the  same  pro- 
nunciation with  m5.  This  word 
mo  must  have  been  originally  in 
the  Latin  tongu^  or  lingua 
prisca  of  the  Aborigines  of  iSdy, 
as  appears  by  the  Iloman  woras 
homo  and  nemo  ;  the  former  sig- 
nifying a  man,  or  man,  and  the 
latter  no  man ;  in  whidi  words 
the  prefixes  ho  and  ne  are  added 
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to  the  substantive  mo^  a  man^  as 
signs  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive. This  word  mo  is  preserved 
even  in  compounds  of  the  Irish 
language^  as  in  the  compound 
word  liji-m,  abusively  written 
and  pronounced  lán-ma,  a  mar- 
ried couple^  Vxn  signifying  en- 
tire^ and  mo^  a  man ;  because  a 
married  couple  may  be  deemed 
only  one  entire  man,  or  one 
fleshy  according  to  tlie  Scrip- 
tural expression^  erunt  duo  in 
came  una. 

CDo,  my,  mine;  mo  c<xp<il,  my 
horse,  &c. 

COo,  greater ;  n;  huf  mo  na,  more 
than. 

CDoc,  early,  soon ;  jo  moc  <x;i  m<x;b;/7, 
early  in  the  morning ;  Lat.  mox. 

CDoc-<xba;b,  ripe  before  its  time. 

CDócb,  promotion. 

COoctr,  great. 

CDoctfiát,  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

CDoi),  a  manner  or  fashion ;  <x/t  <xn 
mob  fO,  after  this  manner;  t^jx 
mob,  beyond  measure ;  <Xft  mob 
5i/;i,  in  so  much  that ;  Lat.  modus. 

CDob,  work. 

CDob  or  mo^,  a  man ;  also  a  servant 
or  slave ;  Lat.  honio. 

CDoba;bea/*,  husbandry. 

CDobamujl,  or  m5ma;í,  mannerly, 
well-behaved. 

CDobamUcc,  mildness,  gentle  be- 
haviour. 

CDoban,  ;ie  mobna^B,  in  travail ; 
said  of  a  woman  m  child-birth. 

COob-bam,  a  plough-ox. 

COob-miXftjab,  a  slave-market. 

CDob/^ajne,  slavery,  bondage ;  writ- 
teil  also  moj^ajoe. 

(Oojixl  and  mojul,  the  husk  of  any 
seed  or  fruit;  to  mojlujB  mo 
jrúU  to  my  eyelid^ ;  also  the  ap- 
ple of  the  eye ;  also  a  cluster  or 
branch. 

CDojalloc,  full  of  husks ;  also  plen- 
teous. 
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(Doj,  written  for  mob,  a  manner; 
vid.  mob. 

ODoj<x;be,  a  husbandman,  a  churl, 
a  labourer,  or  slave. 

CDojbOftn,  a  remarkable  mounttdn 
and  river  in  T31ster. 

(Dot nOL,  a  salmon. 

CDoryajne  and  roc^ajnne,  slavery; 
bIso  fealty,  homi^. 

CDoju;b,  mocking;  pe<x^  wojajb, 
a  scoffer ;  vid.  maj<x;b. 

(D5;b,  plur.  m5;be,  a  vow,  an  oath ; 
m6;b  jeanmnújbeactiX,  a  vow  of 
chastity. 

COo;b,  pro  mejb;  as,  mo;b  mean- 
m<x/),  the  height  of  courage. 

CDojbe,  greater ;  <xcb  jr  m6;jbe 
be;  jmeabaft^an,  but  they  cried 
out  the  more. 

CD5;be,  ex.  mojbe  me,  I  am  the 
better. 

(D6;be<3Lc,  a  votary. 

CD5;beam,  boasting,  bragging. 

CDo;b,  <x  nioj  j,  abroad. 

035;bje<xU<Xb,  a  vow. 

C05jb;m,  to  vow  or  swear ;  also  to 
ascertain ;  as,  m<x/t  mo;b;b  bá;;tb, 
as  the  bards  make  out;  m<x/t  <i;t 
m6;b;5  ta  mojb  bamfa,  where 
thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  me. 

CDojbce,  devoted. 

CDo;  J,  le  mo;  j,  at  most. 

CDo;  je<xné<x;t,  happy  is  he ;  mo;  je- 
MéiXfx  peajt  bo  con^jfxc  on  la 
^0,  happy  is  the  man  that  saw 
this  dajr;  moj^eaneii;!  on  re, 
happy  IS  he:  it  is  pronounced 
munéft. 

CDo;l,  a  kind  of  black  worm. 

CDo;l,  a  heap  cast  up;  Lat  moles. 

CDo;U  and  mo;lle,  delay  or  stay. 

CDo;lr;/7,  dim.  of  molt,  a  hogrel. 

ODo;me;nt:,  a  moment 

C05;n,  a  mountain  ;  Lat  mon^ ; 
m6;n-m6/t,  the  long  mountain 
which  runs  through  the  countries 
of  Barret  and  Musgry ;  mo;/)  <xn 
maU<x;j,  a  high  mountain  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary. 
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CD5;n,  turf;  also  a  bog,  where  it  is 
cut;  genit  noonoi;  Wei.  maun^ 
turf,  fuel ;  poll  mon^x,  a  turbery, 
or  turf-pit. 

COojn-féu/1,  a  meadow,  i.  e.  moun- 
tain-grass ;  ^f  mojnpe<x;t<xjB,  out 
of  meadows:  it  is  abusively  writ- 
ten mo;íjé<3L;t.  N.  B.  This  word 
shows  that  the  Irish  formerly 
used  no  other  hay  but  what  grew 
on  coarse  or  boggy  grounds. 

CD6;nfe,  a  peat  pit,  or  turbery. 

Cpojfib,  an  ant  or  pismire. 

CDo;|teay<xb,  the  falling  sickness. 

CD5;;t-ceaftr,  justice,  clemency. 

COo;;té;y-,  haughtiness. 

CD5;;i-f:eafic<U7n<xc,  rainy. 

CDS^/i-jnJbéeiXcb,  magnificence. 

CDoj;t-mean<xmn<3Lc,  magnanimous. 

CD6;;t-meoiy<xjm,  to  magnify. 

O0Ójjxr)éjfy  great  streams  of  water. 

QJdjji'fQjf^c^jiy  seven. 

(Do;;iteab>  dregs;  <i/t  a  mO)j\t)h, 
on  its  lees. 

OOoj/ttéixl,  a  cripple,  or  lame  man 
or  woman. 

COo;;ite<xl  and  mojftteul,  mortar, 
or  plaster. 

OOojftteu/t,  a  powndmg-mortar. 

Q0O)fitjf,  a  mortise ;  also  a  tenon ; 
bii  mojntjr,  two  tenons. — Ea^od. 
36.24. 

CDo;yleal>a;t,  an  ethic  book. 

CDol,  a  congregation,  a  flock,  or 
number. 

CDol,  loud,  clamorous. 

CDol  mu;ll)n,  the  beam  that  turns 
round  in  a  mill,  and  sets  the 
whole  in  motion  by  the  means 
of  wheels  that  are  afl^xed  to  it 

CDolab,  praise. 

CDola^m,  to  praise ;  bo  molabaft  a 
jne,  they  commended  his  com- 
plexion. 

CDoUjm  0;^,  I  praise  God ;  Lat 
immolo  Deo,  I  praise  or  offer 
sacrifice  to  God. 

CDolin,  rather  moUu?,  a  small  hill 
or  brow. 
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O&olBtac  or  moltac,  praise-worthy. 

COolc,  fire. 

CDoljTiX,  great 

(Dole,  a  weather.  From  this  Cel- 
tic Irish  word  comes  the  French 
moulton,  which  is  now  written 
mouton;  Angl.  mutton^  Wei. 
moUu. 

QQoluac,  a  marsh. 

(Oolta,  praised,  extolled. 

Q06n)U;t  and  monxx/tac,  stately,  no- 
ble. 

(Don,  or  mm^  if  not 

CDon,  a  trick,  a  wile. 

CDo/7ab,  money. 

QOonab,  the  genit  of  mojo,  a  moun- 
tain; a  n)on<x;b,  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

OOonaj^jft,  a  monastery. 

COona;t,^  worL 

(Doi7<Xfica,  a  shop,  or  workhouse. 

(Do/ij,  the  main  or  crest  of  a  horse 
or  other  beast;  m07)j-jrteáb^, 
a  fine  crested  horse. 

CDonja/t,  roaring. 

CDonm<x;t  and  rouDbd/t,  murmuring, 
detraction. 

(Donud/t,  alas! 

CDoft,  great  in  quality  or  bulk. 
When  spoken  of  animate  thing^r 
it  is  put  after  the  substantive; 
ex.  pea/t  mo;i,  a  great  man,  or  a 
lusty  man;  capal  mo^,  a  big 
horse,  &c.  But  when  spoken  of 
inanimate  things,  it  is  put  before 
the  substantive,  as  in  tnese  com- 
pound words;  ex.  mo^-báloict:, 
arrogance;  mo/t-j;^!^)!), abomina- 
tion; Wei.  maur. 

COo;t,  with  a  substantive  plural  sig- 
nifies many ;  ex.  moft-lájte,  ma- 
ny a  day,  &c. 

(Do  ^océaeb,  rottenness,  oxTuption. 

003/iaj  Jjm,  to  magnify. 

CDofiSilta,  moral. 

(D&|talMcb,  morality. 

(D5ftSu7,  a  great  number,  a  multi- 
tude ;  mo/tSu)  md/i,  a  great  many, 
a  great  quantity;    Gr.  fiv^Mac» 
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ten  thousand ;  artd  fAvptovy  infi- 
nitum. 

CD6;t<xonac,  i.  e.  m6;i  eanteacc,  a 
great  convention,  or  assenibly. 

0}O;tc,  a  hog,  or  swine. 

QOOfXCy  great,  huge. 

C00f\c0)nx>,  or  ma/tco;nb,  a  fleet. 

CD5|t-c;iOjbeac,  magnanimous. 

CDo;t-CfiO;beacb,  magnanimity. 

CD6;tc^o;b,  a  highway. 

COojxC'fiXoi:,  the  falling  sickness. 

COo^cta;^,  corruption. 

CDo;i-cuá;/tt:,  a  grand  tour,  or  visi- 
tation of  a  kin^  to  his  subjects, 
which  was  anciently  practised  in 
Ireland;  or  of  a  bisnop  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  inspect 
into  the  state  of  their  ecclesiastic 
affairs. 

ÍD5^cu;bceac,  corrupt;  <x  cii;b  mo 
Cfteacta  mo/icujbte,  my  wounds 
are  corrupt 

OOo/iba,  great,  magnificent. 

CPo/tbact,  greatness,  majesty. 

CDo^bájl,  boasting ;  also  pride. 

CDÓftbájl,  an  assembly  or  conven- 
tion, a  diet  or  parliament ;  ro6/t- 
bá)l  Optoma  ce;t:,  the  parliament 
of  Dromceit  in  the  County  of 
Deny,  at  which  were  present 
■Cfobjim,  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
Cqlum  CjllQ,  Abbot  of  I, 

COo;tbál<xc,  proud,  vainglorious. 

flOo/i-pa^ftje,  the  main  ocean. 

CCOftrab,  corruption. 

CD6/ijft3ijn,  abomination. 

CDo/t-luiijj,  precious,  valuable. 

CDÓjvttíiiOfx,  a  lord  mayor,  also  a 
high  steward. 

C05;tm5;t,  JO  mo/tnoofi,  especially, 
moreover. 

ODo/imonta,  wormwood. 

CDo/itla,  devastations  by  fire. 

CDo/ttojl,  good,  pleasure. — Matt.  3. 
17. 

(Oojxiófxji^,  very  big  with  child  ; 
also  very  firuitnil,  plentiful.    • 

CDSftújjjm,  to  extol;   wojiirj^c^ji 
Ojuy  let  God  be  magnified. 
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CDS/tuj^b,  magnificence. 

CCo;iú<xb  and  mo;tu<xc,  a  mermaid, 
a  sea-monster;  Cor.  and  Arm. 
morktich. 

036f,  a  manner  or  fashion ;  Lat.  mos. 

OJo/*ac,  of  or  belonging  to  manner 
or  fashion. 

(VSroi,  a  moat,  or  mount. 

CDoc,  the  male  of  any  creature. 

COocac,  i.  e.  tó;icac>  fertile,  fruit- 
ful, pregnant. 

COot<x;j;m,  to  feel;  also  to  per- 
ceive, to  know ;  n;0/t  motaj j  me 
<x6/j^J<xn,  I  felt  no  pain;  njofx 
mocuJ5e<xb<X;t  <xn  cii)^,they  per- 
ceived not  the  matter. 

COotoijjteac,  sensible. 

CDota/1,  a  park;  motdfi  Cftotnn,  a 
tufl  or  cluster  of  trees. 

COotu  jabi  the  sense  of  feeling, 

CDoccat:,  a  he-cat. 

COuab  and  mu<x;b,  a  cloud. 

CDaab,  an  ima^e. 

CDaab,  the  middle  or  midst 

OOuoLb,  noble,  good ;  Wei.  mad. 

CDuiXb,  soft,  tender;  Wei.  medhal. 

CCaaba;m>  to  form  or  shape. 

00u<xbBlo/-5,  very  loud,  or  noisy. 

CDaab  ifta;B,  a  platform. 

COáal,ftietapofahill. 

CDuc,  a  swine,  hog,  or  pig ;  diminut 
mujdjn ;  Wei.  mochyn  ;  muc  |ta- 
ma/t,  a  fat  pig;  mac  a;njbe,  a 
sow  with  youns  pi^ ;  muc-nUa, 
an  echo,  i.  e.  the  pig  of  the  cliff' 
or  rock. 

COuc,  an  instrument  of  war,  where- 
by besiegers  were  secured  in 
their  approachmg  a  wall;  like 
the  Huteus  or  penthouse  of  the 
Romans,  covered  over  with  twigs, 
'  hair-cloái,  and  raw  hides,  and 
moving  with  three  wheels. 

COuc-iajne,  a  shelf,  or  (piick- 
sams. 

(Duc-m«;t<x,  a  porpoise,  tpuiuy  a 
sea-hog. 

CDuc,  smoke. 

OOucoi,  an  o^. 
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COúc<x;m,  to  extínguisli^  «mollier; 
bo  noúcab  an  te;ne,  the  fire  was 
quenched ;  noc  muc^f  baojjie  a 
f^j^jof  iXju/-  <x  m;Ueab,  which 
drowns  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition. 

OJucán,  a  chimney. 

CDiicna,  dark,  gloomy ;  la  múcna, 
a  day  of  gloominess. 

COacnac,  hoggish,  morose. 

CDucnaeb,  grimness,  moroseness. 

CDucfia;;,  a  gammon  of  bacon. 

CDuca;-j,  swine*s  grease. 

CDuixx  and  múbújab,  a  dying,  or 
perishing. 

COuba/tn,  an  ankle ;  bo  nea^c  u;  j- 
eab  muba^na;j  <XTay  bonniijbe 
<x  cOjT,  his  feet  and  ankle  bones 
received  strength ;  bo  Kab<X/t  na 
bu;;r;eaba  50  nujge  mo  m5 ja/t- 
l<xn,  the  waters  were  up  to  my 
ankles. 

COubla,  to  kill. 

0JÚ5<x  and  miijab,  destruction ; 
noc  bo  cúú')h  a  muja,  which 
was  lost;  té;b  fé  <x  miijiX,  he 
perished. 

CDaj<3i;nD,  to  kill,  to  destroy ;  also 
to  perish,  to  be  put  to  deatli ;  bo 
mi  j<xb  an  macfta,  the  male  chil- 
dren were  put  to  death ;  bo  mú- 
^<x;be<x;t  ;iib  le  paoBa^t  an  cloj- 
bjm,  they  destroyed  them  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword ;  nj  pDufp- 
ca;b  an  bl;  je,  the  law  shall  not 
perish. 

CDujá/tb,  the  herb  mugwortli ;  Lat. 
artemisia. 

OOajafiC,  ex.  muja/tt  muc  me;^  bj 
bo  ijie^tf'porcvm  pinguem  ipsi 
dedityB.  hog. 

CDuj^tajbe,  slaves;  fid  /tomab  mii j- 
(tajbe,  tfie  number  of  slaves  was 
mcreased. 

00u;ceaba,  (Có/tca-mu;ceaba,)  tlie 
ancient  name  of  a  large  territory, 
possessed  since  the  tenth  century 
by  the  Macneirys  of  Castletown 
Mac-Eniry,  extending  from  the 
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river  COa; j  to  the  hill  of  CDuUac- 
a-noj^,  and  Newcastle  in  the 
west  of  the  County  of  Limerick: 
it  comprehended  all  the  lands 
now  called  Claenglais,  together 
wilh  the  large  parish  and  district 
ofCasdetownMac-Eneiry.  This 
family  are  the  descendants  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Mahon,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  lOtli  century,  and 
elder  brother  of  the  great  Brien 
Boiroimhe. 

CDujcpéújl^  bacon,  pork. 

CDa;c,  sadness,  dullness. 

CDa;ce,  day-break;  a  mu;ce  lao;, 
at  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

COu;c;be,  a  swine-herd;  mu;c;be 
Q3;lco,  St.  Patrick,  when  a  boy, 
was  the  swine-herd  of  Milcon, 
king  of  Óala/i/iajbe,  or  the  east 
part  of  Ulster,  i.  e.  of  the  County 
of  Antrim. 

CDujcJneac,  a  low-lived  person,  a 
plebeian. 

CDu;pléb,  a  muffler. 

CDú)5;m,  to  fail  or  falter,  to  fall, 
to  be  defeated;  ex.  bo  muj^ea- 
baft  a  cof^  pao;,  his  feet  failecl 
under  him ;  bo  mú;jeab  an  cat 
aj/t  Cbonactrajb,  tlie  Conacians 
were  defeated  ;  bo  mujijb  a 
jean  jáj/te  aj/i,  he  fell  a  laugh- 
ing. 

COajl  or  ma jU,  delay ;  ma;U  é;;rbe- 
acta,  slowness  of  attention,  or 
defect  of  hearin;^. 

CDujIajbeacb,  an  ill  scent. 

CDu;leann  and  mujienn,  a  mill ;  ^ 
mujltjK,  in  the  mills ;  Wei.  me- 
liriy  Gr.  /uvAi},  a  mill. 

COijUe,  a  mule;  noc  fruaj/t  na 
ma;U;be  yan  Bj:i^;rac,  who  found 
mules  in  the  wilderness. — Gen. 
36.  24. 

(DajUeab,  to  prepare. 

COu;Uean,  a  little  bell;  TOna  mujl^ 
teannajK  oj/i,  with  golden  bells. 

(Du^me,  a  nurse. 

00u;n,  the  back;  a/t  mu;n,  upon; 
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^ft  bo  map,  upon  thy  back  ; 
Wei.  munug/u 

Wu)n  and  mujne,  the  thorn-tree; 
also  the  name  of  the  letter  CD ; 
also  a  bush  or  bramble. 

Qiu;nce  and  majncedb,  a  collar,  a 
torquis,  an  ornament  worn  about 
the  neck  or  arm ;  mujnce  djji  píi 
B/iáj<xba;B  n<x  íiúa/*al,  golden 
collars  about  the  necks  of  the 
nobility;  iMt 7nanica, 

COa;ne,  a  bush;  also  a  mountain. 
N.  B. — Several  particular  moun- 
tains in  M unster  are  called  by 
this  generic  name  of  a  mountain, 
as  are  several  others  by  that  of 
mojn,  another  generic  name  there- 
of; Lat.  mons. 

QOujneac,  thorny. 

CDSjnecb,  a  teaching  or  instruct- 
ing. 

CDujneal  and  mujneúl,  the  neck; 
bot  Aííjneíil,  from  off  thy  neck ; 
mujneál  na  lájme,  the  wrist; 
Lat.  monilcy  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  neck. 

ODiijnjm,  to  teach  or  instruct ;  mu;/?- 
fe  me  bujr,  I  will  teach  you ; 
/fan  búéa;j  bo  mú;nj::e<xr  m;;re 
ba;t:,  in  the  land  that  I  will  show 
thee ;  Lat.  moneo. 

CDu;nJjne<xc,  stout,  confident. 

flOu;n;/)  and  mu;n;jjn,  hope,  confi- 
dence. 

COu)njúj<ib,  possession. 

CDu;nme<Xfi,  hemlock. 

00u;nnrea;t  and  ma;nt:;/i,  men,  peo- 
ple, a  clan  or  tribe;  ún  mu;ntj;t 
bo  b;  na  raftjtab,  Ae  men  that 
were  witn  him;  mujntea/t  an 
/tjoj,  the  king^s  people. 

(Du;n^ab,  a  necklace,  a  collar» 

CDujnte,  taught,  also  teaching ;  as, 
Uicb  mujnte,  teachers ;  bajne 
beaj-má;nte,  a  well-bred  man., 

COuJntea/t,^  family,  people. 

OOujnteaftba,  kind,  friendly ;  lyjo- 
;tab  mtfjntea/tba,  a  familiar  spi- 
rit. 
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CDuJncea/tba/-,  kindness. 

CDiijnteom,  a  teacher. 

(Da;;t  and  mojft,  the  sea;  genit. 
ma/ia ;  Lat  mare^  WeL  mar. 

CDuj/tBleajab,  amazements 

(Duj/iK/tucb,  a  high  tide. 

(Daj/tcea/ttac,  or  ma;;tceáftbac, 
the  proper  name  of  a  man  very 
common  among  the  old  families 
of  Ireland,  and  literally  signify- 
ing expert  M  sea,  or  an  able  na- 
vigator. 

CDuj/tcoBlac,  a  fleet  or  squadron  at 
sea. 

00a;/ic/ieac,  a  wave. 

CDumca,  corrupted  into  CDu/ica, 
the  proper  name  of  a  man  among 
the  old  Irish,  and  literally  signi- 
fying a  sea-hound. 

CDu;;ieac,  a  sailor  or  mariner. 

CDu;/ieabac,  tlie  proper  name  of  a 
man,  signifying  a  mariner. 

fliujfteabac,  a  sovereign,  or  lord. 

COu;/tean,  a  woman. 

CDu;;teann,  a  dart  or  spear ;  also  a 
woman's  name. 

CDuj;tpeact:,afleet;  ex.  majftpeact; 
/^eacc  pjc;b  lonj  rte  ^ejncjB,  a 
fleet  of  140  sail  belonging  to  tlie 
Gentils,  i.  e.  the  Danes,  ccim- 
monly  so  called  by  the  Irish. — 
Vid.  Chron.  ScoL  ad  cm.  849. 

CDujftpb,  mu;;tj:;b  fé  me,  he  will 
kill  me. 

CDuj/tréaj,  a  frith,  or  narrow  sea. 

CDu;^je;lr,  a  mermaid,  i.  e.  jejlt 
wa^to. 

CDu;;ij)neac,  dull,  stupid. 

CDujjtTjnea;^,  stupidness. 

tUaj^j jp,  a  great  noise. 

CDa;^jTr;n,  a  burden,  or  charge. 

COu;;iJjjneac, '  burdensome  ;  also 
poor ;  fea/i  mu;/t; jneac,  having 
a  great  family  to  support 

CDajftn,  a  troop  or  com{»ny. 

CDu;;tn,  natural  affection. 

CCajftneac,  fond,  affectionate. 

CDujftneam,  an  overseer. 

C0a|;tn;57m  and  mu;;injm,  to  burden 
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or  load. 
(Dú^fwjn,  a  dearly  beloved. 
COuj^t,  riches. 

CDu;joc;tjt-m;otiipe,  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  territory  which 
in  latter  ages  bore  the  name  of 
COufCjip  )  pbl<x;ni),  extending 
from  the  river  Dribseach  to  Bal- 
lyvoomy,  now  in  the  County  of 
Cork:  its  chief  lord  was  O'Flamn^ 
whose  dynast,  or  tíxn^jfte,  was 
0'CD<iolF<xbu;l. 
ODujfy-Cft;é  J7<x  tt/tj-maj,  was  the 
old  name  of  the  district  which 
was  afterwards  called  COajfCfxji 
)  óbonaTÍLjn,  now  the  half  ba- 
rony of  Orrery :  its  proprietary 
lords    were    O'Donnecain    and 
O'Cuilenain,  both  of  the  Euge- 
nian  stock. 
(OujfCjxji'ltí^cji^,  the  old  name  of 
the  tract  of  land  which  lies  be- 
tween Kilmallock,  Kilfinan,  and 
Ard-patrick,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  the  ancient  estate  of 
the  O'Heas. 
<Du;rc;i;c  j^piiXji-fejiojon,  was  the 
old  name  of  the  country  about 
the  towns  of  Emly  and  Tippe- 
rary :  its  ancient  proprietor  was 
O'Carthaidh,  of  whose  stock  I 
am  not  informed. 
0)tí}p^j\yc  tj/te,  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  territory  now  called 
Lower  Orraond.     In  the  time  of 
Donoch  O'Brien,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land after  his  father,  the  great  Bri- 
en  Boiroimhe,  O'Donegain  (not 
the  above-mentioned)  was  chiet* 
lord  or  petty  kinff  of  this  CDa;y- 
c;t}é  C;;te,  according  to  the  an- 
nals of  Innisfallen ;  but  in  later 
.  ages  O'Dongaile  and  O'Fuirg 
are  mentioned  as  proprietors  of 
this  territory ;  and  the  Continu- 
ator   of   Tighemach    mentions 
O'Donegain,  descendant  of  the 
last  mentioned  of  that  name,  as 
Lord  of  Ara,  now  Duhairra,  aftér- 
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wards  possessed  by  a  branch  of 
the  O'Briens  of  ITiomond.  It 
is  referred  to  the  judicious  reader 
if  it  be  a  likely  story,  that  one 
Cairbre  Muse,  supposed  son  of 
a  king  of  Meath  in  the  ban- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  of 
whose  progeny  no  account  has 
ever  been  given,  should  have 
given  the  name  of  Muscry  to 
every  one  of  those  territories,  so 
widely  distant  from  each  other 
in  the  province  of  Munster ;  virf. 
máf  infr. 

COajfeSin,  laffi^  n<x  má]fe<xn,  the 
plant  primrose;  Lat  primula 
veris. 

00a;t:e,.mute,  dumb. 

CDujt,  or  mu;  J,  without,  on  the  out- 
side. 

CDal,  an  axletree. 

OOul,  a  congregation,  or  multitude. 

CCulabu/tb,  or  m<xl<xbúft,  dwarf- 
elder  ;  Lat.  ebulus, 

OOúlac,  puddle  water, 

CDulac,  a  sea-calf. 

CDulba,  a  sea-calf. 

CDulciin,  an  owl;  and  mulcA,  an 
owl. 

OOalcán,  cheese-curds  pressed,  but 
not  in  a  mould  or  cheese  fat,  and 
used  for  food  in  the  bu<xl;e;",  or 
dairies. 

COalla  and  muUo;,  the  patena  of  a 
chalice ;  ex.  bo  bftonn  fé  nouUa 
iima  50n  6/t,  he  bestowed  a  pa- 
tena of  brass  chased  with  gold. 
Fid.  Chron.  Scot,  ad  (m.\\  15. 
and  Tisher.  ibid, 

COullac,  the  top,  height,  or  summit ; 
mullixc  <xn  tjfe,  tlie  roof  of  a 
house;  mullajjen<x^lé;bte,the 
tops  of  the  moimtams ;  mallíin^ 
idem, 

CDalu/tt,  dwarf-elder. 

CDum<x;n,  the  province  of  Munster, 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Ire- 
land: it  is  sometimes  called 
le<xt-moj,  but  then  it  is  imder- 
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'  stood  as  comprehending  the  pro- 
vince of-  Lemster^  as  well  as 
Munster. 

(Dim,  urine. 

(Dun,  for,  for  the  sake  of;  Lat. 
propter;  mun  fdxi,  for  the 
diade. 

CDana,  unless,  if  not 

(Qunab,  instruction ;  Lat  monitum. 

OOúnam,  to  make  urine. 

WamXfx,  a  fact,  or  deed. 

CDanaca,  a  champion. 

COanhiXjx,  a  backbiting,  a  grudging ; 
roanabu/i,  idem, 

OOunj,  a  mane,  also  hair;  Wei. 
mung;  munjpjonn,  a  white  head 
of  hair. 

CDunloc,  puddle,  dirty  water. 

COunro^tc,  a  neck-cham,  or  torques. 

OOufi,  a  wall,  or  strong  bulwark; 
Lat  murus;  pa  mi^^fó  mot;je, 
within  the  walls  of  my  house ; 
Fr.  mur, 

CCu^,  many,  much;  Gr.  fxvpiov,  in- 
finitum, 

COajxiXc,  the  murex,  or  purple  fish.  • 

CDú^<x;m,  to  wall  in,  to  immure. 

COújxciXÓ,  sad,  mournful. 

COúftca/^,  sadness. 

OJu/tbaccin,  sea-nymphs. 

CDu/tj<xB<xl,  i.  e.  jabal-ma^a,  ah 
arm,  or  channel  of  the  sea. 

CDuft/tta,  successful. 

Wujijxuf^,  i.  e.  ftjá/-j  n<x  [moi/ta,  a 
sea-shore,  or  sea-marsh. 

(Du/i^anac,  a  subject 

CDuft^^OLnracb,  subjection. 

(DújxiiX  J-manacíi;/7,  otherwise  fDa- 
jntjjx  CDbanaciijn,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  territory  in  Connaught, 
which  was  the  estate  and  lord- 
ship of  the  O'Beims,  descended 
from  1oi)f\<xct<xc,  son  of  CDa;;te- 
abac,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  O'Connors  of  Connaught, 
who  was  in  the  12th  degree  of 
descent  from  Coca-CDojmebeojn, 
king  of  Meath  in  the  tburth  cen- 
tury. (TheOTallonsofClojon- 
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uabixc,  are  descendants  of  the 
same  íonHdccac.)  The  late  Co- 
lonel O'Éeim,  in  the  Spanish 
service,  cousin-german  of  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wharton, 
became  chief  of  that  noble  and 
ancient  family  after  her  Grace^s 
father. 

QOufxiajle,  rectius  moi/tcajle,  a  sea- 
flood,  or  tide. 

Oiuftcajbe,  or  ma;t<x;be,  seamen, 
mariners. 

CDu/tto^db,  the  product  of  the  sea. 

0)úf  or  ma/*,  pleasant,  agreeable, 
or  handsome ;  hence  perliaps 
muy^/tiXjbe,  i.  e.  ma/*,  pleasant, 
and  cjxjocy  a  country,  the  name 
of  several  districts  in  Ireland ; 
hence  rouj/*e,  or  maj^e,  beauty, 
bloom ;  also  prosperity. 

CDu;-b<x^b,  mustard,— Matt.  13. 3L 

C0úf^oXt<3iCt>,  watchfulness. 

C0u;r5<xm,  to  be  mouldy  or  musty. 

O0uf^<\n  and  mu;^ai}acb,  musti- 
ness. 

CDá^la;m,  to  awake;  cá  ba<x;/t 
mu)fcedl<Xf  mc*,  when  shall  I 
awake ;  mufoxjl  ^f  bO  coblab, 
awake  out  of  tliy  sleep. 

COu/^la,  a  muscle. 

(Dut,  any  short  thing. 

CDúcájbe,  mouldiness. 

Abte. — Having  not  had  time  to 
insert  at  the  word  mac  in  this 
letter,  some  family-names  which 
begin  with  that  monosyllable, 
sucli  as  theCDdc-u;bi;<,  corruptly 
written  CDaju;l);;i,  English,  Ma- 
guire,  theCDcxc-mitj-^iXmna,  Eng- 
lish, Mac-Mahons  ot  Ulster,  and 
the  CDac-^u  jBne,  or  Mac-Swynys, 
of  the  same  province,  families 
which  have  not  been  hitherto 
mentioned  in  this  dictionary,  we 
shall  therefore  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  two  former  are 
descended  from  CoUa-aa;;^,  king 
of  Ulster  and  Meath  in  the  year 
337,  and  that  they  were  pro- 
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•prletary  lords  and  possessoriB  of 
that  whole  tract  of  land  which 
is  now  called  the  County  of  Fer- 
managh^ excepting  some  terri- 
tories that  were  the  properties  of 
other  noble  families  of  the  same 
stock.  The  Lord  Baron  of  In- 
niskillen  is  the  chief  of  the  Ma- 

fuire  family.  Of  the  Mac- 
wynys  there  were  three  chiefs, 
all  descended  from  the  O'Neils, 
viz.  Mac-Swyny-Fanaide,  Mac- 
Swyny-Badhuine,  and  Mac- 
Swyny-na-Dtuadh,  i.  e.  Mac- 
Swyny  of  the  battie-axes.  The 
first  Mac-Swyny  was  the  stock 
of  the  two  ofliers.  A  party  of 
these  last  Mac-Swynys  made  an 
adventuring  excursion  into  Muns- 
ter  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
where  they  became  auxiliarj' 
troops  to  the  Mac-Cartys  of 
Musgry  and  Carbury,  and  ac- 
Quired  some  landed  properties 
deriving  under  those  lords  whom 
th^  served. 

ITie  Mac-Cartys  being  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  those  fami- 
lies, whose  names  begin  with 
Mac,  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
tfiis  place.  They  are  descended 
from  Oljol-olum,  king  of  Muns- 
ter  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  by  his  eldest  son  CojiX/)- 
mo/t;  their  ancestors  were  for 
many  ages  kinjK  of  Munster, 
alternatively  with  those  of  the 
O'Briens,  who  descended  from 
COfxm^c-CiXff  second  son  of 
Ol;ol-6lam,  whom  he  succeeded 


immediately  in  the  throne  of 
Munster.  In  later  ages  both  fami- 
lies reigned  at  the  same  time :  the 
O'Briens  as  kiujra  of  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Monster,  whose 
capital  city  was  Limerick,  whose 
arms  are  still  the  three  lions,  the 
true  primitive  escutcheon  of  the 
O'Briens ;  and  the  Mac-Cartys, 
as  kin^  of  South  Munster,  whose 
capital  was  Cork,  both  king- 
doms  being  separated  by  a  line 
extending  from  Dungarvan  and 
Lismore,  now  in  the  County  of 
Waterford,  to  Brandon-hill,  m 
the  County  of  Kerry.  The  Mac- 
Cartys  derive  their  name,  as 
well  as  their  descent,  from  Cáft- 
tac,  son  of  SaOftb/teatac,  wna 
was  srandson  of  CeallacSu)  Ca;- 

S;l,  King  of  Cashel  and  South 
lunster  in  the  year  939. — ^n- 
nal,  Innisfal.  It  is  to  be  noted 
tliat  this  Carthach's  second  son^ 
called  OOuj^eabac,  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Mac-Cartys;  and 
that  the  Mac-Auliffs,  m  Irish 
CDac-cimla;be,  were  the  only 
descendants  of  his  first  son, 
called  Cabj  or  Ca;j,  who  died 
king  of  South  Munster  in  the 
year  1124. —  Fid.  Annal.  Innis- 
jaL  This  most  respectable  fa- 
mily of  the  Mac-AuliflFes  are  for 
the  most  part  reduced  to  a  state 
of  misery  and  obscurity  by  the 
last  revolutions,  the  last  chief  of 
the  family,  who  died  colonel  of 
a  regiment  in  Spain  about  the 
year  1720,  having  left  no  issue. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  f^. 

I      fA  is  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet^  is  never  aspirated,  and 
is  rimkcd  by  our  grammarians  among  the  light  consonants,  called  con- 
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;rojneaba  é<x)^;tón)<x;  when  it  is  prefixed  to  ^  in  tlie  beginning  of  a  word 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  robust^  called  con^ojneaba  tcdnn^,  and  then 
both  letters  are  callea  nje<xt:<xl,  or  n;aral,  from  n;dt;<xlj  a  reed,  Lat 
aruTido;  it  is  called  nujn,  from  najn,  the  ash-tree^  Lat  fraxinus;  in 
Hebrew  it  is  called  ^^  from  the  sound.  It  is  often  doubled^  and  Úien 
sounds  strongs  as  ce<inn>  a  head,  lann^  a  sword,  teann^  strong.  But  a 
double  T)n  is  rarely  written  in  Irish^  a  little  stroke  being  set  over  the  letter 
instead  of  it,  thus  n  we  find  this  manner  was  familiar  to  the  Latins  in  an- 
cient times,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  some  copyists  and  engravers,  has 
made  many  words  dubious ;  for  they  often  omitted  n  where  they  should 
always  write  it,  as  clemeti  for  clemenii,  cojux  for  conjux.  The  Greeks 
in  lite  manner  omitted  v  in  some  words,  for  they  wrote  '0(>ri)<Ttoc  for 
HortensixiSy  and  FaXAta  Napfiovetna,  AovySovema,  and  l(nravia  Top- 
^ajcov€<Tia,  for  Gallia  Narbonensisy  Lugdunensis,  and  Tarraconensis. 
And  the  Latins  did  sometimes  insert  it  were  it  had  no  right  to  stand,  as 
in  conjunx  for  conjiix,  toHens  for  toties,  and  ouotiens  for  quoties.  Be- 
cause these  writers  and  en^vers  did  not  unaerstaind  the  little  bars  or 
strokes  set  over  some  vowels  to  denote  a  long  pronunciation,  instead  of 
whidi  they  wrote  not  m;  and  again,  when  those  bars  had  been  intended 
to  mean  n  or  m,  they  ignorantly  took  them  for  the  sign  of  a  long  syllable. 
And  indeed  these  mistakes  are  not  unusual  among  our  Irish  copyists,  nor 
can  a  language,  whose  histories  and  writing  depend  on  manuscripts,  be 
free  from  the  like  errors.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  letter  receives  no 
aspirate,  so  it  is  never  eclipsed  by  prefixing  any  other  letter  to  it  in  the 
beginning  of  words.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted,  that  the  letter  n  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  which  are  referred  either  to  objects  of  the  feminine 
gender,  or  to  persons  or  things  of  the  plural  number,  is  pronounced  dou- 
ble, and  very  nearly  with  the  same  sound  as  m  in  the  t  rench  Seigneur , 
or  n  in  the  Spanish  word  SeuTior  ;  and  tliis  double  pronunciation  m  like 
circumstances  is  common  to  the  three  consonants  I,  n,  ;t,  as  hath  been 
already  observed  of  the  I,  and  shall  be  in  like  manner  of  tiie  /t ;  thus,  for 
example,  in  the  word  nea/tc,  when  we  say  <x  nea^tt:,  meaning  the  strength 
of  a  woman,  the  initial  letter  n  is  pronounced  double,  as  it  is  in  the  same 
word  <x  ne<X;it,  when  it  means  their  strength,  and  so  in  all  other  words 
beginning  with  n  as  a  radical  letter. 
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^á,  nor,  neidier;  also  not;  ex.  na 
m;y^,  na  tufiX,  n&  j<xb/-a/7,  nei- 
ther I,  nor  you,  nor  they;  na 
tdCi)j\,  do  not  give. 

jMá,  or;  ex.  jan  5;t  na  <xjftj;ob, 
without  silver  or  gold. 

^lá,  than ;  nj  huf  m  na  J<xb,  great- 
er than  them. 

^<x,  in  his ;  mx  ajajb,  in  his  face, 
i.  e.  against  him,  i.  e.  jn  <x. 
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/via,  a  sign  of  the  genitive  case; 

ex.  a/t  <xj<x;b  n<x  nu;/-jeab,  upon 

the  face  of  the  waters, 
f^a,  a  sign  of  the  participle  of  the 

present  tense ;  na  liijbe,  lying; 

na  fajie,  sitting, 
f^lac,  whether  or  no,  is  not;  r)<kc 

hfu)l  an  b5ca;x  u)Ue  /tomab,  is 

not  the  whole  land  before  you ; 

nác  joctan  Bti/t  ma;j;;rb;fty-e  an 
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cJof'Cajn,  doth  not  your  master 

pay  tribute, 
^líic,  as  bea;   nác,^  almost ;    <Xf 

beaj  nác  ma/iKab   me,  I  was 

almost  killed. 
/M<xb,  the  buttocks. 
Naba,  nothing;  Hisp.  worfo. 
pI<Lbmaj/ibe    and    nabmcoma/tta, 

earnest,  an  earnest  penny, 
/^lablá^a,  formerly,  anciently ;  jon 

iD;o;ibú;lJbe  níijl  »CLbluj<x,  with 

other  miracles  formerly  wrought. 

Níibú;/i,  nature;  Lat.  natura. 

Nabá/ita,  natural. 

M<xe,  n<L;,  or  /7u;,  a  man  or  woman ; 
hence  na;-niin,  or  nujnán,  a  little 
man,  i.  e.  a  child  or  a-  dwarf.  Tt 
was  upon  the  latter  part  of  this 
compound  word  that  the  Latins 
formed  the  word  nanus,  a  dwarf, 
though  in  the  Celtic  it  only  sig- 
nifies small  or  little. 

^<xé,  01  naé,  yesterday.  It  may 
seem  singular  Uiat  the  Irish 
sometimes  say  <Ln  la  naé,  to 
mean  yesterday,  and  oin  a;ce 
noct,  to  mean  this  night,  though 
either  of  the  two  words  a;ce  or 
jioct  signifies  a  night,  just  as  <in 
la,  or  an  ;u,  signify  the  day,  or 
this  day.  But  the  French  use 
the  same  manner  of  expression 
when  they  say  au  jour-^hui, 
which  is  tJie  same  thing  as  the 
day  of  this  day,  for  the  word  hui 
signifies  day,  as  does  the  Spanish 
oy,  and  the  Irish  a;  in  the  word 
a/)  a;  or  a  n'u; ;  and  the  French 
carry  the  tautologj'  still  farther, 
when  they  say  lejour  (iaujonr- 
iVhuL  As  to  this  word  nae,  I 
can  find  no  aflSnity  for  it  in  any 
other  language,  no  more  than  for 
the  Irish  word  ;toe;;t  or  a  ;«xe;/t, 
last  ni^ht. 

^laeb,  dimin.  naeboj,  a  ship;  Lat 
navii- 

Na;b,  a  lamprey. 
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Najbe,  who?  which? 

/Ma;bme,  a  bargain  or  covenant* 

Na;biD-cean5la;m,  to  confederate. 

/^la;bm  na  bOftúma,  the  obligiition 
of  paying  the  mulct  called  bo- 
/iSma,  qd,  vid, 

f^á;l,  another;  peacb  nii;l,  ano- 
ther time ;  nájle,  idem  ^  peacb 
ná;le  bjojnay  dob,  alia  vice 
rara  virtus. 

N5i;l-béal,  a  bridle-bit 

p-lajmbe,  the  plural  of  nSimab,  foes, 
enemies. 

f^lájmbeana;^,  or  námbana^,  enmi- 
ty, hostility. 

Na;nbeai7,  or  nao;nbean,  valour. 

[^Jajnj,  a  mother;  n<x;nj  m6;t,  a 
grandmother. 

l<l<y)jie,  shame,  bashfulness;  a  ta 
T)<X)]\c  O/im,  I  am  ashamed. 

Na;/ie„  clean,  neat. 

)Mii;;teacb,  bashfulness;  al.  nKkj- 
jijjeacb. 

f^lá;/i;je,  more  bashful,  or  shame- 

J^á;;ijjjm,  to  make  ashamed,  to 
shame;  na  nii;/t;j  me,  do  not 
shame  me. 

Na;;tne,  sure,  certain. 

f^lall,  hither  ;  anonn  iX^uf  a 
nail,  here  and  there,  to  and 
fro. 

f>iall,  a  bridle  or  bit ;  caojab  eoc 
50  nallajb  5;;t,  fifty  horses  with 
golden  bitted  bridles. 

f^lallana,  the  time  past,  formerly, 
anciently. 

f^lallilb,  nallana,  nabluja,  and 
nallob,  formerly ;  Lat.  olim  ;  a 
nalliib,  or  a  nallob,  in  days  of 
yore.  N.  B.  The  letter  \^  is 
abusively  prefixed  to  all  these 
common  writings;  for  the  true 
words  are  allúb  and  ollob. 

Italia/-,  or  alia/-,  sweat;  a  nallay 
bájjte  jOf^f  ta  a/tio),  in  the 
sweat  of  lliy  brows  shalt  thou  eat 
bread. 

IMároa,  nSirmxb,  only,  alone;  md. 
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^láríxi  and  n^<xb,  an  enemy,  or 
foe ;  plur.  níi;mbe  arid  nájm- 
b;B. 

f^láiixibu^,  fierceness,  enmity ;  nSiiT)- 
banujr,  i^]{6j(?i. 

f^loio;,  a  man  or  person ;  nid.  rxxj 
and  majy  stip. ;  also  the  name  of 
Noah;  á/ic  /^<xo;,  the  ark  of 
Noah. 

N<xo;,  nine. 

f^i<xo;,  or  no;,  ship;  Lat.  navis; 
vid.  nae6  and  naeboT. 

/^Aójbe,  a  babe,  a  suckling.  This, 
as  well  as  nao;,  is  an  abusive 
writing  of  naj  or  r)a). 

N<3io;be<xcb<x,  the  golden  number. 

p<xo;be<icboi,  the  nineteenth. 

Nao;be<in&n,  a  babe,  an  infant. 

pao;beai7tacb,  infancy,  child- 
hood; 6m  nao;be<xntacb,  from 
my  childhood. 

^loio;bjbeab,  teac  noojbjbeab,  an 
hospital. 

^laojbp,  or  naoi-j)n,  an  infant, 
i.  e.  5;n  nao;,  the  offspring  of  a 
man ;  vid,  nu;niin.  This  is  ano- 
ther abusive  writing  of  mxj  or 

f^laojii),  the  plural  of  naom,  the 

saints;  nao^m  j:l<\jteam7)0i;;^,the 

saints  of  heaven. 
f<I<X0)mjn;b;m,  to  sanctify,  or  make 

holy.^ 
Nao^m;,  November. 
Noio;ii)-;o/^ab,  a  sanctuary. 
NaO)neal,  prowess,  chivalry. 
p1<X07teacb<x,  chief,  principal. 
I^liiom,  a  saint,  or  holy  man  ;  also 

sacred. 
JMoLOm-OLjt)^,    blasphemy    against 

the  saints  or  holy  things ;  ÓJa- 

ú,ycff    is    that    which    regards 

God. 
J^laom-ayi:;;reac,  blasphemous;  na- 

oii)-<xjé^/^eó;^,  a  blasphemer.  ^ 
f^laom-<i)é;ireab    and   n<xom-<i;é;- 

pm,  to  blaspheme;  rjaom-a;t;- 

nu jAb,  idem, 
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f^laomallújab,i.e.  nAOm-m<xUuj<xb, 
a  blaspheming,  blasphemy ;  also 
to  blaspheme. 

Al<xomm<xlla)5téO);j,  a  blasphemer. 

"^aom-cOj^/ieaj^Lb,  consecration. 

M<xom-jO)b,  sacrilege. 

^laomtd,  holy,  hallowed ;  as  ba;ne 
noomcoi,  a  holy  man. 

Ndomtacb,  holiness. 

f^úomíijjjm,  to  sanctify. 

^Idon,  certain ;  péúcb  naon,  on  a 
certani  time ;  la  núon,  on  a  cer- 
tain day. 

^1<xona,  pronounced^!  aendjwhence 
O'f^laena,  English,  0'Neny,the 
name  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  great 
O'Neils,  descended  from  the  el- 
dest son  of  \A)iX\  |^ldo;3júlúc, 
king  of  Meath'  and  supreme  so- 
vereign of  Ulster  and  Connaught 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  large  territory  of  C;- 
néal  f^laena  was  tiie  ancient  es- 
tate or  lordship  of  the  O'Nenys, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
as  they  were  the  proprietary 
lords  of  it. —  Vid,  the  Topogra- 
phical Poem  of  O'Óubajíijn, 
often  quoted  in  diis  Dictionary. 
CD.  CUÍijeojdjíijn,  author  of  the 
French  History  of  Ireland,  whose 
knowledge  of  Irish  genealogies 
was  very  shallow,  as  he  could 
not  read  the  Irish  language,  in 
which  our  genealogical  records 
are  written,  mentions  the  family 
of  the  O'Nenys  as  being  de- 
pcended  from  one  of  the  three 
brothers  called  by  the  same  name 
of  CoUa,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
king  of  Ulster  and  Meath  in  the 
fourth -century,  princes  of  a  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
O'Neils.  He  does  not  say  who 
of  the  three  brothers  the  O'Nenys 
are  descended  from,  (vid.  Hist, 
d^lrelandey  tome  1.  pag.  204. 
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note  marginaly)  nor  could  he 
have  alleged  any  authority  for 
such  an  assertion.  The  patri- 
mony of  the  O'Nenys  is  situate 
in  Tyr  Owen,  the  O'Neal's  coun- 
try, far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Orgialla,  which  was  the  territory 
of  the  descendants  of  the  three 
CoUixf.  The  ancient  lustre  of 
the  family  of  the  O'Nenys  is  re- 
vived in  our  days  in  the  person 
of  M.  O'Neny  of  Brussels,  Ck)unt 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Councillor 
of  State  to  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  Chief  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  Brussels. 

^aonm<x;i,  nine;  t/i;  naonma/i, 
twenty-seven. 

^^Of^^,  or  ncjOf^^Cy  a  snipe. 

Moo^aj/t,  an  inconstant  man. 

^<JiOf^ú)j\e^cX>y  inconstancy. 

Máft,  that  not;  n^fx  b'péjb^ft  léo, 
that  they  cx)uld  not;  or,  could 
not  they  ?  i.  e.  ná  oi^. 

f^líi/i,  shame ;  nj  ná/t  ba;t:  é,  it  is 
no  shame  for  you. 
aft,  good,  happy. 
<Xf\úb  and  niriob,  may  it  not  be, 
let  it  not  be;  ná/tab  olc  Ku^t 
txafiUff  may  not  your  journey 
be  unlucky. 

NiX/tb,  skill  or  knowledge. 

íM<x;iba;m,  to  know,  to  hd  skilled, 
id/*,  a  band,  or  tie. 
id/*,  death, 
id/*,  an  anniversary, 
iar,  now  Naas,  a  borough  town  of 
the  County  of  Kildare  in  Leins- 
ter,  and  formerlv  the  metropolis 
of  Leinster,  so  that  Cfijoc  ^lá;/* 
was  that  whole  province;   the 
ancient  femily  of  the  Mac-Mo- 
roughs  or  O'Cavanaghs  were  the 
hereditary  princes  and  possessors 
of  it,     iMáf  Ld;  jedn,  the  royal 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Lrinster :  it 
is  otherwise  called  iXf  Idjje- 
^n.  \ 

Ndrdb,  a  fair. 
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i1d/*db,  fame,  or  reputation, 
Id/'db,  noble,  famous. 
?d/*d/id;tedc,  a  Nazarite. 
|Níd/-c,  a  tie  or  band. 
/S(d/ic,  a  collar,  or  chain;  nd/x; 
6j/t,  a  gold  chain ;  mdb/td  n^)fCy 
a  chained  dog. 

ild/-c,  a  ring. 
Id/^db,  an  obligation. 
Id/-5d;m,  to  bind  or  tie ;  hence 
nd/^d;ce,  bound,  tied  down  to ; 
also  attached  or  devoted  to. 
id/^dj/te,  a  surety. 
id;^cd;t,  a  defence  or  fortification, 
'dc,  a  science. 

déd);t,  a  snake;  ndéd);t  njm,  an 
adder,  a  viper,  or  other  poisonous, 
serpent. 

Ndtdn,  noble,  famous. 

[Me,  dne,  yesterday  ;  tid.  ndé  sup, 
dnénáft,  whether  or  no ;  dne  ndfi 
/té;b;5  ^"  ^^^"^'  ^ásX  thou  not 
bargam  with  me. 

I^ledc,  a  spirit  or  apparition ;  táj- 
njj  i?edc  cujdm,  a  spirit  ap- 
peared to  me.  Note.  This  word 
18  a  corrupt  contraction  of  the 
word  nedii)dc,  a  heavenly  spirit, 
quod  vide  infrct. 

^ledc,  some  one,  any  one ;  dn  te 
Budjlped/*  nedc,  he  that  shall 
strike  any  one. 

jMedctd/i,  neither;  ex.  nedctd;i 
b;66,  neither  of  them. 

f^ledctd/i,  outwardly,  without,  on 
the  outside. 

1^1  edb,  and  genit  /7;be,  dat  n;b,  a 
nest;  bo  e;t;5  bá  i7;b  pé;n,  she 
fled  to  her  own  nest ;  Lat.  nidus, 
Wei.  nyth. 

NédU,  a  trance,  or  ecstasy. 

/MédU,  a  cloud ;  Wei.  mul.  Or. 

Médll,  noble. 

Mednobdo|dl,  safety,  security. 

/^ledmbdojdldc,  secure. 

^íedm.  Heaven ;  genit  njine,  Wei. 

neve.^ 
fiedmdc,  a  heavenly  spirit . 
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^  c 

^eaiT),  in  compound  words  is  a  ne- 

'  gative  preposition ;  neam-po/^ac, 
unstable,  wavering ;  neam;p;;ié- 

*  tfnta.  unrighteous ;  neam-bjaixji, 
ungodly. 

j^Ieamcujii,  apearl. 

Me<3Lri)aj;re,  terrible,  cruel. 

Meam  <xjte<Xiita,  unknown. 

'^eam  <xlac,  undefiled,  i.  e.  neam- 
y-alac. 

earn  altac,  smooth, 
►f  eaman,  a  raven,  or  crow. 
leam-bunÍLjtedc,  groundless- 

hi  earn  cnajdc,  without  knots. 

/^Ieaii)-cO)3;lt,  unthrifty. 

f^1eam-co;j;lte<xc,  profuse,  lavish ; 
also  open-minded. 

|^leam-co;mreac,  free,  generous. 

Neam-cOjfnjeallac,  ill-natured. 

Neam-cSmbdc,  negligent. 

Neoim-cOfi/iac,  unmoveable. 

J<lémcOj\]\u)he<xchy  immutability, 

.    steadiness,  constancy. 

^Team-Cftjocnac  and  nedm-cftjocn 
najjte,  endless. 

^e<xm-cu6ac  and  neam-cuBajb,  un- 
becoming, improper. 
Ííe<xm-ca;b,  poverty, 
ieoim-cujbedc,  poor,  indigent 
ieari)-cu;m/)e,  forgetfulness. 

f^leam-cuma^^^-jtc,  immixed. 

^leam;cú/t<xm<xc,  careless. 

Nc<^'i)b<3i,  heavenly,  holy. 

Neam-i>ljjceac,  unlawftil. 

Ne<xiT)-búc;iacb,  negligence. 

Neam-f  aU;^a,  unfeigned. 

f^le<xr!)-f:a;U;jeacb,     care,     vigi- 
lance. 

^j»m-jaft<xii)<x;l,  incommodious. 

Neam-^ean,  hatred,  enmity. 

JMeam-jldn,  impure,  unclean,  pro- 
fane. 

fieam-jlttjne,  impurity,  pollution. 

Neam-jniicac,  jonusual. 

NeAm-|n8tdc,  ictiq. 

J4em')ulmúji,  unskilfiil. 

]^eam-lOQbac,  blameless. 

Ncfxm-md[tl>cdc,    immortal  ;    bo- 
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^^  c 

/^eam-mboj,  bard,  impenetrable, 
^feam-mbúan,  transitory. 
Nedm-meaf  (X/ijtbact,  excess, 
pleam-motujab,  stupidity,  insen- 
sibility. 
^leam-nSdU,  an  anthem,  or  hynrn. 
/^Ie<xmoj7í7,  a  diamond. 
[^Ieam-p6;teamd;l,  sober. 
/^fe<xm-;reaym<xc,  inconstant. 

ileam-;^;ia;cean)ujl,  frugal. 
|edm-;rulmdji,  churiish,  morose. 
|eam-éaBd;ttac,  stingy. 
"  'e<xii)-td;iBac,  ineflFectual. 

e<xm-tdfiBu;be,  unprofitableness., 
ieam-to/tcdc,  unfruitful. 

eam-c;iocaj;teac,  unmerciful.     . 

^<xm-C;tuajUe<xb,  incorruption. 

^cdA-t/iudjUjb,  sincere. 
^leam-tUfiu;^,  diflBcult. 
N^am-ujfieaybdc,  not  poor. 
l^eam-uUari),  unprepared. 
Nleam-a;tc8;be<ic,  harmless. 
Nean,  an  inch ;  also  a  span. 
J^Cixn,  a  wave  or  billow.  t 

f^etjina^b,  a. nettle. 
J^eana;/^,thatbindeth;  ne^n^^fc 

or  /10  neana)y^,he  bound  ortied. 
Meant  and  /Teontoj,  a  nettle. 
Me<X/i,  a  wild  boar;  i 

\fea;tnd;m,  to  liken  or  compare,   i 
s^jed/tt,  gen.  n)j\t,  power,  strength.. 
Mea/tt<x;5;ro,  to  strengthen. 
sfeafttBa;!,  or  neafitaid/t,  strong,  i 
Med/ttUTdi»,  a  strengthening, 
^lea/-,  a  nill,  or  fortified  place.      ; 
Mea^,  a  weasel. 
^  vjea;^,  a  hurt  or  wound. 
A|ea/^,  noble,  generous. 
s}ea;^,  the  next;  an  m;0;ra  ba 

ned^d,  the  next  month.  ^' 

Nedf  d/7,  the  next  place. 
pledyT;,  an  ulcer,  a  bile;  nedf- 

^fty  idem, 
Sfed;^  just,  hoaeet 
Medtd;^!  m^oMÍlaii^ter. 
wféj^,  9  fight  or  batde;  abo  ft 

woUNiKt  l<«^ved  in.  battle, 
^ejbe,  MSn^. 
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]v1q;Uj/7,  a  small  cloud. 

|s|e;mb;i;  J,  of  no  weight  or  effect 

]Me;mj  or  nejm,  brightness,  splen- 

.  4our;  whence  ne;m)m  and  n)á« 
mújm,  to  shine  or  be  bright; 

.  henóe  ne^m,  and  genit  nejme, 
Heaven. 

I>iejm  and  ne;me,  poison. 

]>iejm,  the  same  as  neam,  a  nega- 
tive in  compound  words ;    ex, 

•  pejm-cjoncac,  innocent;  nejm- 
Fjftjnneac,  false, 

]>ie;iT)-ce<ilj<xc,  sincere. 

]>ie;m.ccjUe<xc,  rash,  foolish;  jO 
nejm-cejUjbe,  unadvisedly, 

]>ie;m-cjO/7,  disrespect 

7>}e)meab9  a  poem ;  also  a  science. 

]>}e;meab.  glebe-land;  qiuisin&^ih 
Jut,  holy  or  consecn^ed  land. 

)>íe7m.b;om<x;leac,  frugal,  sparmg. 

]>Je;metxc,  glittermg,  fining. 

í^e;m-eATlac,  bold,  confident 

]>Je;meb,  filth  or  dirt 

J^ejmjbeact,  the  same. 

]>Je;méjln;be,  micorrupted,  mivio- 
lated. 

J>ie;mj,  ants*  eggs. 

7^jm;m,  to  corrupt  or  spoil. 

J^jm-jomajDy  morose,  froward. 

^tejm-med/-,  contempt 

J^jm-meatA,  confident. 

^lejm-m;;rje<JLc,  sober. 

]^e^mne<xc,  sore,  aching ;  also  pas- 
sionate. 

fi^jm],  a  thing  of  nought,  or  in- 
valid ;  bo  cu/t  úft  DCjwn;,  to  an- 
nihilate. 

)Níe;mn;j;m,  to  annul,  or  annihilate. 

Nejm/Hi<x3&,  contempt 

)síe;m-jreapí)<xc,  inconstant. 

^lejm-^eapbacb,  inconstancy. 

ííe;ii)-te;é,.coW,  cool. 

Note.^The  above  negative  pre- 
fix ne^ri)  haHi.beeh  dumged  irom 
its  original  form,  Aedm>  by  our 
•  modem  gpmmarían^  in  order 
to  make  it  agree  in  compounds 
with  words  whose  fifst  or  second 
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letter  may  be  e  or  j,  according 
to  the  abusive  rule  of  coel  le 
coel,  &c. 
|^e;é,  a  fight,  battle,  or  engage- 
ment 

^íejte,  the  plur.  of  njb,  things. 

'  ^ejteariuxjl,  rdhl. 

vieamajn,  madness. 

>temA/7,  a  vulture,  or  Royston  crow* 

Meo,  and. 

>íe5c,  good. 

>ieo;b,  bad,  naught, 

NjeojV,  pl«  of  neul,  quod  vid. 

Méul,  a  cloud ;  genit  nejl,^  and 
plur.  néo;l,  or  néulca;  néalta 
búba  n<x  bojbce,  the  dark  clouds 
of  the  night. 

|vléul,  light,  a  glimpse  of  light ;  bo 
con<X;tc  neul  jia  t:jne,  I  saw  a 
glimpse  of  the  li^ht  of  the  fire ; 
neul  z/té;/)e,  a  little  sunshine ; 
n;l  neul  ;t<xb<x;;ic  ajje,  he  does 
not  see  a  wink. 

]>léul,  a  fit ;  neul  tjnn;/-,  a  fit  of 
sickness;  neul  Bujle,  a  fit  of 
madness;  tá;mnéul,  a  trance; 
pl.  neulta, 

JMeul,  a  star ;  neultajb  njme,  tha 
stars  of  Heaven. 

]>léulab5jft,  an  astrologer. 

JMeulpufttCLb,  slumbenng. 

J^ijebal,  a  reed ;  also  the  name  of 
the  double  letter  nj,  otherwise 
called  njatúl. 

f^y  not:  one  of  the  Irish  nega-» 
gatives,  and  the  most  common 
of  all,  like  the  Latin  non;  it  is 
never  used  in  compounds;  r)j 
rejb;^,  it  cannot  be ;  n;  be.  it 
IS  not  be ;  Groth.  ni  and  nih,  Jj/L 
ne  or  ni,  Gr.  vc  or  vl,  Goth.  niw> 
neque.^  V 

]>J;  or  n;b,  a  thing ;  jac  n;b  fni.^ 
mf,  every  thitig  ffiat  creepeth ; 
plur.  nejce;.  ne;te  wlma^be» 
earthly  thingis. 
^  ]>ij<x,  a  sister's  son. 

]>i;<xb>  a  champion ;  77;<3Lb,  or  njd 
Tj^jfc,  miles  totqwUu9y 
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'^I;abd;•  and  /r/txbcu;-,  valour,  bra^ 

very. 
N;<xl,  a  soldier  or  champion, 
rljal,  a  letter. 

pÍAmújm,  to  shine,  to  be  bright. 
ííjAmba,  pleasant,  bright;  njarixx- 

mjl,  idem. 
tij^mbact,  brightness, 
^b,  for  jnjb,  tney  make. 
4jib,  manslaughter. 
^Jbe,  time. 

ijj»  or  /?;,  a  daughter,  also  a 
niece;  ex.  (Dá;;ie  n;|  Coma;/", 
Mary  the  daughter  ot  Thomas; 
hence  ma;;ie  n;;  Oh;<;ajn,   nj 

EejU,  Marv  the  daughter  of 
rien,    of   Neill,    i.    e.    Mary 

O'Brien,  or  O'Neill ;  hence  nj- 

Tjn,    corrupted    into    ;nj;n,   a 

oaugliter.  The  Welsh  have  nfeA, 

and  the  Cornish  naith,  for  niece. 
I^JJW,  to  wash;  njjpb  /-Jab  d 

neuba;  je,  they  shall  n^ash  their 

clothes. 
ffjpp,  soap, 
^l,  IS  not ;  njl  fé,  he  is  not     It 

is  a  contraction  of  nj  ipx]l ;  vid. 

r;ljm,  or  px]l)m. 
'^jljm,  to  be  wanting,  to  be  absent, 

Í.  e.  n;  fjljm. 
Njm,  a  drop. 

fijmjljC,  strong,  imoregnable. 
j^m,  to  do,  to  maKe ;  «jme  /-jn 

bo  njmfe  o/ibujab,  wherefore  I 

make  a  decree, 
'^jii),  bitterness,  sourness ;  jan  njii) 

Sdn  nDd;c;m,  without  sourness  or 
actuiess;  hence  i^jmneac,  testy, 
peevish. 
J^}m  and  nejrn,  poison ;  dtdjjri,  or 
udCd;;i  njme,  an  adder,  a  viper ; 
•    any  poisonous  serpent, 
f^jme,  or  nejme,  genit.  of  f^leam. 
Heaven ;    mSjdct    n/me,    the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 
|>ijTOnedc,  poisonous,  mortal ;  also 

peevish,  passionate. 
|4jí7,  an  image. 
t^)^Z)l^}  sore,  sick. 
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f^J^f^h  one  who  interrupts  ano- 
ther s  discourse. 

fijobd,  real. 

Njombd,  bright,  shining. 

pljomdm,  to  shine,  to  glitter. 

fipmiXfy  brightness. 

J>1;om/^do;lte,  scattered  or  disr 
persed. 

^l;on,  or  nujn,  the  ash-tree;  hence 
the  name  of  the  letter  f»}. 

H)On,  a  wave. 

fnjon,  a  letter. 

Njo/7dc,  catchin)^ ;  also  forked. 

pl;ondc,  agreeaWo,  pleasant. 

f^jondc,  party-coloured,  speckled* 

f^jondb,  a  prey  or  booty. 

jMjondjm,  to  prey. 

fijofy  on^O/-,  from  below,  up ;  bd 
b/ij/^db  d  n;o/*  tOjbftedcd  ^n 
djjejn,  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  broken  up. 

J^jp/'dm,  1  would  not  be ;  t^fp/^m 
condj/iclejt  d;;t  crie;c,  I  would 
not  be  always  destropng  or 
plundering  my  subjects;  Lat. 
non  ipse  essem. 

jMJft,  or  n;Ofi,  i.  e.  nj  d;t,  or  nj  /to, 
comes  before  verbs  of  the  preter 
perfect  tense  of  the  indicative 
mood ;  ex.  njft  6ud;t,  he  struck 
not.  When  it  has  bu  after  it,  it 
has  an  adjective  or  participle 
coming  just  after  them,  and  then 
comes  the  substantive  if  it  be 
not  understood ;  ex.  n ;;t  ha  lá;- 
b;;t  me,  I  was  not  strong ;  njp, 
hu  tojcd  dn  tedc,  the  house 
was  not  built.  It  sometimes  has 
a  pronoun  afl«r  it :  njfi  bu  leo  ;, 
she  was  not  theirs;  nj/t  is  some- 
times written  n J  ;i6 ;  ex.  n;  /to 
BSdjl,  he  struck  not. 

jNjJy  is  sometimes  written  (or  njf, 
m  the  above  diflferent  manners  of 
using  it. 

|s1j/^,  a  wound ;  the  gen.  of  iTedy, 
quod  vid. 

1^1  ;r,  or  n;b,  manslaughter ;  also  a 
battle  or  engagement. 
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^1 0 

]sl;uj,  i.  e.  ú/Tjuj,  to-day;  ratlier 
<U7  u;,  or  a  n'a;,  yi/.  rwi.  «wp- 

fid,  nor,  or;  no  50,  until ;  no  juft, 
until  that;  no  xu/t  ojl  y-J  art 
leanaB,  until  she  had  nursed  the 
child;  no  jo  y-Cfi;o;rpa  fé  éu, 
until  he  destroy  thee. 

]>Jo,   this    particle   was  anciently 

^  used  instead  of  bo;  ex.  no  Buá;- 
Ijf  me,  you  struck  me. 

]>Í5,  new;  Lat  notfus;  no  <X)/tm, 
new  arms,  nova  arma  ;  no-mob, 
new  fashion;    I^t.   f^avus  ino- 

NpBa;b,  time,  season. 
Noc,  which. 

J>Ioc(X  and  nocab,  ninety. 

jMocb,  rather  nocc,  nigfit ;  d  nocb, 

,    to-night;  Lat.  7iocte, 

]^1ocbá;j;m,  to  make  naked,  to  un- 
cover, to  strip  or  peel ;  bo  nocb 
fey  he  peeled ;  na  nocbu;j  Baft 
cc;nn,  do  not  uncover  your 
heads ;  ama;l  nocbar  /^txn  le<x- 
Bajfi,  as  the  old  booKs  discover ; 
bo  nocb  fé  me,  he  hatli  stript 
me;  nocbu;m  b;B,  I  explain  to 
you. 

]>1ocba;3e,  or  nocbaj  jce,  naked. 

]>iocta,  open,  discovered. 

]>iob,  an  abbreviation,  a  difficulty ; 
lat.  nodus. 

]>í6b,  as  nob  leixt,  observe  or  take 
notice;  iMtnota. 

]>1obajfte,  an  abridger. 

|vlob<ij;teact:,  the  method  of  using 
abbreviations. 

]v]6bajm,  to  understand;  also  to 
make  a  league  or  confederacy. 

]v]ob,  noble,  excellent. 

]Níoblaj,  Christmas;  Gall,  noel; 
derived  from  natalitia. 

T^oefte,  a  seaman,  a  mariner. 

]^o;B;j;jr,  ordure  or  dung. 

fid)h)feúc  and  n6;Bjy^,  a  novice. 

jNjoin,  noon,  or  tlie  ninÁ  hour  of 
tJie  day  according  to  the  Roman 
calculation  of  the   day;    tjuni 
norxk,  noon  time. 
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]>46;n-b0ftca,  an  eclrpse  of  th* 
sun. 

]vlo;n-/teAlt,  the  evenhig  star. 

^Ójf  and  no/*,  a  manner  or  cus- 
tom ;  nojf  ^Z^Í  bcixcbd,  car- 
riage and  behaviour;  Lat.  mos* 

fiojfy  noble,  excellent 

Jvlojt,  anojc,  a  church,  or  congre- 
gation. 

J>io;teac,  noble. 

J>ionn,  <x  nonn,  beyond,  on  the 
other  side ;  <x  nonn  <LXur  <x  nalt, 
to  and  fro,  hither  andthither.    * 

^Ofy  a  fashion,  manner,  or  cus- 
tom ;  bo  no;"  an  ceb  mobo,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  former  manner; 
bo  no;"  fpy  thus,  even  so,  after 
that  fashion;  bO  no;^  na  najle 
cineaboc,  after  the  manner  of 
all  nations ;  Lat  mos  ;  pL  nSf  a 
and  nO;-a)B. 

Jvlo;",  knowledge. 

]Ni|o;^<x,  now,  at  present;  a  nO;-<X, 

now,  at  this  present  time. 
M6;pajT)m,  to  enact,  or  approve,  r 
Motú,  aÍ8co\-ered. 
nIucl,  strong ;  bo  tftojb  y-e  fte  n;íiá 
núoi,  he  encountered  a  strong 
champion. 

J>iiia,new ;  núa  éabac,  new  clotliesrl 

l^luacoUa,  astonishing. 

]Nlii<xcO;i,  or  nobcu/t,  a  companion^ 
a  bride,  or  bridegroom ;  re  an 
aju;-  fCm^QUt^  leat,  I  wish  you 
])rosperity  and  a  happy  compa- 
nion, (wife  or  husbanu.) 

]s}uacojn;reac,  a  harlot,  qr  pro^ti^ 
tute. 

JMuab,  new.  Tliis  word  is  often 
set  before  its  substantive,  and 
joined  to  it ;  nuab-^ajU,  the 
new  English;  núab-j:;ajnaj;"e, 
the  New  Testament;  núab-olof, 
new  oil.  Tliis  word  is  some^ 
times  written  nuab,  but  alwys 
pronounced  nob;  Lat.  fiovtm^ 
and  Gr.  v«ov,  new ;  Wei.  nevydky 
and  Cor.  notoydh, 

|Níua;cteacb,  news,  tidings. 
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^Ut3i;b-»péjji;be,  a  novice. 
7>íud;b-íi)Jljb,  an  untrained  soldier. 
]sjudjly    a   roaring,    or    howling ; 

nudjl  <xn  le5|n,tfie  roaring  of  the 

lion. 
f^aajljm,  to  howl. 
]>iuajji,  <x  nua;/t,  when ;  6  nudjft, 

seeing  that. 
]>taaU,  famous,  noble. 
■jSudU,  lamentation^  mourning, 
^udll,  an  opinion. 
f^aúll  jon  x<xo;,  a  true  saying. 
T^iudUab  and  ualtab,  howling,  or 

roaring. 


^I  It 

'  >f uallpi/ttoc,  howlingf  roaring. 
NudlljuBa,  iflk//i. 
>iuaU/-ann,  noble,  generous. 
^uoiman6;/t,  embroidery. 
NíuaWjj,  heaven. 
^uJbjbpecLcb,  a  lone  journey. 

yo,  hitherto;  jo  nuj^c  mo  Mi^, 

until  my  death. 
^Iu;rT)jft,  number. 
|síujmj/t;íij<xb,  a. numbering. 
J>iu/7a,  himger. 
f^unn,  <JL  mnn  )f  a  nail,  to  and 

again ;  vid.  nonn. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  0. 

0  is  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  die  fourth  vowel  of 
the  denomination  of  ledton,  or  broad  vowels,  and  is  therefore  used  in* 
differently  with  <x  or  u  in  old  Irish  manuscripts,  and  in  some  words  by 
the  modems,  as  beo/i,  beoL/i,  or  beun,  a  tear;  Lat.  lachruma.  And  we 
find. that  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Dorians,  did  change  their  av  into  w, 
as rpu}fia  for  Tpav/na,  a  wound;  oiXa^  for  avXa^,  a furrrow.  The  Latins 
anciently  wrote  cooa  for  catida;  plostrum  for  plamtrum;  lotus  for  lau- 
tu8y  &c.  In  the  Latin  we  also  fina  a  written  for  o,  as  from  creo  is  formed 
creavi  and  creatum  ;  and  u  has  been  sometimes  taken  for  o,  as  funics 
iorfontesjfrundes  for  fr(mdeSyfretu  (oxfretOy  Acherunte  (or  Jc/ieronte, 
&c.  In  Lucretius,  Plinius  says  that  some  states  of  Italy,  particularly  the 
Unibrians  and  Thuscans  did  not  at  all  use  o,  but  alwavs  wrote  u  instead 
of  it  This  letter  is  sometimes  short  and  sometimes  long,  and  therein 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  ai  and  o.  It  is  the  prepositive  vowel  of  the 
diphthong  5;/t,  so  called  from  o)/t,  the  spindle-tree,  vulgo  ceo/tuf  ,  Lat. 
evonymus;  and  we  find  this  diphthong  in  the  Hebrew,  as  Heb.  *u,  Lat. 
gen^/.asalso  among  the  Grecians, as  kocXovj  icoivii,  Lat  coslumycoena. 


o6 

0,  from ;  o   cataj/t   to   caéa;/i, 

from  city  to  city ;  a£o  whence ; 

ex.  5  nab<x^ta;i,  whence  is  said. 
0,  an^  interjection  common  to  the 

Latins,  signifying  alas !  woe  is 

me  I 
0,  seeing  that ;  d  ta;m^  seeing  that 
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I  am ;  Ó  conniJijfiC  me  bo  ytajf, 
since  I  have  seen  your  counte- 
nance. 
O,  Ml  ear;  Gr.  ovc>  auris  ;  hence 
oball,  deaf,  from  o  or  65,  an 
ear,  and  bait,  dull.  It  is  some^ 
times  abusively  written  aball, 
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.  and  often  uball ;  ex.  mo^  ftc 
/)5  na  be;;iBe,  i.  e.  mo  clioi;ra 
;te  clátt;-  ntX  me;b/te. 

Oba  and  o6u;n,  a  river ;  ri/.  C7tt- 
t?er.  de  Germcmia  Antiqua^  pp. 
638  and  694;  hence  the  Celtic 
name  of  the  Danube,  viz.  óíin- 
oa,  or  O^-oGdy  signifying  the 
bold  river. 

OhiXh,  a  denial,  a  refusal ;  n;  é;u- 
ifi^jnn  obob,  I  should  not  re- 
fuse. 

Oboi)m>  to  refuse  or  deny ;  bob  jf^^ 
c<yi,  he  refused  battle,  or  giving 
battle. 

Qbajnne,  swiftness,  hastiness. 

ObcLj/i,  work,  labour;  Lat.  opus, 
operU. 

Oba;;yj;m  and  oba;;t;ajab,  to 
wort  or  labour ;  Lat.  operor. 

Obxxjftjjc^,  and  contracte  obfia;;- 
te,  worked  up,  handled  with  art. 

Obdnn,  quick,  soon,  nimble;  jo 
bobijinn,  quickly,  soon,  presently; 
also  hasty  or  rash ;  nOi  h)  ob<xn/i 
le  bo  Beul,  be  not  rash  in  speech. 

Obela,  open ;  ^o  fgojltf)^^  clocci, 
úTur  bo  Babd/t  na  bdjbnajcce 
obeld,  the  rocks  were  rent  asun- 
der, and  the  monuments  laid 
open. — Z.  B. 

ObiW,  or  ucxBan,  and  sometimes 
writteii  omoin,  fear,  dread,  (error; 
Gr.  Ao^ovymetus;  ex.  a/t  jriSib, 
U/t  ooixn,  na  <kji  jraac :  ná  be;;i, 
(b)  tó  B;te;teíim  neamlúat :) 
b;te;c  ná;i  co;^,  <x  Óbonca,  ba- 
it :  <xirt  comtdjB  ó;yt  no  a;ftj;ot: ; 
íiteraílv»  do  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence for  love,  tor  fear,  nor  for 
hatred;  let  your  judgment  be 
deliberate,  i.  e.  not  precipitate  ; 
Donogh,  pronounce  not  an  un- 
just sentence  for  presents  of  gold 
or  silver. 

Obo,  an  interjection,  O  strange! 
proh! 

Oc,  a  poet;  jnnjljb  oc,  a  band  of 

pOiStSi 
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Oc&jb,  business,  an  occasion. 
OcxJL/*,  and ;  often  written  for  oca/*, 

or  d^Uf . 
Ocd;^,  mterest,  or  an  annual  rent ; 

the  same  as  Jocu/*,  payment. 
Oc  and  ac,  oh!  woe!  alas!  Wei. 

oc/iy  and  fielff.  ach, 
Ocb,  or  ucb,  a  bosom,  the  breast ; 

bean  hocba,  the  wife  of  thy  bo^ 

som ;  Ixxn  a  bocbd,  her  lapful ; 

Ocb  I2i;b;;t,  ocb  la;,  a  strong 

breast,  a  week  brea^ 
Ocbac,  good  deliver;^  of  speech  ; 

a/-  feixfxp,  a  ocbac  na  a  fOj- 

lujm,  his  delivery  suqpasses  his 

learning. 
Ocbiiacab,  adoption. 
Ocfta,  shoes. 
Oct,  eight;    Lat.  octo,  and  Gr. 

oicr<i>. 
Oct:iT)ab,  the  eighth ;  Lat.  octavus; 

an  toctmab  ca;b;b;ol,  the  eighth 

chapter. 
Octmojab,  eighty. 
Ococ,  a  shower. 
Oc;tac,  hungry ;  b)j\  ji)on  an  to- 

Cftac  a  pojma/t  /?^'  ^^^  ^^® 

hungry  eateth  up  his  harvest. 
Oc;ta;r,    hunger ;    ocftay%    idem ; 

pea/t  oc/ta;r,  a  hungiy  person. 
Oc;ta;riin,  a  glutton. 
Oc/^u/*,  hunger. 
Ob,  from  thy ;   <5b  po/tb;tonnu;B, 

from  thy^  loins,  i.  e.  Ó  bo. 
Ob  and  o;b,  music. 
Ob,  the  point  of  a  spear,  the  sharp 

end  ot  any  thing. 
Obafi,   pale,   wan  :    written    also 

Oba/t5u7,   the  plant  cow-parsnip; 

Lat.  sphondylium, 
Oba/tac  mallac,  deviPs  bit;  lat. 

succisa. 
Obm5y,  respect,  homage. 
Obmo^c,  respectftil,  dutiful. 
Opf  ;ia;beac,  a  Druidish  priest  * 

Iilerally  an  offerer. 
Opp/tii;l,  an  offering,  or  oblation.  ^ 
Ofp/tilajm^  to  offer ;  bo  opp;i^lab 
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.  ún  jóbbj/tt  joiajrt  an  <\  fon,  the 
jiurií  oblation  was  offered  (to 
God)  for  Itim- 

0;,  youti;ai ;  <xn  rao/*  5;,  the  chil- 
dren» or  youth;  05  ]f  <ij^fiX, 
young  and  uld  ;  ^n  n<yQf  03  j  our 
little  ones. 

Ojacb,  youtk 

Ojiijn  and  ojSinac,  a  youth,  a 
young  man, 

Ojdm,  the  occult  manner  of  writing 
used  by  the  ancient  Frish, 

Oj^andcti,  youth  ;  oja/irdéb,  t/cm. 

O^bah,  a  territory  in  the  County 
of  Meath,  which  anciently  be- 
lotiiicd  to  the  O'Hea^. 

0|,  the  ear;  vid^  0. 

OXi  whole,  entire  ;  jo  ííoj,  entirely. 

O5,  a  virgin ;  |ien,  ój;e,  or  hó^<k ; 
iXn  ZÚJ  jró-motta,  the  Virgin 
most  renowned- 
Ox  _and  ojba,  ]3Ure,  sincere* 

Oxbacb,  virginity. 

Oxl^o,  a  servantj  a  yonth ;  also  a 
soldier, 

O'^l^éúff  slavery,  servitude;  also 
a  servile  kind  of  verse  used  in 
irish  in  imitation  of  the  pure 
kind  of  dans  or  verses,  but  is  not 
confined  to  tlieir  strict  rules, 
with  regard  to  true  correspon- 
dance  or  true  union, 

0'^lof^<i]ny  a  tad -pole, 

Ojmd;\r,  a  heifer,  a  young  beeve. 

Oj,  ajj  or  ao;,  a  sheep. 

Ojb/te»  i,  e.  obdjnjie,  quickness, 
suddenness. 

0 ;  b  jb J  ohedien  ce,  su  btn  i  ssi  on . 

0}h}\]^}m,  to  work,  to  cause  or 
effect,  to  operate, 

Ojhpj^^f  wrought. 

0)t;iJ5te5j;t,  a  workman,  a  la- 
bourer. 

Ojíi;i;í/jab,  oi^  opemtton- 

Ojct  mjf  October. 

O^an,  love,  tenderness. 

0;i)e,  a  teacher,  also  a  foster- 
j^ther;  ojbe  f:M)f}hjt}^  a  con- 

i  feiwor '  ejbc  aItitoin<i,  a  foster- 
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futlier. 

0;teeab,  slanghter ;  also  defttlk 

Ojbcc,  the  night 

Oíbetxé^fj  instruction. 

OjbeA;",  advice,  also  instruction ; 
beol-0)t>ed^,  onJ  tradition, 

Ojhc-mcj;deac,  a  night  robber. 

Ojtoe,  a  guest  or  traveller;  i>V*?r" 
j^ujl  mjf^  mo  boj;i;re  toon  0;be, 
I  opened  my  doors  to  die  tra- 
veller ;  n)  ha  pi;  ojb;B  újcé<x/i, 
she  was  not  uncivil  to  strangers* 
—Brog.  in  FiL  S,  Brig. 

Ojbedct,  entertainment^  a  night's 
lodging. 

Ojbeah,  deathj  got  by  any  means ; 
ojbeab  cldjnne  f^lejl,  the  de- 
cease of  the  children  of  Nlal, 
;'lojnj|rjb  me  a;nm  jf  o;bedb 
jac  fi;5!t  I  will  recount  the 
names  and  deaths  of  each  king. 
Ill  is  word  is  sometimes  written 
OJÍ  jb,  and  then  seems  to  be  of  a 
radical  identity  with  édj,  death. 

0)i^e<kfy  cloc  ojbed;^,  freestone. 

Ojbjft-^  and  genit,  cjb/te,  snow; 
ledc  ojbfte^  ice. 

Ojbpe,  an  heir,  or  heiress;  ú^b;te 
cetíL/it  /Id  c^i;ce,  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  countr)  ;  pi.  ojb;t;g. 
It  is  pronomiced  oj^te,  the  b  be- 
ing quiescent :  iti  old  French 
hoire^  plur.  hoireíf  ;  Lat.  litres; ^ 
kfi^rediSi  where  the  d  comes  in 
as  in  the  Irish  ;  o;bfie,  or  ejbjte 
manld,  an  heiress, 

0  jb^ieacb,  an  inheritance, 

OjjTjje,  an  office. 

Ojpj'^Gúé,  an  officer. 

OjjTigOii,  vulgarly  <ijp^joni  the 
mass ;  literally,  the  sacrifice  of- 
fered at  mass*  Ao^e. — It  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  allowed  a 
self-evident  position,  that  no  lan- 
guage can  have  wordB  significa- 
tive of  any  such  things  or  modes 
of  tilings,  as  tlie  people  who 
speak  it  never  bad  any  sort  í>Í" 
knowledge  of,  by  being  object* 
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either  of  their  senses  or  their 
understanding;  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  languages  of  the 
Heathenish  nations,  to  which  the 
Christian  religion  was  preached 
and  communicated,  could  not 
have  had  words  expressive  of  its 
rites,  sacraments,  and  mysteries, 
before  they  had  learned  them 
from  the  Christian  preachers 
and  missionaries.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  as  there  was 
scarce  any  Heathenish  nation 
which  h^d  not  at  all  times  the 
practice  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
their  false  deities,  and  adoring 
or  worshipping  them  in  their 
own  manner;  so  the  people  of 
such  nations  must  have  had 
words  significative  both  of  every 
act  of  weir  religious  worship, 
and  of  the  persons  and  things 
that  were  employed  in  such  acts; 
wherefore  they  must  necessarily 
have  one  wordi  to  signify  a  sacri- 
fice, another  for  adoration,  a 
particular  appellative  for  the 
person  destined  to  offer  the  sa- 
crifice, another  for  the  thing  up- 
on which  the  sacrifice  was  laid 
and  offered,  such  as  we  call  an 
altar :  thus,  as  the  British  Celts, 
according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Rowland  in  his  Moma  jítUiqua, 
p.  65,  called  their  sacrificers  by 
the  appellative  of  Offrydion, 
from  offrydy  a  sacrifice ;  and  an 
altar  by  that  of  crom-leachy  (a 
word,  whose  genuine  and  radical 
meaning  neither  Mr.  Rowland, 
who  vainly  strives  to  derive  it 
from  the  Hebrew,  nor  any  other 
Welshman  could  understand, 
without  the  help  of  the  Irish 
lan^age,^  so  tne  Irish  Celts 
distinguished  their  Heathenisii 
priests  by  the  appellative  of 
0;j:;t;onnac  or  0)):;t;be<&c  in 
.the  singular,  and  Ojrfxjonn^^fcc 
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or  Ojp/tjbeA;cc  in  the  plural, 
from  ojrjKjOTif  a  sacrifice ;  and 
an  altpr  Dy  that  of  C;tom-leac,  a 
word  which  had  two  significa^ 
tions,  the  one  as  being  a  stone 
of  an  inclined  position,  from 
leac,  a  stone,  and  cjfcm^  bent  or 
inclined ;  and  the  other,  as  be- 
ing a  stone,  at  which  the  people 
kneeled  or  bent  themselves  to 
adore  their  deities,  llie  Irish* 
had  another  sort  of  altars,  which 
they  called  Cam,  literally  mean- 
ing a  coped  heap  of  loose  stones, 
with  a  large  flat  stone  at  the  top» 
on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid : 
those  Cams  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  summits  of  almost  all  the 
hills  and  high  places  of  Ireland. 
Those  who  oflSciated  at  the 
Cams  weie  called  Ca;tnajcc  in 
the  plural,  and  Coi^/inetxc  in  the 
-singular,  whilst  the  priest  who 
served  on  the  plains,  in  the  open 
temples,  consisting  of  a  circle  of 
tall  pillars  of  unhewed* stone,* 
with  the  ahar  called  c/iom-leoc 
at  the  east  side  of  them,  retained 
the  generic  name  of  Ojp/tpijac 
or  0;pfi)beac,  a  sacrificer.  A 
third  order  of  religious  persons 
among  the  heathen  Irish,  was 
constituted  by  those  they  odled 

Eiijb  or  Oájb,  Lat    P^ates^  a 
ind  of  prophets  or  soothsayers ; 
whose  profession  became  the  ob- 
ject of  so  great  horror  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian' 
religion   in   Ireland,    that   the 
Irish  words  bo  be/t;m  bo  na  b&jb 
tú,  proverbially  signify  the  same 
thiiig  with  diris»  devovere,  to- 
give  up  a  body  to  all  the  furies 
of  hell.     Strabo,  in  his  fourth- 
book,  mentions  three  orders  of- 
people  distinguished  amongittíie  ■ 
Celts,  and  whose  persons  were-' 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  : 
the  Vates,  to  whom  be  assigns 
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the  function  of  offering  sacri- 
ficesy  and  explaining  natural 
causes;  the  Druids,  who  besides 
the  study  of  nature,  had  care  of 
^1  moral  discipline,  and  were 
professed  judges  of  all  private 
and  public  causes,  and  even  of 
martial  affairs,  being  reputed  the 
justest  of  men,  omnium  opinione 
Justissimi;  and  the  Bards,  who 
were  their  poets.  The  Irish 
Celts  had  those  three  different 
orders  of  people ;  but  thej^  made 
a  just  and  necessary  distinction 
between  the  sacrificers  and  the 
Oájb ;  the  latter  being  only  a 
kind  of  magicians,  and  were  not 
charged  with  the  fimction  of  of- 
fering sacrifices.  Now,  to  finish 
our  remarks  on  the  word  0;- 
ffijon,  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  in  Ireland,  finding  the 
Irish  had  at  all  times  that  pro- 
per word  to  mean  a  sacrifice, 
thought  it  reasonable  to  let  them 
apply  it  to  the  divine  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  contenting  them- 
selves with  an  assurance  of  their 
believing  it  consisted  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  offered 
to  God  the  Father,  for  both  the 
living  and  the  dead.  And  this 
concession  of  those  first  preach- 
ers was  the  more  reasonable  and 
just,  as  the  word  ojpjxpn,  a  sa- 
crifice, was  much  a  more  signifi- 
cative name  for  that  divine  li- 
turgy of  the  Christian  religion, 
than  the  word  missa,  which  is 
taken  from  the  words  ite,  missa 
esty  said  to  the  people  at  the  end 
of  mass  for  a  form  of  dismissing 
them.  The  Irish  were  also  left 
in  possession  of  the  word  abo- 
^<xb,  to  mean  the  adoration  of 
the  true  GKwi,  which  waa  one  of 
the  primitive  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, {nid.  máj-abojii,  sup.y 
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and  of  the  word  bó/-ab,  corrupt- 
ed into  po;rab,  to  mean  the  sa- 
crament of  marriage ;  vid.  p6- 
l^db  irtfra.  Thus  also  the  words 
Cftejbpm,  tXiCiXfy  and  j/táb,  i.  e. 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  pri- 
mitive words  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. 

0;j,  a  champion. 

OjjBean,  a  young  woman. 

0;;e,  a  web  fit  for  the  loom. 

Ojse,  youth ;  ann  <i  ho;;e,  in  her 
youth ;  also  younger. 

0;;Fe<x;i,  a  lad,  a  youth. 

0;t,  a  virgin,  or  maid ;  ma/i  5j j 
fJOft-ilajn,  as  a  pure  virgin. 

0;j^e,  fullness,  entireness. 

0;^e>  a  file. 

0;je<in/7,  a  })an,  a  chaldron. 

0;jea/i,  genit.  o; j;;i,  snow ;  Wei. 
eira;  ledc-ojj;;t,  ice. 

0;5eaftarT)<x;l,  icy,  or  frosty. 

0;Tjb,  a  sojourner,  or  guest. 

0;5jb,  death. 

0;T;m,  to  behold,  or  look  upon. 

Ojjnéjft,  a  despotic  power;  also 
p£.>rfcct  obedience  or  subjection. 

0||fteat;ci,  frozen. 

OjjFtjmj  to  freeze  or  snow, 

Oj;i5tjdfijid,  an  heir-apparent  to  a 
lord:^iip- 

Ojl,  from  o;l;m,  or  ajljno,  to  nou- 
rish or  nurse ;  no  ja^i  o;l  f)  e, 
until  she  had  nursed  him;  b6 
ho;leab  e,  he  was  educated. 

0;l,  from  olajno;  cum  6;l,  to 
drink. 

0;l,  a  rock. 

0;l,  infamy,  ignominy ;  hence  Ojl- 
Bejm,  reproach,  a  dispraise. 

OjlBeim,  a  reproach;  also  an  of- 
fence ;  a  stumbling  block. 

OjlBé;m;m,  to  stumble,  to  take 
offence,      s 

0;lBfiéo,  a  funeral  fire;  Lat.  rogus, 

Ojlceci/^,  a  doubt. 

Ojlcea;rac,  doubtful. 

0;te,  d/t  0)lle,  and  dftO;U,  another. 
2x 
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Q)l^úAno£,  requisite ;  also  nou-  [ 

rishing. 
Pjleamnajm,  to  educate. 
djle<xma;n,  nurture,  food. 
Ojle5i77,  an  island;  ojleimdjb*,  is- 
lands. 
Ó;lea;t  and  ojlea/iac,  a  pilgrim. 
0;le<x;ta;m,  to  go  on  pilgrimage. 
0;led/ica,  a  nursery; 
0;leaca^;t,  a  foster-father.^ 
Ojl;ftce>  pilgriraa^ ;  o;ljC;ie,  id. 
Oj(il;jiteac,  a  pugrimage;  o;lj- 

t/teac,  idenu 
Ojlle,  or  uAlCy  greater. 
0;llmeab,  oalances. 
Ojllcéúb,  a  cable. 
0]n  and  on,  a  loan  or  thine  lent 
Ojneac,  mercy;  also  liberality ;  ná 
bjob  <x/)i)  bo  y*;/7j:e<xb  Otjneac 
cujxe,  let  there  be  none  to  ex- 
tend mercy  unto  him,  Ps.  109. 
12;  also  respect,  deference;  w^i 
ceann  ojneac    na  cclei/teac, 
through  the  deference  due  to 
the  clergy. 
Ojnjcc,  liberal ;  be<xn  ojn;;,  a  ge- 
nerous woman. 
Ojnme,  with  ;    ojnme  ftj^  moj/t, 

toother  with  the  ereat  king. 
Ojnmjb,  a  fool,  or  silTy  person. 
Ojjjm^beixc,  foolish,  silly. 
OjnmjbecLct:,  folly. 
Ojn/^Ac,  an  abandoned  silly  per- 
son; also  a  harlot. 
Oj/t,  for,  because  that;  Gr.  yap, 

and  Gall.  oar. 
Oj/t,  golden,  of  or  belonging  to 

gold;  vid.  on. 
Ojfi,  the  spindle-tree;  hence  the 

diphthong  0;  is  so  called. 
0)/t-BetX;tt,  good  actions,  precious 
J    deeds;  compounded  of  O/t,  gold; 

and  bea/tt,  a  deed. 
Ojfi-He<Xftt<xc,  great,  precious. 
0;;tBjbp*,  honour,  veneration. 
0;;tB;bjneac,    venerable ;    <x   ojj 
3j/i6;b;neac,  rirgo  venerartda. 
Oj;tc,alap.dog. 

0;7tce<ibdl,   an  instruction;    also 
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doctrine.  '> 

OjficeA/tt,  a  hurt,  a  wound. 
Oj/tce^^,  necessary,  fit,  proper; 
ex.  joic  jtce  <i;r  ojficea/-  bjii/t- 
;i<xb,  a  tá  a  ]))<x^/t<xb  yon  p^j- 
b;;i,  every  petition  necessary  to 
be  demanded,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Ojficeafocb,  need,  necessity, 
0;ficeá;tb,  a  goldsmith. 
0;;tcea^<xcb,  a  mess. 
Oj;tc;U,  provision  reserved  for  the 

absent 
OjftcjU,  against,  in  wait  or  expec- 
tation ;    ^n    ojftcjU   OLD    cút^ 
against  the  fight;  bo  hdjc  <xm 
o;;tc;U,  to  lie  m  wait  for  mie. 
Ojficjllpo,  to  bear  or  cai  ry . 
Oj;ic;ori)<xc,gold-haired;  Latavn- 

comuii. 
Ojft-ciy-bc,  a  treasury  or  bank  of 

gold ;  a  precious  magjazine. 
D;ftbea;ic,  noble,  illustiious;  corn- 
par.  ojftbea/tc<x,  more  illustrious. 
Oj/tbe<x/tcoLjm,  to  flounsli,  to   be 

mmous. 
Oj;tbe<X/tca/-,  lustre,  excellency. 
0)phejj\Cy  excellent,  illustrious. 
0;/te<xca/-,  pre-eminence,   supre- 
macy. 
Ojfteacbu/*,  an  assembly. 
Oj;te<xb,-  as  much,  so  mudi;  also 
whilst;  as,   ojjte<ib  Be;b;y-   na 
mbeatajb,  whdst  they  lived. — 
Fid.  Anncd.  Tighem.  an.  144. 
0;fte<xb,  or  o;/tjm,  ,to  befit  or  be- 
come ;  nj/i  o;|t  bo  a  beiin<im,  it 
was  not  fit  or  convenient  for  him 
to  do  it 
Oj;te<xj<x,  chief,  excellent 
Oj;teaj<x;l,  a  waste  house  or  habi- 
tation. 
Oj/teaiixxjl,  meet,  proper. 
Ojfteam,  a  ploughman;,^ 
Oj/ieaAnac,  meet,  or  proper. 
Oj/ie<xr})a;n,  an  influence  ;    oj/te- 
o.mn<x*mjll7"e,  sweet  influence. — 
•/b&,  3«.  31. 
0;;ie<xiT)n<i;m^  to  adapt  or^make  fit. 
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Ojfie^fi,  pleasant ;    oj/tea/i-^o;), 

fine  and  clean 
Ojufjfb  and  o;;tf  jbeab,  music. 
Oj^pbedc,  a  musician. 
Oj/tj/téa^,  an  ornament^  a  piece  of 
embroidery  wrought  by  a  needle 
with  figures  or  devices  in  gold ; 

'  from  oji,  gold,  and  j/téa;r,  an 

ornament 
0;;t;b,  it  is  meet  or  convenient; 
0)fiji>  fé  bam,  it  is  meet  for  me. 
0;;t;ob,  oro;;teúb,  a  quantity,  as 
much  as;  ;re<xcb  noj/ijob,  seven- 
fold; ojftetxb  jf  pédbpa^b  bo 
B/te;é  le6,  as  much  as  they  can 
carty  with  them. 

Oj/t;m,  to  serve;  o;;ijb  bo,  serve 
ye  him;  50  noj/tfjb,  that  they 
may  serve. 

Ojj\)f,  or  jf\]f,  a  chronicle. 

0;/tle,  a  piece,  or  fragment 

0;/tl|m,  to  cut  off. 

Oj/tmjb,  credit,  respect 

Oj/tneiilca,  neat^  elegant,  orna- 
mental. 

Oj;t-ne;m  jm,  to  shine  like  gold. 

Ojfwéjf,  rectius  i^jfMiejfy  goods, 
diattels,  tackling,  or  any  thing 
to  work  with» 

OjpJiéjf,  a  qualm  of  stomach,  or 
nauseousness. 

Oj/tnjm,  to  ordain,  to  put  in  au- 
thority; bo  oj/ti^enb  e  jona  f^- 
^úftt  Joban,  be  was  ordainra  a 
pure  priest  ;^  jajit  na  ojjxnech  n<x 
pit  ^IJ^  CftuiXbmumajn,  after  be- 
mg  proclaimed  king   of  Tho- 

•  mona:  it  is  sometimes  written 
5;;tbnjm,  Lat  ordino, 

Ojjilp,  Ojjip,  or  e8|t<i)p,  Europe. 

Ojitteúft,  the  east,  or  eastern  parts 
of  the  world;  on  ojfxij^i;  mcL 
bea;^.  It  also  signifies  ^^  the  day 
following."— Fia.  Luk€y  13.33. 

Oj;ite<3i|tac,  eastern. 

0;y-B^eiij,  an  hyberbole. 

Ojyl)e<i)r,  an  ^icycle. 

Ojy-ce;mn)iijab,  eminenee,  or  su- 
periority, 
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0;f-c/tejbeúm,  superstition. 

Ojponi^jfif  a  taberd ;  a  habit  for- 
merly worn  over  a  gown. 

Oj/7fte,  an  oyster. 

^lf'f^N^P^»  superscription. 

0)/*-/*;njm,  to  lie  with  the  fiice  up- 
ward. 

01,  said ;  ol  yie,  said  he,  or  says 
he,  like  the  common  expres&oon 
ÚJ/1  fé ;  ol  ;rj<jLb,  ol  p,  say  they,  > 
says  she. 

Old,  oil ;  ba;Ue5j  cfuxjim  oU,  an 
olive  leaf;  Lat.  oleiem,  oleo. 

Old,  vid.  oldno ;  tedc  old,  a  tip* 
ling  house ;  tedc  di)  5;l,  idem. 

Oldc,  ^iven  to  drunkenness,  or 
drinking  to  excess; 

Oldcái),  immoderate  drinking ; 
fréd/i  oldcdjn,  a  sot  or  dninkard. 

Old;m,  to  drink ;  b'6ldbd;t  dn  jo- 
iDdb,  diey  drank  to  ^cess. 

Oldn/7,  wool;  b'old^nn,  of  wool; 
otdnn  cdO/tdé,  sheep's  wool ; 
Wei.  gukm. 

Oldftt,  a  hone. 

Old/ttd/t,  an  ungrateful  smell. 

Olc,  bad,  naught;  also  harm,  da- 
mage ;  as,  olc  dn  jnjom,  bad  is 
the  action ;  jo  bole  bojB,  their 
foe ;  also  a  substantive ;  as,  olc 
co;tcednn,  a  common  detri- 
ment 

Olcd;r^  naughtiness,  badness. 
Olc-ldbdj/tedc,     Wubber-lipped : 
the  last  part  of  itus  compoimd 
shows  that  Idbd^ft  is  a  lip,  like 
the  Lat  labmm. 
Olcobd/1,  covetousness;  also  plea- 
sure ;  also  the  name  of  some  of 
the  Irish  kings  and  nobles. 
Olcuy,  badness;  d^  d  n*ólcu/-,  for 

their  badness. 
Oledc,  soaking. 
Oledydc,  usud,  frequent 
Oil,  great,  grand ;  Gr.  oko^y  tohis  ; 
oil  art,  a  vast  havoc,  or  great 
slaugnter. 
Olid,  woollen. 
Olldm,  ready,  prepared. 
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OUoLm,  a  doctor,  or  teacher;  one 
well  experienced  in  any  science. 
The  if/tb-oUaiT)  was  the  Archi- 
Poeta,  or  Poet  Laureat  of  the 
king.  This  word,  in  its  genitive 
case,  forms  oUoiiTXXn  in  the  same 
manner  that  talldm  forms  túl- 
mún;  ollc^mp  is  the  nominat. 
plural. 

Oll<xri)a;n,  the  learned;  also  in- 
struction ;  genit  oUamna;  luct 
oUamna,  teachers  of  the  sci- 
ences. 

OUariiixnta,  learned. 

OllamnujiXb,  to  instruct  or  teach ; 

.  also  to  solemnize. 

OllajfiBd/i,  a  great  army. 

OUacac,  resentment. 

OUba/-,  or  olbSi;",  than,  more  than, 
rather  than ;  ex.  n;  peaca;b 
fjonn  bon  b/iojnj  baona  ;io;m- 
pe  ;i;am  hc<yn  ba  ájUe  ollbíi;^ 
<xn  téún  f]n,  i.  e.  pjonn  (moc- 
c5;l,^  never  saw  of  the  human 

ries  one  more  beautifiil  than 
lady. 

OUb/tdj,  a  funeral  pile. 

OUeab,  an  affront,  or  indignity. 

Ollm<xi<Xf,  great  riches;  ex.  oU- 
inixiújr  an  tryaojoijl,  the  goods 
of  the  world. 

OU-mucac,  having  great  herds  of 
swine. 

OU-cii<ib,  a  great  ax. 

Omajl  and  omdlab,  the  san>e  as 
toiDúltxb,  to  eat ;  ;t5  oidú;1 
Cjijoft  m;l  <xju/-  fafz  ;á;t  ne;- 
7'^Jl^i^y  Christ  eat  fish  and  ho- 
ney  after  his  resurrection. — 
L.B. 

Om<X/t,  a  trough ;  also  a  cupboard. 

Ofi),  lonesome,  unfrequented;  ex. 
n<X]\  <xb  om  bo  mu/i,  may  not 
your  house  be  a  desert;  also 
raw. 

Omoii}  for  oBoin,  dread,  terror. 

Omnea/t,  an  embryo. 

Omn<x,an  oak-tree;  om/7<x  díi  bSa/t- 
ja)B  Ú/7  flSaT,  trees  which  a 


multitude  could  not  clear  away. 

Omna,  a  lance  or  spear. 

Om/i<\,  amber. 

Omftann,  a  division,  or  share. 

On  and  0)n,  advantage,  gain. 

On,  a  stain. 

On,  sloth,  laziness. 

On  a,  slow,  sluggish,  inactive,  lazy. 

On  J,  clean,  clear. 

Onj,  sorrowj  grief,  a  sigh  or 
groan. 

On;,  healing,  curing. 

On;,  a  fire,  a  heartli. 

Onjab  or  unj<ib,  anointing,  or 
unction. 

Onj<xb  or  onjajm,  to  anoint;  Lat 
ungo. 

OnjB/ion,  trespass. 

Onjta,  anointed. 

Onna/t,  there  is. 

Onn,  a  9tone. 

Onn,  a  horse. 

Onn,  furze  or  gorse:  hence  thei 
name  of  the  letter  0. 

Onnconn,  a  standard  or  ensign. 

On5;;t,  honour,  respect;  Lat  Ao- 
nor. 

Ono/iac,  honourable;  comp.  ono- 
^Aj J,  more  honourable. 

On6/ta;m,  to  honour ;  also  to  reve- 
rence; b'onoftajj  fé  ÓJa,  he 
worshiped  God.  , 

On5;iu;Tce,  honoured,  reverenced. 

Oft,  gold  ;  Wei.  oyr,  Lat  aurum. 
Tiiis  Irish  word  has  an  ana- 
logy with  the  Heb.  1),  lucere, 
smenderey  qvia  lucet  et  splen- 
del  auriiiw.— Vid.  Henric.  Opit 
Lex. 

0/t  or  6jji,  for,  because. 

0/t,  a  voice  or  sound. 

0/t,  a  border,  or  coast ;  5  6ft  jO 
h5;i,  from  coast  to  coast;  Lat 
ora. 

0;tacu;l,  an  oracle. 

O/ttxjiin,  the  herb  oreany;  Lat 
aunganum;  it  is  viugarly  pro- 
nounced iX/td^^n. 

0;t5i;b,  an  oration ;  also  a  prayer. 
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0/ttflym,  to  pray ;  6/ta;b  bo  mu);tea- 
bac  O'OubCiXjj  Seoin5j;i  6;- 
rtionn,  ordte  pro  Muiredaco 
&Dubtliaigh  seniore  Hibernue. 

0/tam,  or  o/tn),  i.  e.  <xj;t  me,  of  or 
on  me ;  cujmn;  j  O/tm,  remember 
me. 

O/tbiXj/ie,  mercy,  goodness;  t/ie 
0;i6<X7|te  <x/7  CJoL/tna,  through 
the  Lord's  mercy. 

0/tB<U7n,  a  gold  com. 

O/tbjt,  humble,  mild. 

P/t-BaJbeac,  the  yellow  pure,  call- 
ed oTy  or  topazy  in  the  arms  of 
an  earl  or  lord ;  or  sol  in  that 
of  a  king  or  prince. 

0/tc,  and  o/tcab,  and  o/tcain,  to 
kill  or  destroy,  to  put  to  death ; 
Hisp.  ahorcoT^  to  hang;  <i  bS- 
Boij/tt  ju/ib  écco;/t  C/tjo^  bo 
0/tca;n,  he  said  it  was  unuist  to 
put  Christ  to  death.— Z.  -6. 

0/tc,  a  hen-egg. 

Óftc,  a  salmon. 

0/tc,  or  A;tc,  a  young  pig;  bab 
Itija  ;  A  ccpnn  m;0;-<x  olbay* 
0;ic  C;tánac,  m  one  month's  time 
6he  was  less  than  a  young  pig. — 
L.B. 

Oftc,  a  prince's  son. 

0/tcojlé;/t,  a  golden  collar. 

0/tc;t<xb,  grieC  sorrow. 

Oftb,  an  order;  o/tb  beanna;jce, 
holy  order. 

Oftba,  a  piece  or  fragment. 

0;tb<x;5;m,  to  order ;  also  to  wish 
or  desire  ;b'5/tbu;5  b5;B  feixn- 
mo;/)  bo  beSinam  bon  pobal,  ne 
ordered  them  to  preach  to  the 
people;  also  to  appoint  or  or- 
dain; m<Xfi  6;ib5cu;b^na.  b/te;- 
te<xmu;n,  as  the  arbiters  shall 
determine :  it  is  written  also  d/t- 
ba;jym ;  Lat  ordino,  jubeo. 

0/tbiXi7,  love,  generosity. 

0/tb(X,  golden,  of  gold. 

O/tbJn,  a  mallet. 

0/tblac,  an  inch. 

O/tbOT,  a  thumb;  also  the  great 
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toe :  hence  o/tblac  or  o/tld<5  sign 
nifies  an  inch,  or  the  breadth  of 
the  thumb:  Oftbo;  is  only  t)ie 
diminut.  of  o/ib. 

O/tbtijiXb,  an  order  or  decree ;  also 
arrangement;  O/ibú j<3Lb  <x/7  band, 
the  arrangement  or  disposition 
of  the  poem. 

Oftbujjjm,  to  order  or  ordain,  tQ 
set  in  order. 

Oftbujjte,  ordered. 

O/ijajn,  an  organ. 

0/ix<x;í7,  slaughter. 

O/tj/tUiXjiXc,  yellow-haired. 

0;tla;rta  and  5/tla;-tam<x;l,  shining 
like  gold. 

O/tm  and  O/tmf  <x,  upon  me,  i.  e.  <x/t 
me. 

O/tmaibeon,  the  morning,  the  break 
of  day. 

G/tmJiXnúc,  gold  ore,  a  gold  mine^ 

O/tn,  slaughter,  massacre. 

0/t/7d,  baney. 

0/tna;^e,  a  prayer. 

0/tn<xj5;m,  to  adorn. 

O/t/ta,  or  O/t/ttA,  on  them ;  some- 
times pO;t/tt<X. 

O/tC,  <X;r  0/\c,  he  slew  or  killed ; 
also  to  ravage  or  plunder. 

0/tC,  on  thee,  i.  e,  <x/t  tu. 

0/tt<x,  begone. 

0/tta,  or  O/t/tCd,  a  collect,  or  short 
prayer;  also  a  charm,  but  in 
this  last  sense  it  is  always  said 
<L/tftta. 

0/ta;o,  on  you;  O/tu/nn,  on  us. 

O/tum/^u,  on  me,  towards  me. 

Ofy  above,  over  upon;  of  cjonn 
nCL  c<xt/t<xc,  above  or  over  the 
city.  , 

Of  is  sometimes  used  in  compound 
words,  as,  o;^-c/te;bedm,  super- 
stition. 

Off  a  deer. 

0^,  is  often  prefixed  to  adjectives, 
by  which  means  they  become 
adverbs ;  ex.  oj^  á/tb,  loudly  or 
publiclv;  Of  jfc^ly  softly  or 
privately. 
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Of^h,  or  fOf^hy  a  desisting,  a 
cessation,  or  giving  over;  oyab 
cdm/ta;c,  an  armistice,  or  sus- 
pension of  arms. 

Of^jm,  to  desist  from,  to  cease. 

Of^ji,  the  younger;  vidt,  f^f^jiy 

'    or  YpjfQ^fi. 

0;rciic,  eminent,  superior  to  others. 

tO/x<L/t,  the  motion  of  the  bands  in 
swimming. 

0;rc<i;t,  a  leap  or,  bound. 

Oyxitx^t,  a  guest,  or  traveller. 

0/xi<x/t,  a  combatant,  a  champion; 
also  Áe  name  of  one  of  the  Irish 

«    thampions,  named  also  Ujrja/t. 

0/-caft,  a  ruinous  fall. 

Oyc<x;tM,  renowned,  famous. 

O/xa/ilann,  an  hospital. 

Oy^iXfttd,  loud,  clamorous. 

Oycomajy^te,  a  meteor. 

Oy-cejmn;  J7m,^to  exceed  or  excel. 

0^-céjm/)jajab,  preeminence,  or 
superiority. 

Ofcujbcey  open,  manifest;  le  Ijtj/t 
oyx:a;lte  ;on<x  lá;m,  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand. 

0;ricul,  the  armpit. 

O^a  or  6yt:a,  ahouse ;  Hisp.  ostal. 

Oft>^y  ioj%  df^y  an  inn. 

Oftoj^iy  a  host,  a  landlord ;  m*oy- 
bójft,  my  host. 

O^a/tac,  frail,  brittle. 

0/-xlajm,  or  po;rjlajm,  to  open; 
Vo;^a;l  fé  on  bo/ttx^r,  he  opened 
the  door. 

0/--j/t3i)b,  a  superscription;  from 

S,  above  or  upon;  andj^&jS, 
r.  Ypa^ir,  writmg ;  Lat  «cnp- 
iio. 
O/^-Aoi/ttac,  surviving. 


Ofn^iy  a  sigh,  a  groan ;  ^f  t;tu;me 
mo  Bu;Ue<xb  ni  m'oynab,   my  • 
stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groan- 
ing-. 

0;rnabac,  groaning,  sighing. 

0;^na;be,  or  oy-najjeal,  a  groan- 
ing-^^ 

Ofna;j;m,  to  sigh,  \o  groan. 

Off^jty  a  back  burden. 

Oy-px;ta;be,  a  porter  or  carrier. 

OyyM/to;/t,  ifltem. 

Oftd]jiy  an  hostler. 

Oyijbe,  or  Opr^újbe,  Ossory  in 
Leinster,  the  ancient  principality 
of  the  Fitzpatricks,  Irish,  CD<xc- 
j;oUa-piibfia;j,  and  of  several 
odier  tamilies,  chiefly  the  O'Ca- 
rols,  descended  from  Cabr,  son 
of  Oljololum,  ting  of  IMmnster 
and  Leinster,  the  CVDonchas  of 
Goran,  the  O'Dubhshlaines,  or 
O'Delanys,  and  the  CBrenans. 

Ow/t,  labour,  toil;  hence  bujne 
otaj;!,  a  rustic,  a  laboiurer. 

Otú/i,  sick,  weak,  wounded ;  6b 
cúalab<i/<  na  hota;;t  yjn,  béjfft- 
jeab<X;t  TO  bobann,  when  the 
wounded  neard  that,  they  imme- 
diately arose. — K.de  Brian  Bai- 
roimhe. 

Ota/t,  wages. 

Ot/toc,  vul.  ot/tac. 

Oifiufy  a  disease  or  disorder. 

OCfta;^c,  sick,  diseased. 

Oiji^fcdy  an  hospital  for  sick  and 
wounded. 

OtjiiXCy  .  dung,  but  particularly 
horse-dung;  as  buatt/iac  or  biial- 
tac  is  peoiliar  to  that  of  cows 
or  oxen. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  p. 

p  is  the  thirteentli  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  ranked  cunon^ 
tiie  hard  consonants,  called  in  Irish  conrojneabA  cmíAM.    It  bears  an 
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aspirate/ and  then  pvonoimees -exactly  like  the  Greek  fy  and  isnumberecl 
among  the  rough  consonants,  called  cony^jneuixx  joiftbú.  Thig  letter  is 
callea  in  Irish  De^t-Boj.  Our  grammarians  do  not  mform  us  from  what 
tree  it  borrows  this  appellative,  and  OTlaherty  is  equally  silent  conceniT 
ing  it.  But  it  seems  quite  obvious,  that  it  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
bejt-boj,  or  b  soft,  that  is  to  sajr,  p  is  only  a  soft  or  mollifying  way  of  ex- 
pressing b ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  originally  they  were  the 
same  letter,  and  p  was  not  used  in  the  Irish  language  before  ojur  know? 
ledge  of  the  Latin  since  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  In  our  old  párchment9 
we  find  these  two  letters  taken  indifferently  one  for  another,  as  p/iutac, 
a  boor  or  rustic,  for  b/túwc,  Lat  brutum;  •pé^fx:  or  p)^^,  any  beast, 
for  he) ft,  Lat,  bestia;  t3^;p,  to  them,  for  bo;B;  fjpyj/ou,  for^;15,  &c. 
In  like  manner  b  is  very  often  set  before  any  word  beginning  with  p,  in 
which  ca^  p  is  not  pronounced,  although  it  seems  to  be  the  primary  letr 
ter,  as  <x  bp;an,  tJieirjmn,  Lát.  poena;  <x  bp/tj<xcii;l,  their  danger,  Lat. 

Í^erÍQvlum;  a  bpeúcab,  tlieir  sin;  pronounced  <|l  b;an,.  <x  b/tiac<xl,  oi 
eACub,  &C. ;  by  which  we  may  plainly  see  how  just  the  remark  of  Mr, 
Lhuyd,  in  his  Comparat  Etymol.  tit  i.  p.  21.  col.  L,  is,  "There  are," 
says  he,  "  scarce  any  words  in  the  Irish,  oesides  what  are  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  or  some  other  language,  that  begin  with  p,  insomuch  that  in  an 
ancient  alphabetical  vocabulary  I  have  by  me,  that  letter  is  omitted." 
Besides  we  find  in  the  old  Norwegiwi  aiqphabet,  which  is  the  ancient 
Runic  alphabet,  that  there  is  no  d^erence  between  the  figure  of  the  cha^ 
ractersfi  andjo.-T-Firf.  Olaus  Woniu  Lit.  Rim.  p.  54.     The  Greeks  did 
write  them  indifferently  one  for  another,  as  Gr.  fiaruv  for  irantv,  liat^ 
ambtdaare ;  ^ucpov  for  iriKpov,  Lat.  acerbum :  hence  it  is,  that  in  verbs 
which  terminate  in  jScu,  they  change  it  into  iraoi  in  the  future  tense,  a^ 
Gr.  XííjSíii,  to  leave,  fut  XceTraoi,  and  not  Xai^ata.    And  the  Latins  hav^ 
followed  their  example,  as,  scribo,  to  write,  perf.  scripsi,  and  sup.  scripr 
titm,  and  not  scribsU  and  scribtum.    And  it  is  by  reason  of  this  identity 
between  b  and  p,  that  the  Latins  say  pasco,  to  feed,  from  Gr.  jSovjcoi; 
papcB,  from  Gr.  ^ofíai ;  btcopus,  frpm  Gr.  irv^oc ;  p^da,  from  Gr.  fiSiw  j 
puteus,  from  Gr.  pvOo^,  ate.    And  the  Grreeks,  to  observe  it  by  me  by, 
have  in  like  manner  taken  their  Trvpyoc»  a  tower  or  caUle,  from  thePhoei- 
^icians,  their  first  instructors  in  letters,  in  whose  language  it  is  borg, 
which  is  plainly  of  the  same  root  with  .our  Irish  wora  b/toj  or  bjiuj,  a 
strong  or  fortified  pUce,  also  a  lord's  court  or  .castle ;  whence  the  French 
,  bourg,  the  German  burgh,  and  English  bgrough,  do  in  a  larger  sense 
^ignffy  A  town,  just  as  castellum,  properly  a  fortress,  is  often  used  by 
tllesar  in  his  Commentaries  to  sigmfy  a  town  or  village;  and  in  thesaJM 
manner  that  the  GoÚiic  word  gards,  properly  a  house  or  castle,  doth 
sometimes  mean  a  town,  for  asgard  and  asburg  are  the  same.    But  to 
indicate  the  dose  mutual  aflSnity  of  b  andp,  Qmntilian  assures  us,  tfiat  in 
pronouncing  the  word  obtinuit,  our  ears  rather  perceive  optinuit;  in  old 
inscriptions  apsens  is  written  for  absens,  pleps  {or  plebs^  popUcusioit 
.publictis,  &c.    And  hence  we  familiarly  say  suppono  for  sutpono,  op^ 
pono  for  obpono.  The  Dutch  pronounce  ponum  mnum  for  bonum  vinunf. 
^y  what  hf^  been  observed  we  plainly  see  that  b  and  p  were  originally 
the  same  letter,  and  that  peitv-Bor  can  be  nothing  else  than  bejc-boj,  qr 
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f)  mollified.  Mr.  Lhiiyd  remarks  in  the  above  cited  place,  that  a  con- 
tíderable  number  of  those  words,  whose  initial  letter  is  p  in  the  British, 
begin  in  the  Irish  with  c ;  ex.  paraidy  wherefore,  Ir.  Cftéab;  Wei.  pryr,* 
a  worm,  Ir.  c^tujm ;  Wei.  prenn,  a  tree,  Ir.  cjx^nn ;  Wei.  pen,  a  head,  Ir. 
cean.  And  we  find  the  like  affinity  in  many  words  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  Irish  language;  as  Ir.  C<xjf^  and  C2i/^a,  Easter,  Gr. 
TacTxa,  Lat. pascha,  and  Chald.  khps,  which  is  derivedfrom  the  Heb. 
rrBD  or  TiDfi,  Lat.  transitus,  the  Passover ;  and  Ir.  co;^,  the  leg,  Gr. 
irovQy  and  Lat  pes,  Ir.  clúm,  a  feather,  Lat.  plumd,  Gr.  rrnXov  and 
TmXvjtia,  Wei.  piuv,  Sec.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  Vos- 
sius  with  respect  to  the  interrogatives  and  relatives  of  the  Ionic  dialect : 
Tones,  says  he,  in  interrogatívis  mutant  p  in  c,  ita  cos  dicuntpro  pos, 
fiocos  pro  hopos,  pro  poios,  coios,  pro  pote,  cote  ;  ce  pro  pe.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter (in  Olossario  Antiqnce  Britannue,  p.  90,)  remarks,  that  the  oldest 
Brigantes,  whom  he  esteems  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  never  used  in 
their  language  the  sound  of  the  letter  p,  which  was  afterwards  introduced 
by  the  Beleic  Britains.  If  the  old  Brigantes  were  really  of  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  it  would  follow,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  Guide- 
Han,  or  Gaulish  colony,  which  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  whom  Mr. 
Lhuyd  evidently  proves  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  all  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  which  now  comprehends  England  and  Wales.  It  hath 
been  observed  before,  that  the  lingua  prisca,  or  the  primitive  Latin 
tongue,  was  chiefly  formed  upon  the  Celtic,  and  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation is  abundantly  confirmed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  dic- 
tionary. This  being  premised  as  a  fact,  it  follows  that  the  following  Cel- 
tic words,  still  preserved  in  the  Irish,  viz.  cltim,  cu;ly-e,  (corruptly  cu;y- 
le,)  cortcu/t,  or  cu;tcu;t,  clanb,  c5;b,óbuj;t,  y-ect,  were  respectively  the 
ori^nals  upon  which  the  Latin  words,  pluma,  pulsus,  purpura,  planta, 
copia,  fcopiarum,J  opus,  operis,septem,  have  been  formed,  as  mere  de- 
rivatives from  the  respectives  Celtic  architypes  above  written ;  what  in- 
deed plainly  appears  from  their  consisting  or  a  greater  number  of  sylla- 
bles. And  hence  I  presume  it  may  rationally  be  conjectured,  that  the 
primitive  Latin  words  in  the  lingua  prisca,  formed  upon  the  above  Cel- 
tic originals,  were  cluma,  culsus,  curcura,  clanta,  cobice,  arum,  obtuSf 
cberis,  sectem  ;  and  this  conjecture  is  the  more  rational,  as  the  primitive 
number  of  letters  brought  first  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Aborigines  of  Italy  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  consisted  but  of  six- 
teen, as  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  Anal,  ii.,  and  by  Plinius,  I.  7.  c.  56, 
which  could  not  be,  without  excluding  the  letter  p,  as  well  as  the  h, 
tirhich  latter  makes  but  an  aspirate  in  several  languages. 
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pSiBajl,  a  pavement ;  <X;t  <xn  Spá- 
ba;l,  upon  the  pavement 

fijiinac,  a  heathen, 
ájónacb,  heathenism. 
ÍLjbeój^  a  kind  of  torch  made  of 
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tallow  enclosed  in  a  long  piece 

of  linen  cloth,  used  by  the  poor 

people. 

poib;/!,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  from 

'    the  first  word  of  it  m  Latin^ 
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pater;  it  thence  signifies  any 
oration  or  prayer ;  plur.  pa;b^e- 
ac<x. 

pa;b;;t;n,  a  set  of  beads,  a  ro- 
sary. 

pajlej/t;/-,  the  palsy. 

p<x;U;S/),  a  tent. 

|Da;lro,  the  palm-tree ;  c;táoBa 
pa^lme^  palm  branches. 

\  Oajnéal,  a  pannel. 
OiyjDjiiy  strong. 

Oa;nt:éa;tajm,  to  ensnare  or  tre- 
pan, 
Dajntéft,  a  snare  or  gin. 

'  Dajncéuftab,  to  ensnare. 
Dá;^c,  a  park  or  field. 

pa;;t;c;;^,  the  palsy  ;  f<X]ji)ijf 
ma/il),  the  dead  palsy. 

lOcijjxt,  union,  confederacy. 

pá;;tceac,  a  partner,  or  partaker ; 
also  free-hearted,  loving. 

'Oajtéoj,  butter. 
Da;t/i;/^,  a  partridge. 

'  Da;/-,  suffering,  or  passion ;  pa;/- 
<xj\  Slána; jcéO;i<x,  the  passion  of 
our  Lord ;  Lat  passio, 

pa;/^,  or  pii;/-te,  a-  young  boy 
or  girl,  like  the  Greek  accusat. 
case  of  Trace»  puer,  which  in  the 
Doric  dialect  forms  7ra«rSa. 

pá;/-b;n,  dim.  of  pá;/-be,  a  very 
young  child. 

palá/-,  a  palace,  or  regal  seat; 
Lat.  palatium, 

palma;;ie,  a  rudder. 

papa,  the  pope ;  Lat.  papa,  and 
Gr.  Trairira,  pater, 

pa;!,  parchment. 

jDá/tbún,  pardon. 

pa;i<xl;/-,  or  pa^a;ll;y,  the  palsy ; 
Gr.  irapa\i<rig,  Lat.  paralysis, 
Wei.  parlas,  and  Arm.  ^am- 

Xi<xj\cXafy  a  parlour,  or  lower  room 
for  tne  use  of  entertaining  vi- 
sitors. 

paft/iii;/*te,  a  parish. 

paft^tata/*.  Paradise;  <x  méoban 
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pba/t/iatix;/',  in  the  midst  of 
Paradise. 

'  Oá/ttac,  partaking. 

Jii^t:a;be,  a  partner,  or  partaker. 

Jata,  a  vessel. 

Data,  a  hare. 

Datcm,  a  leveret. 
'  Datantac,  thickness. 

Dac/tún,  a  patron. 

Deac,  peuc,  or  p;ac,  any  long 
sharp-pointed  tiling,  the  sprout- 
ing germ  of  any  vegetable ;  gen. 
pé;c   and  pé;ce,    also   a  long 
tail ;  hence  the  peacock  derives 
its  name. 
Péacac,  sharp-pointed;  also  beau- 
tiful, 
peacac,  sinful;    also  a   sinner; 
plur.  peaca;b;    Tu;b  ó/t;tu;nn 
na  peaca;b,  pray  for  us  sinners; 
Lat.  peccator  et  peccatrix. 
peacab,  sin;  Wei.  pechod,  Ar. 
pechet,  Lat.  peccatum  ;  peacab 
an  tyjnfjji,  original  sin,  or  that 
of  our  first  father. 
peaca;j;m,  to  sin ;  bo  peocu; je- 
aroa;ft  a;le,  we  have  all  sinura ; 
LjBLt  pecco. 
peactac,  a  siimer;  Lat.  pecca^ 
tor, 

iDeall,  a  horse. 
Deall,  a  couch  or  pallet 

peall  and  peallcoj,  a  veil  or  co- 
vering, a  pall. 

peonn,  a  writing  pen ;  Lat.  pen- 
na,  a  feather. 

peony-eal,  a  pencil. 

JDean/^;ft,  a  fencer. 

pean/i;ft,  a  pair  of  pinchers.  ^ 

pea^ila,  a  pearl,  or  precious  stone ; 

^  ofxen  used  to  express  a  great 
beauty. 

pea/t/-a,  or  peaft/-a/),  a  person; 
plur.  peam^^anna ;  C/t;  pea/t- 
yanna  na  C/i;on6;be,  me  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity. 

peaft/*a,  a  verb. 
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Dea^  and  peayiin,  a  purse. 
•  ^^^r"3^^"Í5^>  ^  pickpocket. 

Deay-lab/ton,  uA^m. 

Oeút^Ujc,  a  halter. 

Dé;c,  a  great  tail;  gen.  pejce; 
vid.  pecLC.  » 

'  Oe;c,  a  measure. — .^Hiarf^  13.  33. 

DejcjoUac,  thot  hath  a  long  tail. 

Ocjlljc,  a  hut  or  booth  made  up 
of  earth  and  branches  of  trees, 
the  whole  covered  at  the  top 
with  skins  of  beasts,  anciently 
used  in  Ireland ;  in  Latin  it  may 
be  called  damuncula  pellicea; 
hence  pé;U;ce  is  the  name  of 
different  places  in  the  County  of 
Cork. 

pe;l;ociui,  a  pelican. 

jOéjTín,  from  p;cu>,  punishment ; 
IjBit  poena. 

)Oé)n^hlj-^e,  a  penal  law. 

pe;nnea;i,  a  pen-case,  or  ink- 
horn. 

Pe;n/tedcb,  idenif, 

Jpe;;tc;ol,  a  nook  or  comer, 
^ejfte,  a  pear-tree ;  also  a  pear. 

Pej^e,  a  pair  or  coupler 

pej^eab,  rage  or  fury. 

]De;;t;oLcu;l,  or  pft;acujl,  w^nt 
occasion  or  necessity ;  also  dan- 
ger, peril ;  Lat.  perictUum. 

pé;;ty-e,  a  row  or  rank ;  pejftp  je, 
idem  ;  also  a  perch. 

pe;;iy;Ue,  parsley. 

Jf^jy-cea/ibajfte,  a  cutpurse. 
3e;y-;eafi;tt6;;i,  a  cutpurse. 
Xié)fCy   a   worm,  a  monster,  or 
beast;  Lat.  bestía;  dim.  pe;/*- 
tjn ;  tnd.  héfftjn. 
pe;t:,  a  musician, 
pejfteaftlajcte,  versed  in  ancient 
history,  especially  in  sacred  wri- 
tings ;  6  j-/tajt;l>  Beataftlajcte, 
from  ancient  hagiographers. 
pejteai),  music. 

uejceafildc,  the  old  law  or  testa- 
ment, (Lat.  beíus^  v€teri$y  and 
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Lex.  le^^  úDfífjn  bo  c6w-;r»lá- 
Diijjeab  jac  jraj^tjne  pjp.  pe;- 
trea/tUc  ^^uf  nuajj-pjajnajy-e 
t>Si^  ca/tonxixc  bo  CbftjOf b,  then 
all  the  pro^ecies,  that  regarded 
Christ  in  the  old  or  new  law, 
were  fulfilled ;  be;tea/il<xc,  idem. 
— L.B. 

DcfteaBjc,  a  p^rriwig. 

Dey^e;l,  a  pestle. 

OetBo  J,  the  letter  p.  Flah.  Ogyg. 
p.  239.  ex  Codiee  Lecanih'^id. 
the  remarks  on  this  letter. 

^  Déu/tla  and  pea/tla,  a  pearl. 

OhiXjijfjne^Cy  a  Pharisee. 

^hdfiix,  from  j:a;7t; j;m,  to  watch. 

Ojajam,  to  hang  up.  * 

OJan,  pain;  genit  pejnne;  phu*. 
pjanta,  pangs;  p;<xna,  idem; 
Gr.  iroevi},  and  poena. 

p;<U7ab,  affliction. 

pjanajm,  to  afflict,  punish,  or  tor- 
ment ;  ex.  bo  pJonabiXft  e,  they 
tormented  him;  p;ancd;t  ;ÍLb, 
let  them  be  tormented. 

Pja/^ac,  rough,  rugged. 

Wj^fCy  a  werm,  a  beast 

p;6,  a  pipe;  diminut  pjbán,  a 
small  pipe. 

pjb,  or  p;p,  and  pjobiin,  or  p;0- 
pán,  a  pipe ;  also  the  windpipe ; 
Wei.  piby  and  Cor.  piban. 

p;c  and  pjc,  pitch ;  p^c  t<xlmá;5e, 
slime ;  Lat.  pia:,  ptcis,  Wei.  pyg. 

PÍ5«>  a  pie;  p;je  peoU,  a  pas^. 

Pjil^y  a  penny ;  p;5n;n,  idem. 

pjlé;;t,  a  pillar. 

jOjlljm,  rectius  j:;lteaba;m,  to  turn, 
to  roll ;  p;il;m  5<x;b,  to  turn 
away,  to  drive  back. 

P;U;n,  a  panel,  or  packsaddle. 

PjIIj5;i,  a  pillow. 

X))lféjj\,  the  fish  called  pilchard. 

JDjnc/tann,  a  pine-tree;  jeaja 
p;ncfta;n/7,  pine  branches. 

pjncjn,  a  giUiflower. 

pjnn,  is  sometimes   written    for 
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b;nn/the  inflexion  of  bean/),  sig- 
nifying the  peak,  point,  top,  or 
summit  of  any  thing,  but  is 
mostly  applied  to  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. 

p;m:eSilajm,  to  paint. 

pjnteálcd,  painted. 

*pJobab6jf(,  a  pipe-maker. 

Pj6baj;ie,  a  piper;  pjob<xj/te  mSi- 
la,  a  bagpiper. 

Pj6b<x;^eacb,  piping ;  oj  beá- 
nari)  pj5bd;|teacb,  piping. 

PJobam,  to  pipe. 

pjobán,  a  small  pipe. 

p;pba^,  pepper ;  Lat.  piper. 

p;oB<xrt,  a  sieve ;  also  a  honey- 
eomo. 

p;oc5;b,  a  mattock  or  pick-ax. 

pjdSijb  and  pjolájc,  a  prince's 


P;olá;b,  Pilate,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, who  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  our  Saviour. 

P;ol5;b  and  p;olÓ;;t,  a  pillory. 

P;on  and  p;onn,  a  pin  or  peg. 

y)Onóf,  punishment. 

p)ondft^y  punished. 

pjop-u;;'^e,  a  conduit-pipe. 

pjo/tSijb,  a  pirate. 

P;o;i5;be,  a  parrot 

P;0;i;ta,  a  pear. 

P;0|*a,  a  piece ;  also  a  cup. 

p;0;ra;tnac,  whispering. 

P]0f^^9  pro  f)féúx^9  witchcraft. 

pjp  and  pjdpii/7,  me  windpipe ; 

'   vid.  pjb. 

P)fy  pease;  p)f  cdpixl  and  pjf 
p;<xb<xjrt,  vetches. 

pjy^anac,  lentils,  any  kind  of 
pulse. 

X))f^o^,  witchcraft,  divination  ; 
lucb  f]féd^^y  sorcerers  or  wi- 
zards. 

pjy-eojac,  bdonging  to  witch- 
craft ;  also  a  sorcerer. 

P;t,  a  dike  or  pit. 
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piá,  a  green  plat,*  a  itveadow. 

plácantdcb,  coarseness. 

plStjújm,  to  plague. 

plá;j,  a  plague  ot  pestilence,  a 
contagion;  genit.  plájoj  bljá- 
jtxjrt  na  plája,  the  year  of  the 
pestilence;  iMt plaga. 

plájnéub,  a  planet. 

pl5i;t;n,  the  skull ;  plájtjn  an 
c;nn,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

plSi;c;n,  a  little  plate. 

ptánd,   a   plane    for    smoothing 
wood ;  ;ie  na  plánujb,  with  his 
planes;  hence   it  means  meta- 
phorically a  fine  plausible  colour 
given  to  an  action  or  story ;  bo 
cuft  ly  plana  a;p,  he  gave  it  a 
plausible  colour, 
^lannba,  a  plant. 
>lannba;  j;m,  to  plant 
)lao/^,  a  husk  or  shell ;  plaojy-- 
t;;7  is  its  diminutive;  Cor.plvs^, 
Aim*  plytisken ;  hence  it  signi- 
fies the  skull ;  plao;^  on  cjnn, 
the  shell  of  the  heM,  or  the 
skull;  plao;<^na  noB,  egg-shells. 

plao;^ab,  a  sound  or  noise. 

plao;r*3am,  to  sounds  or  make  a 
noise,  to  burst. 

piaytT/taj jjm,  to  plaster. 

play-t/tSijl,  plastering. 

^láta,  a  plate, 
rteay^  and  pléa/^ab,  a  noise. 
>léa/-jajm,  to  crack  or  break,  to 
burst ;  also  to  strike  or  beat. 

piob  and  plóbíin,  standing  water. 

piuc,  a  cheek ;  genit.  plu;ce  and 
plu;c,  pi.  pluca. 

piucam,  to  puff  up  the  cheeks. 

pluca; ;te,  that  has  great  cheeks. 

PU/cam,  to  press  or  squeeze. — 

'^Z;MAe,8.45. 

placaj/teact,  impertinence. 

piajc,  a  dieek ;  diminut.  pUi)c;n- 

ptamba^  d  pluDunet;  Lat  plum- 

'  6wm,  lead. 
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piuft,  or  pulu/i,  powder,  flower, 
meal;  Lat.  ptdver  or  ptUvis ; 
plu/t  na  B'jirea;!,  the  flower  or 
the  choice  of  men. 

plii/iac,  full  of  meal. 

jplutab,  a  breaking  or  tearing 
down. 

pobal,  a  people,  a  tribe,  a  congre- 
gation ;  Lat.  poptUtis ;  popal 
Oey  poptdus  iJei ;  pi.  po;ble<i- 
CiX  or  pujbleaca.  Note, — This 
word  pobúl,  or  more  properly 
pobul,  is  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  several  particular  territories 
of  Ireland,  and  means  not  only 
the  land  but  the  people  that  in- 
habit it.     Thus, 

pobul  J  CbeúllacÍLjn,  is  the  name 
of  a  territory  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  extending  from  Mallow 
westward,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Black  water,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  the  princely  family  of  the 
O'Callaghans.  The  chief  of  this 
family  was  transplanted  by  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  into  the  County  of 
Clare,  where  he  ^ve  him  a 
landed  propertjr,  which  was  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  of 
the  large  and  noble  estate  he 
had  deprived  him  of.  The  pre- 
sent chief  of  the  family,  who  is 
Donogh  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  still 
enjoys  the  County  of  Clare  es- 
tate. A  branch  of  this  noble 
family  followed  the  fate  of  King 
James  the  Second;  of  which 
branch  Baron  Louis  Denis  O'Cal- 
laghan, Grand  Veneur  to  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Reigning 
Prince  Margrave  of  Baden-Ba- 
den, is  now  the  direct  represen- 
tative. His  daughter,  Made- 
moiselle O'Callaghan,  a  young 
lady  of  great  natural  endow- 
ments, is  lady  of  honour  to  Her 
Serene  Highness  the  reigning 
Margravine.  The  princely  fa- 
mily of  the  O'Callaghans  is  de- 
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scended  from  OOo/to^,  the  first 
son  of  óonOT,  who  was  the  only 
son  of  CeaUacan-Ca;y;l,  king 
of  Cashel  and  Munster  from  the 
year  939  to  954,  according  to 
the  Annals,  of  Innisfallen.  This 
descent  of  .  the  O'Callaghans, 
from  the  elder  son  of  CeaUcLc<xn 
C<iiy;l,  is  warranted  by  a  very 
authentic  and  well  known  manu- 
script called  Óuixnajjxe  pi};<x- 
jia)f  pe;t;téu/t,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Pierse  Ferri- 
ter  of  the  County  of  Kerry ;  in 
the  genealogical  part  of  which 
manuscript  is  to  be  seen  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  the  Irish  lan- 
^age:  CeaUaccLn-Ca;y-;l,  mac 
bu<yhc<X)n,  can  mac  le;;r,  i.  e. 
óonca ;  t)íi  m<xc  le  Óonca,  i.  e. 
1°'  CDuftca,a  quo  O'CeaUacá;/}, 
úruf  2®'  SaOftB/teatac,  a  quo 
Clann-Cíifttúí  J,  f2)<5Trta  Oeay- 
mm^T).  In  Englisn,  Callaghan, 
king  of  Cashel,  son  of  Ouacán, 
had  but  one  son,  by  name  Do- 
nogh. Donogh  had  two  sons ; 
the  first  was  Morogh,  whose  pos- 
terity were  called  O'Calla^ian, 
from  the  name  of  his  grand- 
father CeaU<xc5u7-Caj;^;l ;  and 
the  second,  SaortB^eatac,  i.  e. 
Justinus,  from  wnom  descended 
the  Mac  Cartys,  kings  of  Des- 
mond. I  find  m  Mac  Feai^il's 
Topographical  and  Genealogical 
Account  of  Munster,  that  O'Cal- 
laghan was  the  proprietary  lord 
of  the  districts  called  C;<X;ta;  je- 
ChujjiCQ  and  Cjné<xl-Clá;K-be<x- 
/ia;b,  between  Cork  ana  Kin- 
sale,  about  the  end  of  the  twelftli 
and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries, 
pobul )  Ob/tja;n,  in  English; Poble 
Brien,  now  a  barony  in  tlie 
County  of  Limerick,  the  ancient 
estate  of  a  great  and  distin- 
guished branch  of  the  O'Briens 
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of  theTbomond  family,  descend- 
ed from  ConcuBaft,  or  Conor 
O'Brien,  second  son  of  Mahon- 
Menevy  O'Brien,  and  king  of 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster, 
from  the  year  1406  to  1415,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  ac- 
counts of  the  Mac-Brodmes  and 
the  O'Mulconnerys,  the  former  of 
whom  were  genealogists  of  the 
O'Briens  and  of  all  the  Dalcas- 
sian  race.  Brien  DuflT,  the  eldest 
son  of  this  Conor  O'Brien,  hav- 
ing  not  sufficient  maturity  of  age 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Thomond,  according  to 
the  Thanistic  Law,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  succession  to  his 
cousin-german,  Teig  *  O'Brien, 
son  of  0;i;<xn  Cat  <xn  <ion^]^, 
an  elder  brother  of  Conor  O'Bn- 
en,.and  ancestor,  of  the  Earls  of 
Thomond.  Brien  Duff,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  revolution,  set- 
tled in  the  above  district  of 
Popul  J  Ob/i;en,  so  called  from 
him  and  his  posterity,  and  whose 
principal  towir  and  seat  was  Ca- 
ri^guinol.  The  present  direct 
chief  of  this  family  is  Daniel 
O'Brien,  who  lives  at  Glyn  in 
the  County  of  Limerick.  A 
daughter  of  Mahon  O'Brien, 
grandson  to  the  above  Brien- 
Duff  O'Brien,  was  married  to 
John  Fitz-Thomas,  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  died  in  the  year 
1536 ;  vid.  the  leaba^i-J/iy-e 
of  the  said  0'Mul«onnerys,  treat- 
ing of  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
Her  name  was  CDo/t,  or  CDd/ttx 
0'0ft;en ;  her  husband  being  the 
fourtli  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  beheaded  at  Dro- 
gheda  an.  1476;  they  both  lived 
in  the  barony  of  Kmeatalloon, 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  which 
was  their  only  appanage,  until 
John  succeeded  his  three  elder 
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brothers  in  tlie  earldom.  This 
lady,  as  soon  as  her  husband  be- 
came Earl  of  Desmond,  obtained 
from  him  a  grant  of  a  consider- 
able landed  property  in  fee  in 
the  above  baronies  for  her  cou- 
sin-german, Turlogh  O'Brien, 
who  with  his  father,  Morogh 
O'Brien,  removed  from  Pobul 
Brien  to  Kineatalloon,  to  live  on 
that  property,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. T^e  present  Earl  of  Lis- 
more  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  above  Morogh  and  Turlogh 
O'Brien,  and  chief  representative 
of  this  branch  of  the  O'Briens  of 

pobul  <xn  Staci<x;j,  is  the  name  of 
a  considerable  territory  near  the 
river  Feil  in  the  Coun^  of  Ker- 
ry, which  was  the  ancient  estate 
of  the  Stacks,  a  family  of  good 
antiquity  and  distinction  in  that 
country.  Their  tradition  im- 
ports tiiat  they  came  from  Wales, 
and  were  settled  in  that  district 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  adventurers,  who 
came  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
king  of  Leinster  in  the  year 
1 1 72.  This  would  seem  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  Stacks  were 
a  particular  family  of  those  war- 
like Danes,  who  having  con- 
quered England  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  under 
their  king  Suene,  were,  for  the 
fer  greater  part,  massacred, 
and  partly  dispersed  by  King 
Ethelred  in  the  year  1002;  by 
which  sudden  revolution,  those 
who  providentially  escaped  were 
obliged  to  take  refuse  in  Wales 
and  Ireland,  in  which  latter 
country  those  of  their  nation 
were  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful since  the  eighth  century,  un- 
til the  ever-victorious  monarch. 
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BrienBoiroimhe^^ve  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  their  sway  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Clontarfy   near  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1014.    Yet  several  particu- 
lar families  of  the  Danish  blood 
remained  in  Ireland  after  this 
great  event,  and  subsist  there  in 
good  note  to  this  day :  such  as 
the  Copingers,  the  Goulds,  the 
Cotters,   me  Dromgoules,   the 
Trants,  the  Skiddys,  the  Terrys, 
and  some  others,  who  would  fain 
'  pass  themselves  for  Strongbow- 
nians,  not  considering  that  the 
Danes  are  more  respectable  in 
point  of  antiquity.     But  if  my 
conjecture  concerning  the  orisin 
of  the  Stacks  be*contrary  to  3ie 
tradition  of  the  family,  I  would 
not  have  it  esteemed  of  any  sort 
of  weight.     The  chiefs  of  this 
family,  who  were  always  styled 
ixn  Scacac,  i.  e.  the  Stack,  made 
intermarriages  with  several   fa- 
milies of  ancient  distinction  and 
nobility    in    different    parts  of 
Munster.      Richard    Stack    of 
Cambray,  Esq.,  knight  of  the 
Military  Order  of  St  Louis,  and 
colonel  in  the  French  service, 
well  known  and   distinguished 
for  all  sorts  of  noble  sentiments, 
is  now  the  hereditary  chief  of 
this  ancient  family, 
popub  J  Cdlujjce,  is  the  ancient 
name  of  a  large  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Musgry  and  County 
of  Cork,  otherwise  called  the 
parish  of  óonaj-mofi,  the  an- 
cient estate  of  the  O'Healys. — 
yid,  óomnac-móft,  sup. 
poc  and  pocim,  a  he-goat;  poc- 
ftuab,  a  roebuck.     This  word 
was  first  written  boc;   and  all 
the  words  of  mere  genuine  Irish 
tliat  now  begin  with  the  letter  p, 
formerly  began  with  b. 
pd^y  a  kiss;  genit.  po;je,  plur. 
3«j8 
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poja. 

^ojdjm,  to  kiss. 
>jbleoj,  a  poplar  tree. 
^)bljdc,  the  common  people, 
bojbljje,  public;    jo  po;bl;xe, 

publicly. 
pdjfxfQy  a  porch ;  plur.  p6;/i^Jje. 
pójfifjún,  a  portion. 
P^^/^^o^Uajm,  to  betroth, 
pojpm,  to  lug  or  hauh 
pójt,  excessive  drinking. 
p6;te<X;tacb,  hard  drinking ;  Lat. 

potarey  to  drink  hard. 
po;tcft;ab  and  po;t:cft)ota,  pot- 
ter's clay. 
Oojtjn,  a  small  pot. 
3ola,  a  pole. 
'  3ola;^e,  *a  searcher  of  holes  and 

comers, 
poll,  a  hole  or  pit;  foil- fftdn,  a 

nostril ;  bo  w;l5eaba/t  a  bpoll 

e,  they  threw  him  into  a  pit; 

Gr.  irAoXcoc- 
poUa;fte,  a  hole;  poUii;;t;j  na 

fj^ouy  the  nostrils, 
pone,   a  point  or  article;  pone 

c/te;b;m,  a  dognla  of  faith. 
p5ne;;ie,   beans ;    and  p6na;;ie, 

idem. 

pont,  austere,  cruel. 

popa,  a  master. 

p5;ic,  a  pig ;  Lat  porcus. 

po;tciu7,  a  small  pig. 

pOfi/ia;/-be,  a  parish ;  Lat.  paro- 

poj\jiiX)fte^Cy  a  parishioner. 

po^tt,  a  tune,  or  jig;  ex.  po^tc 
ftajnce,  a  dancing  jig. 

po;tc,  a  fort,  or  •garrison;  hence 
pOfxt'Vújjiie,  the  town  of  Wa- 
terford ;  hence  also  6a;lle- 
poj/tt,  a  great  seat,  or  noted 
town. 

pofttr,  properly  is  the  area  or  plot 
of  ground  on  which  any  builaing 
is  drawn  out;  CeaUpO/tc,  a  ca- 
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thedml  church  ;  hence  it  means 
also  a  garrison;  also  a  palace, 
or  royal  scat. 

pojtr,  a  port  or  haveiij  a  bank, 

po;ttr,  a  liouse;  ex.  pO;tr-b;átd, 
the  house- feeding  or  stalUteed- 
hif^  of  any  beast. 

pa^ttan,  the  fish  called  crab  ; 
púnx:ÍLn--^liXf,.  ^reen  crab  ;  poji- 
ra;i-Cdp4i;U,  spider*crak 

pOfti:-t:ft}t\;rej  a  stall-fed  hog  ; 
from  po^r,  a  housC;,  and  r;ijatj 
a  hog :  it  k  conmvonly  pronounc- 
ed po^ttf^ajcce. 

pó;^<3ih,  coriiipted  from  hófú!bf  or 
6o;^LÍó,  the  only  word  in  the 
Irish  languai^e  to  si^iiiiiy  niar- 
ringe  or  wedlock,  Note. — The 
Romans  gave  tlie  appellative  of 
malrmonium  to  the  corijoj^d 
state;  becaitse  by  the  solemn 
ci>T)j  unction  or  contract  of  man 
and  woman,  the  woman  was  pnt 
in  the  way  of  becoming  a  mo- 
ther, mater,  and  raising  a  family 
Tins  was  [)Iainly  giving  a  name 
to  an  act,  that  h  derived  from 
the  effect  of  the  same  actj  which 
seems  an  unnatural  way  of  form- 
ing a  laiignat^e,  Tlio  Spaniards 
have  no  other  word  to  signiiy 
the  conjugal  contract  but  cam- 
jfikntOf  whicb  literally  means 
housing,  or  taking  a  separate 
house  to  raise  a  family ;  because 
the  young  couple  before  their 
marriage  were  supposed  to  live 
with  their  i"espective  parentSt 
and  had  no  houses  of  their  own 
property ;  so  that  to  mean  that  a 
woman  is  married,  they  say  esta 
cajioda,  she  is  housed  ;  and  of  a 
married  man  they  say,  esta  ca- 
sado,  he  is  housed,  from  cma^  a 
Jiouse.  Tills  is  likewise  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  an  act  froni 
one   of  its  consequences.     But 
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the  irish  word  bó^f-dSa,  signifying 
the  conjugal  contract,  is  bor- 
rowed in  a  more  natural  manner 
from  a  material  ceremony  which 
accompanied  the  marriage  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  as  well  as  that  of 
tile  Germans,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Tackiu  de  Múríb,  German. 
cap,  i8.  This  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  the  actual  exhibition  of 
the  dowry,  or  marriage  portion, 
at  the  time  of  the  conjugal  con- 
tract ;  and  as  this  tlowryj  among 
the  Germans^  as  well  as  tlie  old 
Irish,  consisted  of  nothing  else 
but  cattle,  and  more  especially 
cow^Sj  haves  et  frtrftatum  equum, 
as  Tacitus  says  of  German  mar- 
riage portions.  It  is  from  thence 
that  the  ancient  Irish  called  the 
conjugal  contract  by  the  ap]5cU 
lative  of  I>6;"ab,  or  &ú/"e}Í),  wliich 
literally  means  to  be  endowed  or 
portioned  with  cows,  fmm  the 
Irisli  word  bo,  a  cow\  It  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  daugliters 
among  the  ohi  Irish  never  siiareíl 
wíHl  the  sons  in  the  patrimonial 
estate  in  lands,  which  were 
equally  divided  between  the 
male  offspring,  as  amongst  the 
old  Germans;*  wherefore  such 
daiighters  as  were  piirtioncd  at 
their  marriage  had  generally  no 
otlier  fortune  but  cattle ;  and 
the  Irish  language  ha^  no  other 
word  to  signify  a  woman's  mar- 
ria^^e  portion  but  f^/te  or  fhjxéj 
which  literally  means  cattle,  Tlie 
men  of  quality  amongst  the  old 
Irish  never  required  a  marriage* 
portion  with  their  wives,  hut  ra- 
ti ler  settled  such  a  dowry  upon 
them  as  was  a  sufficient  mamte- 
nance  for  lile  in  ease  of  widow* 
hood;  and  tliis  was  equally  the 
custom  of  the  German  nobles. 
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and  particularly  of  the  Franks. 

poy^a,  married,  joined  in  wed- 
lock. 

poftix,  a  post;  ^jx  na  po^rbAjjjb, 
upon  the  posts. 

pot<x,  a  pot 

pot:<xb5;;t,  a  potter. 

pót:a;m,  to  drink  hard,  or  to  ex- 
cess; IjbA.  poto,  potare. 

p5taj/te,  a  pot-companion;  po- 
tajjte  pjona,  a  wine-bibber. 

]  3ot:a;;teacb,  potting  or  tippling. 

^  Dotrpolixc,  a  pot-lid. 

Doc,  or  a/Tpoc,  a  bachelor. 

D/iab,  quick;  jo  p/tab,  immedi- 
atdy. 

y)f<<y]iy]n,  earnest  business. 

Pftájb;neac,  earnest ;  jo  p/i<x;i>;- 
neoc,  earnestly. 

p/tá;^,  brass;  gen.  of  pftáf. 

Pfia;y-e<ic,  broth,  pottage;  Wei. 
bresychf  Lat  brassica, 

p/tix;?/),  a  wave. 

jDfteixb,  a  bounce ;  bo  ba;neab 
p;te<xb  ii^,  he  was  roused  up. 

P/teab<xb,  a  stamping  or  kicking; 
also  palpitation,  panting. 

PfteAb<x;m,  to  kick,  spurn,  &c.,  to 
stamp ;  baájl  leb  lá;m  ajuy 
p/teab  leb  co;y,  smite  with  thine 
nand,  and  stamp  with  thy  foot 
^Ezek.6.  11. 

P;teaba;/te,  a  hearty  brave  man. 

P;te<xb<x;fteact,  acting  bravely  or 
gallantly. 

P/teabiin,  a  leather  clout,  a  patch, 
or  piece  of  cloth,  &c. 

p;te<xbSin,  a  court. 

Pfteúbój,  a  wenching  jade. 

P/té<xc,  hold !  stand !  stay !  an  in- 
terjection. 

P;té<xcíi/),  a  crow,  any  bird  of  the 
crow  or  kite  kind ;  as,  p^éacíin 
na  cccd^c,  a  ringtail ;  pfieacán 
ce;;tteac,akite ;  p;ié<xcáin  cnáj- 
mjjeixc,  a  raven ;  p^éacíin  jnj- 
ne<xc,  a  vulture;  p;téac5in  ce<xn- 
nan,  an  osprey  :  written  also 
360 
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pft;2ican;  it  is  metaphorically 
said  of  any  noisy,  nonsensical 
person. 

P;teaco;ne,  a  crier ;  Lat  prceco. 

Pftéalá;b,  a  prelate  of  the  church, 
a  bishop. 

Pft;ac<yl,  danger ;  a  bp;i;oLca;l 
m0;t,  in  great  danger ;  pft;<ic<i;l 
báj;^-,  the  danger  of  death ;  Lat 
pericvJum. 

P;t;cecLb,  a  pricking. 

P/i;m  and  pfijom,  chief,  great, 
prime;  Lat.  primus.  In  com- 
pound words  it  is  nearly  of  the 
same  meaning  with  the  Greek 
opvi ;  as,  pfiJom-<xé<x;/t,  a  Patri- 
arch ;  p/tjom-ce<xna/-,  a  primacy, 
or  first  sway. 

P/tJomáb,  a  primate. 

P;ijmea;tca;l,  the  main  beam. 

P/tím-jléa/-,  a  beginning  or  foun- 
dation. 
p;tim;b;l,  a  firstling;  pft;m)b;l  bo 

co/ica  abu;b,  the  first  of  thy  ripe 

.  fruits. 
pmmljO/-,  a  principal  fortress,  or 

cnief  royal  seat 
P^jobájb,  secrecy;  <x  bpftjoBíijb, 

in  private. 
P^;oBá;beac,  private. 
P/i;oca,  a  sting  fixed  to  the  end  of 

a  goad  to  drive  cattle  with. 
Pj\jocú)rt),  to  prick  or  sting, 
^/tjomba,  wisdom. 
pfijom-iyfuxojy  an  arch-druid. 
3;i;om-pa;b,  an  ancient  prophet. 
'  3;i;ómlaoc,  a  prime  soldier. 
Ofxjom-lon^pojit,  a  royal  seat 
'  D;t;om-;réol,  the  main  sail. 
'  Ofi)0ri)'iúf,  a  foundation,  the  first 

beginning. 
pbjóm-uácba;t2in,the  first  superior 

of  a  house  or  society, 
p/tjom-uácbii/tíinac,  a  chief  ruler, 
P^Jom-uicbiiftSwact,  chief ,  sway 

or  superiority. 
1D/i;onny<x,  a  prince. 
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^fxjontójjii  a  printer. 
ynjOJf^f  a  prior. 
J^f\jo fully  a  prison. 
p;i;o^ui}act>5  imprisonment 
pfijorcdiOj  a  preaching, 
Pfijoccdjm,  to  preach  or  exhort; 

Lat,  pT£BdÍ€0. 

pfiprceac  and  p^tjtceato;;!,  a 

preacher. 
pftoa;7taj/7,  provender. 

fftóBdl,  a  consul, 
/locaboj/i,  a  proctor. 
P;t5jajn,  rather  p;tájej/i,    care, 

anxiety. 
)^ioj^eal,  a  bottle. 
);tO;nnpeaUájT,  a  drone^  a  beetle. 
^fíOjnn^  rather  p;t<ijnto,  a  dinner, 
a  mears  meat ;  also  Toracious- 
ness;  r\)f,  jfijh  p;toj/?n  Liija^b, 
non  mijiuk  edacitatemLugadn  ; 
ja;t  ccim   mo  p;toj;ine,  afler 
taking    my    meal ;    I^t  pran- 
diunu 
P/tojnrtjÍljdLb^  to  dine,  to  make  a 

meaL 
X>\\0}nn-i}Of,  a  refectory,  or  dining 

room. 
P^o;nn-t:e<\ej  idem. — Fid.Chron. 

ScoL 
P^oj^^eAt,  prostrate ;  ^5  baba^i 
rnx  bfiaojce  o^jajr  ^na;jte  po 
la;t  as  p^tO];-r^ear,  ^uf  ^5 

Íléactajrr  bo  mdc  Oe,  tJie 
írnidjí  lay  if  at  on  their  faces, 
prostratCj  and  bowing  diem  selves 
down   to   the   Son   of   God. — 

pfiomab^  a  proof, 
p;i0^tiaj  stn^ng,  able. 

pfiuclaj/-,  a  denj  bo  IjOn  fé  <y 
ucmix  le  CftejCj  «u^  a  pjiuciajj" 
le  paiibac,  he  Iiath  filled  his 
Iioles  with  prey,  and  his  dens 
widi  ravin. — AííA,  3,  12. 

pabljj,  public, 

pLtcaj?,  a  pouch, 

pubaK,  powder* 
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púbA^ac,  powdered. 
pyba/4,  hurt,  harm  ;  /to  le;c  fú^j- 
Íjz  jnbjAjí  an  caj/tb,  iX^af  nj 
hé^j\nCí'-puhaf\  ^x}f  ixn  ta/ib,  he 
flung  a  dart  after  tlie  bull,  which 
did  not  hurt  him. —  Old  Parch- 
mmL 

ptlba^tdciL,  suppuration. 
puibVjjf,,  50  ptijbljge,  publicly. 

pujbljjjm,  to  publish,  or  pro- 
claim. 

pu;E)ljocáoac,  a  publican, 

pujc,  tiie  plur.  of  ptic,  buck -goats. 

pííjc;n,  a  veil  or  cover  over  the 
eyes;  also  imposing  on  a  man 
by  fraud  or  artifice;  pújcj/ijj^ 
bib  a,  idem- 

pa;tpjb,  a  pulpit  * 

pujnjc/iAej  gold-foil ;  a  thin  leaf, 
or  plate  of  gold  or  silver;  a 
spangle- 

pu;file6jdc,  crested,  tufted* 

puj/trj^,  a  small  fort,  or  turret. 

Puj;^jm,  to  beat  or  whip. 

Ptzj^/ii,  the  diminut,  of  pa;^,  a  lip. 

pujr;tjc,  a  bottle ;  dimimvt,  puj- 
t^jcjn  ;  Lat.  uier* 

pulloj,  the  fish  called  pollock. 

pti/ic,  a  point,  an  article ;  aon 
pujic,  one  whit,  one  jot,  one 
tittle, 

P  u  n  n  UP  J  a  sheaf  of  com,  or  a  bun  dl  e 
of  hay  or  straw;  1I5  cexxrjjal 
piinna/?,  liinding  sheaves;  gen. 
punapne ;  punan  péj/i,  a  bim- 
dle  of  hay.  ♦ 

pypal,  or  potial,  the  people. 

pupal,  ana  gen,  ptijpte,  or  pii;6le, 
a  pavilion,  or  generals  tent;  50 
papal  iXn  ^ijl;,  to  the  king^s  pa^^ 
vihon;  bo  /ijocc  noac  tayxp 
jfjn  pÉipajl,  Luig's  son  arrived 
at  the  tent ;  Lat.  papiiio. 

X)ú^^  neat,  pure  ;  Lat  purtisi  also 
the  extract  or  quintescence  of  a 
thing. 

pa/tj<iboj^   and  ptijtjabSj/teactj 
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purgatory. 
puttft<xll,  a  lock  of  hair;  <xb  co- 

rxxjic  t/tiort  JO  bpatt:K<xUcL)B  bS- 

t)<x^  I  beheld  three  black-haired 

persons. 
^ufy  a  lip ;  ^f  fufujh  me<xblac<x. 


out  of  feigned  lips;  le  n<x  bptt{ 

fiijb,  with  their  lips. 
)u/',  a  cat. 
)at:Sa7^  a  hare. 
)uc5;,  a  pudding ;  gen.  putojje. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  Í7. 

Thb  letter  T?,  which  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  many  remarks.  It  is  called  Tia)f  by  our  gramnmrians,  froni 
the  old  Irish  name  of  the  tree,  which  in  the  vulgar  Irish  is  called  t/tom, 
the  elder-tree f  Lat  sambucus,  Gr.  aicrij.  This  letter  is  one  of  the  mree 
consonants  called  con^;neab<x  eabt^oirxx,  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
aspirate  b*  In  the  remarks  on  the  two  others,  which  are  1  and  n,  it  hath  . 
bc^  observed,  that  in  words  or  nouns  substantive  beginning  with  either 
of  them,  and  referred  to  thin^  or  persons  of  the  femmine  gender,  or  to 
any  things  or  persons  in  the  mural  nimiber,  those  initials  are  pronounced 
double,  tliough  written  singly.    Thus,  <x  lúctr,  her  or  their  viilk,  is 

!>ron6unced  as  if  written  <x  llact,  or  like  the  words  Uamar  and 
leno  in  Spanish ;  and  <x  ijeant:,  her  or  their  strength,  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  <x  nne^jxt,  or  like  the  ng  in  the  French  word  Seig- 
neur. Thus  also  in  substantives  beginning  with  ft,  and  referred  to  thing» 
or  persons  either  of  the  feminine  gender  or  of  the  plural  number,  the 
initial  p.  is  pronounced  double,  and  with  a  strong  utterance,  as  <x  /teuma, 
her  or  their  rheum  or  phlegm,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  a  ytfteuma,  and 
very  nearly  as  the  aspirated  p  in  tne  Greek  word  peu/ixa.  Another  essen- 
tial remark  to  be  made  on  these  three  letters,  I,  n,  /<,  and  which  hath  not 
as  yet  been  made,  is,  that  when  they  are  initials  of  adjectives  they  are  ne- 
ver pronounced  double,  of  whatever  gender  or  number  the  things  or  per- 
sons those  adjectives  are  referred  to,  should  happen  to  be.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  thatl,  n,  /t,  aie  the  oxAy  consonants  of  the  Irish  language 
which  are  written  double,  and  this  duplication  frequently  happens  both  m 
the  middle  and  end  of  words,  but  never  in  the  beginning,  though  fliey 
are  pronounced  double  when  initials  in  the  cases  above  explained. 


í?á,  going,  or  moving. 
Rabac,  fruitful,  plentifol. 
f?<xBab,  to  be;  ;t<xB<xBcLj/t,  ye  were ; 

/túbamajft,  we  were;  /lababa/t, 

they  were. 
J?a6<xb,  a  precedent,  example,  or 
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warning ;  ex.  maj/tj  bo  Bej^  ;ia- 
Bixb  bá  comaftyoLjn,  woe  to  him 
that  stands  a  warning  to  others  ; 
bo  COT  re  ^aBab  bo,  he  fore- 
warned him.  This  word  is  pro- 
nounced /tojab,   and  is  com- 
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jnonly  written  sa, 

i?^c,  a  kitii^  or  prince, 
,  i?ac,  a  bag  or  pauch. 

í?íic<3i,  a  rake. 

í?ácam,  to  rake. 

ííacam,  to  rehearse  or  repeat;  ex, 
jiucpatj  j:Gafú<x  baa  le  £>;a,  I 
i^'ill  henceforth  repeat  an  hymn 
to  God;  hence  ^acíXj^te,  the 
poet's  rehearser  ;  also  a  ro- 
mancer, 

Í?  (ica;fte,  a  romancer  or  rehearser ; 
a  talkntive  lying  person. 

ííacdj/ieacc^  repetition;  also  ro- 
mance- 

/3acab,  to  go;  /taca  m)fj,  I  will 
go;  uiij^t  jiaénf  fey  when  he 
shall  go ;  ^acíijb  f)hx>  <yf  Cfiat, 
they  shall  iade ;  fnxcaf  fé  a  ny 
Ochúji,  it  shall  sink. 

tjacbajm,  to  arrive  at,  to  come  to ; 
<kfi.  pixcbujn  bojB  bo  látd;/t  an 
Ttjj,  being  arrived  before  the 
king. 

í^íicoUj  a  winding-slieeL 

Tt<kc:'Cj  or  <!ib  ^acr,  he  arose,  or  got 

i?act,  a  fit;  ^<xcc  ^ola,  a  fit  of 
cr)ing;  jidiec  3áj;te>  a  fit  of 
langhing. 

TJacr,  or  jieacc,  a  law  or  ordi- 
nance ;  Lat.  rectum. 

T}úct^)f\Q,  a  lawgiver,  a  judge; 
qIso  a  dairyman. 

)?act:ma;ij  giving  laws,  or  legisla- 
tive; pe;bljm  jtactmait,  Feilim 
the  law -maker. 

rjdbajm,  to  give  up,  to  deliver ; 
Lat,  trmdo* 

i?OLba)/teal,  \i*andering,  strolling. 

??ábj  a  saying ;  ^íib  na  ^eán,  the 
saying  or  report  of  the  ancients ; 

.  ^  also  a  decision  or  award ;  jz&j- 
ham  c  cum  r^ab  C6j<ijn,  let  ns 
leave  it  to  tlie  detenninatiou^of 
Owen, 

í?ábdm,  to  say,  or  relate- 

iJabiajtCj  BÍghtj  view ;  a  ftaba^íí, 
their  prospect ;  nb  ^<nbtii;ie,  in 
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thy  sight;  a  /laba/tc  ]r<5;Uej^, 
in  open  view- 

i?abmu;U;m,  to  dream. 

rjáe,  a  field,  or  plain, 

?3áe,  much,  plenty» 

T?áe,  a  battle, 

)?Sie,  a  salmon. 

??aéja,  'púthts  ftoja,  choice. 

i?iX;:|:ai7,  CJiOc  ?3uL|:f  an,  a  beautiful 
liill  near  the  river  Suire,  tlie 
centre  of  the  primitive  estate  of 
the  O'SullivanSj  descended  from 
Finin,  elder  broUier  of  Failbhe- 
Flatmj  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Cartys. 

rjcij,  a  wrinkle. 

iJajcijiTT,  mcacan  ^íXjajm,  or  ^toj- 
be,  sneeze-wort 

líájajt,  i.  e.  jtinjabafi,  they 
reached. 

Vi<k),  motion. 

l?a^  or  ab  ;taj,  he  aro^. 

TJájb,  rape ;  f)6l  jiajbe^  rape-seed, 

r?ájbc,meacaji  ^ájbe,  a  tumip, 

l?oijB,  was.  This  word  is  com- 
pounded of  ;tO  for  bo,  and  B;, 
was,  and  is  never  used  in  atfirm- 
ingj  but  in  askin^i  or  denying,  as, 
an  ftajb  ?  was  tliere  I  nj  fii^jb, 
there  was  not;  but  bo  fiút;í>, 
would  be  improper;  its  persons 
are  ^abar,  i.  c.  fiO  Baba^,I  was; 
/ia5a;;^,  i.  e.  )\o  BStba;;^,  ;tajb,or 
;ttxj6e,  i.  e,  po  biib,  or  po  bj,  he 
was ;  |tai>dm(x;fij  i.  e*  /ló  biba- 
ma/itj  we  were ;  ^idbaba;^,  i.  e* 
^5  baí3a;|i,  ye  were ;  fidBdba/f, 
i,  e,  ;tó"Édbaft,  tliey  were, 

Rdjcneacj  a  queen. 

i?a;bjin,  to  say,  to  relate  ;  bo  fiájh 
fé^  he  said ;  aj  ^ab,  saying- 

Wo^pmeyf,  romance,  silly  stories.,  o 
dream ;  jpedft  ^iíijméjjre,  a  ra- 
domantade. 

r3íijbméj;^ae,  fabulous,  gasconad- 

TJájbtedcdp  a  saymg»  or  report; 
jtiijbreaca/*  na  ^ean?  the  saying 
of  the  ancient. 
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Rá)bteac<xy,  a  contest,  or*  a  trial  of 
skill  for  mastery;  also  a  deci- 
sion; pajbam  cum  <x  /la^bcea- 
cúf  é,  let  us  leave  it  to  his  de- 
cision. 

í?íi;bt;o/) j<x,  a  comma  in  writing. 

T?5i;bfteac,  a  prayer  or  request 

7?a;b;jr,  a  radish  root 

72<x^jX]ne,  a  laushing  or  laughter. 

T?<l;j,  elliptically  corrupted  from 
b/tOLjT,  or  rather  bfiajc,  an  arm ; 
vid.  o^ajc,  or  b;iac,  and  com- 
p<xc, 

i?a;j6ejftt  and  ;ta;j-éjbe<ib,  a 
sleeve,  wrist-band;  also  a  brace- 
let 

f?a;^e,  a  ray. 

I?a;^eojfi,  a  boor,  a  countryman. 

Uaj  jmej/-,  a  cubit  long. 

i?a;l5e,  tíie  genit.  of  ;te;l;;,  a 
churchyard;  clajbe  <x  tc;mp- 
c;oll  nc\  fiAjlxe,  a  wall  round 
the  churchyard. 

i?a;mbear  and  pa;m/te,  fatness,  a 
being  tat 

T?ii;n;c,  to  reach;  n;  ;tii;n;c  fé 
juy-  on  tt^Juft^,  he  attained 
not  to  these  three. 

í?a;nmjUjní),  to  abrogate,  to  abo- 
lish. 

Ti^jnriy  or  fxjnn,  the  point  of  a 
sword  or  spear. 

T?a;nney;be,  ranees,  ranks. 

i?a;nn;n,  a  versicle,  or  short  verse. 

^<^)'^ril^)^V^>  to  abolish. 

TJajtean,  pleasure. 

T?ajt,  he  went 

ijait,  or  bo  /iú;t,  an  account  of, 
tor  the  sake  of. 

i?a;t,  or  ^at,  the  same  as  pajt- 
neac,  fern,  or  brake. 

T?<x;t,  entreaty,  intercession. 

TJajtne,  or  bo  ;ta;tne,  it  shined ; 
ex.  to  fiújtn^  on  5;t)an,  the  sun 
shined. 

7?a;tne<xc,  fern. 

i?al<l;m,  to  happen;  also  to  commit, 
to  make;  to  /talrat  á/t  mo/t 
<^/^  FJOjjjallajB,  that  the  Danes 
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made  'great  havoc  on  the  Nor- 
wegians ;  vid.  Chron.  Scot, ;  bo 
rtála  tjOftmiXc  moft,  a  great  heat 
happened. 

Páiixx,  an  oar;  Gr.  /ov/xoc,  and 
Lat  remus  and  ramus^  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  such  as  an  oar  is. 

l?<MT)<ib,  a  way,  or  road. 

í?ÍLm<xb6j;t,  ;táma;be,  and  /líimaj/te, 
a  rower ;  Wei.  rhuyvur,  and 
Cor.  reyadar. 

í?áma;Uedb,  a  raving  in  a  sickness- 

Pámajn),  to  row,  or  p\y  with  oars, 

Úm<xjÍ9  fat,  gross,  thick. 

f?am-b;t<x;jean,  buck-thorn. 

T?dn,  or  ftomn,  a  pfece,  crumb,  or 
morsel. 

i?<xn  and  ;t<xnn,  the  truth,  veracity. 

I?an,  plain,  manifest 

Í3an,  nimble,  active. 

Pan,  noble,  generous. 

T?ana;Te,  a  romancer,  or  story- 
teUer. 

f?ana;m,  to  make  manifest 

TidnCy  a  rank,  or  order. 

Panca,  a  step;  /lanca  b/té;m;;te, 
the  steps  or  a  ladder. 

J?anbOi)a;5jm,  to  abrogate,  to  abo- 
lish. 

Pan;  and  /tanjon,  the  bank  of  a 
river. 

Panj  and  /tanjiin,  a  wrinkle. 

J?anjac,  wrinkled. 

I^^Dy  a  metre  or  verse;  also  an 
epigram. 

Tiixnn,  a  part,  piece,  or  division ; 
ex.  fianna  an  bÓma;n,  the  parts 
of  the  world. 

Pannab,  to  begin  or  commence. 

i?anna;m,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to 
share. 

i?anntua;tcO/tcac,  fertile,  fruitful. 

Panpájjiteac  or  /tanpiijfiteama;l, 
partaking  of. 

i?aob,  or  /teb,  a  thing. 

Paojmeab,  depredation  or  plun- 
der; cat  /taojmeab,  a  complete 
victory ;  ^;ama,  idem. 

i?aon,  a  way,  a  road,  a  haunt;  bo 
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took  the  straight  way ;  jxúQn  na 
fljixb  úf  jnbf^uji  hOj  the  range 
of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture. 

T?aoj7a,  breaking  or  tearing. 

i?iio^am,  to  turn  or  change. 

)?ap,  any  creature  that  digs  or 
roots  up  the  earth  ibr  its  food, 
as  ho^Sf  tiadgers,  &c, 

T?iif ,  a  shrnb- 

Ti^fuCy  full  of  branches,  overgrown 
wiih  shrubs. 

ííá^ajbe,  a  rambler,  one  that  will 
not  remain  long  Ín  a  place ;  said 
niostW  OÍ"  lewd  women. 

l?a;"i\jbjtij  a  blotch,  a  boil. 

T}Afi.n,  an  underwood^  or  bnish- 
wood ;  a  place  full  of  shrubs. 

TiufCjx^xnrty  a  slmib-tree. 

??a;^e;iab,  to  part, 

r3i:^/-md?be,  a  shrub. 

Tiaf m^olj  a  sea-calf* 

rja/^uCj  a  churl. 

T?at,  motion, 

ii<xij  pros]>erit}^j  increaae- 

TJatj  a  surety* 

i?at,  fern. 

Ttixi,  wages. 

TJat,  a  fbrtreí^,  a  garrison ;  also  a 
village;  also  an  artificial  mount 
or  barrow  ;  ft;0^-;mr,  a  prince's 
scat ;  1?at  is  the  name  of  Char- 
Icville  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

7i£itctij;iCj  Caslicl,  so  called  from 
Co/ic,  son  of  Itijjj  king  of 
Monster. 

l?átú,  a  quarter  of  a  yearj  or  tliree 
months.  N.  B.  'Fhis  word  car- 
ries all  the  ap])carance  of  being 
corrupted  mid  clianged  from  its 
true  radical  ibrmation,  in  tlie 
same  manner  tliat  the  word  blja- 
bajn,  a  year  J  hath  been  corrupted 
fn>m  beUajnOj  i.  e,  the  circle  of 
feet,  or  bela^jOrof the  sun;  Lat 
annm, — Vid*  Remarks  on  tha 
leUer  tf.  1  am  there  tore  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  word 
|tata  m  onlv  a  corrupt  writing  of 
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the  Ibémo-Celtíc  word  A^ic  or 
e^c,  an  archf  Lat.  arcus ;  be- 
cause in  the  space  of  three  ca- 
lendar months  the  sun  runs  over 
an  arch  v\hieh  makes  the  fourth 
part  of  the  entire  solar  circle. 
We  find  an  affinity  between  the 
Irish  appellatives  of  all  other 
parts  of  time,  and  the  Latin  or 
the  Greek,  or  some  other  an- 
cient language.  Tluis  b;á  or  be, 
the  Irisli  ibr  day,  lias  a  very  near 
allinity  with  the  Latin  dies,*  and 
la  or  lo,  plnn  lajo/iú,  another 
Irish  word  signifying  the  f/rty* 
has  a  plain  affinity  with  Xiov  in 
the  Greek  compound  ytviO-Xtovf 
nutalk  dieSy  as  hath  been  ob- 
served at  the  word  lii,  sup.  ;  to 
which  1  shall  add  here,  tliat  the 
same  word  la  or  lo  bears  also  an 
analogy  widi  the  Latin  iuXf 
which  originally  raiglit  have  been 
lojr,  possibly  clianged  into  Inx 
by  the  Umbrians,  who  were 
mixed  with  tlie  Aborigines,  and 
iseldom  or  never  used  the  letter 
0,  but  substituted  u  in  the  place 
of  it. —  Í  7f/.  lie  marks  on  the  ieU 
ter  0.  Thus  also  reacc-map, 
tlie  only  Irish  word  for  a  week, 
has  a  sti  iking  affinity  with  the 
Lat.  septimana^  or  septem  mam; 
and  tlie  word  OLjnjij  m  the  com- 
pound bel-ajn/tj  signifying  the 
circle  of  Bel u Si  is  the  Celtic 
root  or  architj"pe  on  which  tlie 
Latin  word  amm^  hatJi  been 
formed.  It  follow^s  then,  that  by 
the  rule  of  analogy  the  word 
jiúiú  should,  in  its  proper  wri- 
ting, find  an  athnity  in  tlie  Latin 
or  Greek  ;  which  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  J  without  regarding 
it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Irisli 
word  új^cÚJ  an  arch;  Lat.  ar- 

fjara,  running,  racing  i  jtuaj^ream 
cum   ^<iéí^j  let  UÍ  betake  our- 
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selves  to  flight ;  Chald.  «m,  cu- 
cumt. 

f2atac,  a  hough ;  ;t^ac<x  ma;;tt, 
the  houghs  of  a  beef. 

í?dédM/i,  they  ran. 

HiXtam»  to  make^  prosperous  or 
happy;  ;iacajb  barn,  prosper 
thou  me. 

I?ataii)na/-,  or  /toéamnaca/-,  hap- 
piness. 

i?atma;i,  prosperous,  happy. 

I?é,  the  moon ;  ;té  núab>  the  new 
moon. 

i?e,  with;  fte  /tin  c;toJbe,  with 
purpose  of  hearty  i.  e.  with  secret 
pleasure;  fie  ^ájbtea/t,  who  is 
called? 

72e^  aty  also  to^  by,  also  of;  ;te  mo 
y-alajB,  at  my  heels ;  lájm  ;te, 
;te  taojB,  rte  cojy-,  at  hand^  by 
the  side,  dose  by ;  ;te  co;^,  to- 
gether;  iTKi/t  a  be;;tjb  b;to/)j  /te 
f^^o^nc^f,  as  some  of  the  anti- 
quaries say.  Le  is  now  com- 
monly used  for  this  |te  or  ;t;a. 

Tie,  time;  le'm  /te,  i.  e.  le-mo  /le, 
in  my  time ;  pé<i/t  c6jm;té,  or 
cojii)  /tetac,  a  cotemporary. 

i?e,  or  ab  /ie,  he  arose. 

ííéabam,  to  tear ;  aj  /teabab,  tear- 
ing ;  bo  rteabAbcifi,  they  tore. 

í?eaB,  a  wile  or  craft,  a  tnck. 

TJeabac,  subde,  or  crafty. 

TJeixbldn^ab,  a  skipping  or  leap- 
ing I  bo  /leaBloLiijabiX/t,  they 
leaped. 

^eOLbftOLb,  a  skipping,  playing,  or 
sporting. 

}?eac,  (learn,)  sell  thou  unto  me ; 
;r  e;non  bo  ^teac,  it  was  he 
tnat  sold;  necicrujjeaft  e,  he 
shall  be  sold.  This  word  is  ra- 
ther /te;c. 

]?cacabo;/t,  a  seller. 

ijeaciim,  to  sell. 

l?eacb,  a  law,  or  statute,  an  ordi- 
nance ;  Lat.  rectum. 

I?eacba;;te,ti  judge,  a  lawgiver. 

Reocbame,  a  dairymaa. 
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f?eacbúijfim,  a  court  of  judicature. 

I?eacba;n jneab,  a  decree. 

fjeocbmawj/t,  a  mother-in-law. 

í2eacb-y-íio;;tyeac,  licensed,  au- 
thorized* 

IJeacpab,  I  will  go ;  n;  fieacpab 
a^  majajb,  I  will  not  proceed 
further. 

T^edcc,  a  man. 

f?eact:,  or  /tjactr,  became. 

ijeact,  a  just  law ;  Lat  rectum^ 

i?eact:,  power,  authority. 

TJeactdj/te,  a  lawgiver,  a  king,  a 
judge. 

ijeaccam  and  ftjactam,  to  arrive. 

f2eact:y^ot,  a  son-in-law. 

fjeabfiin,  a  pipe,  a  reed. 

I?éabc6;tb,  the  reins  of  a  bridle. 

í?éabj,  rage,  fury. 

I?éabT,  a  mad  bull  or  ox. 

/JéablaB/tacb,  eloquence. 

I?éab/^ao;leab,  a  flux  or  lax^ 

IJeaj,  night 

IJea^-bdU,  purblind. 

}?éa;loftac,  resounding. 

lieajctje,  justice. 

I?ea;é,  a  ram. 

Jiea^t;/),  a  diminut  of  fiejC. 

I?éaU  and  ^tealc,  a  star. 

ÍJéaltcu),  an  astrolabe. 

I?éalta/)j  ;ta;^,  icfewt. 

I?éalt6u;be<in,  a  constellation. 

7?éalt;cú;/tt;,  the  star-chamber. 

I?é()iltcoy^a;;ie,  an  astronomer. 

Ifie^lto^y  a  small  star,  an  asterisk. 

Realco;^,  an  astrologer,  or  sooth- 
sayer. 

í?éam<x;/?,  a  beginning. 

I2éa.ma;fte,  a  traveller,  or  way- 
faring man. 

J?éama;n,  foretelling,  or  prognosti- 
cation. 

Í2éama;n,  pleasure,  delight 

f^eamd^,  tliick,  fat,  gross ;  éaboc 
ItearixXft,  thick  or  coarse  cloth ; 
65 /teaiixXft,  a  fat  cow. 

ÍJéam-CftOjcea/?/),  the  foreskin,  or 
prepuce. 

l?éaw)-lo/),  a  viaticum,  or  provision 
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for  a  journey. 

T2é<xm-lon<í;m,  to  make  a  provision 
for  a  journey. 

TJeamojreab,  a  rheumatism. 

Í2eam;ta;3)m,  to  fatten,  to  make 
fat,  &c. ;  bo  /team/túijj  fé,  he 
became  fat 

TJeaAftujab,  grossness,  fatness,  a 
growing  fat. 

t2e<inj<x,  the  reins  of  the  back. 

TJeoujna,  stars. 

TleúTíniXjjie,  an  astrologer. 

í^e^nniji,  a  star. 

Xlé^ji,  provision;  /tea/t  jiXjon,  a 
small  provision. 

Tlé^fi^ct,  a  rising,  or  rearing  up. 

T2ed;tajb,  a  senior,  or  elder. 

Í2e<x;iejb;m,  to  go,  to  proceed; 
;tet3L;tb<xba;i,  they  went 

1?éapxw,  to  plead  or  allege. 

XléCifcac,  prattling,  talkative. 

Ti&afOnt^y  reasonable. 

Tie^fOjiC,  preservation. 

Tledftji^jro,  to  bring  back,  or  re- 
store. 

T2éapí/?,  reason. 

T2éat:,  with  thee,  i.  e.  pé  tú. 

Í2eatay,  enmity,  hatred. 

t2eata,  running,  racing ;  a;y-je 
fteaca,  running  water. 

T2eacajm,  to  run;  bo  /teatoiba^ 
they  ran,  &c. 

T2e<xtaj;te,  or  ^eatoj/te,  a  clergy- 
man, a  clerk. 

1?ec,  a  thing  done  in  haste. 

neceOitnajm,  to  recreate  or  divert, 
to  please  or  delight 

t2ecwe,  sudden. 

T2eb,  to  thy,  with  thy ;  ^eb  beoi/t- 
hjixyt^jfiy  with  thy  brother. 

T2ebe<xlba;m,  to  reform. 

r2ébe,  the  fauns,  or  the  gods  of  the 
woods. 

T2ebjol,  to  be  sold.^ 

TZebftéjm  and  fteb/tejm/teacb,  a 
climate. 

T2éj,  a  cross  or  gallows;  bo  be<i- 
rtix^  é  bo  c(im  <x  n^je,  he  was 
Drought  to  the  gallows. 
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Í2é;b,  with  you,  i.  e^  ^  jB. 

T2ejcbce<xbac,  licensed,  autho- 
rized. 

T2ejc;m,  to  sell,  to  vend ;  ttejc  Aja^ 
ceonnac,  buying  ana  selling; 
also  to  sum  up,  to  reckon  or 
number ;  also  to  tell,  relate,  di- 
vulge; ná  /tejc  bfteaj  jié  b;te;- 
team  ce^t;  and,  pe^ft  na  pej- 
ceab  /tuDúi  cíl;c,  i.  e.  tell  no  lie 
to  a  just  jud^ ;  and,  a  man  who 
would  not  divulge  the  secrets  of 
others. 

Rejb,  i.  e.  fiiie,  a  plain,  a  level 
piece  of  ground ;  a/i  t^jfit  la;te 
^l^^Jt^  coéftca  fOri  meobon^^ 
;té;be,  custodiebat  Die  pluvicR 
oves  in  media  planttie.-^Bvo- 
can;  yyia  maca;;t;B  fté;be,  in 
me  plain  fields. 

T2é;b,  ;té;^,  ready,  prepared;  bo 
fijme  fe  a  cufifrab  /tejb,  he 
prepared  his  chariot;  bo  jijr)- 
neaba/t  mx  tiobl<x;cte  jxejiy, 
they  made  reaay  the  presents ; 
a  tajno  ftejb  cum  bay-  b'pajajl 
iXft  fon  TOO  CI);<3L;ina,  I  am  ready 
to  suffer  death  for  the  sake  of 
my  Lord. 

T2éjb,  a  rope,  or  wythe. 

T2é;be<xcb,  ready  service,  officious- 
ness.  ^ 

1?é;beúb,  assent,  agreement 

TZejbJje,  an  agreement. — Matt. 
20.  2. 

Í2éjb;m,  to  prepare  or  provide ;  to 
make  ready ;  also  to  bargain  or 
a^ee. 

1?éjbte<xc  and  /léjjteac,  a  plain 
or  level. 

T2éjbteac,  union,  harmony,  pro- 
pitiation; also  a  covenant 

T2é;T,  vid.  ftejb,  plain,  open. . 

T2éj|bjin,  to  judge;  bo  jié)p>}f 
fcjn,  they  judged  themselves. 

Rejjleoin,  a  plam  for  amusement 
or  diversion ;  /tejjleOD  an  ftjnj- 
ce,  the  dancing  nng. 

T2e;3-l;o;^,  a  church,  or  duine: 
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hence  the  word  ;tejl;j,  a  church^ 
yard^  may  be  deduced. 

TZejl,  a  star. 

T2é;l,  clear,  or  manifest 

T2é;l,  lawful,  rightful ;  jxJT  /tejl,  a 
rightful  king;  jo  /léjl,  truly, 
verily. 

T2ejleaj,  a  church,  a  churchyard; 
Lat  religio. 

^^i^JZ  ^^  W^5>  ^  famous  burying- 
place  near  C/tuiXcon,  in  Con- 
naught,  where  the  kings  of  Con- 
naught  were  usually  interred  be- 
fore the  establismnent  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Ireland. 

T2é;lt;/),  an  asterisk. 

Í2é;in,  power  and  authority,  or 
great  sway  derived  fix)m  military 
actions;  as,  ca;t-rtéjm,  sway  or 
victory  in  fight,  is  like  the  Greek 
word  ptiia^  i.  e.  great  feats,  or 
military  exploits.  This  Irish 
word  nejm  also  signifies  a  series; 
as,  riejm  njoj/tu,  the  series  of 
regal  succession. 

T2é;m,  a  way. 

T?é;m,  a  calling  out 

TJejno,  a  troop  or  band. 

néjmeamajl,  bearing  great  sway  or 
authority. 

í3ejm-B;tjatA;t,  an  adverb. 

T2éjii)-cjnjm,  to  assign  or  appoint; 
bo  ^é;ii)-cjn  fey  he  predestined. 

Í2e)meac,  proud,  arrogant 

l?é;ii)e<xma;l,  of  or  belonging  to 
die  high  ways. 

T2é^meray,  time ;  pi.  ;té;ii);re ;  pity 
iweaj^  /ijT,  a  reign. 

T2éjri)-jealía;m,  to  pre-engage,  to 
promise;  noc  ^  ;té;m- jeall ;re, 
which  he  promised. 

l?éjmDjjjro,  to  go,  to  walk. 

12e;mjre,  a  dub,  or  staff. 

Rej/t,  will,  desire,  or  pleasure; 
bom  ftéj^,  at  my  discretion; 
fiéj^  <xn  ftjT,  the  bidding  or 
pleasure  of  me  king,  his  com- 
mands. 

Cej/t,  bo  ftej/t  a  acpajnne,accord- 
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ing  to  his  ability. 
T2éj/t,  a  rtéjft,  last  night.     Here 
the  initial  rt  is  pronounced  dou- 
ble. 
T2ejy^,  a  span,  i.  e.  about  nme 

inches  long. 
I2e;y^jo6a;t,  a  harlot,  or  prosti- 
tute. 
Xiejfju,  sooner  than,  before  that ; 
bjultf  a;b  ca  roe  po  C/t;  anoct:, 
;ie;jr;u  jojpeay  ou?  cojleac,  be- 
fore the  cock  shall  crow,  thou 
wilt  deny  me  three  times  this 

night— Jt.  B. 
Í2e;y-;be,  a  rehearser,  or  romancer. 
Xlejfpt,  congealed;  jO  jxe^jrjot: 

<x;ii)ne,  so  fliat  rivers  were  con- 
gealed.— Fid.  Ckron.  Scot,  an, 

699. 
l?e;pt)éjftb;teAc,  a  harlot 
Rejteac,  harmony,  reconciliation ; 

aj  ;té;teac,  reconciling ;  tnd. 

jtejbceac. 
T2e;tec,  a  plain. 
12e;te,  a  ram ;  gen.  fiejtj  j ;  fte;te 

fiaobéa,  a  battering  ram. 
1?e;re<xb,  ramed ;  <x  nu<xjj\  bo  yie;- 

teab  »a  c&o;;te,  when  the  sheep 

conceived. 
12e;t:|t;ce6;;t,  a  rhetorician. 
Í2em,  with  my,  to  my ;  /tern  jlo/i, 

with  my  voice. 
Reriia;/),  pleasure. 
l?empe<xcajm,  to  foresee. 
I2e5,  frost ;  Ar.  reo,  Wei.  and  Cor. 

rheu. 
Reoleac,  ice. 
IJeoleacajm,  to  freeze,  to  congeal, 

&c. 
TJeomam,  before  me ;  ctijjijm  /leo- 

mam,  I  propose,  or  desisn. 
1?eón,  a  span ;  the  space  from  the 

top  of  the  diumb  to  that  of  the 

middle  finger. 
Tléfi,  with  our,  i.  e.  /te  íi^ ;  bo  c5- 

alamajft    jicjx    cclúúf^jji,   we 

heard  with  our  ears. 
T2é/t,  unto  him  that,  i.  e.  /te  é  a/t ; 

ex.  /left  fieac  fé  Jab,  i.  e.  fte  é 
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<i/<  ^e^c  y^'Jab,  to  whom' he 
sold  them. 

TlejX'Ce^jxCy  a  heath-poult/  or 
grouse. 

J?e-jre<3Ll^b^c,  by  turns^  alternate. 

néubum,  to  tear. 

TJeulab,  a  declaration. 

Ueulty  a  star ;  /tealtran,  stars ;  lucb 
j:e;tme  na  |téaltan,  star-gazers. 

Í2e«ma,  phlegm^  or  any  fluid  hu- 
mour flowing  from  the  mouth  or 
nose;  is  like  the  Greek  word 
psvfia  in  letters^  sound,  and 
meaning. 

)?éunoamajl,  phlegmatic. 

TJéim^jénp'^jm,  to  foreknow ;  noc 
bo  /teum-ajtjn  fé,  whom  he 
foreknew. 

neum-cjiOjceuDT),  the  prepuce; 
peojl  iufi  ]\éuA'Cf\0)C]nny  caro 
prcBputii. 

T2éum;tíi;bjm,  to  foretel;  also  to 
publish  or  proclaim. 

TJéu^únta,  reasonable. 

1?;,  or  ;i; J,  a  king  or  sovereign 
prince. 

1?;ú,  nmning,  speed;  also  chastise- 
ment, correction. 

T?;<x,  the  same  as  pe,  quod  vid. 

I2ja,  before,  in  comparison  of. 

1?j<3L,  or  bo  ^ja,  he  will  come. 

J?;ai)ac,  whitish,  greyish,  sky-co- 
loured; ejc  /ijabaca  ajuy-bon- 
nú,  grizzled  and  bay  horses. 

TZjabar,  a  lark. 

i?;<3Lc,  ne  came. 

í2;acb<xn<3Lc,  needy,  necessitous ; 
also  necessary,  needful. 

l?Jacb<xnúy,  want,  distress,  neces- 
sity; tfie  fijacbanuy,  for  po- 
verty or  want. 

J?jdb,  a  running,  or  racing. 

7?;db,  correction;  also  taming  or 
subduing. 

TJjúblan,  a  bridewell,  or  house  of 
correction. 

1?;^c,  a  cross,  a  gallows. 

1?)a jab,  hanging ;  bo  /tja jab  an 
tao;ireac,  the  chieftam  was 
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hanged.  "  - 

Tijajajm,  to  hl&ng,  or  crucify,  io 
grobet.        .     , 

i?jajal,  a  rule ;  also  government ; 
Lat.  regula. 

1?ja^alt5;;t,  a  ruler,  or  director. 

I?jajalá jab,  a  ruling  or  directing. 

I2ja3ja;/te,  a  hangman  or  rogue. 

i?jajalt:a,'  devout,  regular,  reli- 
gious. 

J?jajalu;^jm,  to  rule.  . 

Pja^laj^ce,  ruled,  directed. 

I?;djla;jte6j;i,  a  ruler  or  go- 
vernor. 

Í2;ama,  cat-ftjama,  a  •  complete 
victory. 

T2jaii)  and  a  71  jam,  at  any  time, 
ever,  always ;  a  tátao;  /t jam  a 
najajb,  ye  are  always  opposing 
him. 

T2jam,  before;  an  lá'/ijdm,  the  day 
before. 

J?;amac,  vid.  ft;abac. 

T2jan,  the  road  or  way,  a  path; 
also  a  footstep ;  marr na  jrjnféixji, 
the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

T2jan,  a  span. 

T2)an,  the  sea. 

T2ján-Crtu;c;n-tuajt,  the  country  of 
thePicts. 

ííjanu; je,  a  wanderer,  a  traveller. 

iJja^ab,  a  pleasing  or  satisfying,  a 
distributing. 

J?ja;tajbe,  or  rea/t  fij^fux,  an  ecor 
nome,  or  dispenser  of  eatipg  or 
drinking;  also  any  regulator  of 
affairs. 

T2ja;tam,  to  please  or  satisfy ;  )aft- 

Ea;b  a  clann  na  bojcb  bo  ;t;a/t, 
is  children  shall  seek  to  pl^se 

the  poor,  to  satiate  the  appetite, 
T2ja/téa,  content;  also  served. 
Ujc^r^y   a  moor,  fen,  or  marsh; 

comja/i  cojlle  jf  njiJ^fTo^,  the 

advantage  of  a  wood  and  oog. 

T2)be,  ftjbeoj  and  ;t;b;n,  a  whisker, 

.  a  sin^e  hair,  a  mustache;  7t;be 

5;tua;je,  a  single  hair, 
T2;ceab,  a  kingdom. 
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T2;cjjr,  a  flame. 

Xilbjfie,  a  knight;  Lat  eqvM;  fij- 
be^/t^jl-be^/ttac,  an  armour- 
bearer^  an  esiqnire,  or  attendant 
This  word  was  introduced  into 
ibe  Irish  upon  thecoming  of  the 
first  English  adventurers  into 
Ireland,  but  our  language  had  in 
it  the  original  of  this  Anglo- 
Saiton  word,  which  is  ;tu;/te, 
quodvid. 

n^,  I  e,  fC^Jjr^iySjfi,  a  spy.     ^ 

^JÍ^  or  ft;,  a  king;  plur.  /tjjte, 
Wei.  rhi,  Cor.  ruy,  Arm.  me, 
Ghill.  roi,  and  Lat.  rex. 

T2;x,  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
me  wrist ;  roo  ;t J j,  my  arm ; 
fojji  <x  fiJiiSy  between  his  arms. 

Vfg-^^lftQ,  the  royal  fiscus,  or  trea- 
sury. 

1?;Te,  a  kingdom. 

TJJxe,  reproof. 

7?Jj-pejnn;b,  a  general,  a  general- 
issimo. 

Tij^jm  ^  teoi^,  is  a  particular  form 
of  expression  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, very  often  used  to  signify 
a  person's  consent  or  approbation 
of  a  thing. 

J?3  jjm,  to  reach  or  stretch ;  also  to 
consent ;  ma  cj  tii  jdbujje,  <xn 
^jTpfb  ta  lejf,  if  thou  seest  a 
thief,  wilt  thou  consent  with  him. 

Tifgjn,  drowsy,  sluggish ;  also  stiff 
or  tenacious ;  slow,  dilatory,  lin- 
gering. 

Tifj^e^cuf,  delay. 

Tijr-mjorw,  a  diadem. 

Í?;  jneuict:,  a  gift,  a  &vour,  or  pre- 
sent 

^Jp^r^  or  jijplOfy  delay ;  fij j- 

'  nedf  lafia/ttra,  an  impediment 
of  speech. 

i?;inmiw,  to  make  stiff;  also  to 
delajr ;  bo  ftjjn; j  fé  a  majoeul, 
he  stiSenea  his  neck. 

l?;Tteacb,  an  envoy,  or  ambassa- 
dor. 

i?j jtjjjm,  to  be  wanting. 
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Xi)Tfi  or  /tjom,  number;  Wei.  rhiv, 

i?jm;<3Lb,  pride. 

J?ym;m,  to  reckon,  to  number. 

7?J;9ceab,  dancing,  or  a  danoe. 

J?;nceo;;i,  a  dancer. 

Tfijncjm,  to  dance;  bo  njnce^h^ji 
<xn  y'UiiXj,  the  army  danced 
round. 

Tifncne  or  /tp  jne,  a  lance  or  spear. 

T2jrt-pe;é;om  and  /ijn-macnam,  con- 
templation. 

/?jnjeab,  hanging. 

Tijn-jfijbjonn^  and  /tjn-jejiMjoca, 
chains. 

ÍÍJnjée,  torn,  parted. 

Yijme^fy  the  scanning  of  a  verse. 

TfijnT),  the  point  of  a  spear  or 
sword,  &C. ;  the  picked  or  diarp 
end  of  any  thing;  also  a  penin- 
sula or  neck  of  land  jetting  into 
the  sea,  a  promontory  or  fore- 
land; in  the  Welsh  rhin  js  a 
nose ;  hence  pen  rhin  is  a  pro^ 
montory ;  Gr.  piv,  a  nose. 

Xljnn  ií)íi;ntj;t-B3i)fte,  a  foreland 
and  territory  of  Carbury  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  O'Baires,  an  an- 
cient tribe  of  the  Lugadian  race. 
It  would  take  up  more  than  a 
whole  sheet  to  mention  all  the 
neck-lands  of  Ireland  whose 
names  begin  with  this  word  ;t;nn. 

T?;nn,  music,  melody. 

J?Jnn,  a  foot;  plur.  njnne,  feet 

T^jnn,  the  stars. 

i?;nne,  imto  U8,wltii  us;  bo  laB^j/t 
fé  /ijnne,  he  spoke  to  us. 

T2;nne,  the  perfect  tense  of  the 
verb  beonajm,  which  hath  no 
perterperfect  tense  of  its  own, 
out  borrows  it ;  hence  bo  jijnne 
fé  noajé,  he  hath  done  ^x>d, 
&c. 

T?;nne,  flie  understanding. 

1?;/7ne<xc,  diarp-pointed ;  jra^jeab 
fijmc^c,  a  sharp  arrow. 

TijnfífecJc^m,  to  design  or  intend ; 
to  forecast. 
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njnnjm,   the  heavenly  constella* 

tíons. 
Tíjnnfíéjm,  a  constdlation. 
í2;oKa/t,  a  sieve;  /tjoBa/t  meiilA,  a 

honeycomb;  Lat  mortem. 
J?joblAc,  a  rival. 
Ti)obojit>,  a  spendthrift. 
f2;ob5;beacb,  {Nrodigality. 
I?Job5;b;m,  to  riot  or  rera. 
í2jocb,  or  ;tacb^  the  shape  or  like- 
ness; a  ftjocb  ma^ftb,  as  dead ; 

ba  mbe;nn  ab  /t^ocb,  if  I  was  in 

your  ^ead  or  place. 
Tijocuúíb,  a  plague,  contagion,  or 

pestilence. 
J?;ob,  a  ray. 
í2;obj}acc,  a  gift. 
J?;05,or;t;T,aking. 
/2;oja    and   /tjojomajl,    kingly, 

princely. 
1?;o^acb,  a  kingdom. 
í2;o^0Lma;l,  roysd,  princely. 
tijOTOo),  a  queen;   lat  regina; 

aljas  ;t;5-Bean. 
T2yo^-colB,  a  sceptre. 
J?Jo^-:CO;t5;n,  a  crown. 
7?Jo^bacb,  a  kingdom. 
ÍJJo^-bác,  a  palace  or  court 
Í?;o^-6Sl;1,  a  royal  convocation, 
fi/oj-bamna,  a  king  in  fieri,  or 

future  king ;  a  pruice  designed, 

or  fit  to  be  king. 
í2;oj-laoc,  a  pnnce;   also  a  re- 
spectable old  man. 
T2;02-la/7n,    a    palace,    or   king's 

court.  ^ 
i?;o^-natajft,  a  cockatrice. 
i?;ojwpap(xji,  or  moj-poBajUeun, 

and  fijo j-b<>t,  a  king  s  tent 
i?;oj-jrlat,  a  sceptre. 
í2;om,  with  me,  i.  e.  /te  me. 
njom,  a  reckoning  *or  counting; 

also  a  number. 
Tijomújm,  to  reckon,  to  number,  or 

count 
^|om<i;fteact,  arithmetic. 
TiijonAjji^m,  to  reckon  or  number. 
1?^o,  rather  ^)An,  a  way  or  road 
í7;ona;be,  an  engraver. 
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i?;oi)ajbeajr,  sculpture. 

12;0i)aj  jjm,  to  carve  or  eogwtve.    . 

I?;on2aé,  a  strong  fdlow. 

i?70nnab,  redness. 

I?;o/-a;éft7/^,  mimicki^. 

T?  jO/^'ota^^eab,  mimickmg. 

}?;oé,  running,  radng. 

J2)<ycúb  and  ftjoéajm,  or  fteúta;m, 
to  run,  to  race. 

7?;ot)ra,  with  thee;  m5;be  /tjotya 
n&  muroj),  rather  witfi  thee  than 
witn  them. 

fJJfteab,  bo  ftmeab,  seriously,  ve- 
rily, in  good  earnest 

12) fy  unto,  to ;  jijf  ún  tra;lmceat- 
la;b,  with  the  Psalmist;  also 
unto  him,  with  him,  at  him,  &c., 
i.  e.  ^e  fé. 

í?jy,  a  king. 

Tijjfi  intelligence,  knowledge. 

t2)f,  ^jijff  a  ginn,  a  seccHid  time. 

l?;;reac,  a  romancer. 

i?;y^jneac,  a  brave  soldier,  or 
warrior ;  ex.  t:ur  jle;c  na  mjljb 
;tj;rjj»eac,  he  fought  die  batue 
ofa  warlike  seedier. 

Ti)pon  or  ftjy^an,  with  lum,  along 
with  him. 

tiji,  jBL  course,  a  flight;  likjm  fte 
ftjc  na  nuj/^eab,  by  the  water- 
courses. 

Tijtf  an  arm. 

73;éeab,  a  runnmg. 

I?;t;ip,  to  run ;  bo  ji)i  fé,  he  ran ; 
fijtp,  they  run. 

I?;tleaft;,  a  kind  of  extempore 
verses  or  expressions  suddenly 
put  together  m  a  poetic  dress  or 
manner. 

??;á,  unto  them,  with  them. 

7?;úne,  with  us. 

T?o,  much,  too  much,  very;  fi8 
laat,  very  soon;  fto  majt,  ex- 
ceeding good ;  no  onoj/ieac,  very 
honourable,  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
superlative  degree. 

f?o,  first,  before. — PL 

126,  the  same  as  bo,  which  has  no 
English,  and  is  a  sign  of  the 
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pret.  tense;  as  fio  /ia;b, he  said. 

126,  to  go  to  a  place;  no  juri  ^6 
émixn  íi/ib,  till  I  reached  to 
stately  Emania. 

176ba,  a  robe. 

í26B<3L;beac,  very  thankful. 

í2obaj/t;be,  a  monument. 

TidóiXtf)  and  /ttxbam,  to  warn  or  ad- 
monish. 

.1?6bd;t,  a  sieve. 

HoBeaj,  very  small. 

Xlobfio,  ancient,  very  old. 

nóbujfCj  custody. 

í2ocán,  a  plait  or  fold,  a  wrinkle. 

í2ocíin,  a  cottage  or  hut. 

Tlocixr),  a  hood  or  mantle,  a  sur- 
tout. 

ííócájbeúm^jl,  very  proper,  de- 
cent, becoming;  also  civil,  hos- 
pitable. 

f25cii]f  ftbeamajl,  very  courteous  and 
obli^ng;  also  very  powerfully 
befriended. 

í2ocaft,  a  killing  or  daughtering. 

4?ocbajm,  to  reach  or  arrive  at  a 
place ;  bo  jftocbiXbaK  to  C^jpol, 
they  arrived  at  Cashel. 

T2ocbayh,  le  /tocbujn  fi^f,  by  the 
mounting  or  ascent ;  nac  Féjb;;t 
<x  /tOcba;/7,  which  cannot  oe  ap- 
proached unto;  an  arriving  or 
reaching  to  any  place. 

TlocujUeac,  terrible,  very  dange- 
rous. 

Í26c6;ta,  the  chiefest  or  best. 

T2octa;;ie,  a  common  guest  or 
customer,  one  that  haunts  a  place 
much. 

T2ocú<i;b,  a  lamprey. 

T26c5;i<xm,  exceedmg  diligence, 
anxiousness. 

TJócúftoimac,  vigilant,  over-careful. 

t26b,  the  way  or  road ;  ;t6b  <x/7  ;t;  j, 
the  highway 

)?ob  and  fieb,  a  thing;  Lat.  res. 

iiobacc,  a  covering,  a  fence. 

TZobdb  and  TtObajl,  a  lancing  or 
scarrifying. 

Uot>m<y)h  prosperous, 
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TJobbab,  was  lost  or  uhdone,  failed. 

T26bb(3Lb,  breaking. 

T2obo;ne<xnt:A,  very  stormy  or  tem- 
pestuous; <!/•  iX)m/*jft  fib  hojiic- 
antra,  it  is  a  time  of  much  rain ; 
from  /to,  very,  and  ho-fOn^Jon, 
bad  weather;  so  that  ^obo^ne- 
anta  is  a  contracted  compound 
of  four  simple  words :  ft5,  very, 
bo  is  a  negative,  fon  signifies 
good  or  happy,  and  fjon  is  wea- 
ther. Thus  this  compound  word 
signifies  literally,  very  unhappy 
weather. 

í2obu;l,  jealousy. 

T2oba)n,  a  nobleman,  a  peer. 

12obútft<xcbac,  earnest,  careful,  very 
diligent. 

1?obmu;nn,  a  fox ;  pa;nce  and  pe- 
onba,  the  same. 

T2obftao;iúi;m,  to  bring  to  pass,  to 
effect. 

í2oe,  a  field,  or  plain ;  fié;b,  idem. 

1?o-f  Jal,  very  hospitable. 

Ro-jroja/ttac,  veiy  gracious. 

nó'fOnn,  an  earnest  longing. 

nó'ponnmdjif  very  willing,  well 
pleased. 

l?o-p/acb,  a  great  cold. 

T?Ot,  an  order,  or  custom. 

T2oT,  choibe ;  ^oja  peci/t,  the 
choice  of  men ;  /lOjam  and  ;to- 
jci;n,  idem. 

noiajm,  to  choose,  or  make  choice 
of. 

1?ojdjnjocab,  chosen  or  elected. 

no-réiXjXf  very  sharp,  very  fierce. 

T207lac,  an  election  of  soldiers. 

f?OTlac,  very  angry,  enraged. 

i?ojmal,  the  election  of  a  prince. 

r?6 jma/t,  digging ;  n;  pépjfx  learn 
ftojmaft  bd  beanam,  aja/;  ^f 
ná/t  learn  héjjxc  bjá/t/tujb,  I 
cannot  dig,  and  am  ashamed  to 
beg. 

í^ójma/i,  very  dangerous ;  also  fight- 
ing, valiant 

Í^Ójnáiéajjeac,  very  customary, 
much  used  or  fiequented. 
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)?6;6;n,  a  small  rope  or  cord;  a 
whisker  or  mustache. 

TiÓ]hfiéci>Ci,  excellent 

r?0;bi)e,  a  lance  or  dart. 

T2o;c;b,  jo  /tojcjb  pn,  insomuch, 
so  that. 

T2ojc;m,  to  come  to,  to  arrive  at ; 
also. to  appertain,  or  belong  to ; 
n;  jxoj&ion  mo  ma;é  cujdb;<'a, 
my  good  doth  not  belong  toyou. 

T2o;ct:ab,  a  great  cry. 

iJoJbeciT*,  very  handsome  or  pretty. 

^^)p^y  to  arrive  at,  or  attain  to. 

'J^^Jjijo,  very  prudent  or  wise. 

T2o;^/)e,  chief,  or  choice. 

ííojTneajúib,  election  ;  fto; jn;j, 
idem. 

^^)p^9  to  elect  or  choose. 

í?0;Í6e,  mountains. 

i?o;t;5,  »  church ;  <x  ;to;lj j  j5ba;l, 
in  a  church  of  idols. 

JJojUe,  together;  ;te  ^ojlle,  to- 
gether; Lat  simul. 

I?o;Ué,   darnel,    Zizania ;    rather 

f?5)m,  the  city  of  Rome ;  gen.  na 
i?oma. 

I?ó;m,  earth  or  soil;  hence  /t6;m 
iXblajce,  a  burying-place;  hence 
also  ,toma(t,  digging. 

KO;m  or  /lojme,  before,  before  that, 
in  comparison  of,&c. ;  fo^n  ajno- 
rjj^  ;to;me,  formerly,  of  old, 
heietofore ;  oin  té  cajjijOf  /tOj- 
lie,  whoever  designs  or  intends. 

^OjA^re,  sin,  iniquity. 

J?o;my^,  a  pole,  or  stake. 

i?5;n,  or  /to/?,  a  seal. 

i?6;n,  the  gen.  of  /ton,  the  crest  or 
tail-hair  of  any  beast;  édbdc 
/lójn,  hair-cloth. 

^^l^JÍf  hairy,  or  full  of  bristles. 

J?o;nn,  a  share  or  portion. 

ijojnne,  horse-hair. 

I?o;/i/)eab,  a  division. 

l?0)nnjm,  or  /tujnn;m,  to  divide  or 
share ;  bo  jxojrjn  fé,  he  divided. 

í2o;nnpíi;/tteac,  sharing  or  par- 
taking. 
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Í25)pé;/t,  a  tuck  or  rapier. 

1?om5e<iU,  a  sentence,  verdict,  or 
decree. 

Uojfculy  the  lowest,  or  most  base. 

T2o;pT)é;/tleOLc,  a  tory,  a  burglar. 

T2o;y;m  and  ;to;c;m,  to  reach  or 
come  to,  to  arrive  at ;  jo  nO)fjj\ 
d/t  neam,  may  you  reacn  hea- 
ven; ba  /tojceab  Oomixxll  Ce- 
<xnn-cO/tab,  if  Donald  arrives  at 
Ceanncora. 

T26;pn,  rosin. 

1?o^;r;;t,  angry,  vexed. 

T2o;/";;te,  anger,  choler, 

T2o;ywac,  the  fish  called  roach. 

XlOffcj^i  to  arrive,  to  attain  to; 
/tojccjm,  the  same;  /to;tce6c<i 
fey  he  will  readi;  jo  ;to;cjb, 
until. 

Xló)fXpi  a  gridiron. 

1?o;é,  a  wheel. 

í2o;éleoj;t^  a  wheelwright. 

í2o;énjm,  to  please. 

Rojcrte,  or  ;to;tj/te,  a  babbler,  a 
silly  prating  person. 

l?o;t/teact:,  loquacity,  silly  speech- 
ing ;  also  rhetoric. 

T2ojé/teal>a/t,  most  prudent. 

1?o;t;tém,  a  rushing.  Sec. ;  le  ;to;c- 
/tém  <x  ca/tbab,  <xju/*  le  to;/t- 
Kléd;^ab  a  /lojtledn,  Jer.  47. 
3;  a  commotume  quadrigarttm 
.eju^y  et  multitudtne  rotarum^ 
ejus. 

Xlojtfijc,  rhetoric. 

1?olab,  a  roll. 

Rolajm,  to  roll. 

T26m<xb,  before  thee ;  <xbdj/t  /tomab, 
speak  on ;  jmt; j  /tomab,  go  for- 
ward, go  on  or  away,  i.  e.  ;t5;m, 
before,  and  ti,  you. 

1?oii)a;ije,  a  rower. 

T?6m<x;t,  excellent. 

Romam,  before  me ;  bo  cáa;b  me 
/tomam,  I  went  on. 

1?oman,  brank,  or  French  wheat. 

ííománac,  a  Roman. 

Xlomuji,  digging ;  vid.  po)m ;  fca/t 
;t5m(3L;;t,  a  digger. 
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T25ma/ia)m^  to  dig ;  ndc  ;40ii)d;téa;t 
Ic  lÍL^^e,  that  is  dug  with  mat- 
tocks. 

XiomjM^uf,  an  earnest  desire. 

Xiompe,  greatness^  excess 

T2oiT);t<i,  ihe  sight 

í25ma;B  and  ftomujBfe,  before  you. 

Tldmupf  before  us;  roSi  ca;;tm;b 
/tomuji),  if  we  purpose  or  in- 
tend. 

T25mpa,  before  them ;  n;  Bía;b 
eajla  o^a;B  rtompa,  ye  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  them ;  puttif^fM, 
before  them. 

T25/?,  a  sea-calf;  pi.  jxojnte. 

ndn,  the  hair  of  the  mane  or  tail 
of  a  horse,  cow,  or  other  beast; 
nojnno  and  /tuajn/ie,  is  a  single 
hair  of  the  same ;  Wei.  rhaun, 
horee-hair. 

T2onab,  a  club  or  stake. 

T26nabujrita,  verv  natural. 

Ronpajt,  hair-cloth. 

Xlon^clo^fi,  a  rheumatism. 

T2on/),  a  chain,  a  tie,  or  bond. 

12o/)i7ab,  a  club  or  staff 

í2o/)n/"d  jab,  or  fiOnnpí^Cíh,  search, 
inquiry. 

Tiont,  fierce,  cruel. 

12dpa,  a  rope. 

T2opaj;te,  a  rapier ;  also  a  treache- 
rous violent  person. 

f2o;tba;m>  to  run,  or  to  race. 

T2o;tt:a;m,  to  pour  out 

T2df  and  jidf<x,  a  rose. 

12of,  science,  knowledge. 

XlOf,  pleasant,  agreeable:  hence 
4he  name  of  several  places  and 
towns  in  Ireland;  as,  í2o^-a;lj- 
ijte,  the  town  of  Ross,  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  County  of  Cork;  Ifiof 
mac  CfxjamiiX)!),  the  town  of 
Ross  in  the  County  of  Wexford, 
a  harbour. 

T2oy-al,  judgment 

Xio fúm  and  fiCfc^m,  to  roast;  nj 
jiOfdn  on  bajne  ajmlea/^,  the 
slothful  man  roasteth  not,  &c.— 
Prov.  12.  27. 
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nofHÍj},  the  apple  of  the  eye. 
Tiojf^y  an  eye ;  ^uyj  álujn,  a  charm- 
ing fine  eye ;  plur.  [tOjrjajB  and 

JlOfZf  the  understanding. 

Tiof^,  a  kind  of  versification  used 
by  the  Bards  of  an  army  to  ani- 
mate tlie  troops  to  battle,  other- 
wise called  ;tO;^a  caca. 

l?0;rjbaUab,  an  error  or  mistake. 

Xlóftc^,  roasted;  alsp  a  roasting; 
ho  n)  fé  fiOfto^,  he  roasteth ; 
peojl  pófCCi,  roast  meat 

XidCy  a  hoary  white  frost ;  vid.  fted. 

T2oécfteba,  a  bodkin. 

T2Ú,  a  secret ;  id  qd.  nun ;  vid.  nun. 

T2aab,  reddish ;  \Vel.  rhydh  ;  jLat. 

T2aab>  strong,  valiant 

12uabBa;b,  (S  a  reddish  yellow. 

12uabCfi;ot:,  rudl^  or  red  radle. 

Ruablaic  and  ;uíabla;é;jji7ea/-, 
choler;  also  the  disorder  called 
cholera. 

1?uajame,  any  thing  or  instrument 
that  orives  another  thing  out  of 
its  place;  ftaaTa;^e  jlaj/-,  is 
the  kev  of  a  lock,  because  it 
forc€»si  tne  bolt  out  of  its  place. 

T2aajab,  a  banishing,  or  driving 
away. 

TJuaja;»),  to  put  to  flight 

T2ua;c;U;nD,  to  buy  or  purchase. 

T2aa;c;lre,  bought  or  purchased. 

I2aajb,  from  ^ab;  fco)  mu;/t  /tu- 
a;b,  in  the  Red  Sea.  ^ 

T2ua;b/)eac,hair ;  eabac  bo  ;taa;b- 
;9eac  camall,  doth  of  camels' 
hair. 

r2ua;j>  a  flight;  h«ice/ttta;sbe;rte, 
bo  ;tj;7neaba;t  /uia;j-bej;te,tJiey 
wheeled  about  from  the  rere. 

1?ua;nD,  a  fishing  line. 

l?aa;nne,  a  hair. 

T2uam,  a  spade. 

TZaamoab,  reproof,  or  reprehen- 
sion. ^ 

fjiconajb»  red,  reddish. 

1?uai7a;b,  strong,  able. 
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J?aa77a)^,  anger. 

l?a<3L;i<xc,  lying,  a  liar. 

I?uat<x;t,  a  skirmish. 

1?uSa,  patience,  longanimity. 

7?uK<x,  a  hurt  or  wound. 

TJubjn,  a  ruby. 

1?tfcdjl,  a  tearing  or  cutting. 

Thiét,  steady  room;  a  ;tucb  Ca- 
mo;nn,  in  Edmund's  room ;  also 
almost :  *  <x  /tucb  ^Jfy  dmost 
dead. 

Uuch,  sudden ;  also  vehement,  ear- 
nest. 

TJuct,  a  swine. 

T2uctr,  a  ^reat  cry,  a  clamour. 

1?abblua;t;te,  saw-dust 

l?ubfiac,  very  straight 

7?úb|tac,  a  darkening. 

Yiuipuc^f  and  ;tub;tAc<xy-,  length. 

J?U3;,  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
hejfxjm,  signifying  to  take,  to 
catch;  also  to  bear  children  or 
young ;  bo  /luj  fj  mac,  she  bore 
a  son ;  bo  ;tu  jabo/t,  they  caught ; 
bo  ;taj  fé  0;tjt<3L,  he  overtook 
them,  &c. ;  tncL  bea^Ab,  su- 
pra. 

ijurab,  bo  /tajdb  <x;;t,  he  was  ta- 
ken; bo  ftujab  j/7je<in  bo,  a 
daughter  was  bom  unto  him. 

TJojab,  was  hurt  or  wounded. 

1?IÍ3<x;;te,  a  bar  or  bolt  of  a  door, 
a  latch. 

1?u5ab,hangmg. 

i?a  jmob,  a  bondslave.  ^ 

I?u;be,  ahair;  jre  lejteab  ;tuj6e, 
at  a  hair's  breadth. 

J?a;B,  brimstone. 

i?u;Ue<xcta)n,  a  prop  or  support 

T2a;Bne,  a  lance. 

RujBneac,  armed  with  a  lance,  a 
spearman. 

T?a;Bj7eac,  strongly  guarded,  hav- 
ing a  numerous  oand. 

T2u)bneab<x,  great  bands. 

T2a;b;n,  a  riband. 

T?u;ce,  a  rebuke,  or  reproach. 

TJtijceac,  exaltation,  or  lifting  up. 

Pujceab,  a  collection. 
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TJujceat:,  an  exalting,  or  lifting  up, 
elevating. 

Rujceúlt:,  was  hid,  or  private. 

T2ajbeab,  a  reproof,  or  censure. 

t2u;bledy",  very  true,  or  faithfiil  j  a 
corrupt  contraction  of  ^objle^;^. 

i?a;3,  an  arm;  hnjf  fiuj^  ^lj)  cjunn- 
tajT,  break  ttiou  the  arm  of  the 
wicked ;  <xj;t  bo  /tu;  j,  upon  thine 
arm ;  a  ;ta;^,  his  arms. 

/iujmneab,  casting,  or  throwing. 

Í2«jn-cléji^ac,  a  secretary. 

ÍJu;p-b;ám<Xjft,  is  properly  and  lite- 
rally a  dark  secret;  which  may 
be  properly  called  a  divine  mys- 
tery; pi.  ;tu7n-b;<xm;ta. 

J?ú;n-bjíim;tac,  mystical,  myste- 
rious. 

T25jne  and  /lojnne,  horse-hair,  a 
bristle,  &c. 

1?ujne,  a  streak.^ 

Tiajnn  and  ^nab,  a  division. 

Tiujnnecc,  or  rtjnnecc,  grass. 

Rujnnte,  diviaed. 

Xlujnfxe^iojfX,  a  secretary. 

Uujfie,  a  chainpion,  a  knight ;  the 
root  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rider; 
plur.  jtttj;tJ5  and /tujfte^xca ;  as, 
ixbb^b  ftaj/teoc  }r  jxo  t/ijajé, 
anhabitation  of  lorosand  princes. 

Tiajfie^c,  famous,  renowned,  cele- 
brated. 

Í2u;;te<xc,  idem  quod^  W/^« ;  ex. 
máw;^  mo-T2uj;teac  n;me,  wia- 
ier  mei  Domini  carfbr«m.— Bro- 
gan  in  Vit  S.  Brigid. 

i?a;^eac<xr,  lordship,  dominion. 

TiajfT  ana  ;tuy^<xn,  a  vessel  made 
of  bark  of  trees. 

J?u;^,  a  way  or  road. 

l?u;^,  an  elder-tree :  hence  it  is  the 
name  of  the  letter  1?. — Flah. 

T2tf j;reiint:a,  hasty ;  jo  ;<u;y-eanta, 
hastily,  by  snatches;  Lat*  rap- 

Tiajf^,  a^  skirmish. 

Tlájfijm,  to  fijmte  or  strike,  to  pelt 

at;  jiur^^h, idem. 
Tiajf)niy  to  tear  in  pieces. 
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T^aji,  an  army,  a  troop. 

7?u;teac,  going  or  moving^  upon 
the  march. 

1?u;teoLi?,  red  hot,  or  blazing. 

i?u;tean,  delight,  pleasure. 

Úujiean^jtn,  to  shine  or  flitter. 

IJujteana/*,  glittering,  brightness. 

Rajtneab,  a  flame. 

'Qújtjn,  the  ankle-bone. 

7?al(Xb,  a  slaughtering  or  massacre, 

í?ulúijb,  he  went 

]?úiy),  a  floor;  also  a  room;  /u/m 
n<x  ^áéa,  the  floor  of  the  ibr- 
tress. 

Tim^ji,  a  mine. 

í?ú/7,  a  secret,  secresy,  mystery. 
N.  B.  If  Olaus  Wormius  had 
known  that  jxun  is  the  common 
and  only  word  in  the  old  Celtic 
or  Irish,  to  express  the  word 
secret  or  mystery,  it  would  have 
spared  him  the  labour  of  the 
long  dissertation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  book,  (te  Litteratura 
Hvnica,  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  runcRy  which  was 
a  mysterious  or  hieroglyphic 
manner  of  writing  used  by  the 
Gothic  Pagan  priests,  as  he  him- 
self observes  m  another  place. 
Tacitus  observing  that  the  Ger- 
mans knew  no  literature,  uses 
the  terms  oi  secreta  literarvm; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  Ger- 
mans havmg  afterwards  learned 
the  use  of  letters,  called  their 
alphabet  by  the  appellative  of 
RvncBy  from  the  Cimbric  and 
Gothic  word  runay  a  secret; 
plur.  /lanujB ;  ex.  j\Ó  b;  fé  j 
ttúDUjB  <xn  ft;  J,  he  was  one  of  the 
king's  privy  council ;  Jnnpm  1^ún 
bujC,  I  tell  you  a  secret ;  un  Kjl 
/i5/)  ^zab  Aj/t?  have  you  any 
secret  knowledge  of  the  matter  ? 
ftt/f)  ix^vtf  I^ir^^Jfy  ^  private 
and  a  manifested  knowledge  of 


a  thing ;  Wei.  rhin,  a  secret  or 
mystery ;  Sax.  girunu, mysteries ; 
SIcamb.  reunen,  obscure  mur- 
muring; Ani^lo-Saxon,  geryne, 
mysteries;  Cimbr.  rvna,  arcana 
carmina  vel  notse  secretiores ; 
and  Gothice,  runay  mysterium, 

.  item  consilium. — Pld.  Glossa- 
rium  Goth,  ad  Vocem.  Rnna. 

Tiúíí,  a  purpose  or  design;  /tun 
bjopjmaltd,  a  firm  purpose; 
Goth,  runa,  consilium. 

í?í/i7a;T,  dark,  obscure,  mystical. 

ÍJÚDa^je,  a  discreet  person,  to 
whom  a  secret  may  be  safely 
told ;  also  any  person  that  knows 
a  secret. 

Uun^jfxm,  a  council  chamber. 

í?únbocan,  a  disguise  or  pietence. 

ijun- j/ta;Bte6jft,  a  secretary. 

i?un/7db,  a  division ;  j\unnt^)l,  id. 

Í2ánpíi;;tteac,  partaker  of  a  se- 
cret. 

I?Dn-p^/ttd;m,  to  cohimunicate,  to 
advise  with,  or  consult. 

í2a;t;o;b,  rhubarb. 

Xiufy  knowledge,  skill. 

I2ay,  a  wood. 

TiufT,  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  Wei. 
rhysk  and  diri^sgOy  to  take  ofl^ 
bark. 

fjurjdjm,  or  ;tu;y-T)ro,  to  make 
bare,  to  take  the  bark  ofi*  a  tree. 

Ruy^ajm,  to  strike  vehemently,  to 
pound,  to  pelt  at. 

Xiufc^c^y  rude,  rustic ;  Lat  rustic 

COS. 

í2u;<-t<xcAct,  rudeness,  rusticity. 

T^uft^f  a  boor,  clown,  or  churl. 

TiufXixn,  a  lump,  or  hillock. 

í?út<x,  a  herd,  a  rout. 

TJíc^,  a  tribe  of  people;  /tiitra 
Oújtcac,  the  tribe  of  the  Burks. 
This  expression  carries  an  ho- 
nourable sense. 

J?Gt,  wages. 

i?utoi,  the  fish  called  thomback. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  S. 

S  is  the  fifteentli  letter  of  tlie  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  not  ranked  b^ 
our  ^rdminarians  in  any  particular  order  ot*  the  consonantii,  but  i9 
called  sometimes  djm^ijb,  or  barren^  and  sometimes  bajn-r^JojAn  na 
ccóD^^opeaba,  or  the  qtwen  of  i/ie  consonants,  because  iti  the  com- 
position of  Irish  verse  it  will  admit  no  other  consonant  to  correspond 
wtlli  it;  and  our  Irish  prosodians  are  as  nice  and  punctual  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  ua;m  and  como^itjujab,  or  union  and  correspondence,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  are  in  the  collocation  of  their  dactyles  and  spondees. 
So  that  if  an  Irish  poet  should  have  transgressed  against  the  eí^tablished 
rule  and  acceptation  of  the  consonants,  he  would  be  exposed  to  severe 
reprehension*  We  find  in  the  Greek  division  oí  the  consonants  into  se- 
veral classes,  as  tnutes,  liquids,  &c.,  that  tlie  letter  c,  or  jí,  is  not  ranked 
among  any  particular  class,  hut  like  our  Irish  f^  is  styled  su^  potestatis 
littera,  or  an  absolute  and  independant  letter.  In  Irish  it  is  called  f\i)li 
or  f^jU  from  f^ií^  the  imUow-lTee,  ImL  boIU.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
all  Irish  words  beginning  with  tlie  letter  fy  and  wliich  are  of  the_ feminine 
gender,  must  necessarily  admit  of  an  adventitious  t  before  the  initial  jr, 
when  the  Irish  particle  <kn  (which  in  signification  answers  to  the  English 
a^an^  and  íhe^  is  prefixed  before  such  words;  in  which  case  the  v 
eclipses  the  f^  so  that  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  it  had  not  belonged 
to  it,  though  f  is  always  written  to  show  it  is  the  initial  radical  letter. 
Thus  the  words  fajl^  an  eije^  or  ike  eye ;  f^oj)^  a  nos€t  or  the  nose^ 
when  the  Irish  particle  <in,  signifying  a,  an^  or  the,  m  English,  is  prefixed 
to  thera,  are  necessarily  to  he  written  <in  t^'íi)!,  an  ZffX>n^  and  pro- 
nounced aj7  ttijlj  ún  r^ion*  But  words  beginning  with  ^,  which  are  of 
tlie  masculine  gender,  admit  of  no  adventitious  letter  as  a  prefix.  Thus 
we  say  and  write  an  ^ljnnei/7,  a  shoulder  ;  ún  ;"Olii;',  the  light ;  and 
ibis,  by  the  by,  is  one  method  to  find  out  the  gender  of  words  beginning 
with  f.  It  is  also  to  be  noted^  that  when  f  is  aspirated  by  subjoining  h 
to  it,  which  cannot  happen  but  when  it  Is  an  initial  letter,  it  is  thereby 
made  quiescent,  so  that  its  sound  is  not  distinguisljable  from  that  of  a  t 
asplratc^d  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  for  the  words  a  f^)h  /"'^  ^ff^j  ^ 
teoji  jaj  his  tongue,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  a  bujl,  d  f?eúnj4< 


S  a  S  tf 


Sd,  in  ;  f<x  cci^  in  the  fight ;  f^í^ 
tjje,  in  the  house. 

Su^y  or  haff  are  signs  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  and  have  nj  al- 
ways before  them  ;  ex.  nJ  f^ 
mo,  or  nj  huf  mo,  more  or  great- 
er ;  nj  fiX  tfi^jfei  or  nj  buf 
Tficjf^t  stronger,  or  more  strongn 


This  f^  Is  sometimes  contracted 
when  the  word  following  it  be- 
gins witli  a  vowel ;  as,  atajm 
npf  ojje  na  e,  I  am  younger 
than  hinij  i.  e.  nj  ija/-  oj je  n'aé ; 
njfy  pro  nj  fú^  or  for  nj  haf; 
via.  baf> 
5ft,  or  jf^t  whoscj  or  whereof; 
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Christ  whose  blood  redeemed 
us. 

Sd,  i.  e.  jf  <x,  and  his  or  her's. 

Sab^strpng,  able;  la  fch  ú:^jon' 
<x;t6ab  cloen,  strenuus  ercU  in 
exterminandU  erroribm ;  fúh 
<Xft  ifiéM  cacd;tiii;t  Óáojne: 
iXju/^  on;  Aj;t  Cixccoojne ;  vid. 
po/tay- reoiya. 

$<xb^  death. 

Stxbbdll,  i.  e.  jftajny^ac,  a  bam  or 
granary;  ex.  y-<xbl)aUPbábftu;cc, 
the  bam  of  St.  Patrick.  It 
should  properly  be  written  y<x- 
hixll  —  yid.  Pita  Secunda  S. 
Pat.  aptid  Colgan,  Not.  48. 

SdB,  or  yam,  a  bolt  or  bar  of  a 
door  or  gate. 

S^h,  spittle. 

SaSiXy  sorrel. 

Soiííin,  ;r<iKa;ftle,  or  f^h^jpleÁn,  a 
cub,  or  young  mastiff  dog. 

SáBájl,  saving,  qparing,  protect- 
ing. 

Sábálac,  careful,  sparing,  not  la- 
vish, &c. 

SábSilajm,  to  save  or  preserve;  bo 
yabalab  mo  becita,  my  life  was 
preserved. 

Sab;^<x,  sauce. 

Sáb5;be,  the  sabbath ;  la  na  fix- 
bd;be,  the  day  of  the  sabbath. 

JSac,  a  sack  or  bag.  This  Irish 
word  y-oc  is  nearly  the  same  in 
almost  all  the  European  lan- 
guages; ex.  Gr.  aaKKog,  Lat 
saccus,  Wei.  sack,  Ital.  aacco^ 
Ar.  sack.  Cor.  «xA,  Vulg.  Gr. 
aafcii,  Ger.  Belg.  and  Ang.  sacky 
Anff.-Sax.«ace,Dan.  «^sc^,Suec. 
sacky  Sclav,  shakel,  Cam.  ska- 
hel,  and  Hungar.  «oaA.  Its  di- 
minut.  is  y-acon,  or  f^jcjn. 
Sacab  and  ^<xc6l;1,  a  pressing  or 

straining, 
Saciu?  and  jrajcjn,  dimin.  of  ^oc, 
a  small  bag. 

Súcij^   an.  unmannerly,    trífling^ 
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person. 

S<xcaftBu;j,  confession;  ajuy  /to 
j<xB  conxiojn  aja;r  y-aca;iba;c 
on  eaycop,  and  he  received  com- 
munion and  confession  from  the 
bishop.— *Z.  jB. 

2acam,  to  attack,  or  set  upon. 

Sacc;t<i)  je,  baggage,  or  loading. 

&úCfjiúi^]jÍ9  a  pacK-saddle. 

Saball,  a  saddle;  jo  fjxj^n^jh 
<xjur  JO  yaba^liB  ix;ft j;ot,  with 
bricues  and  saddles  adorned  with 
silver. 

Sabajle,  neglect;  oin  beajnojr  jro 
bo  le;5  be,  t/te  Icj^rre  nojra- 
ba;le,  he  omitted  that  pious 
custom  through  doth  or  neglect. 

^Abb,  a  good  house  or  habitation. 

iSabb,  the  proper  name  of  a  woman 
very  common  among  the  old 
Irish. 

SoeTlon,  a  king  or  prince;  also  a 
judge;  also  a  senior  or  elder; 
also  a  pillar,  as  may  be  seen  by 
this  verse:  Soejlan  b;tejteam, 
huxxn  <x  Blajb;  Sae jl<xn  jre^- 
no;/t,  j^jO/t  y-<xojlac :  Soe jlan 
xac  ri)t  fO/t  <i  bu ;  <xja;r  Sae j- 
lún  Colum  nu, 

Saja/it:,  a  priest;  Lat  sacerdos. 

Saja/ttacb  and  yaja/itoj/teoct;, 
priesthood. 

SoLjcifitOLmújl,  priesdy,  holy,  pious, 
becoming  a  priest 

Sú^,  a  bitcn. 

£a  ja;b,  an  attacking. 

Sa^al,  nice,  tender. 

Stxxam,  to  drink,  or  suck. 

SaTd/tlacb,  delight,  content 

Sajjn,  a  little  bitch. 

Sa;ii)<3L;;ie,  a  kennel  or  sinL 

Sajy'OniX,  or  more  properly  5aj- 
fonjúx:,  England ;  from  Sajyx>n, 
Saxon,  and  ;cu:,  land. 

Sú'^f  and  2a^;ronac,  an  Ei^sh- 
9ian;  le  Saj^rajB,  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 

SogjrBea^la,  the  English  tongue ; 
iron»  sax  and  parkr,  both  of  a 
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Grermah  origin. 

SúTyi)e<Xftlama;l,  acoording  to  the 
English  tongue. 

Sikfif^ejfi,  a  saucer. 

Sa;cb;£illa;t:9  a  pack-saddle. 

Sa;céabac,  sackcloth. 

SiXjcpot,  they  came^  or  arrived. 

Sa;be,  a  seat 

&a)hi)fi,  rich,  opulent;  yujihjji 
^j^uf  ba;bb;;t,  i.  e.  boycijbBj/t, 
rich  and  poor. 

Sa;bB;ft;m,  to  make  rich  or  weal- 
thy. 

Sdjb8;teay  and  /•djbBft;©/-,  riches. 

S^;bedb,  a  sitting,  a  session,  or 
assize. 

Sa;b  and  y-a;t  b;ied/-,  a  treasury. 

Sdjbj/^e,  a  seat ;  y-u;bj;^e,  idem. 

Sa;pea^,  a  sapphire  stone. 

SajjeiXb,  or^ajjjot,  a  dart;  Lat. 
sagitta;  f^)jjc  njme,  a  poi- 
sonous dart 

Sdjjeabo;;!,  or  y-ajj^bjuft,  and 
sometimes  written  r<x;  j;tte5j;i, 
a  soldier,  but  literally  an  archer, 
like  the  Latin  Sagittarius,  from 
yajj^ot:,  sagitta;  because  our 
standing  army  and  soldiers  an* 
ciently  used  bows  and  arrows  for 
their  offensive  weapons. 

Súj^cabojfteact:,  or  f^^p>jújjic- 
ixct;,  brave  warlike  actions. 

Í^jreúf,  oldness,  antiquity. 

S^j-^nén,  lightning,  a  hurricane; 
tOftann,  ^cuf  /•ú;jijén,  thunder 
and  lightning. 

Sajl,  a  beam ;  pi.  y-ujltcdCA. 

Stxjl,  or  yajleoj,  a  willow-tree; 
hence  the  name  of  the  letter  S. 

£&;(,  an  inflection  of  y^l,  a  heel ; 
ii  fix  fun,  his  heel ;  rte  na  jrá- 
Idjb,  at  his  heels,  or  close  by. 

jSd;l,  guard  or  custody. 

JSajlb/iea^iXb,  a  rejoicing,  or  mak* 
ing  merry. 

S2i;le,  the  sea;  U)f^e  na  /^jle, 
sea  or  salt  vrater;  Lat  sal;  as^ 
m  sale  rubroy  in  the  Red  Sea. 

S&)le  and  ^Si^Ueab^  pickle. 
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Sdjled/i,  a  salt-cellar. 

Sa;le6;,  willow ;  Wei.  helig. 

SájljjoUa,  from  pxi^,  the  heels, 
and  ^;olla,  a  servant,  a  waiting- 
man,  a  page,  i.  e.  pedissequus. 

2á;l;rr),  to  salute  or  hail;  ex.  bo 

Í'ájleabOft  na  /tjj  e,  they  hailed 
im  king. 
Sá;l)n,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which 

resembles  a  lake  or  great  pond : 

hence  it  is  the  name  of  some 

places  in  Ireland ;  from  fiX,  the 

sea,  and  (;nn,  a  pond  or  lake. 
Sá;U,  pickle ;  also  bacon,  fatness, 

&c. 
S&iU;m,  to  salt,  to  season,  or  pic- 

fcle ;  n;o/t  y^jUeab  e,  it  was  not 

salted. 
SSi;Ute,  salted  or  seasoned. 
ic^jlfpjOjK^p,  a  euardian  spirit 
Sa;ltea;tt:,  treading;   y<3L;lte6;ia 

tu,  thou  shalt  tread;  j^otjlteo- 

jiajb  honn  bo  co;r,  the  sole  of 

your  foot  shall  tread. 
Sa;m,  rich. 

Sa;m>  sweet;  Lat  suavis. 
Sa;m,  a  pair  or  couple. 
Sa;ml>ea;icac,  bearing  twms. 
Sii;n)B;t;at{ta;j7nD,    to    flatter,    to 

speak  fair. 
S2i)n)Bftjocb<im,  to  allure  or  entice. 
SájmcealjiXb,  hypocrisy. 
SajmbjUe,  a  beetle  or  mallet 
Sá)me,    delight,   pleasure ;   lucb 

pahuj-^e^f  fikjme,   men  that 

K)ve  pleasure  and  ease;  f<x)inC' 

Acb,  idem. 
S^x-jm^^tjOfiXjffi,  to  allure  or  entice. 
Sa;m  j^;o/-ab,  enticement. 
SdjmnJ^eab,  a  yoking  or  coupling. 
SiXjmjxjm,  to  yoke  or  couple. 
S3ijiT3;^jje  and  y^jAftJsedct:,  ease, 

qiiiet^  satisfaction ;  fiim^f,  idem, 

also  a  rajjture. 
SájmftjjeOLc,  easy,  satisfied. 
S^)n,  unequal,  unlike. 
Sa7nc;teoic,  healed. 
Sajnbriedn,   a  sect  or   society; 

tinae  Sanhedrim. 
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ic^jne  and  f^jne^f,  variety. 

i^jne,  sound ;  Lat  sanus. 

.  Sajneab,  variation. 

S^jnfjOf  and   f^jnfjOfÍJ),   ety- 

mology« 
Sikjnjm,  to  varv  or  alter. 
S^jnfic,  a  readish  purple^  or  a 

sanguine  colour. 
.  Sajny-ea/*ajm,  to  differ,  to  be  un- 

.  i^jnt,  covetousness. 

SajntfteaB,  an  old  iamily-house. 

Sfyjji,  or  fiitif  is  an  augmentative 
particle  often  used  in  compound 
words,  and  signifies  very,  ex- 
ceeding, &c. 

Sá^ft-B/tjj,  an  attribute;  jfúonho 
y^;;tBft;o  j<x;B  n<x  ó;áb<xct<x  Bejt 
u;l-eol<xc,  omniscience  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Divinity. 
.  S<x;;rb6,8age;  f^]fóe  cj}0;c,  moun- 
tain sa^. 

Sii;t,  satiety,  sufficiency;  Hiajif^ji 
your  fill ;  Lat  sat  and  satis. 

2a;é,  a  joint  of  the  back  or  neck. 

Sa;é,  or  ya;te,  a  swarm;  fajie 
beixc,  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Sa;t,  vul^,  vile;  nj  jo  m^jc  na 
JO  f^jtf  neither  well  nor  ill, 
neitner  good  nor  bad. 

Siijfc,  a  thrust  or  piercine;  cor- 
m)l  jtey-2i;t;B  clo;b;ii),Tike  the 
piercmgs  of  a  sword. 

Sájé,  a  treasure,  a  store  of  money ; 
ex.  cé<xba5;o  luji  JiítÁf  t<x;t 
Oftb :  a  lOftj  bearixxn,  bjojal 
já/ij :  céab<xo)n,  po  jaB  fixpt 
jm  f^ji:  ceabaOjo  no  Ifi^jt 
Jóf^  á/tb,  i.  e.  on  Wednesday 
Judas  went  from  the  society  of 
the  apostles  by  the  direction  of 
Satan,  and  covetous  of  the  trea- 
sure proffered  him  by  the  Jews, 
betrayed  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Sa;te,  a  swarm ;  vid,  f^jt ;  also 
a  multitude. 

So^jcj^i  a  space. 

Sájteac,  or  yatac,  satiated,  glut- 
ted. 
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Sajteamajn,  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Sajic^ff  viieness,  cheapness. 

Sal,  duninut  7*2Ljl;n,  and  yiiloj,  a 
heel. 

Sal,  dross;  ite  y<xl  ^JfXipy  with 
dross  of  silver. 

SaI^,  unclean,  dirty. 

S<xlaj5)m,  to  defile  or  pollute. 

S^djm,  to  wait  on,  to  follow. 

Salann,  or  jrcl^fx,  salt;  Lat  «a/, 
Gr.  aXci  Wei.  halen,  Ar.  Ao/oi», 
and  Cor.  holan. 

Salonniw,  a  salt-pit 

Salii/tajm,  to  procure,  to  provide. 

Salá/tw,  procured,  or  provided. 

S<ilc<xb,  dirt,  pollution. 

Sixlcab  and  r<3^lc<X)m,  to  defile;  a/t 
na  f^lc^iy  defiled,  polluted. 

S<ilc<ift,  uncleanness,  filth. 

S<Llcii<Lc,  a  violet 

Sail,  bitterness,  satire. 

Sallann,  a  singing,  or  harmony; 
Gr.  irtraXXuv,  canere. 

Salnoajfte,  a  psalmist,  a  chorister. 

SalnD<x;/te<xcb,  a  singing  the  psalms. 

Salno-ceatloc,  a  [^mist,  rectius 
pyalm-ceatloc, 

Salm-ce<xtl<xb,  a  singing  the  psalms. 

SalmAfi,  salty;  m  m)jx  yalma/t, 
the  salt  sea. 

Salt,  colour. 

Saltoca,  beams;  vid.  ;rajl. 

Saltajft,  a  psaltar ;  it  is  the  title 

.  of  several  Irish  chronicles;  as^ 
Saltajft  na  Ceam/tac,  Salta;^ 
Chixiply  &c. 

Sdltd;;t,  a  saltmonger. 

Salt;ta;m,  to  tread  or  trample ;  bo 
^•alt<X)/t  noe,  I  trod. 

Saltajftt,  a  treading  or  tramp- 
ling. 

SSim,  easy,  happy. 

Sam,  the  sun ;  also  the  summer. 

S2imac,  pleasant. 

SSimab,  a  congregation,  or  assem- 
ble! body  ofpeople ;  om/ta  y^- 
mab  Sanct  Oytjcbe,  i.  ,e.  the 
community  of  St  Bridgit  was 
happy  and  famous;  Somab  Chj- 
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^fi^jn,  the  religious  house  of 

Kieran. 
Sm^jU   like,  alike,  equal;   bom 

ii)<xc<x^únDla,  to  my  equals;  Lat 

similis. 
Sixmajn,  all-saints'-tide;  een.  ;jr<xm- 

na;  ojbce  f^m^»  wl-saints*- 

eve. 
Siim^fy  delight,  pleasure. 
Símúf^c,  pleasant,  agreeable. 
Síiií)<x;rtbe  antra,  factitious. 
Sam^ufia,  sea-nymphs. 
Samlaca/*,  a  sample  or  pattern. 
Samla^no,  to  resemble. 
Samlút:,  brisk,  active. 
Samlú^ab,  a  similitude,  or  image. 
Samoa,  vid.  fmajn»  ^ 
Sam^ta,  i.  e.  y-am-^tiita,  summer; 

from  ^am,  the  sun,  and  /t^a,  a 

quarter  of  a  year. 
Sam/*ea;^am,  a  distance. 
Sámtac,  a  helve  or  handle ;  pym- 

tac  ftiijnne,   the  handle  of  a 

spade. 
San,  in  the,  i.  e.  jr  an,  yan  ma- 

cajfte,  in  the  field. 
San,  pro  f^ct,  holy. 
S^cán,  the  same  as  a  nonn  ^z^f 

<x  nail,  hither  and  thither,  to  and 

fro.. 
Sanab,  a  releasing. 
Sana/tc,  redorpiment;  Lat.  son- 

daraca» 
Sana/*,  knowledge ;  also  a  secret 
Sana;^,  a  whisperer. 
Sana/-,  a  greeting  or  salutation; 

hence  pejle  muj^te  an  t/*ana;^, 

the  annunciation  of  the  Vir^ 

Alary;  also  a  farewel,  an  adieu. 
Sana/-iin,  etymology ;  also  a  glos- 

saiy. 
Sana/^níí^be,  an  etymdogist 
Sanct,  holy;  Sanct  0/t;jjt,  St 

Bridget ;  Lat.  sanctus. 
Sanctroj^,  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of 

refuge. 
Sonb/tonT,  a  sect 
Sannab,  looseness. 
Sontoc,  greedy,  covetous. 
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Santacb,  greediness,  covetoos- 
ness. 

Santajjjm,  to  covet  or  desire,  to 
lust;  n;  /-anteoca  tS  bean  nil 
maojn  bu)ne  e;le,  thou  shalt  not 
covet  the  wife  or  goods  of  ano- 
ther man. 

SÍLOB,  silly,  foolish ;  a/t  /^obcé^l, 
bereft  of  reason;  yiiob  Cfxej- 
b)0m,  heterodox  faith;  y^B- 
Bab,  hypocrisy. 

SÍLoBcé;lle,  of  nonsense ;  the  gen. 
of  /iioBcjal,  which  dso  means 
the  occult  or  parabolical  sense  of 
a  thing. 

SáoBcO)ft,  a  whirlpool. 

SaoBc/taBab,  hypocrisy. 

SaoBcftcjbeam,  heterodoxy. 

SaoBbolBa,  enchantment 

SaoBno/*,  anger,  indignation;  also 
bad  manners. 

SaoBno/-ac,  morose,  foolish. 

Saob,  a  track ;  also  a  journey. 

Saoial,  the  world;  also  a  man's 
lifó;  also  an  age  or  generation; 
Lat  sceculum. 

SaOTalta,  secular,  worldly. 

Saojaltract,  a  being  worldly  in- 
chned. 

SaO),  a  worthy  generous  man; 
also  a  man  of  letters ;  plur.  /-a- 
o;te. 

Sao;l;m,  rather  ;-;ljm,  to  mean,  to 
seem,  to  suppose,  or  think;  an 
/•ao)leann  tura,  dost  thou  ima- 
gme  or  think?  ma/t  bo  y-aojl 
/^;pon,  as  he  thought. 

Saoj/t,  the  plur.  oif^Oji,  a  carpen- 
ter ;  also  a  mason ;  also  the  in- 
flexion of  r<^Ort,  an  adjective, 
which  signifies  tree. 

SúOjfXfe  and  yaoj/tz-eacb,  free- 
dom, liberty,  a  release ;  also  base- 
ness or  cheapness. 

Sooj/t/^,  of  or  belonging  to  a  car- 
penter; tiab  f^ojfife,  a  car- 
penter's ax. 

Saoj^/-eac,  free;  to  raoj^ac, 
licentiously,  too  neely. 
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ÍMjfiftúchj  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter^ joiner^  or  wheelwright; 
also  masonry. 

S^ojfff^iXjmjh  free. 

S^ojfipy  any  art;  also  freedom. 

Sou>;tceap,  a  pillory. 

SúOjte,  a  tutor,  or  guardian. 

Súújieúmújl,  expert,  akilful ;  also 
generous. 

Sdo;teAmlaf  t,  generosity. 

Sao/t,  lAtfaber;  fuJOji-Cfi^jni), 
a  carpenter ;  y^oo/t-clojcc,  a  ma- 
son., 

S<W);t,  cSi  f^oji,  woe  unto. 

S<xO;t,  free ;  jo  f  aok,  freely,  safely ; 
btt;oe  pxo/t,  a  freeman,  a  bur- 
gess; Vy  f^ojjie,  a  holiday; 
also  noble. 

S^Ofxai,  an  exemption  or  freeing; 
also  a  deliverance. 

SiXO/tajno,  to  free,  to  acquit,  or  res- 
cue; O  ce<iljú>8  oj)  \>)ahujl 
f^Ofi  fjnn  <x  chju/tnti,  from  tl^ 
deceits  <^  the  devil  ddiver  us, 
O  Lord;  fúújxfuj^e^fi  jtib, they 
shall  be  justified. 

S<xo^b&;l,  a  freedom  or  privilege, 
a  cheapness. 

SiXO/tbálac,  cheap,  free. 

SoOfy^nac,  or  fe)f\fé<3j)^c,  an 
unhired  workman,  a  free  labour- 
er, or  helper  at  a  work. 

S<xo;iéft<3i) jjm,  for  yaotufiaj j;m,  to 
labour  or  work. 

2<xojiée6cab,  tillage. 

Sooé,  labour,  tribulation,  pimish- 
ment ;  pi.  f^ot^jb ;  ex.  /to  b<x- 
m<]Ltt€i;i,  f^oiujb,  they  endured 
punishment ;  fji  fM  y^oc,  rest 
after  tribulation.— jDrcgfO».  In 
old  books  it  is  commonfy  written 

Súoé,  a  disorder  or  dísea^;  f<jOt 
b/iiijpre,  lues  venerea. 

S^otúft,  labour,  toil,  drudgery; 
hicb  f^ot^jfLy  workmen;  fúú- 
i^ji  bocixmloc,  hard  labom*. 

&ex!ftÍMm,  a  labouring  ox. 

SúócmM^  toilsome,  laborious. 
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Súúcójji,  a  torturer,  or  wreckeh 

Sootpttftt:,  an  impoethume. 

2aoé/tac,  servile;  also  hard  or 
difficult 

Saoé;ta)be,  a  working  man. 

iaoifiuj'gceojn,  a  labourer,  a  hus- 
bandman. 

Sooéftúj^úb,  tillage. 

Sii/t,  very ;  Lat.  valde,  Germ,  sehr  / 
fikfi'm^jt,  exceeding  good;  jo 
y^;t,  greatly. 

Sd/t  ana  f^pJor^^  a  louse. 

SafUi^oib,  conquefit,  victory;  ^j 
^•iifui  jab,  exceeding^  surpassing. 

Sáfia;  jjm,  to  wrong  or  injure,  \o 
foice  away;  vid.  pXft(i;2;m,  to 
exceed,  to  get  the  better  of  in 
any  exercise;  bo  y"3irtujj  re  jáb 
a;le,  he  exceeded  them  all. 

Sa/KXjjte,  forced,  or  taken  by 
force,rescued. 

Sá;ta;2te6;ff^  a  rescuer;  one  that 
takes  away  by  force  die  goods  or 
cattle  of  a  person  from  me  pow- 
er of  a  cUstrainer  who  has  them 
in  his  possession  by  law ;  also  a 
conqueror;  i^  an  infringer; 
y^fiajjteojft  ^n  bl;je,  m  in- 
fringer of  ^e  law. 

Sáftii)ú;t,  excellent 

Sa/u7;T,  an  endeavour. 

S<]L|tt^lA)b,  strong. 

Sa/tújab,  a  rescuing  or  taking 
away  a  person  by  force  of  arms 
from  a  lawfril  power;  also  ex- 
cdling,  surpassing;  also  an  in- 
juring, or  ravieiiing  a  lady. 

iSá;tu);;m,  to  exceed  or  overcome; 
to  injure  or  oppress;  n;  fúffieo- 
éa  tu  é,  thou  ^udt  not  oppress 
him ;  bean  bo  jra/tti jab,  to  ra- 
vish a  womap;  ;^affa)jeajr  jl;o- 
car  ún  le;4)e,  wisdom  exceeded! 
folly., 

SÁpaj^eeíé,  an  oppressor,  or  ex- 
tortioner. 

Siify  an  instrument  or  means ;  riso 
arms  or  engines  at  any  work. 

Say,  capiMe ;  ex.  nj  yi^  motOfA 
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é^  he  is  not  capable  of  doing 
good. 
&iXfCy  (the  first  and  seeond  a  being 
short,)  standing ;  ex.  be))ri;  j-;re 

túfiX,  as  it  is  in  old  writings ; 
ut  vulgarly,  be;/t) j  nú  f^f^m, 
he  got  up,  or  stood  up. 

SiXf^c'b,  sufficiency. 

SSi/*<Xb,  satisfaction,  comfort 

Síi/-íijjjm,  to  satiate,  or  satisfy; 
fiyjfeoc^  me,  I  will  satiate; 
f<^fpJi)'^eiXfi  nhWJtojl,  my  desire 
shall  be  satisfied;  Lat  satio; 
T^tájSjno,  idem. 

Sáf a;  jte,  satisfied,  satiated. 

SiXfikt,  sufficient,  is  (»pable;  ex. 
ó;<x  nob  jujbeab  p/tj  ^ac 
tfie^ff  ^^  wob  rayat  mo  beol, 
in  all  adversities  I  pray  to  God 
as  well  as  I  can. 

S^,  meat,  victuals;  also  a  suffi- 
ciency ;  Lat  sat. 

S&toc,  satined. 

Satac,  a  vessel  of  any^kind. 

Sátab,  a  thrust ;  m<k  hejj\  fé  ya- 
tab  <x;/t,  if  he  thrust  him. 

S<Ltaj;tn,  or  2úéu/tn,  of  Saturn ; 
ó;a  SdtajfU),  Saturday. 

Sáéú;n),  to  push  or  thrust ;  bo 
fiiji  re  ifxjocú.  ^fiix^rty  he 
thrust  them  both  through. 

S<it<ift/Y,  the  Sabbath. 

iixthacy  a  helve  or  handle. 

Súéftac,  or  ^raotntJic,  diligent 

Sbaj/tn,  a  quarrel  or  contest 

Sthajxn^m^jl,  given  to  quarrels. 

Sb/tojaiUe,  or  inp;toj<x;Ue,  the 
dew-lap  of  a  beast,  a  dbuble 
chin,  the  giU  of  a  cock,  &c. 

Sc  and  f^  are  used  indififerently, 
and  are  exactly  of  the  same 
power  and  pronunciation ;  wher^ 
K>re  the  reader  is  not  to  expect 
that  the  words  which  bc^  with 
fc,  shall  be  repeated  bebw  with 
the  initial  f^. 

Scabab,  a  scattering  or  dispersing. 

Scabdl,  a  helmet;  also  a  hood; 
also  a  scafwlar. 
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Scabam,  to  spread  or  disperse. 
Scabal,  i.  e.  rcúíij)  tjje,  a  booth, 

or  hut,  a  snop,  or  scaffold ;  also 

a  screen  sheltering  the  door  of  a 

house  from  wind. 
ScAbal,  a  chaldron,  or  kettle. 
Sc^Bú;r,  good. 
ScoSiijfte,  advantage,  gam. 
Sc<X|:d,  a  skiff,  or  cockboat ;  Lat 

«ca^^^  ai^d  Gr.  (nca^ii ;  |:ob<i;l- 

;r;ob  ;rcAj:a,  they  separated  their 

ships. 
Scajxil,  a  scaffold. 
Scarab,  a  straining  or  filtering. 
Sc«;<i;m,  to  strain,  to  cleanse. 
SciXjoite,  strained;  also  purged 

or  cleansed. 
Scú)c,  to  finish,  or  bring  to  an  end. 
ficii)l,  a  shadow. 
Sc^^leiic,  shady. 
ScSi;UAcb,  darkness. 
ScSi;l;m,  to  cast  a  shade. 
Sca;lp,  a  cave  or  den. 
Sc<]L;o/7ea/t,  a  sudden  irruption,  or 

unexpected  attack;  vid.  c^jt- 

jiejm  bo;^bealBa;2,  ptuam. 
Sc<L;;t,  any  place  where  a  thing  i» 

laid  to  dry. 
Sca;;tt,  the  caul  of  a  beast;  pid. 

y^ou)3io,  olur.  fc^jicac^. 
Sca);tt;,  a  thick  tuft  of  shrubs  or 

bushes. 
Scála,  a  great  bowl;  plur.  ftíx- 

l<x;be. 
Seal,  a  man ;  also  a  champicm. 
ScoilSj,  an  old  man ;  vid.  fculo^, 

infra,  dim.  otfcuí^. 
Scíklu]he,  balances. 
Scúm^lonn,  a  prank,  or'villanous 

de^fifciniis,  ;rcamSan,  idem. 
Sc<LnUi^ab,  a  reproaching  or  scan^ 

dalizing. 
ScMD^jU  ft  slandeF,  a  scandal,  or 

public  bad  example. 
ScooDolac,  scandalous. 
Sc<xn/toib,  a  surprise,  a  fti^t,  or 

confiisioB. 
ScuHftiXb,   a    scattering    or   dis- 
persing. 
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Sc^in/tájjjm,  to  scatter  or  disperse; 
also  to  confound^  to  affright  ;• 
yicann/tiijjeixb  Jab,  they  were 
cifirighted. 

Sc<xo;le^  a  looseness. 

Sc<xo;le<xb^  a  loosing,  or  untying. 

Scao;l;m,  to  loose  or  untie,  to  re- 
veal; also  to  scatter  or  disperse; 
also  to  set  a  drying,  to  unfold. 

Scaojlte,  loosed  or  Topsened. 

ScúO)lt:e<xcb,  a  looseness  or  lax. 

Sc<x/t<xb^  a  separation. 

Sc<x;i<x;m,;rjiiO)l;m,  and  ir;te<xtn<x;- 
jjm,  to  unfurl,  to  unfold,  to  lay 
open  for  drying,  to  set  a  drying ; 
ex.  ;^<Xft<xy  jii/t<xm  <x  pojihu^t  J 
ta; J  fO/t  be;^le<xnn  jftéjne,  she 
expanded  her  cloak  ni  her  house 
upon  a  sun-beam. 

Scd/tiX^m,  to  part,  to  separate ;  also 
to  depart  or  quit;  be<ijla  jO 
y*c<X;ij:<X)bj/-,  lest  they  depart 

Sc<x;t<vii)a;o,  parting. 

Sca/tl6jb,  scarlet 

Sc<X;tt<x,  separated,  parted. 

Sc^fxdp,  potitis  fCOfxiip,  a  table- 
Scat,  a  shadow,  a  shade,  a  veil,  a 
cover  of  any  thing ;  aJso  a  co- 
lour or  pretence;  dso  bashful- 
ness ;  also  protection ;  u/t  fciz 
bo  y-cé;te,  under  the  protection 
of  your  shield. 

Scátac,  shady ;  also  bashful. 

Scikiixn;  a  looking-^lass :  it  is  the 
diminut  of  fCiXt,  a  shadow ; 
also  a  gazing-stock. 

Scivtma/t,  timorous,  fearful,  bash- 
ful. 

See,  the  white  thorn,  or  hawthorn. 

See,  a  casting  or  pouring  out,  a 
spilling. 

Sceoc,  a  bush  or  bramble,  a  briar; 
gemt  y-cejce;  pL  jrceacou 

Sce<iic6T  and  p:eac;t<xb,  a  haw- 
thoniDerry,  a  haw. 

Scé<il,  genit  fcéjl,  a  relation,  a 
tale  or  story ;  nti  b^;c  fcéúi^- . 
iro,  these  evil  tidings. 
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Sceatlcin,  a  kernel ;  on  fceúlVxn 

to  na)ie  an  morujll,  from  the 
emel  to  the  husk. 

Sccixlp;  a  cliff";  pa  ;rce<xlpú;B  no. 
cea^tac,  under  the  clifts  of  the 
rocks.—/?.  57.  5. 

Seé<Llii;be  and  y^é<xlá;be,  a  tale- 
bearer, a  romancer;  also  a  his- 
torian. 

Seeotac,  bushy,  full  of  bushes  or 
brambles. 

Sce<xt/tAc,  a  vomit;  also  vomit- 
ing. 

Sceat;tii;j;m,  to  vomit 

See;le,  misery,  pity. 

Seé)m,  a  scheme,  or  draught. 

Scejii),  beauty,  bloom. 

Sce^m-i^ib,  corrupte  ^amá/ib, 
high-bloom,  or  good  plight,  good 
habit  of  body  in  man  or  b^ist ; 
bu;ne/xu«i)2i;imujl,  rectius  fcéj- 
noa/ib<xé,  a  rat  vigorous  man. 

Seejmeac,  y-eé;mé<xri)(/;l,  hand- 
some, bloomy. 

See;nmne<xc,  quick,  swift,  nimble ; 
JO  y-ce;nmne<xc,  swiftly,  quickly. 

Scejnneúb,  an  eruption  or  gushing 
forth;  also  a  tx)uncing;  also 
sliding. 

Scejte,  scattered,  dispersed. 

Seé;t;m,  to  vomit,  or  spew  out; 
ywppb  <xn  wlam  fi^  amac, 
the  earth  shall  spew  you  out ; 
also  to  spawn ;  bo  fcéjc  ou?  ti- 
^fZfOy  tnis  fish  hath  spawnea  ; 
also  to  tell  or  confess  any  thin^. 

Scenj,  abed;  also  a  small  bed-' 
room. 

See6,  and ;  in  old  books  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  aju;^. 

Seeo,  much,  plenty,  abundance. 

Seeul,  tidings,  news;  tojúbiX/t 
;rcéul<x  cue^Ly^n,  they  brought 
word  unto  them. 

Se;  and  y\i;<xm,  beauty. 

Se;  <xc,  yejatoc,  and  pijoj,  a  haw- 
thorn. 

Sc)úm,  beau^ ;  sen.  ;nee)me. 

Sc;am<ic,  faur,  beautiful;    comp. 
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S^Amait^  to  beautify  or  adorn. 
Sc)M,  a  kiiife;  gen.  fcejne,  plur. 

Scjúé,  a  shield  or  buckler;  genlt. 
rúéjic;  liijm^}^,  a  target; 
Lat  scuiwn. 

icjuty  a  basket  made  up  of  inter- 
woven  twigs;  gear|^^)te;  Hji 
fcéjie,  a  basketful. 

iScJdé,  jrcj^iuis  a  wing. 

Scj^é^  wearing  shielas. 

Scj^ifm,  a  wingi  or  fin. 

Sc]ú3cÁt)úc,  winged ;  also  barded. 

&;b,  a  band  ot  1st. 

Sc;l>,  a  ship,  or  $kiff;  plur.  fc}^ 
beabo. 

Scibe^oeoj,  a  hare;  Wei.  ^y- 
vamog. 

Sc;beab,  the  course  or  order  of  a 
thing;  ex.  rcjbeab  beoM,  tlie 
course  of  life. 

£cjl&  and  fsJle,  affri^it,  conster- 
.  natioQ  upon  any  approaching 
graat  dattger ;  y\ij  le  <}:^^  /^o^- 
fv^,  terror  aiid  consternation. 
This  word  seems  to  be  the  true 
Celtic  original  of  .tiie  name  of 
tile  fattious  terrify  ing  gulf  Scylla. 

&;Ql)éú^ta,  a  raaor. 

Scjm»«f  to  spring»  to  gush  out^  to 
rush  on  a  sudden;  ju/i  rcjnn 
^  jpi^  •omoc,  that  the  blood 

*  gushed  Ottt;  beo^la  10  fcyin- 
fc'^yf  Oftt,  lest  they  run  upon 
thee;  a;  incjjineab  anxxc^spnng- 
lag»  breaking  out»  budding. 

Sc;cSab)y  a  ship's  crew. 

•Sc^obdU  a  bam  or  granary^  or  any 
ropoeitcMry  for  Cera ;  Wdi.  schy- 
bar;  IB  ik9  Hob.  ^):)'|tf  means 
an  ear  of  cpm,  and  O^Vu^» 
ears  <tf  com  ^  lAt.  spiae;  vid. 
Gen.  41.  v.  5;  because  the  ears 
of  com  and  unthreshed  sheaves 
are  laid  up  in  bams  or  granaries 
to  be  therein  threshed  and  pre- 
aervad* 

Scj0x,  a  hawthorn. 
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icjOfif^Vif  to  slide. 

Scpc,  a  dart^or  arrow;  bo  ca;/i 
^cjot  )on^  fujLhe  threw  a  dart 
in  his  eye.  This  Celto-Scy* 
thian  word  seems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  national  name  of  Sctftha, 
the  Scythians^  quasi  ScitUtf 
a.rchers;  hence  the  Germans  ex- 
press the  SckytJuB  as  well  as  the 
Scoti  by  the  yiora!  scuUen^  L  e. 
mgiUariif  shooters^chers,  dart^ 
enu 

Sc)te/7<x,  Scythia. 

Scjiy  weariness,  fatigue ;  also  rest; 
fciociff  idem. 

Sc)ulaMX>  a  deserter,  or  a  fugítÍTe ; 
fC)aj^ixnZ9  idem, 

ic)UfvOJti,  to  pur^,  or  scour. , 

icjuiiWf  a  aoounn^ 

Sc^ujiiM^f  a  fugitive. 

Scjufif^,  a  scourge }  also  affliction, 
woe. 

ScjUfXf  c^jm,  to  whip  or  scourge. 

ScWyact,  or  rjlábújbeocb,  «la- 
very,  servitude. 

Scl^iSab,  a  slave  or  bondsman; 
beoo-jr^l^iBab,  análla. 

2ci^b2L;bey  a  bondman,  a  slave. 

Scleo,  pity,  compassion. 

«Sco;!,  or  fcpl,  a  school ;  fxxAAjf^ 
a  scholar. 

icoXiyjaf^,  scholastic. 

Scolii;tb<xct,  scholarship. 

ScojlMoby^a  clmvwg  or  «left; 
y^lteab  boo  cofvta];»  the 
cleft,  or  crevice  of  a  cock. 

£coih:jm5  to  rend  or  tear,  to  burst. 

Scoib,  a  battle  or  skinniaht  a  con- 
flict; |-calb  iMi  rx^jOD,  a  sldi^ 
mishf  or  scuffle  fought  w^ 
knives. 

Scolb,  a  qpray  or  watde  uaeA  in 
thatching;  Gr.  cncoXovc;  Wei. 
y^koip. 

2cotb,  a  splinter,  either  of  wood  or 
of  bone. 

ScOft,  much,  many,  plenty ;  be^ee 
the  English  more^  as  thi^ 
«core.  ;  , 
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icOfiy  a  champion ;  hence  nfCOji^ 
one  of  the  ancient  famous  mi- 
litia; also  a  band  of  heroes. 

icoji,  a  notch,  or  long  stroke  made 
by  a  knife  or  swora  on  any  sur- 
face. 

Scdji^fby  a  table-doth. 

Scujit)  and  y-cSftnac,  the  throat 

Scot-6é<x^la,  the  Scottish  tongue. 

Scoc,  a  disease. 

Scot,  the  choice  or  best  part  of  any 
thing ;  ;rco&  na  bjrea/t,  the  best 
part  of  the  army. 

Scot,  a  flower. 

icj\c,jftc,  a  sluggard,  a  dothfiil^ 
mdolent  person ;  ^fcpijonn^^a) 
fCfi^jfVC:  jona  Baftamajl  pé;n, 
the  liluggard  is  a  wise  man  in 
his  own  conceit.— Prot?.  26.  16. 

Sc^a;;reeacb,  laziness,  doth. 

Scfi^jfc^am^jly  slothful,  lazy. 

Sc/taj;rteaii)lact,.a  being  dothful^ 
or  lazy. 

Scftonta,  divided,  scattered. 

Sc/teociXb,  a  squ^ing. 

Scfiéixcajm,  to  squall,  or  cry  out. 

Sc^eabOfD,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl ;  bo 
y^/teabaBujft  0;tm/*a,  ye  cried 
out  unto  me. 

Scfteupal,  a  scruple  in  weight 

Scfijr),  a  shrine ;  ex.'  p^fxjn  na 
i)iu)m,  the  shrine  of  samts;  Lat 
scnnium. 

Scfiphy  a  scratch  or  scrape ;  also 
a  fturrow ;  |-c^jolKib,  a  scratching 
or  scraping. 

Scjijoh^jm,  to  scrape  or  scratch; 
also  to  curry  a  horse.  Sec. 

ScfijohiJit),  a  currycomb.  * 

Sc;i;olH3Ln)  and  y^;t;oB«jm,  to  write 
or  make  an  mscription;  from 
the  Cehic  fCjiph ;  Lat  scribo. 

Scfijchujn,  a  bill,  an  evidence; 
rja  f^fijbn^p,  these  evidences. 

ScftJoBneo;^,  a  scribe  or  writer,  a 
scrivener. 

Sc/tjobnéoj^eacc,  writing. 

Sc;t;0;r,^  ruin,  destruction ;  fCfijOf 
na  mujnntjfiQ,  the  ruin  of  tiie 
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fiunily. 

*  tcfijofam,  to  destroy,  aniniU  ruin, 
Sec. ;  rA  fCfijort^fi  amoic  a  bpe- 
«cab,  let  not  their  an  be  blotted 
out 

Sc/tjojrtd,  cleared  out;  also  ruined. 

icji^Oftojji,  a  destroyer,  a  pil- 
lager. 

ScfioMin,  the  crop,  or  craw  of  a 
bird.  ^ 

Scfucbab,  a  search,  an  examination ; 
fCfúóúi)  cojnfj^fy  an  examinar 
.tíon  or  scrutiny  of  conscience ; 
Lat.  scrutor. 

Sc/tSbajm,  to  examine,  to  search. 

Sc/tiibu) jte,  examined,  tried. 

Scttdb,  a  sweeping  broom  or  brush ; 
Lat  scopa;  and  jrcuob,  t«Mco- 
num  lingua. 

Scuabab,  a  sweeping. 

Scaabajm,  to  sweep  or  brush. 

Scaobtii,  swept,  or  sweeping ;  cor- 
mjl  jxe  jx^jxiujn  yncuiabw,  like 
a  sweeping  rain. — Prov.  28.  3. 

Scuixbljon,  a  drag,  or  sweep-net 

icucf^m,  to  pass,  to  proceed,  to. 
go. 

Scab,  a  ship. 

Sca;;t)b,  a  ceasing,  or  desisting ; 
y-cttj;i)b  ajpneiin,  a  giving  over 
watching  or  sitting  up  late ;  also 
a  coUatiim  at  watchine. 

Scujjijmi  to  cease  or  oesist;  bf 
fcajjx  fey  he  left  off;  fcujjtfpi 
Ufl  tojjxne^c,  tiie  thunder  flhall 
cease. 

ScaloT,  an  old  man ;  Gr.  «nccXXci», 
ar^acio;  also  a  generous  and 
hospitable  mail,  who  keeps  a 

Elentiful  house  and  an  open  ta- 
le in'thefiuming  way.   ' 

Sbdbiib,  a  stopping  or  standing. 

Sbabajm,  ta  stand,  to  stay,  or  re- 
main; Lat  sto.' 

Sbajft,  a  history. 

•Sbé;j,  a  heebteek,  a  slice  of 
meat 

gbejT,  fbéíT  b/iájab,  the  golict. 

Sbjall,  a  plfuik,  or  board ;  aho  a 
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diop  01  piece  taken  from  any 
thing. 

Sb)úU^  a  stroke,  or  stripe. 

ihjoh^jit,  a  steward. 

SbO)f\my  a  storm  or  tempest 

Sbo^ftmeomujU  tempestuous,  stor- 
my. 

Sbol,  a  seat  or  stooL 

Sbu;c,  the  gen.  and  plni.  of  ;rbóc, 
a  trumpet;  jot  co  ftujc^  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet 

StujfeúlU  wandering,  roving. 

Sbu;^, a  rudder;  j\é  f6újp.  /to  Bjj, 
with  a  veiy  small  helm. 

Sbujujmy  to  steer  or  direct 

Sbuj/tja j<xb,  a  direction,  or  steer- 
ing; recHus  fbjujfif  ftjujwp 

Íé,  he,  him ;  literedly,  it  is  he,  i.  e. 
jf  é,  ay,  and  jf  e,  fé  t<x  <xnn, 
it  is  he  that  is  there ;  fé  mo  b;tá- 
fcíi;jt,  he  is  my  brother. — N.  B. 
It  IS  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Irish  pronoun  re,  which  signifies 
hey  tím^  is  tne  same  racQcally 
witíi  the  Hebrew  pronoim  Of, 
which  means  Ae,  Aim,  Lat  Ate, 
ille,  as  the  Irish  pronoun  yo, 

.  which  means  t/ns,  that,  is  like 
the  Heb.  w,  which  signifies  Aoc, 
t^i^,  this,  that;  and  as  the Iridi 
yub,  meaning  that,  is  not  unlike 
the  Heb.  pronoun  W,  hoc,  illtid, 
— ^Vid.  Buxtorf.  Lexic  And  it 
may  be  also  here  observed,  that 

>.  the  Irish  pronoun  relative  jp, 
always  expressed  to  signify  a  fe- 
male, is  analogous  to  the  Heb. 
ntt^M,  which  means  a  woman,  Lat 

mulier,f(emina. — F.  Gen.  2. 22. 

Se,  six. 

SeaBac,  a  hawk  or  falcon;  Wei. 
hebog. 

SeaBac6j/i,  a  fiilconer,  or  fowler. 

SeaBaj,  the  spleen. 

SeaBacAii)u;l,  hawk-like,  fierce. 

SeaBojbeac,  straying,  or  wander- 
ing. 

Seab/t<xc,  certain,  sure,  true ;  bea/it 
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Jf  J  Z^  yeaB/toc,  an  action  that 
was  certain. 

Seaca,  the  genit  of  rjoc,  frcist; 
^5  beunoui)  reoca,  freezing. 

Seocajm,  to  freeze,  or  be  cold; 
'  also  to  grow  hard ;  bo  yeac<3ib<x/t 
a  néubajie,  thefr  clothes  grew 
stiff. 

Seoconta,  hard.     .        , 

Seac,  a  turn;  jrá  yeoc,  by  turns» 
alternatively. 

Seac,  rather;  y-eac  oac,  rather 
than  others;  also  else,  other- 
wise. 

Seac,  on  the  outnde;  ;o  /-ejc, 
still,  as  yet;  reac  p;an<x,  free 
from,  or  out  or  the  way  of  pain. 

SeaciX  and  yeacub,  by^  aside,  out 
of  the  way;  ^reaéa  be,  just  by 
it;  traj  pjtjl  y^oco,  he  looked 
aside;  cuajb  fe  yeacab,  it  is 
pawed;  nejb  cum  bul  a  ;re<x- 
cdb,  re»ay  to  perish,  or  decay. 

SeaciXbúb,  tradition. 

Seacaba;m,  to  deliver ;  y-eoic5- 
bojj  me  Jab,  I  will  deliver  them. 

Seocdbt^  delivered,  or  surren- 
dered. 

Seaca;  je,  further. 

Seac«;m;re,  beyond  or  before  me ; 
ex.  bo  tOT  ta  ;  y^acajm^e,  you 
preferred  ner  to  me,  i.  e.  ^reaca 

SeacAjn  and  feúcajn,  shun  thou, 
or  avoid;  fy^c^jn  ;rjé<xl<x  fú- 
Btt;l  neainbjúba  cajUeacala, 
avoid  profane  old  wives'  tales. 

SeociXjnteac,  allegorical. 

Seocixm,  beyond  me. 

Seoican),  to  pass  by,  to  pass  over. 

Seocamajl,  further.  ,     '^ 

Seacanra,  separating;  m<x;t  nSic 
fiajB  <ionB<xl  y-eiXCiXJTta,  where 
there  was  no  way  to  turn ;  also 
unlucky,  to  be  shunned ;  la  ye<x- 
c<]Lnt:a,  an  unlucky  day. 

Seacancac,  straying,  wandering. 

Se<]Lcantacb,  a  shunning,  or  avoid- 
ing. 
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Seacca/Tj,    fbe    space    of  seven 

years. 
Seacb5<xn  and  y-eacbfitfb,  a  fold. 
SeiXcbabaliX,  «erenfbld. 
Seacbmiib,  Ae  seventh;  uny^dc- 

tjrndb  fiojnn,  the  seventh  divi- 


ision. 


Se^cbma^n^  a  week ;  Lat.  septem- 
mane^  vnlg.  septifnana,  ^ 

iedcbmob  mid  y-eocbmobub,  se- 
venty. 

ie<xcj<3i;|tjTD,  fo  call  tiside  or 
apart. 

Seaclab/tac,  allegorical. 

Seaclabpúfe,  an  lulegor)'. 

Sedc-lapji),  tattler  fe&Haffym, 
to  He  apart. 

Settc4oc,  a  park  or  field,  i.  e.  a 
secluded  place. 

SeAcma;Ujm,  to  fbrget. 

Seúcmtxl,  forj^tfttlness,  oblivion. 

Se<xcm<xU,  digression;  also  par- 
tidity. 

Setxcmalta,  forgetftrl. 

Seacndb,  an  avoiding,  or  fihun- 

Seúémxjm,  to  separate,  to  avoKt,  *o 
escape;  noc  fe^cnc^f  (Ac,  who 
avoided  evil. 

Se<xc?y<x;n,  by  or  through;  /"^«fcc- 
;)<x;n  €U)  mactxjfie,  through  the 
plain. 

Se<xco;lei)ibd;t,  for  another  cause ; 
tihereaboutis. 

Setxc;tA;t,  filth,  dirt 

i^ac/tSi?,  to  error,  a  straying ;  -ú j 
bal  úfi  y^eac/t&n,  going  astray. 

Seúc/tíin<ic,  straying,  erroneous. 

Seac/iob,  a  by-way. 

Scttct:,  rather  ^ct,  seven ;  Lat 
septem. 

SeAct?úi7;t,  withotft,  on  liie outside; 
also  before,  beyond,  or  surpass- 
ing; lat  prce;  /eaccaj/t  /t;5- 
T€i;6  e;;te<inn,  /ttíp  regibus  Hi- 
bernice ;  y-eactaj/t  jformabajb 
na  t:<ilm<i/7,  7?r^p  omttihtis  locis 

Seacca/i,  the  number  seven ;  r^-eac- 
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t:a;<  pettft,  seven  men;  cUiter, 

Seact-bedy,  seventeen. 

Seact:-m<x;n,  comepte  fe^ct^^n, 
a  week,  or  seven  dayis;  literally, 
seven  raomings.  N/  B.  This 
shows  that  the  Latin  word  mane 
is  formed  upon  the  monosyllable 
rtiixjn  of  the  Celtic. 

SéoLb  and  y-e6b,  a  jewel,  a  precious 
stone;  hence  it  signifies  a  pre- 
sent or  favour,  or  any  wondly 
substance ;  ex.  b;  Iki  jiS/t  yie<ibd 
yontae,  non  emi  ctepida  rertan 
tempofttiittwi.— Brogan    in  Vit. 

S«t>,  a  way  or  road;  dso  a  seat. 
Seab,  the  like,  or  likeness  of  a 
filing;  cote  c^c/b^'^0  ná  ji^fi  a 

i-;|t;6  ^;n,    rtrf.   CkroH.   Scot. 

concemingthebetfle  of  Clontarf ; 

h«ice  le;t:-;re;b,i!ie  counterpart 

of  any  thing. 
SBdJbAl^  a  sl^rt  time  or  space,  a 

while;  fl»e  same  as  ^alúb,  by 

a  transMsition  of  letters  ofdy ; 

f^Al,  idem, 
SeabOfi,  tihe  cedBr4Me. 
Sétxbc0)mé4ibÍL;be,  he  Aat  keeps 

jewels,  or  other  pieoious  iUngs ; 

lAtcimetiareheL 
£é«,bconva;iéa,  am  attribute;  plur. 

jreabcomoft^^be. 
6eab,  yes,  yea,  Indy;  «f^b,  <x 

/^eoib,  ajirf  nj  f«cb  dj  f«ab, 

yea,  yea,  and  Bay,  nay. 
fieáb»adWx>um»a4Ml^^  . 
£e<xb,  iXfi  jTieab,  by  turns,  alter- 
nately. 
£eiibb,  strong,  able,  stout 
Seaba,  a  saw. 

Seobixm,  to  esteem,  or  value. 
Seabam,  to  saw,  to  smooth,   or 

plane* 
Se<xbB<x;I,  sawing. 
Scab,  the  crop,  or  craw  of  a  bird. 
Se<if<x;b,  a  heifer;  hence  fean^ 

;reaj:ujb,  an  old  heifer,    or   a 
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tiiree-jear  old  heifer. 

Seajrnab,  a  blowine,  or  breathing. 

iSedp7a;m,  to  breame  or  blow. 

Sea  J,  este«n>  respect;  jún  f^if 
5<U7  fujm  <x  yobojaltxict:,  with- 
out esteem  or  regard  to  worldly 
affitirs. 

Se<x|<xc,  courteoiw,  gentle, 

Sei^ac  and  ^reíi^d,  a  ^oait. 

ScúTba^  canons,  ingenious. 

Seal  and  fcúlúh,  a  while,  a  nauXL 
space  or  distfflice;  also  course, 
or  turn;  Lat.  vicis,*  aftjCcSjm- 
IJonab  <x  ireala  b'CSjn,  as  Jdm 
fulfilled  nis  course  or  turn;  bo 
ftej/t  ;reala,accordingio  course. 

Seala,  a  seal  or  signet 

Sealab,  a  little  while;  j'^ealdb  n5 
Be<X5  JO  fO)U,  yet  a  littte  while. 

Sealabac,  30  ^realabac,  by  turns, 
or  ahemately. 

Sealúb,  a  sealing;  ú/t  na  jré<xl<xb, 
sealed. 

Sealoi^b,  a  cutting  or  liewing. 

Seala;be<xcb,  a  vicissitude,  or 
change. 

Seatanta,  rigid. 

SealB,  a  herd  or  drove ;  joc  oon 
tfe^hy  every  drove. 

Se<3iH>,  possession ;  <wn  mo  fejlh, 
in  my  possession. 

Se<xlb,afield. 

SeaH),  a  pretence,  or  colour. 

Sealba job  or  y'-ealBajab,  a  taking 
possession. 

SeolBa^jm,  to  possess,  or  enjoy. 

SealBii; je  and  ^'•ealbabójft,  a  pro- 
prietor, or  owner. 

Seal;,  hunting,  a  ehase. 

Sealx,  the  nwk  of  swine;  <be 
sfneen  of  roan,  of  any  anrnd. 

Sealjaj/te,  any  sportsman;  b«t 
particulariy  a  falconer  or  fowler. 

Sealjaj/iedcb^  hunting,  or  hawk- 
ing. 

Seal^om,  4o  hunt,  fowl,  or  bavrk. 

Seal^jBato,  a  trunting-pole. 

Seatea,  sealed. 

Seaman  and  remeaijn,  a  smaH 
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nail  riveted. 

Seanoaft,  the  heafb  trefoil ;  dimin. 
t^eam^Sj;  fm^roixjfi  copa^U 
horae-trefoil. 

Seam  or  ferny  mSd,  loodoit,  keen ; 
also  small,  tender. 

Seaiv);<*;ai)ac,  qiácl^  soon. 

Seam/tSj,  clover,  trefoil,  worn  by 
Irishmen  in  their  hats  on  Pa- 
trick's day  in  memory  of  ÚM 
great  saint. 

Seam;^a,  «  nail,  a  peg;  diminut. 
j^am^roj,  idem. 

Sea»,  prosperity,  hamNaesa. 

Sean,  old,  ancient ;  Wei.  hen,  Lat. 
senex;  it  is  often  used  in  com- 
pound words,  and  goes  befi^e 
the  aubttantive ;  eai.  f^^n-hapi^y 
an  old  man;  fe^n^jmfjfiy  «old 
times. - 

Seoi^oCf  erafty,  cunniog,  wily; 
hence  the  fox  is  called  ;^a»ac, 
OTfjonoxt. 

SeanOb,  a  denial  or  refusal. 

Séanob,  a  blessing  or  beAcdiction ; 
vid.  f&Mújm» 

SeoiML^,  a  aenate;  Wei.  senedA, 
Lat  sencUus,  a  parliament  of 
eldeiB. 

Seanajb,  to  sow  ooni  or  other 
grain,  to  drop  or  pour  down. 

Seanajoe,  a  senator,  or  member 
of  parliament;  also  an  anti- 
quary. 

SeMujltjfijfy  a  decree. 

Seanajm,  to  bless;  lat  bemedicos 
réan^jf  oo  ca^ltó  coií)ait,  be- 
nedixU  quondam  sanotímmia^ 
lem;  fean^jf  on  nén  luíuhnac, 
beneeUxUM^em  volatUem^'-^Yid. 
Brogan.  in  Vit.  S.  Bricid. 

Séana;m,  to  refoae  or  dediae^  to 
deny ;  bo  féan  fey  he  vefosed ; 
jnbe  reaiif^f  ittjf^  whoever 

«  dnall  aeny  me. 

Seanamajl,  or  féMm^fi,  happy, 
proapmm». 

Seanao)y*,-old  age» 

Seana/to;^,   a  proverb,  or   old 
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saying. 

2e<3inúéa)fi,  a  grandfather. 

Sean-K<xtab>  a  musty  or  stinking 
smell;  fromj-eon,  old,  and  ba- 

'   l^h,  or  bol<]Lb,  smell. 

Seonbean,  an  old  woman. 

Se^nc^f,  antiquity* 

Seai7c<i>  ^^eúnociX,  or  ;^aj7c5;be, 
an  antiquary,  or  genealogist 

£eancdm<x;ttú,  an  old  token,  a  mo- 
nument 

Se<U)cá;be,  an  antiquary. 

Seancu;n)ne,  tradition. 

Seancu;r,  antiquity,  a  chronide  or 

.  register;  also  a  genealogy  or  pe- 
digree. 

Seúi9ba,  ancient,  antique,  of  an  old 
date;  cjneab  yeouba,  an  an- 
cient nauon. 

Seanbact,  a  bein^  ancient 

Sean-pocat,  an  old  saying,  a  pro- 
verb. 

Secin-fOj/ine,  old  inhabitants;^  the 
plur.  of  fujf%e<xnn ;  /to  b)5tca;t 

'.  páb  na  rea/7-j:5;;u)e,  they  dis- 
possessea  the  old  inhabitants. 

Seún^,  slender,  small,  slender- 
waisted. 

Sean;a;m,  to  make  thin  or  slen- 

-  der;'to  diminish;  also  to  grow 
slender. 

Sean  jol,  wise,  prudent 

Sean jiin,  an  ant  or  pismire ;  ejfij j 

a  ccjonn  on  t;^eanjii;n,  go  to 

the  ant.  . 
SeanraftmSieajft,  the  great  grc^nd- 

father's  or  great  grandmother's 

-  mother. 

SeanTa;b,  a  grandmother. 
Sean^ap,  a  conce{)tion  or  child 

near  its  time  of  being  bom. 
Séanl)t,  hapi)iness. 
Seanma,  musical,  of  music;  lucb 
•   y-eanma,  musicians ;   |^a;t  re- 

anma,  or  ^;n;me,  a  mmstrel.  ^ 
Sean-máta;/t,  a  grandmother. 
Séanmujfte    and   y^anmuj/ieact^ 

happiness,  prosperity. 
Seanma/i,  happy,  prosperous. 
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Seanmom,  rather y^/tnoo;/?,  a  wer- 
mon;  Lat  «eriftoxennoní^.  This 
Christian-Irish  word  y-eanm6;/i, 
'  hath  been  formed  upon  the  LÁt 
sermoy  moms,  by  admitting  a 
metathesis,  or  a  transpositicm  of 
the  letters  n,  r,  commutably  one 
in  the  room  of  the  other,  i.  e. 
7-ea;?mo;;t,  or  r^a^roojn*  This 
word  is  vulgarly  said  fe^atmdjru 

SeanmSjftJjcrathery^/tnoontrajbe, 
a  preacher,  or  sermonist;  vul- 

.   garly  yeanm5nta;be. 

ie^mjfi)m,  to  preach  or  eidiort ; 
also  to  prodaun;  tuf^  feún- 
mjfie^f,  thou  who  preachest 

Seanmo^,  very  great,  huge. 

Seannoc,  a  fox. 

3eannaca;5jm,  to  play  the  fox. 

Seono^ft,  an  elder,  or  senator;  nil 
J);mbea;tj  y^an6;/t,  rebuke  not 
an  elder ;  also  an  old  bard  or 
druid;  Lat  senior. 

Seano^fieact,  or  ;rean5;tbact,  se^ 
nionty,  old  age. 

Sean/tiib,  a  proverb ;  y^on/tajbte 
Sholajii),  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Séanta,  blessed;  yeonta  jmj)e, 
blessed  by  her;  vieL  reonajm. 

Seapajm,  to  flinch  back,  or  sneak 

off*;  dso  to  pursue  close;   cé 

.ju/t.  yeapnata;;!    an    ylwajj;, 

quamvis    eum   pérseqttebatUur 

turmse. 

S^a/tb  and/-eaftba;b,  theft,  felony. 

Sea;tba;b,  the  rowers  set  in  a 
boat 

Sea/tb,  bitter, sour;  lAtacerbus* 

Sea/tba/-,  or  yeaftbabu;r,  bitter- 
ness, sourness;  Lat  acertntas. 

Sea/tban,  oats. 

Seaftbjal,  blue,  azure. 

Sea/tbor,  a  deer,  a  stag. 

Sea;tc,love,  affection ;  Wei.  «ercA. 

Seaftca;nD>  to  love,  or  be  in  love. 

Sea;icajfftm)nn;m,  to  reverence. 

Sea/tcama;l,  aJSectiooate,  loving. 

Sea/icoj,  a  sweetheart. 
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Sea^dUy  onv  HeA,  delicate  meat^ 
the  best  of  flesh  meat;  as  oeyt- 
roob  0*óu;l);n  says  to  his  wife 
Jftájnne:  ay*  iixxp  bo  ctí)b  <i 
3ft<xjj)ne :  cá/iniX  tujftc  loi  t<x5K 
cj/te:  y^<X/tcoU  n<x  cc^jUeac 
reííbú:  la  Ixxnna  me<xb<imjne; 
literally,  my  wife  Grainne,  your 

Eortion  is  excellent :  the  flesh  of 
ogs  diat  had  their  pasture  on 
an  entire  country:  the  delicate 
flesh  of  pheasants ;  with  horns  of 
delicious  metheglin.  Note,  the 
affinity  between  the  word  yeuft- 
coU  and  the  Greek  word  <rapKa, 
Lat.  cameniy  irom  aaQÍíi  <rapicoc9 
caro;  as  also  between  the  Latín 
camey  from  cdrOj  and  the  Irish 
c2i;tna,  in  the  above  verse;  all 
which  words  signify  flesh  or 
meat. 

Sea/tctoi/t,  a  gallant,  a  wooer. 

Se<X;tj,  dry,  withered. 

Se<x/tj<x;nD,  to  wither,  to  pine  awa]^, 
to  consume;  bo  y^edftj  fey  it 
withered ;  bo  /"eiXft j  oin  tjO;t- 
mac  me^  the  drought  consumed 
me ;  /"ctXftTujb  M  blác,  the 
flower  fadeSi ;  /^^ftjajb,  they 
pine;  <xt:2i;b  a;  ;rea;tjoib,  tliey 
mourn. 

Se<x/t  janac,  dried  up,  witliered. 

Sea/t^^am,  a  consumption,  or  wast- 
ing away. 

Sea/t  jc<x,  withered,  dried  up ;  also 
consumed. 

Seoitmojn,  a  sermon;  vid.  feún- 

Seaytn,  a  youth,  or  stripling. 
Sea;t«okb,  extension ;  also  yawning, 

or  stretching. 
Se^pnCijm,  to  loose,  or  untie. 
Sed/tp^,  an  order,  or  custom.  , 
Seú.jip<yny  a  swan. 
Scú/tft,  or  fe^phy  theft,  thievery. 
SeUft/t,  a  colt 
Seaftft>  a  sythe  or  sickle. 
Sea/t/tuc,  a  colt 

Sea/</iAjj,  or  comán  yea^t/taj^, . 
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'  the  herb  pilewort  ; 

Sea/tftújm,  to  yawn,  to  stretch  the 
limbs,  as  man  and  beast  doth.   . 

&e^jifi^jmy  to  reap;  also  to  mow 
down,  to  daughter,  kill,  or  make 
havoc. 

Seajijih^y  an  edge  or  point;  also 
having^  sharp  edges  ;  c<x;t&<Lb 
fe^njiidy  a  chariot  used  by  the 
old  Irish;  armed  at  every  side  of 
the  wheels  with  hooks  or  sythes, 
like  the  currus /cUcatus  of  the 
Britons. 

Se<i;tton,  a  chief  poet  or.  bard ;  pi. 
fMpiómú. 

Se<x/tcon/)a,  art,  skill,  knowledge. 

Seay,  the  board  thrown  out  upon 
land  for  passeneers  to  come  in 
and  go  out  of  a  boat 

ieCifuhy  standing, 

SeA;^ab  and  jre<x;^ajm,  to  rise  up, 
to  stand;  fe^r^jm  bo,  I  main- 
tain, or  uphold;  fedfd)m  on 
tJL joLjb,  I  oppose. 

Seagal,  a  fan. 

Seayuri),  standing  up ;  canu;b  hun 
fe^f^m,  stand  ye  still. 

Se<x;rT,  dry,  barren,  as  a  cow  that 
hatn  no  milk;  hence ^rea/nroi;- 
be,  a  barren  cow,  or  as  a  weu  or 
brook  when  the  water  is  drained; 
cj5c<x  f-euy^a,  dry  pwips. 

Sea;<^<3i,  or  ;^;rj<xb,  shcty. 

Seuf^^y  seven  Jb«ittles. 

Sea;r^acb,  a  herd  of  barren  cattle. 

Se<L;rjix;be,  a  barren  cow. 

Se^fTdjfiy  at  ease,  well  fixed  or 
settied;  bttjneye<x;rjdj^,awarm 
cozy  man. 

ie^f^djfie  and  jre<xjrj<3i);te<ict, 
cozmess,  being  m  a  good  easy 
way. 

Sé^r^ixn,  a  shock  or  handful  of 
gleaned  com. 

Se<x;rjou7ac,  a  bachelor. 

SeiXf^dfiy  soft,  effeminated 

Seuf^hdy  a  buren  cow,  a  heifer. ; 

2eapn<xc,  stiff,  steadfast ;  also  va- 
lid; po^ab  yeapuoc,  a  valid 
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mamage;   nt^m-f^^ifm^f  m- 

'    valid. 

Seúppocb»  steadineta,  oonstanoy. 

Sie^ffiixé,  a  lad  or  youth. 

Sieujynt^^  proflpsKMift. 

Se^éa/t^  a  study,  or  library. 

Setxtd/ty  strong,  able. 

Seoéoft,  a  name  of  €rod,  so  eaHed 
from  f^ui^fif  strong;  in  the 
Bame  manner  that  Vm  among  the 
Hebrews  is  ski  appeUatire  of 
God,  iroat  the  sasie  word^M, 
which  signifies  strong,  powerful. 

iBeaéa/^d,  divine. 

SeacDúc,  a  body. 

Séb,  a  oow  with  calf. 

£éb  Tdbatd,  an  increase. 

Sej,  milk. 

2eT,  an  ox,  or  biiflUo ;  a  hind  of 
tne  moose  kind. 

Se)c,  abone^ 

Se;c,  a  combat 

&;c,  an  adventMrer.  J 

Se;c)m,  to  follow  or  pursue;  /to  | 
fcjchjf,  they  followed ;    Lat ' 

Se;ctm;,  September. 

2e)C7btHU),  when—ever. 

ieijcm,  the  skul^  or  rather  the 

pellicle  of  the  braki. 
JSe^cne,  rather  y^jcjn,  gen.  rejcne, 

a  skull ;  ^up  hu^jl  jon^  oAfijOf 

b0i9  be;m  ffn,  so  ^t  he  smote 
him  on  the  ketA,  and  wítíi  that 
blow  broke  his  skidl,— £1  It 
properiy  means  Ae  membraae 
wrsippingike  brain. 

Sejcjo,  the  film,  pellicle,  or  tiiin 
skm  Aet  covers  Ae  guta;  henee 
mMn  jrejcne,  %  mpSire»  or  her- 
nia. 

ÍeífCfiéft,  secret<-**X3i^,  12.  2. 

Se;be,  delight,  pleasore;  alee  «ice 
or  delicato. 

Se)bedb,  a  blast. 


Séib;»,  to  Uow  or  Jbteadie  ixpon ; 
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^  ;rjnteac,when  he  sounds  the 

trumpet  long»  or  with  a  continued 

blnrt. 
Séjtee,  blown,  blasted. 
Sé^2,  ahawk;  hence  a  champion 

IS  sometimes  called  fé)^)On. 
Sé;^ed/f(y  a  &Iconer. 
£é;^i9>  a  warrior  or  champion. 
iean^j),  or  f^j^neím  j<xo;ce,^  a 

mirricane,  a  tempest;  fiSij'^neÁn  ' 

is  also  li^tning. 
Se;lK,  possession. 
JSk;tc;be,  a  snail. 
Sejle,  a  ^Httle^  Gr.  aoiXoc»  Lat. 

saUva^  nj  cojjljb  jolBíl;!  bo 

jre}l;bj6  am  eubAo,  they  forbear 

not  c^iltin^  in  my  face. 
2e;le«c,  a  willow. 
Sejhé^o^f  a  handkerchief. 
Se;lj,  hunting;  also  venison. 
Se;l;|jbe>  a  soaiL 
Se;l;  j;m,  to  spit 
Se;te,  djK)pping;  y-ejlt  Cftj<Mc<ifi 

n«,  me<UA,  the  dropping  of  the 

honeycomb. 
S&jm  «nd  ;^^;b,  angle^  simple, 

of  one  sort 
Séjw,  small,  mean« 
Se7ii)bftedi9>  a  duel. 
Se;mjleSi/t,  a  chimney. 
Seine,  elder;  h^  y^;ne  loe  JWk  7, 

I  was  elder  than  her. 
Se;ne  and  ^rejjieacb,  old  age. 
i^)njftjfi,  eormpted  from  fe;i7|/^ 

tjfif  a  window ;  \joX. fenestra. 
i^)0}t(U  to  sing,  or  smgin^;  4^ 

y^;njm  a^ay  <xj  bam;^<x,  singing 

and  den^Qg;   also  playing  on 

an  instrument;  eol«c  a  fepu9^ 

skilled  in  playing. 
Se;n;^;(eacr9  eldi^ship,  seniorij^; 

/-ojnpfteiigr,  «to». 
SejnjrjfieiXf,  ant^uity. 
S^féúU  a  chapel. 
Sejfte,  a  meal  of  victuals ;  bo  f^|b 

J/a<xc  jrft)  Cfoa  *»  yiJoB  ^o 

r^fe   SO  txi^úi  fc^jic  bo. 
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t^jn  bo  <i;;t  <xn  fejfiefjn,  Isaac 
commanded  Esau  to  bunt  in  the 
mountain  and  bring  bim  a  meal, 
and  tbat  be  would  also  give  bim 
bis  benediction  for  said  repast. 
—L.B. 

Se)ft,  abeel. 

Sejftlie  and  y-ej^tbeocb,  bitterness. 

Sej^Bn^ac,  a  servant. 

Se;;tc;n,  a  coat,  or  jerkin. 

Sé;^bji),  tbe  fish  called  pilchard. 

Se;;tj,  clover  or  trefoil. 

Se;;tT  and  y^Jftjl;,  a  consumption 
or  decay. 

Scjfijc,  silk^  superfine  silk;  Lat 
serica. 

Sej;t;c,  strong,  able. 

Se;;i;ceiw,  a  silkworm. 

Séjft^-eánúc,  an  auxiliary,  or  help- 
er; vid.  fújófif^jj^c. 

Se)]ifjr)y  a  girdle. 

Se;^t:,  strength,  power. 

Se)f,  pleasure,  delight. 

Sejy,  skill,  knowledge. 

Sej^r,  a  troop,  a  band,  or  company. 

Sejf,  he  sat. 

i^Jfe,  a  tumult,  noise,  or  bustle ; 
jjT  fiXóú.  5  fejpi  báojne,  nSi  6 

'  pOffconTaji/t  an  popujU  e,  he  is 
remote  from  tbe  tumults  of  men 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
—L.B. 

iejfeacy  cheerful,  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

SejfeiXct,  pleasure,  sensuality. 

ie;;-e<xb,  the  sixth. 

Sejfccj),  he,  be  also,  i.  e.  fé  and 
fjriyOt  radier  ff  é  pn,  it  is  he ; 
as  ejpon  is  another  writing  of  é 
fjn. 

Se;/-e;lB,  talk,  discourse. 

5e;r5rgen.  re^rje,  sedge,  or  bog- 
reed;  Wei.  hesk. 

Sejpno,  or  f^jfe<xji,  six. 

Se)pn)y  to  sit 

Se)f]jiny  o»jrjoy-5n,  a  sessdon,  or 


Se^;r^eoic.  a  plough  of  six  horses; 
'  1.  e»  jrsBjjreaft^eac ;  hence  fejf- 
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/teac  fe<Xftfiu;/7n,  a  plough-land. 

Sejtce,  a  wife. 

Sejceac,'  a  wife ;  ta;  if  b;i<xm  ye;- 
tTj  bo  tu);rmeab  clo;nne,  Abram 
gave  wives  to  the  first  bom.- — 
%B. 

Se;é  and  fejie,  a  skin  or  hide. 

Se;t:;te<xc,  the  neighing  of  a  horse, 
or  the  braying  of  an  ass ;  also 
sneezing,  or  ne^ing ;  le  na  ^re;- 

neesmgs  a  light  doth  shine.^ — 
^06,41.18. 

Sel;be,  ;re;l;be,  or  ;^ejlm;be,  a 
snail. 

Semeann,  or  yeamanna,  small 
nails. 

Sen,  a  birding  net. 

Sene,a  supper;  Lat.  cosna,^ 

Sen j;lb';toé,  venison ;  rather  wild- 
boar-meat;  Gal\.  sanglier. 

Seob,  or  feat,'  a  jewel ;  plur.  fé' 
o;b. 

SeobciX,  a  treasury. 

Séobcom/ta,  a  tomb,  or  grand  mo- 
nument. 

Se6l,  a  bed. 

Seol,  a  sail ;  c/tonn  fed)l,  a  mast. 

Seol,  a  weaver's  loom. 

Seólúb,  a  steering,  or  directing,  a 
sailing. 

Seolab,  the  first  semimetre,  or 
leat/iann  of  a  verse,  consisting 
of  two  quartans^ 

Seolajm,  to  teach  or  direct;  a; 
y^lab  na  njlBeu/ilab,  teaching 
the  various  tongues  or  languages, 
also  to  steer;  a^  yeolab  a  lop;, 
steering  his  ship;  also  to  lead 
or  drive ;  bo  fedl  a  jaB<x;/t,  he 
drove  his  goats. 

SeolBata,  a  goad,  a  staff  or  dub 
for  driving  cattle. 

Seolw,  digested,  or  set  in  order. 

Seom^ta,  a  chamber,^  or  closet; 
yeomftab  Jta  cculajb,  a  vestry. 

Sedm;t<xbd;;t,  a  chamberlain. 

Seona  raoBa,  augury,  sorcery,  or 
druidism. 
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ÍeféúXf  a  chapel. 
SejihOf,  a  hart  or  stag. 
Seuc,  JÁ  f^f^^ff  distinctly,  sepa- 
rately; ^  fé  bfiJM  iu:^  flojnte 
ÍÍI  ;^euc  <x;t  pea^ajB  e;/teunn, 
trian  Boiroimhe  introduced  dis- 
tinct simames  amongst  the  Iri^ 
families. 
Seab,  a  way  or  path ;  févíb  fftjbe, 

the  path  of  a  flesh-worm. 
Seabed^  a  jewel-house,  a  cabinet 

or  repository  of  rareties. 
Seunt^f^  a  stench. 
SfX>fif\c^Cy  a  perch. 
Sj  and  y-c  are,  as  I  have  already 

remarked,  always  indifferent 
Sj<xbii;y^e,  robbery,  rapine. 
SjaBitiXc,  ;<j<xBft5j,  and  y^ixB/ut;- 

be,  club-footed. 
STUbSin,  a  herring;  hence  theEng- 

lish  shad. 
SjAb&n-sú/tB^  the  fish  called  ale- 
wife. 
SjúfiXjfte,  a  bold  hearty  man. 
Sjoipiintra,  well-spirited,  hearty. 
Sjajam,  to  sort,  to  digest 
Sj;<X)j:;;t/t,  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
S^ajrneán,  a  winnowin^-fan. 
S;ii;l,  a  &ime ;  also  brightness. 
S jÍLjlJn  and  ;^2ijle3j,  an  umbrella^ 

a  little  dish  or  plate. 
SjiXjlteoDn,    a    billet,   or   cleft- 
wood. 
S5<X)njm,  to  chink  or  deave. 
23<x;peab,  dispersing. 
iZ^TP1^9  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 
)^<x;pjte<ic,  profuse  or  lavish. 
S;a;/tb,  a  smock. 
SjA;/tp,  a  scorpion. 
Sj<\;;tt:,  Aft  fz^jpzeui),  a  bawling, 
a  blunting;    ajj^<xjftt:e<ib  <x 
cyiOjbe  le  5á)/i;be,  bursting  his 
sides  with  laughing. 
Sja)fttéo;;i,  a  crier,  or  bawler. 
Sjajfttji»,  to  shriek,  or  cry  out. 
Sj^l,  a  shrining,  or  loud  noise^  a 

squall. 
Sj<il,  a  scorching ;  ;^al  5pé;f)e, 
sun-scorching. 
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S^atajn,  huts  or  cottages. 
Sjalam,  to  ring,  or  tingle. 
S  jdlbúc,  stubble. 
S  jalb;tut:,  a  fornicator. 
Sjallam,  to  trouble  or  disturb. 
SjúUab,  a  burning  or  singeing. 
Sjallajm,  to  bum  or  singe. 
Sjallta,  bumed  or  singed. 
S^alltra,  bare  or  bald. 
Sjanoixjl,  scales. 
Sjomol,  a  cloud;  pi.  fZ^^^]l; 
SjAii),  the  lungs,  whose  diminuU 

are 
SjAmán,  the  lungs;  andy^^moj, 

iciem. 
Sjamcnooj,   a  phthisic   or   con- 
sumption of  the  lungs;  f^oA'^ 
j<xl<x/t  and  f^mfúoc,  idem. 
Sjixniw,  the  caul  or  kell  whidi 

covers  the  bowels. 
ijfijiriy  a  membrane. 
SjiXnn<X)/tBaá;ié<x,  confused,  con- 
founded.. 
Sjao;  J,  a  rout,  a  herd,  or  drove. 
^Z^l^y  ;rja;tB(U),  and  fXiXJftBIn,  a 
ford,  a  shelf,  or  shallow  place  ; 
Lat  vadwn. 
S jA/tBajm,  to  wade. 
S;iX/tbab,  a  pouring  or  sprinkling. 
S júftbaj^e,  a  water-gun. 
&2<X;tb<xm,  to  sprinkle. 
S^Aftbab,  a  separation,  a  digres- 
sion, or  excursion. 
S  j<xt:<x,  a  drove  or  multitude. 
SjátoLcíu)  bo,  a  cot?'s  tail. 
Sj^éixcán,  the  secret  parts  of  the 

bodj. 
£2<xt<xb,  a  se^ent,  a  shred. 
S^Atob,  a  bickering  or  skirmish. 
SjatiXj^te,  or  ^apajfte,  a  spruce 

fellow. 
JS;aé«;m,  to  shade. 
S^dcam,  to  cut,  or  lop  off;  also  to 

shade. 
S jixcam,  a  while,  a  short  space ; 

ptiB<X)l  fTúÍMif  walk  a  wnile. 
ijfiX:Viyr)y  a  booth,  or  shop^. 
S;íiém<i;i,  sharp. 
•^Z^Sj,  the  flower  of  horse-tre&>il. 
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S^eabac,  tpeckled;  also  sky-co- 
loured. 

Sjealldjac,  wild  mustard. 

i^eulVxDy  a  slice;  also  a  kernel. 

Sjealpam,  to  pluck  or  snatch,  to 
pinch.  N.  B.  The  American 
word  scalp  is  of  the  same. 

S je<xlp6j,  a  pinch. 

S^eixlf^tiXy  snatched,  taken  away. 

Sje^mc;t<x;i)n,  the  herb  polypody. 

Sjedm^jm,  to  reproach. 

Sjé;lBe<i;^ac,  a  tale-bearer. 

Sjé)l-éeact:<X);te,  a  tale-bearer. 

^Z^l^l^f  A  skirmish. 

Sjejmljjjm,  to  bicker  or  skirmish. 

^Z^l^l^f  to  skim  or  scum. 

Sje;ii);olt:<x,  a  scout. 

Sjejn,  slight. 

«S  je;/);m,  to  bounce  or  leap  up,  to 
start;  r>ófrejnn  p  5<xjnn,  she 
flew  away  from  us. 

S  jejnmeoc  and;<^e;nmne<xc,quick, 
swift,  nimble. 

^S^jt,  rectius  fcúé,  the  choice,  or 
better  part  of  a  thing. 

5  J^)t;n,  a  little  bush. 

^Z^1^)^"jr^Jr>  ^^  disorder  called 
the  qumsy. 

5 J^^S»  Í-  e-  f<^ji^Z*  ^^  hawthorn 

busn. 
S;étfn,  astonishment,  aflright 
^ZJ^f^^^^y  a  hare;  Wei.  sky- 

vamog. 
Sj;je,  a  jeering,  or  derision. 
Sj^jeoma;!,  scornful. 
S j;jjm,  to  jeer  or  deride. 
S  jjTte,  ridiculous. 


y  or  soon. 
-S  j;Ueojf,  a  small  pebble. 
S5)U)n,  a  shilling. 
Sj;m;ol<ic,  a  scout 
S^jmleajiXb,  an  excursion. 
S;;ne<ibaiid;r2;netxl,aleaporskip. 
S2;ne<xbac5  apt  to  start,  skittish. 
SjjneSj,  a  flight 
Szjoht^,  snatched  away. 
Sj70pt^;b,.  active,  busy. 
.Ss;o;i;tA;m>  to  slip,  or  stumble. 
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S^jO/t^ra,  dipt,  or  fallen. 

SjJOft;téán  andy^pfinb/toj,  a  slip- 
per. 

Sj;oé<xt,  ridiculous. 

SXjyTj^e,  talkative,  jesting. 

S^;^e,  the  fish  called  maiden-ray. 

Sjjé,  rest,  weariness;  also  fear; 
bo  lejTeaba/t  <x  fZJ^>  they  re* 
freshea  themselves;  j<U)  f^ji, 
without  rest  or  intermission; 
lú,iie  fZP^y  holy  days. 

Sj;te<xc,  weary,  tired,  fatigued ; 
^f  majc  tiXjiXjb,  )f  j<xb  neam- 

ajteac  ce  cjen  trajixjb,  they 
vance  well,  and  are  not  fa- 
tigued, although  they  come  from 
arar. — L.  B. 

Sj;c;m,  to  rest  or  pause. 

Sjl<X)jjn,  a  draught-tree,  or  beam 
of  a  wain. 

S;lam<xm,  to  scold  or  wrangle. 

Sjlamojbe,  a  glutton. 

S  jliXta,'  a  slate  or  tile. 

Sjljjeánac,  speckled. 

Sjoballixc,  a  piece,  or  morsel. 

SjojTncu),  a  fan. 

Sjojte,  a  cleft,  or  slit. 

SjOjlteoib,  cleaved  or  split 

Sjojltjm,  to  cleave  or  split 

ijfiyc^ny  tlie  prime,  or  best. 

^5^^'  fZ'^^X^)K^^y  ^  ^^"^  laughter. 
Sjol,  a  scull,  or  great  quantity  of 

fish. 
Sjolbanac,  a  stripling,  a  youth. 
Sjolbimta,  thin,  slender. 
S50I0J,  an  olive-tree. 
Sjotoj,  a  husbandman. — McUL  21. 

33. 
SjoniXjfie,  a  trifler,  a  whifler. 
Sjon<x^<xc,  the  same  as  y^on<x;;te. 
S  jonlaB/tiXim,  to  blab  out  foolishly. 
S jonoj,  a  hasty  word. 
SjO/i,  a  stud  of  horses  or  mares. 
SjO/tiXb,  a  lancing. 
SjO/tixm,  to  cut  in  pieces. 
Sjo/tn  and  ^Óftnoc,  the  throat  or 

windpipe. 
SjO/in  y/t<xc/tac,  the  pin  or  peg  of 

a  Straddle,  or  car-saddle. 
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Sjo^ciXjlBe,  the  epiglottis,  or  flap 
of  the  weasand,  or  gullet 

Sjo^tiXniXc,  a  stripling. 

Sjot,  a  shot,  or  reckoning. 

S50C,  a  son. 

SSftábac  and  y-^/tabanac,  rough, 
rugged ;  also  scarce,  rare. 

Sjftábam,  to  wipe  off. 

Sj/tajall,  cold  foil,  a  thin  leaf,  or 
ray  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  a  span- 
gle. 

•Sj;t<x;B/-e<X7b,  a  hand-saw. 

Sj^ajé  and  f^/tajteoj,  a  turf,  or 
green  sod. 

Sj/ieaba  Baca;/-,  tlie  fees  for  bap- 
tism. 

Sj/teaBal,  an  annual  tribute  con- 
sisting of  three  pence  enjoined 
on  every  inhabitant  of  Munster 
by  their  King  Aongus,  son  of 
Nadfry,  to  be  paid  to  St.  Pa- 
trick; also  a  favour  or  present 
given  by  new  married  people. 

Sjfteac,  a  moan,  or  screeching. 

Sj/iéacam,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
screech,  or  whoop. 

S j/téactab,  a  jocose  bantering. 

Sjfieab,  a  noise,  or  bawling  out 
suddenly. 

Sjfieabajm,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
squeal. 

S5;teaba;/ie,  a  crier,  a  bawler. 

Sjrtea^iu?,  rocky  ground ;  fz^ej^y 
idem. 

Sj/teamja^i  and  ;^fteajama;l, 
rocky. 

Sj;iea/^a,  destruction. 

S5;iJB;n,  writing ;  Wei.  ysgriveny. 

Sj/tJB;;^^,  notes,  comments. 

^ZP'P^  ^  shrine,  or  repository  of 
holy  relics;  Lat.  scrinium;  bo 
p]T)n  fZM^  djihix  urn  an  cceann 
fjT)  eojn  baj^rte,  ajuybocu;^ 
xla^  a;ft,  he  made  a  golden 
snnne  or  repository  for  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then 
locked  it  up. — L,  B. 

Sj^;oba;;ie,  a  graving  tool. 

STrtJobam  and  rxfiabam,to  scrape, 
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to  .scratch;  also  to  .write,  to -en* 
grave ;  Lat  scribo. 

Sjftpbciijft,  the  Scripture, 

Sjftubal,  a  scruple. 

S5;tu;bleaé,  rubbish. 

Sjfiuca,  an  old  man. 

Sjftmcac  and  ^ala/t  fCjiut^c,  the 
itch. 

Sj^tucac,  lean,  meagre. 

Sjuajbljn,  a  drag,  or  sweep-net 

Sjua;ne,  a  swarm  or  crowa  of  any 
sort  of  animals ;  when  spoken  x)f 
men,  it  is  a  word  of  contempt 

SjujBé^,  an  esq^uire. 

SjújUe,  a  scullion. 

S^ujftb,  a  shirt  or  smock. 

Sja;;tjm,  to  cease  or  desist  from 
acting  or  working. 

S jula,  whose  diminutives  are  rjui- 
I65  and  fzuljn,  a  witherea  old 
man;  has  an  aflSnity  with  the 
Gr.  verb  <tkíX\(o,  arefacio,  to 
wither  or  dry  up. 

Scum^/ib,  fat,  ^ood  plight  in  man 
or  beast ;  via.  ^cé;íT)ív;tb. 

Sjutajj,  a  steppmg. 

SJ,  her,  she,  i.  e.  ir  ;,  or  i  y-o ; 
Wei.  hi. 

S;a,  far  off,  the  utmost  or  remotest 
from  you;  á;t  huf  y^a  jn  Cj- 
Hjnn,  the  fartliest  off  place  in 
Ireland. 

SJaBfta,  a  fairy,  hobgoblin,  or 
imaginary  being. 

Sjact,  he  came ;  ;<7actaba;i,  they 
came. 

Sjab,  they,  it  is  they,  themselves  ; 
i.  e.  jf  lab. 

S;aba;l,  sloth,  sluggishness. 

Sjaban,  confused,  topsy  turvy,  with- 
out order. 

S;an,  a  voice  or  sound. 

Sjanajbe,  one  that  cries  out,  a 
bawler. 

S;ana;beact:,  a  yelling. 

S;anri)eb,  an  accent. 

S;an/"a,  harmony,  mournful  me- 
lody ;  also  pleasure. 

S)an;rac,  doleful ;  alsa  inelodioua. 
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Sj^jiy    backwarck,    behiod ;    vid. 

S;<Xft,  tlie  west ;  leat  fj^n,  west- 
ward. America  is  called  if  n 
i-eac  Sb  jOfi,  because  it  compre- 
hends the  one-half  of  the  globe, 
and  lies  westward  of  the  meridian 
of  Ireland. 

S)^f^)f\,  he  sat;  fj^f^Jfi  fá)i>c 
eo;/?  ixn  ikjlt ;  Lat  sedebctt  ses- 
sionem  cditis  in  aUo. — Vid.  ViL 
S.  Brigid. 

S;at,  a  tumour  or  swelling. 

Sj<xt:<x;m,  to  puff  or  swell  up. 

S;B,  ye,  you,  i.  e.  ib-y^ ;  earftamy-a 
iijuy-  fjhfe,  between  me  and 
you. 

SJBé<xlc<x,  civil. 

S;c,  dry;  Lat.  yjccu;r;  |:;c-peá;t, 
hay,  1.  e.  dry  grass. 

5;be<xb  and  pje,  a  blast;  f;|e- 

.  jao;te  or  /";  je-jaoc,  a  blasting 
wind. 

S Jbeán  5<xo)te,  a  whirlwind. 

S;be<X77  J,  infamy. 

5;b;j;m,  to  prove. 

S;b;ucciin,  a  reed  or  cane. 

S;  je,  a  fairy  or  hobgoblin ;  leon^ 
niin  7;; je,  a  familiar  spirit ;  f)± 

.  Tao;te,  a  whirlwind,  so  ouled 
because  supposed  to  be  raised 
by  the  fairies. 

S;i-bfiOj,.a  fairy  house,  or  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  fairies. 

ijijn,  a  sign  or  token ;  pi.  yj jue ; 
.  Lat.  signum. 

S;  j;n;5;m,  to  mark,  or  sign ;  Lat 
signo. 

S;jj^,8ilk. 

ij^jfiein,  a  silkworm. 

S^^le,  a  seal ;  Lat.  sigillum, 

Sj^neab,  a  signet 

S;^/7eab,  a  signing,  or  marking. 

^jinej-gcey  signed  or  marked. 

^)leab,  a  dropping;  also  a  spittle, 
or  any  corrupt  matter;  also  a 
looking  down,  or  seeing ;  pleab 
i7<x  fix,  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Siljm,  to  think,  to  suppose,  or  qou- 
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jecture.  r -^ 

Sjljm  and  fjolc^jm,  to  sow ;  <xj  fjl 
<x  6|:ea/ta;/7n,  sowing  their  lands. 

S;l;m,  to  drop  or  distff ;  bo  ^;lea- 
bdft  rxx  neoma,  the  heavens 
dropped;  plfjb  mo  ilojt  nxx/t 
b;uict,  my  voice  shall  distil  as 
dew. — Cant.  Moys. 

SJlp j;m,  to  shine. 

S;lc,  a  spittle ;  also  an  issue;  Cjié* 
iicbaft  pit,  a  running  issue; 
also  a  drop. 

S;m  jlé<x;t,  a  chimney  >  y^mne,  idem  ; 
^f  <xn  fjmné,  out  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

SJmontdcb,  simony. 

S;mpl;be,  simple,  mean,  plain. 

Sjmpljbeouit,  simplicity. 

5jn,  that,  there;  ma;t^;n,8o,tbus; 
<x/)  fjn,  then,  there,  m  that  place ; 
<xn  tan  rwy  then,  at  that  time; 
Wcl.  hyn. 

SJn  and  f)On,  the  weather ;  soniior 
times  put  for  snow. 

Sjn,  round.  \ 

&jne,  weather;  generally  under- 
stood for  bad  weather. 

Sjne,  a  woman's  breast,  a  dug  or 
teat. 

S;ne,  the  elder,  eldest ;  from  feújjj 
old. 

S;ne<xc,  a  wen. 

S;ne<xb,  a  stretching  or  extend- 

S;neab,  from  y^;n;m,  to  souod; 

bo  jr;neab  a  jrboc  C/t;  buá^fte, 

he  sounded  his  trumpet  thrice. . 
Sjneam  fe<xba,  a  yew-tree^ 
S;/)jjl,  single. 
S;n;m,  to  stretch ;  bo  fjn  fé, .  he 

stretched. 
Sjnm,  a  song  or  tune. 
S;njol<xc,  a  nightingale. 
&)n)n,  the  diminut.  of  y-jne,  a  nipr 

pie. 
Sjun,  us,  we,  i.  e.  fO-pn» 
Sjnneac  and  fjonndc,  a  fox ;  Heb. 

Sjnfpji,  an  elder ;  on  fPfjOfK  ju^ 
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^U)  fOjfjOjx,  from  the  eldest  to 

'  the  youngest;  this  seems  to  be 
a  compound  of  y;ne  and  ceaft, 
orp/t;  DiX  fjnpfi,  the  elders; 
also  a  chief  or  h^d  of  a  family. 
It  likewise  signifies  the  stock  of 
any  lineage ;  ex.  fjnf)Oj\  cldjnne 
COjleúi),  the  eldest  of  the  stock 
of  the  Milesian  race. 

ijnpOfiy  a  yew-tree. 

Sjnfijti  the  presbytery. 

ijnrjjxe^cty  eldership  or  seniority ; 
also  chieftainship,  superiority, 
or  supremacy ;  ex.  fjnfjfie^ct- 
fé^fÓj^e,  supremacy  of  power 
and  command  in  regal  or  prince- 
ly succession  by  ri^t  of  the  el- 
dest beard,  i.  e.  by  right  of  se- 
niority, according  to  the  Tha- 
nistic  law;  n;  hpijl  pny^fieact 
iXjuc  OfiumyM,  you  have  no  supe- 
riority over  me. 

S;nte,  stretched;  le  I3i;n)  fjnte, 
witfi  a  stretched-out  hand. 

Sjobdl  and  f]obiX)h,  a  scallion,  an 
onion. 

Sjobixl,  a  thorn,  a  pin. 

Sjoba;^,  rage,  madness. 

SjoBa^cic,  furious,  frantic. 

Sjoc  and  pocim,  frost;  y^oc  l;at, 
a  hoar  frost;  genit  y^<xc<x. 

S;oc<xj jte,  dried  up,  frozen ;  also 
obdurate. 

Sjoca;m,  to  dry  up,  to  grow  hard, 
to  freeze;  Lat  sicco^  to  dry; 
Gr.  iracfciij,  arefacio. 

3;oc<U7,  hoar-frost 

SjociXjfi,  a  motive  or  reason  for 
doing  a  thing;  also  a  natural 
cause,  an  occasion. 

S;obd,  silk. 

S;obdm<x;l,  of  silk  or  satin. 

2jobcai7,  an  atonement 

J5;obl<LiV)na;m,  to  leap  or  boimd. 

Sjoj,  a  long-squared  rick  of  com; 
diminut  nojoj. 

SJoj,  a  streak ;  poja  báina  if  be- 
ii/t^ii,  white  and  red  streaks. 

SJoj^c  and  no^ama;!,  streaked. 
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Sjojpffinab,  a  hissing  whisper; 
rectitis  f]OfUfipc^c. 

SJol,  seed,  an  issue,  a  tribe  of 
clan. 

ijolixjm,  to  sow  seed. 

S)ol<Xfti7<xc,  snoring  or  snorting. 

Sjol<x;rtafi  and  nolayTfiac,  a  flag 
or  sedge,  wildf  flower  de  luce. 

S'folhfiujfneúc,  a  nursery. 

SjoKufi,  orfJolmiXfif  bearing  seed. 

SJolcu/t,  sowing;  bo  fjclcujfi  fé 
J  le  y-ald/jn,  he  sowed  it  with 
«Jt ;  <x;m;^0;t  új)  tpolcaj/t,  seed 
or  sowing  time. 

S/olcu/téa,  sown  or  planted. 

SJol  |:l<xj;r<x,  the  running  of  the 
reins. 

S)olT(im,  to  pick  and  choose. 

S;ou<x,  a  syllable. 

S)Olla;^ea.m,  the  scanning  of  a 
verse,  which  in  Irish  parOy  c<m- 
sists  in  the  due  proportion  of 
syllables. 

S;oUam,  to  strike  or  smite. 

&1óHjiujr)y  a  diaeresis. 

S;olri)<x^,  fruitM;  compar.  fjoU 
maj/te. 

S;ol^<xb,  a  stock  or  breed,  an  oflT- 
spring ;  a  pol^<xb,  Us  offspring; 
;te;te<3ib  bo  pol^ab  OiXfún^  a 
ram  of  the  breed  of  Basan. 

SjoteiXjSu),  a  strainer. 

Sjolt^eab,  a  family. 

Sjoltfá)l^^fy  the  running  of  the 
eyes. 

S;om,  them ;  the  same  as  jab^d/?. 

JSpmbajl,  a  cymbal. 

i)On,  i.  e.  jh,  a  chain,  a  tie,  or 
bond. 

S;on,  Mount  Sion,  or  the  Heavenly 
Sion. 

S;on,  any  weather  either  good  or 
bad ;  hence  fOjnjOn  or  fojne^ai, 
i.  e.  fOjD'fjon,  good  or  happy 
weather;  from  y-ou,  happy  or 
good,  and  yjon,  weather ;  as 
also  bo;nean,  or  bo;n;on,  bad  or 

.  un&vourable  weatfier;  a  com- 
pound of  three  shnple  word$. 
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-  i.  e.  of  the  ne^ttve  bo,  which 
answers  to  the  English  negative 
««,  of  ^n,  happy  or  good,  and 
fjon,  weather;  so  that  bo;n;on 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  bo- 
fOn-fjon.  Thus  also  honuf, 
misfortune  or  unhappiness,  is  a 
contraction  of  bo-;ronup 

Sjona,  delay. 

Sjonan,  genit.  Sjorna,  the  Shan- 
non, which  is  the  principal  river 
of  Ireland,  as  long  and  as  large 
as  any  in  England,  and  as  large 
as  any  in  France. 

SjOnftábOLc,  single. 

Sjonnúi>y  a  reproof. 

Sjonra,  a  censor. 

SjOfi,  continual;  to  fjOfi,  conti- 
nually, always;  hence  fjojxfxu)- 
be,  eternal. 

S;0;ta;ée(i;i;t(ic,  variable,  incon- 
stant. 

SjO/tba;,  thievery,  theft. 

S;o^Blo;^<xb,  a  rustling  or  rattling 
noise. 

SjO/tB^<xo;leab,  the  same. 

S;0;tc<xU,  a  circle. 

S;Oftc(i;nte<ic,  a  babbler;  <xma- 
bán  pO;tc<ijnteúc,  a  prating 
fool. 

SJo^ccijrajm,  to  turn  to  and  again. 

JSjO/tbd,  a  great  favour,  or  present. 

Sjo^ba  or  pOftft<ijbe,  everlasting ; 
50  j^o^^ixjbe,  for  ever. 

S;o^ba;be,  perpetual. 

S;Ofibcijbe<xct:  and  |-Jo^/ioi;beact, 
perpetuity,  eternity.  Queiy,  if 
this  word  may  not  be  written 
fjOfx-jij-^eact  with  more  pro- 
.  priety  ?  1.  e.  a  constant  or  perpe- 
tual reign;  for  we  say,  beaéa 

■  V^J^  ^^  po^Beaca,  to  mean 
life  everlasting;  but  both  wri- 
tings may  be  proper;  for;^;Ofi 
and  y-Jo/tbd.  signify  constant  or 
perpetual,  and  ftom  thence  fjoji 
.bttbact,  signifies  perpetuity, 

SjOfib<x;b;m,.  to  eternize. 
SJOrtiruj^im,  to  condole. 
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S)0;ijl<xcd;m.  to  grip,  or  rough 
handle. 

Spr^5"2itajj)m,  to  use  often  or 
much. 

SjOrtlSimac,  long-handed ;  also  one 
ttiat  hath  his  hands  always  em- 
ployed. 

S^o^ob,  sparing,  frugal. 

S;o;tOjrb<xjnD,  to  gape  or  yawn  fre- 
quently^ 

ijOjxfi  and  pOfi^aliXc,  broom-rape. 

ijOfifiSj),  good  news,  or  happy  ti- 
dings; as  hjojifiyny  i.  e.  boy-jOfi- 
f<Sin,  is  bad  news.  These  words 
are  more  commonly  written  buft- 
y^n  and  pifif^n, 

ijOjxfixniJiC,  slow  or  tedious. 

S;o;ty"Ujbjm,  to  linger  or  loiter. 

i^OjitiXjjxQ,  an  executioner. 

Sjopcam,  to  smite. 

SJo^td,  begged,  entreated,  re- 
quested. 

ijoptdjjx,  a  beggar,  a  petitioner. 

S;0;tt5jp,  a  slut 

Sjo^to;rteoi;r,  a  request. 

SJoy-,  down,  below;  rjoy-  fUiXf, 
lopsy  turvy,  up  and  down. 

Sj0;^<x,  a  court  or  parliament 

Sjopioa,  a  schism  or  division ;  also 
a  private  conference,  or  whisper- 
ings 

Sjopt)a;;te,  a  schismatic,  or  private 
whisperer. 

Sjota,  a  pet,  or  ill-bred  child. 

S;ota;be,  a  trifle,  a  jot. 

S;oc,  or  f'jt,  quietness. 

&]oih<xLji<X]i>,  having  long  limbs. 

S)ocbol;r<xjpe,  a  herald  proclaim- 
ing peace. 

Sjocbuán,  perpetual. 

S;otcájJ7,  peace. 

'SjotcántiX,  peaceable,  pacific ;  to 
y-j5éc3u7Ca,  in  peace,  peaceably. 

S)otc6ii)ajbe,  a  constable. 

Sjoc  liXjte,  peaceable  days.  - 

&J0tl<xn,  a  strainer  or  filter,. a  cul- 
lander;  also  a  sack. 

S;otl6b,  peace,  or  the  making  a 
peác^. 
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É;otl650Lm,  to  strain  or  filter 

SJ/t,  or  f'jojx,  in  compound  words 
signifies  continual ;  as  fjo^x-ajf- 
je,  constant  rain ;  fjfi  pit,  con- 

'    tinual  dropping. 

SJftcleacbajm,  to  exercise,  to  use 
much  or  often. 

S;^bJol<x;m,  to  sell  much,  or  fre- 
quently. 

Sj^6;obaj;te,  a  vain  tattler. 

S;^eam,  a  disease. 

5;fteb;m,  to  be  always  handling. 

5;;tjm,  to  seek  or  inquire  after; 
bo  p/ieabOL^  e,  they  sought  him 
out;  HOC  bo  f)rL  bo  bá^,  who 
sought  thy  deato ;  also  to  pray, 
beg,  or  beseech ;  as,  pfi;m  oi;^ 
)ófix  Cjijoft  t>o  Cftocab  oi^ft 
Cfiajf,  1  beseech  Jesus  Christ, 
who  suffered  on  the  cross ;  rfoé 
le  fjOfiucaji  c-}fCQ,  whoever  begs 
grace  or  mercy;  also  to  search ; 

S-  ^  hnit  n<^'^    r<^c;ta;Te 
/}enjamjn,  they  searched  the 
bags  of  Benjamin. — L.  B. 
^ftjomcfta;m,to  bear  often, 
ájfiftjano,  a  sherifiT. — Luke,  12.  8. 
Sj/t/tetxct,  poor,  lean. 
Sjftt:,  a  little ;  paultdum. 
&jft:,  a  time,  a  while ;  tap; j  bii 
;apab  ixjur  bo  BJ  <x;;e  fjft 

E<Lb<x, i.  e.  became  in  search  of 
im,  and  remained  at  his  house 

for  a  considerable  time. 
S)fte<\l,  a  cistern ;  also  aflaxcomb. 
Sjt-pt,  whist ! 
S;tbeac,  civil,  of  the  city. 
S;te;/in;n,  a  small  cittern. 
Sjteoj,  nice,  effeminate. 
Sjty  peace,  reconciliation,  rest. 
S;tCe,  continual,  perpetual. 
SjiheyB,  rod. 
ijche,  a  general. 
SjeKe,  a  city. 
$;tbe;D,  a  tort,  a  turret 
S)tSed,  lasting,  perennial;  fjci- 

hu^o),  the  same. 
JSjcjljocay,  policy,  cunning. 
£jtbrt;rteac,  a  rebel,  rebellious. 
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SJc-b^oj,  the  same  as  pj-liftoj, 
from  fjr,  a  fairy,  and  bfior,  a 
house;  nence  beou7-;gje,  plur. 
mna-/-;  je,  she-fairies  or  women- 
fiiiries,  credulously  supposed  bv 
the  common  people  to  oe  so  af- 
fected to  certain  fisimilies,  that 
they  are  heard  to  sing  mournful 
lamentations  about  their  houses 
by  night,  whenever  any  of  tlie 
family  labours  under  a  sickness 
which  is  to  end  by  death.  But 
no  families  which  are  not  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  stock,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  honoured  with  this 
fairy  privilege :  pertinent  to 
which  notion  a  very  humorous 

Siiartan  is  set  down  in  an  Irish 
egy  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
knights  of  Kerry,  importing  that 
when  the  fairy-woman  of  the 
family  was  heard  to  lament  his 
death  at  Dingle,  (a  sea-port 
town,  the  property  of  those 
knights,)  every  one  of  the  mer- 
chants was  alarmed  lest  the 
moumftil  cry  should  be  a  fore- 
warning of  his  own  death.  But 
the  poet  assures  them  in  a  very 
humorous  manner,  that  they  may 
make  themselves  very  easy  on 
that  occasion.  TTie  Irish  words 
will  explain  the  rest:  <fn  fO, 
Óajnjjon  nuajfi  neiXftcajb  an 
b^on^jol :  bo  jUc  eajl<x  ce<in- 
nujbte  <xn  cn6y-a;cc :  n<y  btrao5 
jcé;n  njjx  baojal  b6;bfjn:  nj 
ciiojn;b  mna-yj je  <xn  rdjit  f^n. 

Sjtceanjlajm,  to  confederate. 

Sjtbftujm,  an  old  name  of  Cashel. 

Sjteal,  a  cup,  or  drinkin^-bowl. 

S;te<xl,  a  body ;  p>7t  ;^ot:l(ljby  up- 
on bodies. 

JJt^n;b;m,  to  reconcile. 

ijifjjXy  strong  men. 

ijifeixnc,  constant  affection. 

S;é;m,  a  sequel,  or  consequence. 

Sfcjm,  to  pacify  or  appease. 

Sjt^eoc,  die  neighmg  of  a  horse^ 
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or  braying  of  an  ass ;  fejtjxe^c, 
idem, 

Sjt^;j;m,  to  bray  or  neigh. 

Sju,  before  tiiat,  before;  fS^J^Jp' 
bon  pojficedbdl  f)n,  ol  fé,  ajuy 
bejn  jobbaj/tt:  rxx/t  nbéjé;B,  y^u 
pd  pjántd/t  t5,  forsake  that 
(Christian)  doctrine;»  and  offer 
incense  to  our  gods^  before  you 
are  punished.-— Z.  B. 

iju,  here;  fju  ^xuf  tall,  here 
and  there,  to  and  fro. 

Sjuhixl,  a  going  or  walking. 

SjillbalBac,  or  pe<x;t  /-juboijl,  a 
stroller,  or  way-fiuing  man. 

Sjubl<x;m,  to  walk. 

S;uc,  dry,  parched  up ;  Gr.  ^xuí, 
sicco,  also  frost;  Cantab,  sicu, 
dry. 

S^ucfta,  sn^. 

^Wt^9  the  nver  Suire  in  the  County 
ofTipperary. 

S;ulb;te,  i.  e.  fojlhfic,  cheerful- 
ness. 

ijunf^y  saise. 

S;ííft,  a  sister;  Gall.  scBtir;  it  is 
commonly  used  to  mean  a  kins- 
woman ;  Cor.  huyr,  and  Monta- 
nice,  sywr,  Lat.  soror. 

S)úftb^ab,  a  rattling,  or  making  a 
noise. 

S;u;^<Xftn<xb,  a  whispering. 

Sjúéa/t/ta;^,  a  wanaering  or  stroll- 
ing- 

Slab;ta  and  fl^hn^h,  a  chain,  a 
cord;  bolxijft  ;^l<xb;tiib,  of  chain 
work. 

Slab,  theft. 

Slabab,  thievery,  robbery. 

Slabaj  je,  a  robber,  or  knave. 

Slabam,  to  rob  or  steal,  to  spoil. 

Sla^ma/tbám,  ío  murder  ^nd  rob 
on  the  highway.    , 

Stabma/tbtdjfi,  a  murdering  rob- 
ber. 

filabmoj;(,.a  thief,  or  robber. 

Slabmdj/teacb,  robbery. 

JSlabre,  robbed,  stripped. 

SlabtojK,  a  thirf,  a  robber.  , 
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Slabujjeact,  or  ^-labAoj/teact, 
robbery. 

Slajb,  mire  on  the  sea-strand,  or 
river's  bank. 

Sla;b;te,  a  purchase. 

Slajb,  thett 

Staj^e,  slau^ter. 

Slaj^beiu?,  a  cough  or  cold. 

Sla;j;m,  to  slay  or  kill;  ex.  aj 
;^la;Te  na  ;^lúa3,  slaying  or 
slaughtering  the  army.  All  of 
the  German-Celtic. 

Sla;  jfie,  a  sword  or  cimeter. 

Sl2i;/)Ce,  health ;  also  salvation.     * 

Slá;nt:eaíi)a;l,  healthy. 

£la;t  and  fiúZfX^,  strong,  robust.  , 

SlSim,  a  lock,  or  flock ;  y-Kima  óUa, 
locks  of  wool. 

Sl3Lma;nD,  to  draw  and  card  wool.  , 

Slaman  and  y-leaman,  an  elm- 
tree. 

SUxn,  healthy,  sound  of  body,  safe  ; 
flixn  leat,  and  ylSuj  Ijb,  fare  you 
well. 

Sliniy  a  defiance  or  challenge ;  ca- 
bajfi  mp  jrlán  fá  jf;tael,  defy 
me  Israel,  Awm.  23. 7 ;  bejjijmfo 
babjjrliu)  fld)±  J/-fiael  euro  a 
njaj,  I  defy  the  host  or  Israel 
thisday.—l  Sam.  17.  10. 

Sl^ii;beacb,  a  passport. 

Sliu7a;j;m,  to  heal,  to  cure,  to 
save;  y"Úij/)eoca;b  fé  a  pobal 
ona  l>peac3i;bjb,  he  diall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins. . 

Sláu^aijceÓj/t,  a  Saviour;  also  a 
healer,  peculiarly  applied  to  our 
Saviour  Jesus,  because  he  healed 
the,  wounds  of  our  sins,  and  pur- 
chased us  eternal  salvation. 

Slii77lar,.the  herb  ribwort 

S^lni/jab,  a  curing  or  healing  j 
also  salvation ;  flia)ú^^h  on  cjne 
baonna,  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. ,     . 

Slaob,  a  raft  or  float;  na  ^íao- 
bu)b,  in  floats. 

Slaob,  laughter. 

Sloobajroj  to  draw  aft^,  to  slid^  , 
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SlúOtón,  oTfÍAjpiéÍJ),  a  coug^  or 
cold. 

Sl^kOibjiuCy  a  hinge. 

SUpd/t,  a  skirt,  or  the  trail  of  a 
king  or  nobleman^s  robe  ;^  hence 
the  nick-name  of  a  king  of 
J^unster  of  the  O'Brien  race  in 
the  beeinnins  of  the  12th  cen« 
tury,  cwed  concufi  Slufun-jy^- 
toe,  from  his  regal  robes  oeing 
oftói  spattcnred  witti  mortar  by 
mounting  on  the  scafiblds  of 
masons  in  building  his  churdies. 

SUpayidc,  having  long  skirts. 

Stapa;;te,  a  sloven. 

Slap6T,  a  slut,  or  dirty  woman. 

2t<L^,  lulling  or  slaughtering. 

Sliif  ajbeoicb,  private  grudge. 

Slat;  a  rod,  a  yard ;  fUx:  /17035^,  a 
sceptre. 

SLúXij%ojb,  a  ^d. 

Steocb,  a  tnbe  or  generation; 
yleacbA  Cojixp,  die  tribe  de- 
scended fipom  Owen;  otherwise 
;rl;oct:,  a  race  or  progeny ;  jen 
jrleacbd,  or  yleacta,  as  heir  of 
one's  own  issue. 

Sleuc'ty-cpjmc,  a  monument 

Steocbdb,  a  lancing,  cutting,  or 
scarifying. 

SlMcbab,  a  bowing  down,  or  wor- 
shipping. 

Sleacbam,  to  kneel  down,  to  bow 
down,  to  ftU  down  or  worship ; 
5  niiji  fié^db  bó  0})á<xl,  tliat 
bowed  not  unto  Baal ;  bo^rleocb 
pK  nú  co^rajS,  he  fell  at  his  feet ; 
mil  ^rléocban  tú  bam,  if  tfiou 
wilt  fall  down  to  me,  or  adore 
me. 

Sleacboo,  a  kneding. 

SleOGtajn,  adoration. 

Sleoctam,  to  cut  or  dissect 

Stea;^  a  spear  or  lance. 

Stéa^an,  an  iron  instrument  used 
to  dig  up  tmf,  resembling  a 


Slcúmújn,  smooth,  slippery.. 
SteaiMii?^  or  Icomiu?,  an  ém-tce^. 
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Sleoimnan,  smooflmess,  sUpperi- 
ness ;  c<x;t;i<i  yleomniijn,  a  sledge- 

Sleamnjjjm,  to  slip  or  slide; 
ylejmnedcd  fé,  he  shall  slide; 
yleamniijjeaba/i  ii  cojra,  his 
feet  slippeid. 

SleamniijiXb,  a  sliding  or  slipping ; 
/ieamnS jab  troft  a)/",  apartacy. 

Sleama;/),  plain,  smooth,  slippery ; 
ylTjee  y-leamna,  slippery  ways. 

Slcanrac,  a  flake;  y-leancac  a 
peola,  the  flakes  of  his  flesh. 

Sleap  a  mark  or  sign;  also  a 
side;  also  a  ridge;  vid,  yi)Ojr. 

SléjBte,  the  plur.  of  jrljab,  qd. 
vid. 

Slejée,  a  section  <x  diykion. 

Slete,  cutting,  or  striking. 

SliaB,  a  mountain ;  also  any  heath- 
land,  whether  mountain  or  plain ; 
wullujje  na  y-lejbce,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains;  bo  polcob  «A 
ylejBte,  Ae  mountains  were  cor 
vered ;  genit  yleiB  and  jrlejBe ; 
/tjn  an  ^léjbe,  toe  top  of  the 
mountain. 

Sljactab,  to  pierce  throuriu 

%V)^f  and  f Ijay-ob,  the  th^,  or 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh;  to 
naji(^  na  yljay^a,  to  the  thigh, 
also  the  loin;  a;i  a  jrljaybajb, 
upon  his  loins. 

Sljjeim,  or  yl^ojim,  a  shell. 

Sljjeimac,  sky-coloured ;  also 
spotted. 

Stóe,  a  way,  a  road;  jrlji^  ^^ 
C;a^a,  Uie  way  of  the  Lwd ; 
pea/t  ^l;xe,  a  traveller^,  a  way- 
faring man;  pi.  yijjte,  fljjte 
jieomna,  slippery  ways. 

Sljieb/ieac,  mdifierOTcy. 

SljTCooc,  sly,  artful. 

Sljjceab5);teacb,  the  practice  of 
stratagems* 

Sljjceo/tacb,  ciaftiness. 

Sl;nn,  a  tile,  or  flat  stone;  fljni» 
f  jbeabO;ta,  a  weaver's  stiqr  o» 
tackling. 

iXjnndixn  and  fljrmim,^^  dpo^Msr^ 
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flJ996im,  ye  have  thru^  with 
side  and  shoulder. 

StJo6aii>^  to  poli^. 

SljohfiúX>,  a  drauglit 

Sl;obta^  sharp-pointed.    ' 

2t;ocb^  seed,  off8}Hriiig,  a  tribe, 
descendants,  posterity;  bá  rl;- 
ocr^ofhisdesc^dants;  anabá 
fljoct,  two  families. 

Sl>>ct:,  a  track  or  impression; 
;^l;ocb  Ú.  cOf^,  veatigia  pedum 
ejus. 

Sljoct,  a  troop  or  company;  a 
rout,  or  multitude. 

Sljoncixm,  to  beat 

Sljoy,  a  side ;  plur.  fljOfúfi  and 
fle^f^jht  ^e^r,  the  same; 
fl)Of  btttájj,  the  side,  or  a 
ridge  of  a  country. 

Sl^  and  fljr^f  a  litde  thin 
board,  a  laitii. 

SljfcéjmnjÚTCihf  a  digression. 

Sljy-neoe,  chips;  fljf ntúc^  <xb- 
ma;b,  diips  of  timber. 

Sljubocoui  and  prljobociouc,  hom- 
ed. 

Slju^teob,  a  stratagem. 

Sloc  /7ne,  a  flake  of  snow. 

JSIob  and  ^rlobíu),  standing  water. 

Sl0)be,  a  section  or  division. 

*^7S^>  beatai ;  as  boba;;t  yUjj- 
ée,  of  beaten  woik. 

Sloj j^eab,  a  sword. 

SlojnnCy  a  simame ;  jdur.  ytejnte. 

Stojnn;m,  to  give  a  simame ;  flojn- 
f^b  ;^,  he  shall  simame;  bo 
;^lo)nnedb  é,  he  was  called; 
also  to  tell,  repeal^  or  recount; 
TtS  floinnfj^h  bo  na  t6fT0L  fii 
na  ttAnrCih^fi,  they  expained 
to  him  the  reason  of  their  com- 
ings flojnn  bújnj)  d  nojjedba 
a;a;<'  d  noomonnd,  relate  to  us 
their  deaths  and  their  names. 

Sliúif  an  armv;  also  any  multi- 
tude of  people;  flu^i  jmipcfb, 
amamhiagarmy;  hSLagmen; 
plur.  irluaiite.  This  wcvd  has 
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a  plain  affinity  with  the  Anglo* 
Side,  élmghter. 

Slud^^edcb,  an  expedition. 

Stiia^db  and  /-tutx^rrab,  a  shovd 
or  instrument  used  in  throwing 
up  day  or  mbbish. 

Stucúm,  to  stifle,  to  overwhelm. 

Slttbdc  and  f  luboc^,  a  hom. 

Slub^a;  je,  or  y-UOb/toic,  a  foun- 
dation; ^^lub/tdjie  n<x  talmoi), 
the  foundation  of  the  earth. 

or  spend- 


filurajfte,  a 
thrift. 

Sliffom,  to  swallow,  to  devour ;  bo 
)rlttj  JO»  Mtam  jixb,  the  earth 
swallowed  them;  fltiJSfJjeo^/t 
;ab,  they  shall  be  devoured. 

gkjtan  and  yUij-poU,  a  whirl- 
pool. 

Slupn,  a  tdling  or  declaring. 

Sly^ixm,  to  dis^mble,  or  counter- 
feit 

fimocb,  reproof,  correction ;  jpSioj 
yroocb,  overawed,  under  disci- 
pline. 

Snxicba  and  pnacbajice,  tame, 
gentle,  corrected,  or  cnastised^ 

Smocbom  and  pjxxcbdjjjm,  to  cor- 
rect ;  pna6b6cu;b  we,  I  will  cor- 
rect 

SiDiXcbúj^»  chastisement,  ccnrrec- 
tion.  .^ 

Smdceob,  id.  qd.  p^dcbá^^Á* 

Smoctfion,  a  penal  law,  a  penalty. 

SmucxAon^y  a  nouse  of  correction. 

Snooibái),  or  pDubiu),  smut,  or  soot 

SmabiinAc,  smutted. 

imulio),  a  hillock;  rather  matiu?, 
the  diminut  of  itdta,  a  brow  of 
ahiU. 

imMfjiCiC«aáfm^x>fCfi^Cy  a,  car- 
tilage or  gristle;  finuOfifi^c 
fp^jn,  a  nc^trQ. 

jSmoo^dl  CDO,  the  husk  of  a  nut; 
rather  mo^al. 

SmooUc,  or  pnotoc,  a  tiurush. 

im^ú^z»  w  emerald. 

Smeocdby  a  palpitation,  pr  pant- 
ing. 
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Smedc    and  pnejcc,    the    chin ; 
hence  the  dimin.  rmejjjn,  idem. 
Smeac,  a  nick,  a  fillip. 
SmeoL/i,  grease  or  tallow;  genit 

Sme^ftiXi),  a  greasing  or  unction. 

Sme<Xfta;m,  to  grease  or  anoint. 

Smea^itacb  or  pneci/i/tact;,  greas- 
ing. 

Smeu^ttra,  besmeared,  or  daubed 
with  grease,  oil,  or  tallow. 

Sme<jL;ttdcán,  a  kitchen  brat,  or 
lickplate. 

Smejb,  a  nod,  or  wink. 

Smejbeab,  a  nodding,  or  winking ; 
also  a  hissing. 

Smé^bjm,  to  nod  or  beckon,    to 

•  wink;  also  to  hiss;  y-mejbpjb 
fey  he  shall  hiss. — Is.  7.  18. 

Sme;j,  and  difnin.  pDejjJn,  the 
chin. 

Smcjfxne,  a  spit  or  broach. 

Sméu^,  blackberry,  or  bramble- 
berry;  Lat  morum  rubiy  Gr. 
fxopov* . 

SmjjédbiXc,  a  chin-cloth. 

CmjO/t,  marrow;  also  strength;  as, 

•  njl  pwjOfi  ann,he  has  no  strength, 
a  figurative  expression. 

Smjoc,  an  ear. 

Smjot:,   a  small  portion    of   any 

thing. 
Impta,  of  or  belonging  to  the  ear. 
SmJi^jm,  to  smite. 
Sm;;^t;n,  dimin.  of  ^m;;^e,  a  short 

mick  stick. 
Smojjleúb,  dirt,  smut. 
Smol,  the  snuff  of  a  candle;  also  a 

coal  or  ember ;  fxtSi  be<x;tj,  or 

pi)6l<xc  betXftj,  a  live  coal. 
Smolabán,  or  pDol<xb6;/t,  a  pair  of 

snuffers. 
SmoljlcLntoi/i,  a  pair  of  snuffers. 
SmotSin,  a  block  or  log,  a  stock ; 

aj  <x  pnocánujb,  at  their  stocks. 
i'má<Xjne<xb,  a  thought  or  reflection. 
Smuajnjm,  to  think,  to  imagine,  or 

devise;  fi(^a^)n  o;tmy"a,  tnink of 

me. 
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Smaajnt;á2<^b,  meditation. 
Smuj,  a  snot ;  pi)UT<i,  idem. 
SmusaJ^jl,  noee-phl^m. 
Smu  j<x;m,  to  blow  the  nose. 
Smá;b,  vapour^  smoke. 
Smújbeama;!,  smoky. 
Smújbjm^  to  smoke  or  exhale. 
Smu;je<ib,  fiHh,  dirt,  &c. 
Smu;;é<ibac,  a  handkerchief. 
Smújnt; jjm,  to  imagine  or  design. 
Smu;t,  a  beak  or  snout. 
Smutac,  short-snouted. 
Smután,   a  block  or    log;    vid. 

SnSi,  or  y-náíi),  swimming  or  float- 
ing ;  /10  jf^riix,  he  swam. 

Sn<xb,  a  sup. 

Snábúb,  protection,  defence. 

SnabjiXjfim,  an  appellation  or 
naming ;  an  appeal. 

Sniij,  the  yexing  or  hickup. 

SnajixJbH»  a  stammering. 

SnajajftbiX^a,  a  kincf  of  fowl; 
some  tMnk  it  the  woodpecker. 

SniXjUbftiXjm,  to  stammer  or  hesi- 
tate in  speech. 

Sn<x;bm,  a  Knot ;  also  a  diflSculty. 

Sn<xjbjm,  to  protect  or  defend,  io 
patronize;  j<Xft lu;be  pon  ftr^jbe 
yltiii  jci,  ^st  obitum  patrocina- 
tur  multtttutim. — Brog.  in  Vit. 
Brigid. ;  jion  ynoijbiJit;  <x  noeb 
;tje,  protegant  nos  sancUe  ejus 
preces. 

Snúj^eúc,  creeping. 

Sn<x;jbeOfi<xcb,  chipping. 

Sn<xj  j;m,  to  creep  or  crawl. 

iniXjmj^f,  a  rout,  a  multitude. 

Stífm,  swimming ;  ^n&m^b,  idem. 

Snamci;  j)l,  creeping  or  crawling. 

Snim^jm,  to  swim  or  float;  bo 
jrnixm  ún  trjSiftan,  the  iron  swam, 
also  to  creep ;  j<xc  njb  rnimuf, 
every  thing  that  creepetn. 

Snám-íuíit,  swift  in  swimming. 

Anikmj'^jly  floating. 

Snao;,  a  bier. 

Stf^fy  decency,  elegance;  also  a 
colour. 
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SncipTKX/t,  neat^  elegant. 

SnafX^,  brave^  gallant 

'Snáé,  a  thread,  a^  line ;  genit 
7-niiite ;  bo/t  fniijiey  of  wrought 
gold. 

SnúéiX,  an  easing  or  riddance  of 
pain^  grief,  or  any  trouble. 

Sncitixb,  a  needle ;  óbújfi  fruy- 
t<x;be,  needle-work ;  Scot  mad. 

Sniitajm,  to  sup. 

S/7e<xcb,snow;  cloc-y-neacba,  hail, 
or  hail-stone. 

5De;b,  straight,  direct. 

Sne)b,  little,  small. 

•Snejb,  sadness,  sorrow,  vexation. 

Snjj,  a  nit;  genit.  ynjje,  plur 
rnjjeory-neixj. 

•S^)S>  or.yjneab,  to  stretch  or  ex- 
tend. 

Snjbjm,  to  distil  or  drop. 

Snjjteac,  creeping. 

Snjoii),  sadness,  heaviness. 

Sn;om<x,  a  spindle. 

Snjorixxm,  to  spin.  • 

Sn;pob,  he  engaged  or  encoun- 
tered. 

^^ifj^f  snuff. 

Siw,  the  visage  or  appearance  of  a 
person  or  mine. 

Sno;je<ib6jf;t,  a  newer;  ;^nojje<i- 
b6;;t  cloc,  a  stone-cutter. 

Sno;^;m,  to  hew  or  chip. 

Snoj jte,  hewn ;  bo  clocu}6  ynoj j- 
te,  of  hewn  stone. 

Snaab,  a  river  or  brook. 

Snciab,  the  hair  of  the  head ;  j;b 
r<xb<x  ^  y-nSdb,  though  his  hair 
oe  lone. 

Snuab,  me  air  of  a  man's  counte- 
nance. 

Snuabam,  to  flow  or  stream. 

SnuiXb  cloi;y,  the  channel  of  a  ri- 
ver ;  Lat  alveus. 

£0,  this,  this  here;  ^f  xa^p.  ro,  it 
is  thus;  JO  ttrj  yt),  hitherto, 
heretofore ;  <in  fO^Z^f  *^  f^^' 
here  and  there;  like  the  He- 

•   brew  defective  pronoun  B^,  hoc, 
illud;  vid.  re,  svpra. 
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So,  this  is ;  ex.fO^Ji  fea/t,  diis  is 
the  man,  or  here  is  the  man. 

2o,  in  compound  words  signifies 
goodness,  or  an  aptness  or  fa- 
cility in  doing^:  ex.  y^;-betxlbcic, 
well-feature<nyx)j-bé<xyac,  well- 
bred;  jrocaojrja,  exhaustible; 
yiofajcyjona,  visible;  y^-tujj- 
pona,  intelligible ;  yoj-beiu)ta, 
feasible ;  bo  implies  the  con- 
trary ;  vid.  bo. 

So,  young;  hence  fOjfjOfi,  the 
younger  or  youngest 

Soaclac,  easy. 

SoiXb,  a  bed.  ^ 

Soab  and  ;rob,  an  eclipsing. 

SoabBafiiXj  jeúcb,  towardness. 

SoiXjlce,  a  good  fiEishion. 

Soajnme,  vegetable. 

Sotxlt,  a  good  leap. 

Soúf,  experience. 

Sofia;  sorrel. 

Sofia-c;tiU>6,  rosberries. 

Soba-tabnúi),  strawberries. 

SoSatab,  or  yiobajl,  a  fragrancy,  or 
sweet  scent 

SoSixlconocb,  a  fragrancy. 

So-bla^rbii,  savou^. 

Sobojta,  moveable,  pliable. 

Soc,  the  pointed  end  of  any  thing, 
or  any  pointed  thing,  as  a  nose ; 
foc  iDUjce,  a  pig's  nose  or  snout, 

Soc,  a  ploughshare;  a  beak  or 
snout. 

Soca)ft,  safe,  easy,  secure;  also 
plain,  smooth;  Lat  securus; 
n^t  boc<xj;t,  i.  e.  bo-yx)coi;ff, 
difficult 

Socoiixxl,  rest,  ease. 

Socamlac,  easy ;    ma/t  fjn  hj^f 

'  yocamlac  bujtre,  so  shall  it  be 
easier  for  thyself.— Ea:od.  18. 22. 
bocamlac  is  the  opposite,  i.  e. 
bo-y\)c<xml<xó. 

iodu)  and  y-ojcjn,  the  diminut  of 

£oc<x;b  and  yt)c5;be,  an  army,  a 
•  host,  or  multitude. 
Soc<X;t,  profit,  emolument ;  yiocoi/t 
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:  nd  hfe^fiMn,  the  fruit  of  the 
land ;  negat  bocd/t,  i.  e.  bo-y'O- 
ca/t. 

Soca;t<ic,  yielding  profit  or  fipuit 

Íocúft^f  handy^  manageable. 

Socla,  fame,  reputation,  renown. 

Soclaj/tte,  parted  or  divided. 

Soctixoclojb,  easy  to  be  changed^ 
convertible. 

Soclixonúb,  towardness. 

Soclojb,  convertible. 

Socojjf^,  a  learned  man. 

Soc6ri)<xj;rte,  conformable. 

Só-c6mftÍL;b,  affable. 

Socomtoba  and  fOcóinÍMj,  con- 
vertible. 

Socoof«xb,  cheapness. 

Soc^a  and  fOCj\^f,  ease»  tranquil- 
lity. 

Soc/tii^db,  a  quieting  or  assuaging, 
comTbrt 

Soc/iiXjb,  a  multitude  of  people ; 
mostly  applied  in  these  days  to 
a  funeral;  but  anciently  it  meant 
an  army,  a  troop. 

SocjTtOLjbe,  for  y"0cii;;tbe,  good 
iriendfl. 

Soc^o;be<xc,  kind,  good-natured. 

Soc;tu;b}m,  to  assuage  or  mitigate, 
to  c^uiet,  calm,  or  appease. 

Socujbe,  a  number  or  multitude ; 
an  assembly  of  people. 

Sociil,  ease,  tranquilhty. 

Sobal,  proud ;  potius  fOtúh 

Sobd/t,  trotting^;  a  td  d  cdpdt 
d;^  fOhAfif  his  horse  trots. 

Sobdfidjm,  to  trot 

Scbdftndc,  able  to  trot,  strong  and 
sound  for  marching. 

Sobd/itojft,  a  trotter. 

Sob,  a  turning  or  winding;  als9 
changing;  Loc  pedbd;l  bo  foi 
d  Bpi;l,  Lough  Foyle  (in  the 
County  of  Londonderry)^  was 
turned  into  blood;  dftjnob  fle- 

when    Moaes'    rod    had    been 
changed  into  a  serpent. — L.  B» 
Sobd;i7S,  still,  quiet 
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SoSdm,  to  turn. 

Sobdn,  prosperous,  happy. 

S(^o;^te,  apt  to  pour  out,  too 'free 

in  talking. 
Sob;td;;ne,  that  may  be  easily  shut 
'Sobomdc,  a  sodomite, 
iob/tdc,  a  trotting. 
Sobfidjn),  to  trot 
SO'jpii;;r,  vegetative,  apt  to  grow. 
So-pd;Ty-edc  and  yt?-pd;cjr)OJid, 

visible,  apparent 
Sojcd/t,  strong,  stout 
Soj,  prosperity,  and  dj)-f6j,  ad- 
versity; also  good  cheer. 
So^dc   and   ^rojdmdjl,   cheerful» 

prosperous. 
So-rldcdjjte,  acceptable,  agree- 
able;  ex.  mF<xo;;r;bjn  bo  Keje 
/^jldcdjjée  djdb  d  cbjd/tndy 
my  confession  to  be  acceptable 
in  your  presrace,  O  Lord. 
Sojl5dj;rt»,  moveable;  féjLt^fO- 
2lud;p:e,  moveable  feasts;  also 
•   current,  passable, 
io^iyjft^i  tractable;    also  wa- 
vering. 
So|nd;j,  fair,  comely. 
So  jnú^^d;^,  comeliness,  beauty. 
So- jfiábdc,  acceptable. 
So-j^ájbjm,  to  love  exceedin^y. 
Sojb,  the  hand. 
So;b,  for  pro,  used  in  compounds; 

So;-bedy"dc,  well-bred. 


literally  means  bonus,  vel  prof- 
ferus  nundus,  And.  Gospel, 
1.  e.  £Ood  spell  or  ticun^s.  It  is 
mosUy  written  fOlfjj^^ 

SojS-prjédldTbe,  an  evangelist 

ÍoÍ^'fZé^l^)^^  to  evangftli»,  or 
preach  the  Gospel. 

£o;cédb,  a  socket 

Soj-cédbfdéd  and/x);-cedb):dtdC9 
sensible. 

Soj-cftdnn;^,  liberality,  generosity. 

So;cedll,  joy,  mirth. 
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Sojcjm,  to  reach,  to  arrive,  to  come 
to  a  time  or  place ;  jo  y^jcjbj 
•  until. 

Sc;-cjné^lta,  noble,  high-bora; 
úOf  yt);-c;né^lt:a,  the  nobility. 

Sc)-c;ne<xlt<xr  and  fOj-cjnécl- 
racb,  nobility,  nobleness. 

Scheie,  pleasure,  mirth,  gladness. 

Soj*cjte)bce,  credible,  that  may 
be  believed  or  depended  upon  ; 
11  jl  re  ^jc/tejbte,  it  is  not  cre- 
dible. 

Soj-c/ie^me^,  acredulous  person. 

Sojbeac,  a  vessel. 

Scjbé<i/)ta,  possibly,  easily  done. 
—Mark,  9.  23. 

Sof^^Mcic  and  fOfbjidt^,  rude, 
ignoHBtnt 

Sojp>jujn,  for  y^JJJteoj/i,  a  sol- 
dier, an  archer. 

Sojp>)aftc^,  exercised  in  military 
discipline;  also  brave. 

Soj  jeúb,  for  f<3iji;)t,  an  arrow  or 
shaft;  Lat  sa^itta. 

Sojieam,  a  precious  stone  or  gem. 

SSirne  and  y^jjneay,  pleasure, 
delight 

Sojjne  and  f^rijpejn,  a  thunder- 
bolt, a  flash  of  ngfatning. 

Soj-^jom<ic,  a  benefactor. 

$Oj-Tn;pm,  to  do  good. 

Sojlbejm,  a  thunderbolt,  i.  e.  béim- 
foily  a  flash  or  bolt  of  lignt; 
viÍL  fóluf.  Abie.— This  com- 
pound word  fojlhéjm  shows  that 
the  Irish  did  anciently  use  the 
word  yt)l,  as  well  as  pit  or  y-ujl, 
to  signify  the  sun ;  and  the  word 
folufy  light,  so  nearly  analogous 
to  Ihe  Latm  soly  is  a  corrobora- 
tive proof  of  it 

SojlBj/t,  happy,  cheerful ;  jo  fOjU 
bjft,  checatuUy. 

SojWjfte  and  fhjVij^e^ét,  cheer- 
fulness, good-humour. 

So;-le«ir^  fusible,  or  easily 
melted. 

iojléjjif  dear,  manifest;  jo  foy 
lejfi,  manif^dy ;  <x  /t^baftc  fOf- 
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te;^,  in  open  sight. 
So^-léftjm,  to  manifest,  to  make 

evident 
So)lj:eacb,  a  charm. 
So;ljoy^<X;t  or  fjol^ftiXjx,  and  pej- 

ij;rt;iom   or   cljT-t^om,    flags ; 

cnnfú  tf]Ol^fCúji,  in  the  flags. 

This  is  commonly  called  elea;^- 

td/t  and  elc^ftjxom,  Wei.  eleitr, 

and  also  pliXj^a^. 
So;Ué<x;i,  a  cellar. 
SojUeoj,  a  willow  or  sallow,  a  di- 

min. ;  from  y<xjl  or  ya;Ueac,frf. 
So;tl;^,  brightness,  clearness. 
So;ll;^edc,  bright,  luminous. 
SfOjllrj-^jro,  to  shine ;  also  to  make 

bn^t. 
Sojn,  sound ;  Lat:  sonus. 
Sojn,  that,  dience ;  6  fOjn,  thence, 

from  that  time. 
So;nceú;tb,  SynaUm)ha.—T?l. 
Sojneou),  fidr  weather,  i.  e.  fOjn- 

fjon,  from  fon,  happy  or  ^ood, 

and  fjon,  weather ;  Wei.  hmon; 

vid.  fjon. 
Sojneonbd,  meek,  well-tempered.  * 
SojnjtOy  to  sound,  or  make  a  noise. 
So;n;ne,  the  genit  offOjne^n- 
So;/)me<ic,  happy,  fortunate. 
Sojnneúc,  a  race-horse. 
So-jomcu;/!,  portable,  supportaUe. 
Sojpjn,  a  handful,  a  wisp.  ^ 
So;ft,  to  the  east;  t<x<*  fOjj^y  the 

east,  eastward ;  vid.  t)eúf. 
So;/iB,  prosperous,  happy. 
Sojfihjtjm,  to  prosper;  ;noj;tbe5i-. 

cujb  y^e,  he  shall  prosper;  5 

rojfiBjb  <xn  Zj^jxnú,  seeing  the 

Lord  hath  prospered. 
Sojfxce,  clear,    manifest,   bright  i 

iiy*  ojfxce,  or,  a;^  o;/tcedy,  are 

the  same. 
Sojftceacc,  brightness. 
Soj/teabtixcb,  brittlenesB. 
Soj/téiinca,  serene. 
Sbj/te/b,  convenienl^  agreeable. 
iO)jijn,  eastem>  eastward. 
So7ftnl;^c, «  baker^s  peel. 
So;;ite>  readiness. 
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Sój/^édl,  the  Gospel ;  vid.  fOjU- 

Soj^éalab^  good  news  or  tidings. 

So;y^é<il<x;be,  an  Evangelist 

iO)f)l,  proud^  haughty. 

So;-y-;nt:e,  ductile,  pliable. 

Sojfjon,  freedom,  privilege. 

Sojy-teon,  a  good  habitation  or 
residence. 

So-;t:e,  edible.  This  word  is  of 
two  syllables,  viz.  fO  and  jte, 
both  together  meaning,  easily 
eat;  but  according  to  our  mo- 
dem orthography  it  is  ;^jb-;te. 

Sojce,  till,  until;  y-o;ce  <xn  la, 
till  day. 

Sojc;m,  the  same  with  jro;c;m. 

Sojteac,  a  vessel,  apitdier;  únn 
^t^  f^lt^JZl^  c;t<x;/?n,  in  your 
wooden  vessels. 

So;cleaj  and  yx)jt-le<xjiu7,  a  cir- 
cle. 

So-l<x6ft<x,  afiable. 

So-lSui),  (quick,  ready;  jo  p)lm<x, 
out  of  band. 

Sdlá^<x;m,  to  prepare  or  provide ; 
noc  bo  y'Olá;«xb,  who  provided. 
Written  more  usually  p)líié;tajm, 
from  foVyi^fi,  provision. 

Soldy-,  or  folur,  light ;  Lat.  8oUs, 
genit  of  ^o^,  the  sun ;  the  Gr. 
<ToXoc  signified  a  round  ball 
thrown  into  the  air  in  honour  of 
the  sun,  but  now  it  means  a  coit; 
Lat  discus. 

S6láy-,  comfort,  consolation;  Lat 
soktHum. 

S5láy<ic,  comfortable. 

SdUyf^jm,  to  comfort  or  consola 

Sot<x;rb<x,  bright,  luminous. 

Sola;^act,  bii^tness. 

Sol<xpi)<i;t,  luminous. 

Solapbajfie  and  yxjla/^wxxj/teact:, 
brightness. 

Soláta^,  provision. 

Sol^;tci)iD,  to  provide,  to  prepare; 

bo  folii^jjt  fé  beoc  bijnn,  he 

prepared  drink  for  us;  <U)áajft 

yolac/tttr  tii  é^  when  Aou  hast 
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provided  it. 

Soll<xma;n,  a  solemnity ;  fóll^ma)n 
na  C<Kf^^,  the  solemnity  of  Blas- 
ter. 

SoUtxmunra,  solemn,  solemnized. 

Soll<xmu/)t:acb,  solemnization. 

So-loTca  and  ;^6-lojfc<xc,  venial, 
pardonable,  what  may  be  in- 
dulged ;  from  fO,  easy,  and  lo j- 
td,  which  comes  from  lo^»  an 
indulg^ice  or  pardon;  peociXb 
folq^^y  peccatum  venicUe,^ 

Solojtoct,  slightpess;  y-olojtoct: 
<xn  jnjm,  the  slightness  of  the 
fact 

Soma,  plenty  of  swans. 

So-md/tBta  and  |^-ma;ibé<xc,  mor- 
tal ;  and  bo-ma^tBeiX,  immortal. 

So-íi)<XftBé<xct:,  mortality,  or  the 
mortal  state  of  the  body. 

Soma^tcjn,  a  primrose. 

Soml^  and  poml^Ln,  safe  and 
sound. 

SompliX,  a  pattern ;  tojmpbjy  o.n 
;<'ompla,  let  them  measure  the 
pattern. 

Son,  sake,  cause,  or  account  of;  a/t 
fOT),  for  the  sake,  or  on  account 
of;  <i/t  bo  for^on  your  account, 
for  thy  sake ;  ii/t  a  ;ron  y-;n,  ne- 
vertheless. 

Son,  a  voice  or  sound ;  Lat  sonus  ; 
fio  clof  cjixn  fon  a  njdfupa, 
audiebat  a  longe  vocem  invo- 
cantium. 

Son,  a  word. 

Son,  good,  profit,  advantage;  hence 
fon^fy  prosperity,  and  yt)na, 
prosperous;  bo  ciiajb  rp  cum 
fOjn  bam,  that  tumea  to .  my 
profit 

Son,  a  stake  or  beam. 

Son,  or  y-onn,  here,  pro  ^nfO. 

Sona,  prosperous,  happy. 

Son<x;^te,  strength,  courage. 

Son<x;^,  prosperity,  happiness. 

Sonann,  i.  e.  yon-ponn,  fertile  land, 
a  prosperous  soil. 

Sonn^  a,  club  or  Maff;  a  bSboij^tc 
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lofú,  fUfi^,  ta/jjaBaj;!  bom  ea/t- 
jaBii;!  fe  to  cclojbm  jB  ajur  jo 
fonn^ji,  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
you  are  come  to  take  me  with 
swords  and  with  clubs. — L.  B. 

Sonndc,  i.  e.  bábun,  a  wall. 

Sonncib,  contention,  strife. 

$onn<xjm,  to  pierce  through,  to 
thrust;  ;te  fOnn^ti  na  /"leij 
Cfté;r  <xn  ó;t<xo;,  by  piercing  tne 
Druid  with  his  spear. 

Sonn-ma/tcac,  a  horse-post,  or  cou- 
rier. 

Sonntd,  bold,  courageous. 

Sonntac,  merry,  joyful. 

Sonntacb,  boldness,  confidence. 

Son^tac,  or  ;ronn;tábac,  special, 
particular;  jo  y-on^abac,  espe- 
cially, in  particular. 

SonftábAcb,  especialty,  severalty; 
Lat.  particvlaritas. 

Sop,  a  handful,  a  bundle,  a  wisp. 

Sopdft,  a  well ;  y^oj,  idem. 

So^a,  soap. 

So;i<Xjbe<xb>  salutation. 

So^ajb,  /^/léjb,  or  p>;ftb,  happy, 
successful. 

SO/tb,  a  fault  or  blemish ;  also  foul, 
dirty. 

So/tbajm,  to  pollute  or  defile. 

So;tb-ao/t<xca;-,  a  lampoon,  or  sa- 
tire. 

So;tb-cafin,  a  dunghill. 

So^tca  or  ;^0/ic<x,  light ;  also  bright, 
clear ;  bOftca  is  of  the  contrary 
signification. 

So;tca,  a  woman's  name ;  Lat. 
Clara,  ^ 

Sortcxxjab,  or  jro^ci/ jab,  a  mani- 
festation, or  clear  declaration,  an 
opening  of  a  case. 

So^ciXjjjm,  to  manifest,  or  make 
clear. 

Softcaj/ieab,  a  satire,  or  lampoon. 

SOftcoj/t,  a  cylinder. 

5o;tn,  an  oven ;  also  a  kiln ;  fOm 

ná  mb/tjceab,  a  brick-kiln ;  also 

a  furnace ;  amajl  fio  fM^iXf^h 

na  t/tj  j;olla;be  ar  an  fOfn^ 
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te;ne,  as  the  three  youths  had 
been  delivered  from  the  fiery 
furnace,  L,  B.;  Gr.  0opvoc>and 
LAtfurntis. 

So^tnajficacb,  baker's  trade. 

Softniin,  a  lump  or  hillock. 

So/in-/taca,  an  oven-rake  or  swoop. 

Sojit,  a  kind,  or  species. 

So^tan,  praise. 

So/ica/T,  reproof. 

iOfxian,  prosperity. 

So/túaj;<-leajab,  contempt 

So;tu;te,  parted  or  divided. 

SojT,  knowledge. 

Sof  and  ^^ab,  a  cessation,  or 
giving  over;  fOfú.  c5m/tajc,  a 
cessation  of  arms. 

SojTiX,  civil  behaviour. 

Scf-iKfiy  the  younger,  or  youngest ; 
on  fjnrjpOjx  juy-  an  fOf^ji, 
from  ihe  elder  to  the  younger ; 
ajuy-  truTaba/t  fOfC^jx  rxx  clojnne 
leo  bon  c  jjpt,  and  they  brought 
the  youngest  of  the  children 
alons  with  them  into  Egypt.— 
L.B. 

SofC)Ohy  JO  fó]fcjoi>^  even  to. 

So^^ca,  a  place  of  abode  or  habita- 
tion ;  ná  bj  am  fOft<xjbfe,  get 
away  from  me,  or  remain  no 
longer  in  my  habitation. — L.  B. 

So^an,  a  noise  or  cry. 

So^n^nac,  clamorous,  noisy. 

Sotal,  proud,  haughty ;  also  pride, 
alsonattery;  genity-orla;  hence 
;rotal60ftb  means  imperious, 
overbearing. 

Sotalac,  proud,  arrogant 

Socala;  j;m,  to  boast  or  brag. 

Sotla,  pride,  arrogance. 

!Sot,  an  offspring. 

Sotajfte^  a  spruce  fellow. 

So-taoy^a,  exhaustible,  easily 
diained. 

Jo-ta/t/ian jta,  easily  drawn,  duc- 
tile. 

Sotla^ie,  harm,  damage ;  also  bad, 
naugnty. 

gotr;nje,  a  judge;  ab  coba  fO- 
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tj/ije  ptjú jab,  the  office  of  a 
judge  IS  to  make  peace. 

So-tu;T|^jona,  intelligible. 

So-tu;jte,  sensible. 

So-ajfjeam<3i;l  and  yo-ujy^eac, 
apt  to  be  moist  or  waterish ;  iro- 
ujy-jejfte,  easy  to  be  wateredi. 

Sp<xb  or  rpcijb,  a  clod. 

Spabac,  full  of  clods. 

Spáb  and  y^abab,  a  spade. 

iSpiXbal,  a  paddle,  a  ploueh-staff. 

Spabánta,  mean,  nigeardly. 

Sp<xb2int<xcb,  niggs^liness,  low- 
ness  of  mind ;  also  slothfulness. 

SpabcOTiXc,  flat-footed. 

Sp<xb-clil<x;<"<3LC,  flat-eared ;  also 
slow  of  hearing. 

Spájac,  having  lame  or  crooked 
legs,  clumsy  feet  and  heels. 

Spa;b,  a  clod ;  also  useless ;  /"pajb- 
calaiT),  poor  barren  land. 

Sp<x;b,  signifies  heavy,  dull,  un- 
fruitful, insipid;  but  is  mostly 
used  in  the  composition  of  words. 

Spa;be<xmd)l,  sluggish. 

Sp<3i;beaiT)l<xct,  sluggishness. 

Spajbpon,  dead  orflat wine. 

Sp<x;b;m,  to  benumb. 

ifiXjXAjne^fy  lethargy. 

SpájT,  a  lame  leg. 

Spa;Ue<xb,  a  check,  or  abuse. 

Spa;lp,  notable. 

Sp<x;lp;n,  a  rascal. 

Sp(x;;tn,  a  contention  or  a  scuffle. 

Sp<3L;^n;be<xct,  contentiousness. 

Spa;^t,  a  turf  or  clod ;  le  fp^^]j^- 
tr;b,  with  clods;  fpc^Jixt-mjT), 
moist  clods  of  turfs. 

Spa);rteo;t<xcb,  walking;  Lat.  spa- 
tiari,  to  walk ;  also  ]^aying. 

Sp<3i;irt;m  and  ff^Jftjijpm,  to 
walk,  wander,  or  stroll;  Lat 
spatior. 

Spalta  and  ;q3jle,  a  wedge ;  also 
the  fragment  of  a  stone  tor  wall- 
ing. 

Spalla;m,  to  beat  or  strike. 

Spalpaj^e,  a  spruce  fellow. 

Sp<Ji^<x;j,  the  bit  of  a  bridle. 
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Spa/tim,  a  purse  or  pouch;  also 

Úie  scrotum;  also  a  crisping  pin. 

—Is.  3.  22. 
Spaftn,  a  quarrel ;  cujfiff^jxn  Ojit:, 

do  thy  utmost 
Spaftnajm,  to  dispute  or  quarrel. 
Sp<3L;tn<x;beacb    and    jyo^fin^JzA» 

wrestling  or  quarrelling. 
Sp<x^n-pup<x,  a  champion;  a  chief 

wrestler. 
Spoiftfta,  a  spar  or  nail. 
Sp<x;t;i<3i;m,  to  fasten  or  nail. 
Spa;i/-<3Ln,  the  dew-lap  of  a  beast 
Speal,  a  scythe,  or  mowing-hook^ 

genit.  /T^ejle  ;    obajft  fpejie, 

mowing. 
Speal,  alittle  while. 
SpeaUbOjft,  a  mower. 
Spealabojfieacb,  mowing. 
Specjalcci,  especial,  peculiar. 
Spejce,  a  prop  or  support. 
Spe;l,  cattle. 
Spe;lp,  a  belt  and  armour;    fto 

y-leact  bo,  iy^uf  jiO  y^aojl  oin 

y^ejlp  bo  b;  ujme  a  Bp)<xxn<X))re 

Jo/-a,  he  adored,  and  then  laid 

down  his  belt  and  armour  in 

Christ's  presence. 
Spej^,  a  sparrow-hawk. 
Spe;;i,  the  ham;  plur.  jrpejftce- 

aca. 
Spejft,  the  sky,   the  firmament; 

pxoj  an  fpéjfi,  under  the  air ; 

TO   Tiu]ie  ;rpé<x;tc<x,    unto  the 

skies ;    Gr.   (ripaipa,   and   Lat* 

Spjce,  a  spike  or  long  nail. 

Spjb,  spite,  malice. 

Spjbédl,  íi  spittle  or  hospital. 

Spjbeamajl,-  spiteful. 

Sp;bedmlact,  contempt. 

JSpjjeab,  a  mock,  a  scoff. 

Spjfe  and  rpalla,  a  wedge. 

Spjnart  aiidf  y-p/ijoniin,  a  goose- 
berry-bush ;  Lat  spina,  a  thorn. 

Sp;on<xb,  motion  or  action. 

Spjonabac,  a  little  stirring. 

Sp;o;i<jLb,  a  spirit;  fpjOju\.h  na 
pj/teuntactd,     the     spirit    of 
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righteousness. 

^pjo/tabalta,  spiritual. 

5p;o;téaca,  the  plural  of  fP^lf^y  a 
ham  or  hough;  bo  je3i;t;t  fe 
ypjOfft^a,  or  fpejfiQúc^  eac 
nacc<x^b<3Lb  ajlcy  he  houghed  all 
the  chariot  horses. 

Sp;/ty^5,  a  sparrow-hawk. 

'Sp;únab,  a  stirring  up,  or  opening 
any  heap  of  things. 

Spjúnajm,  to  stir  up,  to  search  or 
examine ;  bo  prp^unab  <xn  cúj^, 
the  cause  was  examined. 

Splanc,  a  sparkle,  a  blaze,  or  flash 
of  fire. 

Spleáb  and  y^leiibacixy,  flattery ; 
also  dependance,  being  under 
obligations. 

Spleab,  boasting,  vain  glory ;  also 
a  romance. 

Spleábixc,  flattering,  soothing ; 
also  dependant  of,  or  obliged  to ; 
77e<3Lm^leiibixc,  independant,  un- 
der no  obligations. 

Sple<3Lja,  idem  quod  y^teab. 

Spocam,  to  rob ;  Lat.  preedor. 

Spoc<i)m,  to  provoke  or  aflront. 

Spdbla  and  jnpoUa,  dimin.  fpdjljn, 
a  piece  or  meat;  also  a  frag- 
ment; plur.  prpoUajbe;  ma;lle 
pe  DiX  ;qp6Ua)bjB,  together  with 
the  fragments. 

Spol,  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  ^f  ludtú 
mo  laéée  na  fpol  jrjjeixbo^a, 
my  days  are  swifter  than  a  wea- 
ver's shuttle. — Job,  7.  6. 

Sponc,  sponge. 

Sponoj,  a  spoon. 

SpO;t,  a  spur. 

SpO;iajm,  to  spur,  or  stir  up. 

Spftocab,  strength,  vigour. 

JSp/te,  a  sparkle,  or  flash  of  fire. 

Spfiey  cattle. 

Sp/te,  in  Irish  is  the  fortune  or 
portion  of  a  woman  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  which,  as  it 
properly  signines  cattle,  shows 
wat  all  the  fortune  and  riches 
given  by  the  old  Irish  to  their 
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daughters  consisted  in-  cattle, 
which  were  indeed  their  chief 
riches,  as  Tacitus  de  Moribus 
Grermanorum,  says  also  of  the 
Germans ;  and  so  it  was  primi- 
tively with  all  other  nations; 
but  no  marriage-portion  was  re- 
Quired  with  wives  till  latter  ages, 
the  husband  being  always  obliged 
to  endow  or  dower  his  wife ;  vid. 
p5;rab. 

Sp/teajab,  stirring  up,  provoca- 
tion, reproof. 

Sp;iea;a;m,  to  blame  or  chide,  to 
reprove,  cJso  to  prompt ;  yp/tcAj 
e,  reprove  him ;  bo  prp^teaja- 
baft,  they  did  chide. 

Spftejbte,  scattered,  dispersed. 

Spftejjjm,  to  scatter  or  disperse; 
bo  yp/ie;  J  an  popixl,  the  people 
were  scattered. 

Spfieoca,  a  fragment ;  also  a  use- 
less thing ;  ^so  an  opprobrious 
term,  signifying  a  drone  or  idler ; 
;^;te6t:a  bujne,  a  drone  of  a 
fellow. 

Spftjoy,  a  twig  or  wicker. 

Sp/tjoyan,  the  diminut.  of  fft\)ójr, 
a  small  twig;  it  is  fij^uratively 
applied  to  a  poor  diminutive 
little  fellow. 

Spft;íimdcán,  a  budget  or  satchel. 

Sp/tjuniu),  currant  or  corinth. 

SpftojajUe,  the  craw  of  a  bird. 

Spftot:,  the  fish  called  sprat. 

Sp;iá;Ue  and  fyj\á)lle^c,  a  crumb 
or  crumble;  bona  fppjújllQ^C' 
ú;6,  of  the  fragments;  diminut. 
rpftiijleo;. 

Spuajc,  hard  or  callous  flesh ;  also 
the  pinnacle  of  a  tower. 

Sfajfife,  spurge  or  milk-weed. 

SpUftyom,  a  gizard,  giblets. 

Sput,  jrea/t  ;^at:,  an  eunuch. 

Sftú6,  much,  plenty. 

S/tacab,  a  young  twig,  a  shoot  or 
sprout,  a  sucker. 

Sftacab,  a  tearing  or  pulling. 

S/iacajfteacb,   extortion,   tearing 
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away. 

$/<úc<xm,  to  pull,  to  rob,  or  spoU. 

Sfv^hy  a  spark  of  fire. 

S/tiiMjbe,  idle. 

Sfiába;be<xcb,  idleness. 

ÍjÁfó  and  ft^<ypPf  a  street,   a 

lane. 
S^ajbeoj,  a  matt 
SfiSijbJn,  a  lane. 
S/tii;b;n,    the    herb    shepherd's- 

pouch ;  Lat.  bursa  pastorU. 
iji^ji,  a  layer,  course,   line,  or 

swath  of  hay  or  com  cut  down 

by  the  mower  or  reaper ;  fjoxp 

^/tUaj/t,  a  course  of  com  when 

newly  cut  spread  on  the  stubbles; 

peuft  no  (XftBa/t  <X);t  f  ;ta;é,  grass 

or  com  on  the  swath. 
Hji^jt,  the  quartering  of  soldiers. 
ijiC^ji,  marshy  ground,  a  bottom  or 

valley,  or  the  side  of  a  valley. 
S/tiXri),  a  jet  of  milk  gushing  forth 

from  a  cow's  udder. 
S;ianam,  to  snore,  or  snort 
S^txnSu),    or    fj\^j)ij<yn,    a    great 

hoarseness   or    rattling   in   the 

throat 
ijvoji'^y  a  string  or  strap. 
Íjiúffó,  or  ffiuoiy  a  sneezing. 
S/tiiojlleoj,  a  dirty  mopsy,  or  slo- 
venly woman. 
S;i^on<x;m,  to  tum;  bo  y-ftaonab 

om  cat  fOfijiic^,  they  were  beat 
Sftat,  a  tax,  or  general  impost. 
S/tata,  a  valley. 
$/i<xcaj/te,  a  stroller,  who  lives  at 

the  expense  of  others. 
Sfi^^fi,  a  pack-saddle,  a  straddle; 

Brit  ystrodir. 
S/teab,  a  herd,  flock,  or  company. 
Sfte<xba;ie,  a  herdsman. 
S/tedbaJjeocb,  herding. 
S/team,  a  stream ;  also  a  spring. 
Sfte<xma;m,  to  flow. 
S^teanja,  the  strings  of  a  bow; 

also  drawing  or  extending. 
S^eonjoic,  stnnged. 
S/tean^ajm,  to  (&aw  or  extend,  to 

pull  or  tear. 
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Sfieai7jta;tc,  a  loadstone. 
S/<eúnTt<X;ic<xc,    an    opprobrious 

word,  said  of  a  thin,  raw-boned 

person. 
S;teacna;j;m,  to  wet  or  moisten; 

also  to  extend. 
Sfteatncijjte,  spread,  scattered. 
S/<e)í7jl;o/i,  a  casting-net 
S/t;an,  a  bridle;  also  a  restraint; 

TO  ff\j<xntuji  <x  neac,  even  to 

Uie  horses'  bridles ;  bo  cuj;t  ft 

rjtjan  njf  fé;n,  he  restrained 

nimself. 
S/tjanab  and  y^jixnajm,  to  bridle, 

to  check,  to  pull  down  the  pow- 
er of  an  enemy. 
SfiOjdU,  a  whip  or  rod. 
Sft6;n-eab<xc,  a  handkerchief. 
S;t6l,  satin  or  silk;  cocal  fjtojl^  a 

satin  hood;  pobd  tija^  fi^Sl, 

silk  and  satin. 
SjiODy  the  nose;   Gr.  piv^  Wei. 

truyn;  fjv5nCi  poUáj/tjbe,  the 

nostrils. 
Sftot,  and  dimin.  jr^ot^n,  a  brook 

or  river;   ^nnynu.  jr^otujb,  in 

the  brooks ;  lixjvn  jx)f  an  fnuc- 

an,  by  the  brook. 
Sftotab  and  fjioipijxt^c,  sneezm^ 

more    properly    fjxúútpijit^c, 

fix>m  ;r;ia0b. 
Sfioifixohix,  a  gulf  or  whirlpooL 
S|tuamac,  bavins  many  streams,  or 

a  confluence  oi  the  same. 
S/iuamac,  puissant  in  numbers,  of 

many  hosts  or  armies. 
S^ubaft,in  small  pieces;  Lat/fKt- 

tatim. 
S/tujc,  a  speech. 
Sfiujt,  knowing  or  discerning. 
Sjxat,  the  same  as  ffioc, 
Sjiutt  or  fj\uji,  a  man  in  religious 

orders,  though  not  yet  promoted 

to  holy  orders;  a  clerk,  a  man 

of  letters;  ^\.fj\ujte. 
S^tuc-clajy,  a  brook-channel. 
S/tttéla)iD,  to  rinse  or  cleanse. 
S;itttjrledc,  and  ffuié  y-leocr,  a 

hannel. 
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Stra,  stand ;  rta,  a  ttt<xj3J|,  aft  Co- 
77al,  stand  you,  plebeian^  says 
Connal ;  ft^,  stand  you. 

StúJic^,  a  vessel. 

Sraba;^?^)^  to  straddle. 

Stixc  and  /*ta;c^  a  stake ;  diminut. 
ftcxaiDy  a  thorn. 

Strocac^  (<U7  Scacac,)  a  title  or 
style  by  which  the  chief  of  the 
Stack  family  in  the  County  of 
Kerry  was  distinguished  in  the 
Irish  language. — See  an  account 
of  this  family  at  the  word  popul 
txn  St<xca;cc,  p.  357,  where, 
through  want  oi  time  tÍ3  consult 
Colonel  Richard  Stack  of  Cam- 
brav,  an  undesi^ed  mistake 
hath  been  committed  in  men- 
tioning him  as  the  present  chief 
of  that  family;  whereas  it  hath 
since  been  made  apparent  to  us 
from  authentic  titles,  as  also  by  a 
letter  from  the  Colonel  to  Cap- 
tain Edmund  Stack  of  Stack's 
town  and  Crotto,  Esq.,  Knight 
of  the  Military  Order  of  St 
Louis,  and  Governor  of  the  town 
and  Castle  of  Landon  in  Grati- 
nois,  that  the  latter  is  now  the 
real  chief  of  the  Stack  family. 

St&CiXb,  a  stack  of  com. 

Scab,  state. 

Scab,  delay;  jan  y^ab,  without 
delay. 

Scaba;;;!,  a  standing  still. 

Scaba^m,  to  stand,  to  cease,  <^ 
stop ;  bo  y^ab  fé,  he  stood. 

Staba,  a  furlong. 

Scabcac,  apt  or  used  to  stop. 

Stabújb,  a  statute. 

£c2i;b,  a  craft  or  wile. 

Scájb,^  a  furlong ;  Cft j  fci^pe  on 
ccacftaj;,  three  furlonss  from 
the  city.  This  Irish  word  ;rc5i;b, 
derived  from  the  verb  yrabajno, 
to  stand  or  halt,  is  analagous  to 
the  Gr.  tnaStov,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  urrofuu,  to 
stand  or  halt;  and  also  to  the 
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Lat  st€ulitim,  which  is  likewise 
derived  from  the  Lat  sto,  stare, 
to  stand. 

ScajbT,  or  fcéj^,  the  guUet  or 
winapipe;  ftéjT  Bftájab,  idem; 
fcéj^  ma^^c,  a  beefsteak. 

StrSijbmaft,  stately. 

Sca;j;ie,  a  stair  or  step;  y^ajj- 
/leaba,  a  pair  of  stairs. 

2ta;lc,  a  stop  or  impediment,  a 
stubbornness,  or  sturdy  humour. 

£ca;;t,  a  history. 

Straj/ijceac,  light 

St:a;;tce5;;i,  an  historian. 

Seal,  or  fc^)\,  a  stallion,  or  stone- 
horse. 

Stralcac,  stubborn. 

Scalca/i,  a  fowler;  ma;t  an  euji 
ay  la;m  an  /^alca;M,  as  a  bird 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  fowler.— 
Pr.  6.  5. 

Scam,  to  stand ;  vid.rt^. 

Scan,  tin  or  pewter ;  Lat  stannun^ 
Gall,  estam. 

Scanna,  a  tub,  a  vat 

Scaon,  pblique,  awry,  askew. 

«Scaonab,  a  bias,  a  bending,  an  in- 
clination. 

Scaona;m,  to  decline  or  abstain^ 
ná;t  ftixon  5  jleo,  that  never 
declined  fight;  also  to  curb  or 
put  a  stop  to ;  lam  pal  naft  pa- 

Ea/*  bo  y-caonab,  a  generous 
and  which  could  not  he  easily 
hindered. 

Scaona;tb,  a  crick  in  the  neck. 

Scapal,  a  link  or  torch. 

Sca/tja,  a  shield. 

Sc^camajt,  stately. 

Sceac,  a  ;rceac,  within,  i.  e.  yon- 
ceac  a  ftj-^y  within,  in  the 
house;  bo  caamajft  a  yn^eac, 
we  went  in. 

Sceajro;,  a  staff  or  stick,  a  dub ; 
genit  fceúfSj^c;  j;olla;^cea- 
j:o;;e,  was  anciently  a  meswn^ 
or  running  footman,  who  earned 
letters  from  one  place  to  another, 
so  called  from  the  long  staff  he 
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carried  in  his  hand»  as  all  run- 
ning footmen  still  do. 

SceuUajm,  to  squirt,  or  sprinkle. 

St:e<illix;;ie,  a  glister;  also  a  tap 
or  foráet. 

Stejleoc,  laxative,  loose. 

Ste;Ue,  a  lax  or  looseness. 

Stejnl75jm,  to  exulcerate. 

Stejnnle,  the  itch  or  mange. 

St)<xU,  a  piece  of  any  thing ;  y-c;<xU 
peólú,  a  piece  of  meat 

itjixllixi>f  a  rending  or  tearing  in 
pieces. 

ScJalliX)»),  to  tear  or  break  in 
pieces,  to  rend ;  bo  ftjixl  fé  ú, 
éubcic,  he  rent  his  garment. 

Scjcjn,  a  little  staff. 

Strjlljíí),  to  divide. 

StJoBa/tb,  a  steward. 

Scjo^am,  to  benumb. 

Stoc,  a  sounding  horn,  a  trumpet 

Stoca,  a  stocking. 

^tocac,  an  idle  fellow,  that  lives  in 
and  about  the  kitchen  of  great 
folks,  and  will  not  work  to  sup- 
port himself. 

Stocúj/ie,  a  trumpeter. 

Stoj/tm,  a  tempest  or  storm. 

Sto;^me<ic  and  fco)jime^m^jl, 
tempestuous,  stormy. 

Stol,  a  stool,  a  seat 

Stopajm,  to  stop,  to  close. 

Sto/t  and  y^/tiXf,  store ;  cjjcean 
rt^fi^jf  u;Ie,  all  the  store- 
nouses. 

Stoé-f*;t6nac,onethatha8a  turned 
up  nose. 

St/«X5,  an  arch  or  vault. 

StfiiKjll  and  ;rt;io;Ue,  delay,  ne- 
glect 

Sc/tújUjm,  to  pluck  or  tear  in 
pieces.^ 

St|tixnjab,  a  plucking  or  twitch- 

;    mg. 

Scftonjam^  to  pull  or  draw. 

$t:;t<U}jlajm,  to  pull  or  twitch. 

St/com  jé^,  pulled,  plucked. 

jSt/tonjab  and   yt:^anja;peacb, 

'    strife^  contention. 
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St^anjújfte,  a  lazy  fellow. 

Stftanjajfteacc,  laziness. 

Sc/toOjleab,  a  slut  or  sloven. 

St:/tao;leab,  a  plucking. 

St;;tao;le6j,  a  dragtail. 

St:^ú0;ljnD,  to  pull,  to  draw  after. 

itjicz,  the  stay  betwixt  the  top- 
mast and  the  foremast,  whereby 
it  is  supported. 

S t:^aén<x)5jm,  to  spread ;  bo  y^/tur- 
na;  J  ye,  he  spread. 

Stfteaclú,  a  trifle. 

icfteacla,  torn,  rent,  ripped. 

St:^e<xcl<3Ljab,  sport. 

St/teAcldn  and^/ieactron,  a  band 
or  garter. 

St;t;b;t;b  and  ftjxjohujib,  a  whore, 
a  harlot 

Str^jUJn,  a  garter. 

St;i;oc,  a  streak ;  ftf\jóc^  bíu7a  jy^ 
beaftja^  red  and  white  streaks. 

Sc^jocac,  streaked. 

St;tJocab,  a  fallini^;  also  a  sub- 
mitting or  humbling. 

Sc/tjocajm,  to  fall,  to  be  humbled, 
to  submit ;  bo  ;<t:;i^oc  a  n^db 
bo,  his  enemy  submitted  to  him ; 
ftiyocp^jii  fey  he  shall  sub- 
mit 

$t;i;oUa,  a  girth. 

St;t;opac,  a  whore,  a  prostitute ; 
fXjxJcypuc  p;/t,  a  whore-master. 

StftJopociX/',  fornication ;  Gr.  Trop- 
veia;  otherwise  written  fCfxjú,- 
pac  and  y^/i;apactíf . 

St/tjopixmajl,  whorish. 

St:;t6ca;m,  to  tear,  to  cut  off. 

Sc/toba,  a  strand,  a  shore. 

Sc;t0)c,  a  shive,  a  piece. 

StftOjTjn,  cement,  mortar. 

St^o;u,  ;rt:^a;ll,  delay. 

Strpuc,  an  ostrich. 

Stiiab,  a  sheet,  a  scroll ;  fVituh 
bon  lúiib,  a  sheet  of  lead ;  dimi- 
nut  yTÚab;n. 

Scúab  and  fcu^)c,  a  pinnade; 
ftu<yi>  iXTt  teampu;U>  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple;  also  the 
end  of  a  house. 
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Scucaó^  stiiTy  rigid ;  also  homed. 

Íta)t>éCifi,  study;  jreoi/t ;<Tajbé);t, 
a  student 

Suab,  mannerly,  well  bred. 

ÍUúJ6^]fy  mild,  gentle ;  also  man- 
nerly ;  pjic.ha]fy  idem. 

Sa<ic jon,  an  earthen-pot. 

Suúi>y  prudent,  discreet ;  also  ad- 
vice, or  counsel. 

Sa<3Lb,  learned  men. 

Saajbnetxc,  quiet,  easy ;  y-uajBneoi- 
f^c,  idem. 

Sa<xjBne<i;^,  ease,  quietness;  vid. 

SuajT,  prosperous,  successful. 

Sua;U,  small,  little ;  Wei.  sal, 
mean. 

SuiXjllme^ft^y  homely,  ordinary. 

Suú;m,  a  tone  or  accent. 

Saajmneoc,  quiet,  calm,  safe;  jo 
fu^)fÍDr)eúCy  securely,  with  safety. 

Suújmnea^r,  rest,  quietness. 

Suajmneay^oc,  id.  qd.  yaii;mneac. 

SuiX)mn;jjm,  to  rest,  to  be  at  ease ; 
also  to  ease  or  quiet;  noc  jfa- 
<Xjmn;5j0;r  jruajm  rxx  j:<xj^je, 
that  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  sea. 

Suaj^c,  pleasant,  facetious. 

SuiUftcea/*,  or  pia^^cjoy,  mirth, 
pleasantry,  facetiousness. 

SuiXJ7*-pnjm,  to  turn  up,  to  lie 
with  &e  face  up ;  Lat  supinus. 

Suajte,  kneaded,  mixed. 

Suajceacr,  a  tempering  or  mixing 
together;  alsoratigue. 

Suajieúnt^f,  a  flag  or  colour; 
properly  the  coat  of  arms  paint- 
ed on  the  colours. 

Sa^jtcMtiXjfy  a  prodigy,  or  un- 
common accident,  a  portent 

SuiXjtfteac,  a  soldier. 

SucXy  a  wonder ;  ba  fual,  it  was  a 
wonder. 

Suall,  famous,  renowned. 

Suún,  sleep;  ^uon  coMltiX,  fast 
asleep ;  fa<xn  trfiom,  a  deep 
sleep,  a  trance. 

Suon -ajfim,  a  dormitory,  or  sleep- 
ing-place. 
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Suan-jalajTt,  a  lethargy. 
iu^nnxxfi,  inclining  to  sleep ;  cob- 
la  px^m<yjÍ9  a  gentle  sleep. 
Suanmajfteacb,  a  being  given  to 


$u<xnt<xc,  drowsy,  sleepy;  nj  ba 
fiyiict  Oftjjte  pi<xm:<xc.  Saint 
Bridget  was  not  drowsy  or  indo- 
lent 

Sua^tac,  insignificant,  trifling,  of 
no  account. 

JucL^dj  je,  cheapness,  meanness. 

iuiXjic^fy  mirth,  drollery. 

Suafic^ob,  endowed. 

Su<3L;i;t<3Lc,  mean,  silly,  trivial. 

Sua;r,  up,  upward ;  ii  nua/-,  down, 
or  from  above ;  cuj/tpjb  me  piiXf 
tu,  I  will  promote  you. 

&uúfmlixjmy  to  flatter  or  soothe,  to 
magnify  or  extol. 

SuiXtajn,  lasting,  perennial. 

SuaccijiT),  to  mix,  to  rub  hard,  to 
temper  or  knead;  y-u<xc<X)b  na 
mná  t^Of,  the  women  knead 
their  dough ;  <x^  /-uata  d  lúé<xc, 
rubbing  their  sinews;  mojfxteiji 
jan  fud^,  untempered  mortar. 

Sub  or  yuj,  sap,  juice,  or  mois- 
ture. 

&úhl<yjjiy  fúb  calmún,  and  tUcb- 
fúh,  a  strawberry ;  fuh  c/iaob,  a 
raspberry. 

Silba,  pleasure,  delight. 

Sibac,  merry,  cheerful;  b;b  jo 
/•abac,  sit  you  merry. 

Súbaca^,  mirth,  gladness. 

Subájlce,  a  virtue;  bibájlce,  i.  e. 
bo-y-ubajlce,  vice. 

Subájlceac,  virtuous ;  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  person. 

SubaiD,  to  suck. 

Subau,  juice  or  sap. 

Súblac,  juice  pressed,  as  out  of 
apples,  liquor. 

Sub;ij;rceacb,  rather;  fóH^ijfte' 

ace,  brittleness,  weakness. 
iabft:<\,jnt,  substance. 
Saca,  a  river  which  takes  its  rise 
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in  the  County  of  Roscommon, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Shannon. 

iucjtjh,  easy. 

Sub,  these,  them ;  also  there,  yon- 
der; cjix  bjáb  p/ó  a^ab,  who 
are  these  with  thee  ?  <X/i  ú  fon 
jrub,  because  of  them ;  an  fuh, 
thither,  there,  yonder;  <xn  fO 
ajuy*  an  fuXy,  here  and  there. 

Sab;taU,  light,  brightness. 

SSjac,  merry,  cheerful,  pleasant 

Sújajbjno,  to  be  merry  or  droll. 

SÚTÍLn,  a  rope  of  straw  or  hay. 

Sú^,  juice  or  liquor ;  also  die  sap 
of  a  tree;  also  soot. 

Sujajntre,  a  swallow  or  gulf,  a 
whirlpool. 

Xtí jam,  to  suck ;  y^; jpjb  jré  an 
njm,  he  shall  suck  the  poison. 

S«j-ma;fte,  a  swallow  or  gulf;  also 
a  glutton. 

SSj^a  and  plj/tab,  mirth,  play- 
ing» sporting;  an  /"uja/tca,  of 
mirth.— /er.  25. 10. 

Su^bealtdin,  a  parasite. 

Sujbealta^,  spunging  or  sharking. 

$uib,  a  strawberry-tree ;  South 
Welsh,  syvi,  and  Cor.  sevi. 

Sajbe,  a  session  or  assize ;  the  set- 
ting of  any  thin^,  as  of  the  sun. 

Sujbe  and  ^ujbeacíin,  a  seat 

Su;bjm,  to  sit;  bo  fujh  fé  I2i;m 
;t;u,  he  sat  near  them ;  fujópe 
me,  I  will  encamp ;  y"u;beaba;i 
tr;mpc;oll,  they  besieged;  also 
to  set  or  plant;  ;^u;be6ca  cú 
;ab,  thou  shalt  plant  them ;  Lat 
sedeo.    It  is  improperly  written 

Sujbjm,  to  prove  or  enforce  an  ar- 
gument; bo  y-u;beab  aj;t  e,  it 
was  proved  against  him ;  bo  fdj- 
beaba^i  jona  pj/ijnne  e,  they 
maintained  it  to  be  a  truth ;  Lat 
suadeo^  persuadeoy  is  of  the 
same  root 

Sujbjom  and  y^Jbeacant,  a  proof. 

&i;bte,  in  order,  well-propor- 
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tioned;  peaft  pi;bt:e,  a  well- 
proportioned  man. 

Sujbjce,  proved,  maintained;  a. 
cá  an  jnjom  yu;bt«,  the  fact  is 
proved. 

SujTleab,  a  snot 

Sujl,  the  eye ;  gen.  yyly  pi.  piile 
and  fú)l]h,  from  pi;l,  the  sun ; 
because  the  eye  is  the  lig^ht  of 
the  body. 

Stijl,  hope,  expectation ;  a  tá  fújl 
ajam  nif^  I  wait  for  him. 

Sujl,  before  that 

Su;lB;;ie,  rather  y^jlbjfie,  delight 

Su;lmanja)/te,  a  forestaller  of  the 
market 

Sujlmeafi,  a  wave. 

Sujm,  a  sum;  also  respect  or  re- 
gard ;  ná  cajp,  yajm,  do  not  re- 
gard. 

Sojnean,  fair  weather;  vid.  foy 
nean. 

Sajneann,  a  kind  of  stammering. 

Sujnjc,  late. 

Su;;te,  the  sea-nymphs,  or  mer- 
maids. 

Saj;t;b,  nimble,  active. 

Sa;/t;T,  a  fool. 

Suj;tj je,  courting,  or  wooing. 

Sujft;  jeac,  a  sweetheart. 

iii)fty  a  flail ;  plur.  fújfcjj/^  and 
yii);<t:eanna. 

Su;ccea;tnac,  a  present,  or  liberal 
donation. 

Sa;cean,  the  mob  or  multitude. 

Sujtean,  vid.  faia^n,  everlasting. 

Su^tp-^e,  merry,  joyous. 

Sul,  the  sun ;  Lat  sol ;  hence  the 
old  Irish  called  Sunday  ÓJa 
£ú;l,  before  the  Christians  called 
it  Ó;a  Óomna)  J,  or  Dies  Do- 
ndnica;  hence  y-ujl,  the  eye,  be- 
cause it  is  the  light  of  the 
body. 

SulSi/tajm,  to  procure  or  provide ; 
vid.  foliifiixjm. 

SulBa;fie,  oratory,  eloquence. 

Sulbejm,  a  bewitchmg  by  the  eye. 

Sul-cOfi,  quick-sight^ 
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SuU/tdbiX/tc^  foresight. 

Suit;,  mirth  Joy ;  I^t  «a/^ta,  danc- 
ing. 

Suit,  fat. 

Stfltmu/i,  fertile. 

SaVmujiy  pleasant,  jocose. 

Sultmuj/te  and  faltmujfteoict, 
mirth,  facetiousness. 

Sum^jiy  a  spring. 

Sunac,  a  tínd  of  plaid,  or  coarse 
mantle. 

Sunn  cajprleiin,  orcajyleun,  a  for- 
tified or  walled  castle. 

San  jaot,  boasting. 

SunjMXc,  particular,  special. 

Suntrajb,  quick,  active. 

SuntjMXj-^y  strong,  stout 

Si/i,  a  search  or  inquiry. 

Sú/ta^m,   to  investigate,  to  make 


diligent  search  or  inquiry  after  a 
thing;  ex.  lé;^  bo  mx  fiXOjijh  ú 
pifx,  let  the  learned  examine  it 

Su/i<xm,  to  fallow. 

Sat,  the  weather. 

Saca;  je,  or  fui,  soot 

Sat<yn,  or  futujn,  prosperous; 
y-I;  je  ptiujn,  a  prosperous  way ; 
also  permanent,  eternal,  or  ever- 
lasting; cunnjxixi)  fuiixjn,  an 
everlasting  covenant;  heúiú^  fu- 
ta;n,  life  everlasting;  <xy  c6m- 
y-ucu;n  <xn  CDúc  f\]f  <xn  tícúj;t, 
the  Son  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father. 

Sutu]ne<xct,  or  faiu)nQ,  eternity; 
5  iúf^  n<x  /-ucujneactd,  from  all 
eternity;  vid.  pa/t/ttay*  <xn  an- 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  C. 


C  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  ranked  among  the 
hard  consonants,  called  cony-Ojneaba  c;iti<xb<x ;  it  bears  an  aspirate,  and 
then  is  numbered  among  the  rough  consonants  called  confO]ne<y.h^  Z^t^' 
Bd,  and  pronounces  like  h»  This  letter  is  called  Ce;/7e,  but  the  expli- 
cation or  that  appellative  is  not  given  us  by  O'Flaherty,  or  any  other  Irish 
writer.  The  letter  t  is  naturally  commutable  with  b,  they  both  being 
letters  of  the  same  organ ;  and  accordingly  in  our  old  manuscripts  we 
find  them  indifferently  written,  the  one  for  the  other,  in  the  middle  and. 
end  of  words,  but  seldom  or  never  as  initials.  In  the  remarks  on  the 
letter  j,  and  its  being  ec^ually  commutable  with  c,  it  hath  been  observed, 
that  the  unlimited  practice  of  indifferently  substituting  the  one  instead 
of  the  other,  could  not  but  be  abusive  in  some  respects.  And  the  same 
observation  holds  good  with  regud  to  c  and  b,  not  only  because  they  are 
two  different  letters  holding  different  places  in  all  alphabets,  and  conse- 
quently of  different  powers  and  functions  in  the  radical  and  original  for- 
mation of  words;  but  also  because  such  an  unlimited  indifference  in 
substituting  those  letters  for  each  other  in  any  particular  language,  cannot 
but  be  prejudicial  to  the  affinity,  which  the  words  of  that  language  may 
radically  bear  with  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  other  languages.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  letter  t  is  used  asan  adventitious  prefix  before  all  Irish 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  which  are  of  the  masc  gender,  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  Ir.  particle  <jlí),  wliich  in  EngL  signifies  the;  ex.  an  túnam, 
the  soul;  <xn  teaj?,  the  bird;  on  cpnjnab,  the  wonder ;  an  tojjpea/t, 
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the  ycmng  man  ;  <xn  tuacctanSin,  íAc  superior.  It  hath  beai  obftored  in 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  y-,  that  words  of  the  feminine  cender  h^nn^^S 
with  f  must  necessarily  admit  the  letter  t:  as  a  prefix  when  preceded  by 
the  particle  <xn,  and  then  the  initial  f  is  eclipsed  or  suppress^  m  the 
pronunciation;  as  in  the  words  <xn  tylat,  ixn  ty-Sjl,  an  tffxón,  *^í  Pf?" 
nounced  <xn  cUt,  an  cujl,  <xn  Cft5n.  But  this  rule  suffers  one  >;^»¥*^^ 
ma  curious  exception,  which  is,  that  words  of  the  feminine  gendo-  b^ 
ginning  with  the  letter  y,  in  which  the  initial  f  is  immediately  followwl 
by  either  t  or  b,  will  not  admit  an  adventitious  c  as  a  prefix ;  as  m  ttie 
words  an  fta^jxm,  an  /trjuj/t,  an  ;rtaa;c,  an  fté]^,  an  r^Jt:,  on  X^x^j^ 
&c.,  all  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  eveiy  one  who  is  well  versed  m  tlie 
Irish  language  may  verify,  by  prefixing  the  articles  é  and  h^^JÍ^  ^^  fh 
to  those  words;  which  is  a  general  and  infallible  rule,  suffermg  no  ex- 
cq)tion,  by  which  the  genders  of  all  Irish  words  can  be  discerned ;  for  no 
Irishman  well-used  to  speak  the  Irish  language  will  ever  prefix  the  mas- 
culine article  é  or  /^  before  words  of  the  feminine  gender,  nor  tfie  femi- 
nine article  J  or  y*j  before  masculines.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  of  *h^®^ 
t:,  that  when  it  is  aspirated  with  a  subjoined  b,  it  is  thereby  rendered 
quiescent  and  suppressed  in  the  pronunciation;  as  in  the  word  a  ceanja, 
Ms  tonguBy  which  is  pronounced  a  beanja.  Another  singularity  occur- 
ring on  this  subject  is,  that  words  of  the  masculine  gender  beginning  with 
f,  must  receive  the  prefix  c  when  they  are  of  the  ffenitive  case  singular, 
depending  on  a  substantive  that  precedes  the  particle  an ;  ex.  mulla  M 
t:^léj6e,  the  top  of  the  movntain;  bealBac  an  t^ftjajn,  the  movth- 
piece  of  the  bridle;  /to^m-c^al  an  tyjonjajn,  the  forecast  of  the  ant; 
jl;oca/-  an  ty;onna;cc,  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  But  in  the  genitive 
plrnrf  we  say  maUa)b  na  ylejbte,  bealbaca  na  y";t;an,  jiejm-cjol  na 
ponján,  Sec. 


CiX 

Caba/t,  a  taber  or  timbrel. 

Caba;;i,  from  cab/iajm,  take  thou ; 
also  give;  trabaj/t  bob aj^e,  take 
thou  heed ;  taba);i  bam;^a,  give 
unto  me.  When  joined  with  a^ 
it  signifies  to  make,  do,  cause,  or 
oblige ;  caba^/t  a^/i  trcea/i,  en- 
tice your  husband. — Ju.  14.  15. 

Caba;/in,  the  sea;  ta^t  cabaj^n, 
over  seas. 

Cabaj^ne,  a  tavern  or  inn;  jay 
na  tt/tj  ttrabaj^nib,  to  the  three 
taverns ;  Lat  taberna ;  pea^t 
trabaj/tne,  an  inn-holder. 

CaBal,  a  sling ;  c/tann  t:aba;l>  the 
shaft  of  a  sling,  out  of  which 
ihey  flung  darts  and  stones; 
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like  the  Roman  catapvlta;  Brit. 
prentaval. 

Cabaficána,  a  chieftain,  a  gover- 
nor of  a  province  or  r^on; 
from  caba/t,  and  tbat  or  tájn,  a 
region  or  country.      ^ 

Caba/ttay  and  raba/tcuy,  a  gift 
or  present. 

Caba;tta,  given  up,  delivered. 

Caba/ttac,  bountifiil,  generous. 

Cab;ta;m,  to  give ;  tabaj/t  bam  bo 
liim,  give  me  thy  hand ;  a;  t:a- 
baj/tc  Vy)f  b5jb,  killing  them. 

Cabal,  a  breeze  or  horse-fly. 

Caca,  a  nail,  or  peg ;  also  a  fasten- 
ing; Lat  clavus;  hence  troca 
is  a  surety,  and  cacab,  to  pro- 
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mise,  or  be  a  surety  for  another's 
performance.  They  have  a  close 
afSnity  and  analogy  with  the 
Heb.  ypn,  i.  e.  mcit  clavnm, 
paxiUvm. — ^Vid.  Upitius  Lexi- 
con Heb, 

Cúc<3L;beact,  a  givmg  security,  or 
being  bound  for  another. 

CiXCiXma;l,  firm,  solid,  able  to  re- 
sist. 

CacaAlact,  or  tacamlay,  firm- 
ness, solidity. 

Cacoift,  provision ;  also  gleaning. 

Cac<x/t,  good,  agreeable;  mab  c<3l- 
ca;t  leo,  if  they  please. 

Cixco,  scarcity. 

Cacaloy^ab,  the  itch. 

C<xc<3Ljft,  he  came,  he  arrived  at. 

Caca^i,  a  fight,-  battle,  or  skirmish. 

Cactdb,  a  choaking,  or  strang- 
ling. 

Cact:ú;m,  to  choak  or  strangle; 
taccpSjieafi  e,  he  shall  be 
strangled. 

CAcman;,  a  compass  or  circuit. 

Cacmom^a^m,  to  encompass,  sur- 
round, or  embrace. 

CoLcmoinjtab,  surrounded. 

Cúco;b,  a  little  nail  or  tack. 

Cabab,  a  thief. 

Cabal,  the  sense  of  touching  or 
feeling. 

Cabal,  a  fleshfork. 

Caballa;m,  to  visit  often,  to  haunt, 
frequent. 

Cába^rj,  an  account,  news,  or  in- 
formation ;  tabarj  bá;/",  an  ac- 
count or  news  ot  one's  death. 

C^bCact:,  substance,  consequence; 
also  esteem. 

CiibBacbac  and  tábBaccamajl,  ef- 
fectual, of  consequence  or  mo- 
ment 

CabBay,  spectres  or  apparitions ; 
plur.  t:abba;^eaba,  idem. 

Cabliay,  solidity,  firmness. 

CiibSa^,  a  showing,  or  appear* 
ance. 

CabBarac,  solid,  weighty. 
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Cabj,  a  poet 

Cabj^,  a  man's  name;  like  the 
British  tegy  which  signifies  in 
that  language /air. 

Cablac,  hard,  difficult 

Caba;^,  rectitis  ab  aba;^>  against 
thee. 

Capac,  an  exhortation. 

Capac,  craving. 

Cajra;  jjno,  to  press  or  urge. 

Capan,  a  yelping  or  barking;  n; 
fé<xt>af  an  mabab  tajran,  the 
dog  cannot  bark ;  vid.  tracpan. 

Capana;m,  to  yelp,  to  bark;  hence 
it  signifies  to  expel,  to  drive 
away,  to  rout;  ex.  /to  tapan  é 
bá  pOfih<x)li  butca;y,  he  routed 
or  oanished  him  from  his  native 
soil.  It  is  more  commonly  writ- 
ten tatpajj ;  tajtpeanay^aft 
cojn  allca  bj,  the  wolves  were 
routed  by  her. — Brogan. 

Cajajb,  come  ye  on,  or  advance. 

Cajajft,   plead   you ;    vid.    ta- 

Cajam,  to  deliver,  or  surrender. 

Ca;a;t,  an  order,  or  course. 

Cajaftab,  a  pleading. 

Ca;a;téa,  of  pleading;  as,  pea/t 
trajaftca  mo  cujpre,  the  pleader 
of  my  cause,  or  my  advocate. 

Ca^a/ttdjft,  a  pleader  or  advocate, 

CarBajy  and  tajBii;l,  a  hap  or 
chance. 

Ca^al,  a  feeling,  or  the  sense  of 
feeling;  Lat  tactus. 

Ca;;ta;m,  to  plead  a  cause;  also 
to  debate;  also  to  speak;  ta- 
Teo/ta  me  leo  e,  I  will  bring 
them  to  an  account  for  it;  also 
to  challenge  or  bring  to  an  ac- 
count 

Caj,  or  caoj,  silent,  mute. 

CajBej/tt,  disparagement. 

C^jBle,  a  small^  table,  or  tablet ; 
t;^;Ble  pjleab,  plained  tables 
whereon  the  Irish  wrote  before 
they  had  parchoient;  Lat  ta- 
bula. 
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CiX;bleojrie<xct:,  sporting,  playing. 

Cajbfteab,  a  dream  or  vision ;  an 
appearance,  revelation,  or  dis- 
covery. 

CiXjbftJiD,  to  dream;  also  to  ap- 
pear ;  bo  c<x;B;ie<xb  iXjnjeiil,  an 
angel  appeared,  or  presented 
himself  to;  bo  c<X)bfie<xb  b6  j<xc 
neiXc,  each  one  dreamed,  or 
there  appeared  unto  each. 

UCijjlife,  an  apparition,  or  vision ; 
<x  xxc^jibfQy  in  a  vision ;  <x  ttra- 
jBr^  na  bojbce,  in  the  visions 
of  the  night 

C<xjBy*;5;m,  to  seem,  or  appear. 

CajKpon,  a  showing,  or  appear- 
ing. 

CiijBe,  idem  quod  Cújble;  vid. 
Mm.  31.  50. 

Ca^ceact;,  a  man's  utmost  endea- 
vours. 

Cú;c;te,  a  combat,  a  battle. 

C<3L;be,  a  beginningor  commencing ; 
tajbe  e<3L;tft<3L;j,  the  beginning 
of  spring. 

Cajbe,  theft,  or  petty  larceny. 

CiXjbeún,  or  c<xo;b;n,  a  troop,  or 
multitude. 

CajbeOj/i  and  Cú^jeÓ;/!,  a  plead- 
er, a  disputant. 

Ca;b;m,  to  apply,  to  adjoin. 

CiXjbjn,  or  taojbjn,  a  mill-pond. 

Cújbleúc,  pleasant,  delightful ; 
also  splendid. 

CiXjbleoicb,  delight,  pleasure ;  also 
splendour. 

Ca)ble5j;i,  an  ambassador,  a  mes- 
senger. 

C^jiyajjiy  objecting. 

Ca;pn;5Ce,  driven  or  forced  away; 
m<Xfi  an  bpjab  trajp;  jte,  as  the 
chased  deer. 

Ca^jrnjm,  to  banish  or  expel. 

^^liy  ^^  ^IZ'  ^^^^  teixc,  a  house. 

Cajljeixn,  or  wjl-jjn,  i.  e.  ;;n 
naomta, a  holy  offspring;  a  name 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
St.  Patrick  by  tlie  Drui(&  before 
his  arrival  in  Ireland. 
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Cá;lle,  wages;  Gr.  tíXoc,  vecti- 
galy  and  Gall.  taUle^  tribute  or 
taxes. 

C<x;lm,  a  sling. 

C^^m,  I  am;  0  tSijm,  seeing  that 
I  am ;  cajm  50  bole  lejy-,  I  treat 
him  ill. 

CájiT),  death,  mortality ;  also  faint- 
ing ;  xÁjm  <xna;rn;b,  an  unusual 
distemper. — Vid.  Tig/iem.  An- 
nal.  ad  an.  1044. 

Cájri)  p;on,  dead  wine. 

Cajmleacc,  a  biuying  cam^  or 
heaps  of  loose  stones  raised  by 
those  who  accompanied  corps  in 
time  of  paganism  on  the  nigh 
way  near  the  burying  place,  each 
person  carrying  a  single  stone  to 
DC  thrown  into  the  cam ;  hence 
the  proverb  nj  cajjifjnn  cloc 
<xb  leact,  an  unchari^ble  ex- 
pression. 

Cájm-néal,  a  slumber,  a  trance,  or 
ecstasy. 

Cájm-néala^m,  to  slumber,  or  fall 
asleep ;  n;  tajm-néuljrajb  fé,  he 
shall  not  slumber. 

Cájmtjn,  a  natural  death. 

C<x;n,  water;  polac-tap,  water- 
parsnip,  or  water-salad. 

Ccijn,  or  t<yn,  a  land  or  country,  a 
region;  <xn  tin  fO  ceay  bon 
ej;i;n,  the  southern  region  of 
Ireland. — Mac-Feargtts  Poem 
Topograph. 

C<y]Tf,  a  herd  or  drove  of  cattle ; 
also  any  military  spoils;  plur. 
trájne  and  cájnce;  t<X)n  bo,  a 
drove  of  cows ;  hence  tfyjn  bo 
cuajljne. 

C3lj;?;5  fé,  he  came ;  cSn? júma;<, 
we  came ;  tSinjabajft,  ye  came ; 
trúnjaba;!,  they  came. 

CiXjnfjom,  a  reflexion,  censure,  re- 
proach. 

Ca;p,  a  mass,  a  lump. 

dyjfejftfxeCiC,  tapestry. 

C3l;^,  vile,  base,  ordinary;  com- 
parat  tá;/te,  or  taj/te-acc,  low 
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life,  baseness. 

CiXj^Be,  ca/iba,  and  c<3l^K<xcc,  pro- 
fit, advantage. 

CiXjftbealac,  a  ferry,  or  passage.  . 

Caj/tBeafitac,  profitable,  bene- 
ficial. 

CiJLjftBfreac,  a  thigh. 

Caj/iceab<3Llt:,  prophecy- 

C<X)ft-ceJmne<xj<xb,  a  passage  over. 

C<3LjfiCftejc,  desert,  merit. 

Zl^^jfxcfjomxc,  mean,  vile. 

C<ij/tbjr>T;m,  to  force,  or  thrust 
throu^. 

C<3L;^eab,  praise,  commendation. 

Caj/tedT,  provision,  preparation. 

Cajfteatb,  showing,  or  represent- 

CiXjfiean,  a  descent 

Ca;fté;iD,  dispraise,  disrepute. 

Cajfté;me<xb,  disparagement. 

CiXj/teO;^,  or  tajfxjjf^,  a  saw. 

Caj/ijeal,  an  offering,  or  obla- 
tion. 

Caj^^eaj,  an  imp  or  graft. 

^<^jnZN^>  ^  prophesy ;  t:a;;tj^e- 
<iba^,  they  prophesied ;  <ij  caj- 
/i;nj/te<3Lcb,  foretelling. 

C<x;/tj;iD,  to  seek,  try,  or  endea- 
vour. 

Caj/ijjm,  to  escape,  or  get  away ; 
ex,  njjx  i^jpr  <xon  bjoB  j<3Ln  cá- 
t<x,  none  or  them  escaped  de- 
struction. 

C<x;;tj;fie,  prophecy  or  divination; 
n<x  t:a;;tj);te  ;<^le5Lb<xc,  nor  flat- 
tering divination. 

Ca^ftjne,  a  nail. 

CiXjftjnJn,  a  little  nail. 

Ca;;i;c,  he  came. 

C<3i;ft;5;m,  to  tender,  or  offer. 

C<3i;/i;5;<^on,  an  offer,  or  proffer. 

Ca;/t;rD,  to  live,  to  exist 

^^JN^rZ'^^^)^!^^i  saw-dust 

ZiXjjijotliXjmy  fly  over. 

i^<^;Wr>  tnisty;  b;táj3Jbe  taj/ijy, 

a  hostage. 
C<x;/tjy,    over,  by,    beyond;    bo 

ja;B  ;<^  c<^J/t;r,  he  passed  by ; 

tixjfxjf  priy  nevertheless,  not- 
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withstanding  this. 

C^jfijfcc,  a  file. 

C<xj;tjyxi;rT),  to  shave  off,  or  file. 

C<Jijp)fe^cty  love,  friendship. 

Ca;;tj/-e,  love,  friendship;  a  pa- 
j<x;l  b;l;re  iXjupr  tixm^fe,  re- 
ceiving promise  of  fealty  and 
friendship. 

Cdjjxjpm,  to  love ;  also  to  stay, 
remain,  or  continue. 

Z^^jfijfjT),  a  tie  or  band ;  béúnajb 
Bú/i  tx^)f\]f)n,  form  your  alli- 
ance. 

CCi)j\)fjorÍDy  dear,  intimate,  friend- 
ly, trusty. 

Z:<x)j\jfiom,  a  tarrying,  stay;  a 
dwelling,  or  continuance. 

C<xj;tleac,  moisture. 

C<x;;tle<x^<3Lc,  from  beyond  sea, 
transmarine. 

C<3ijftleO/-<x;m,  to  appear  through. 

Ca;;tiDce<xl,  a  circuit 

Ca;/tn5e,%  nail,  a  pin,  or  peg. 

C<3i;ft/)j;m,  to  draw  or  pull. 

CiXjjin'^te,  drawn;  iX^Uf  a  clo;- 
beam  CiXj^njce  jona  líi;m,  and 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

C^jfiD'gcedjjiy  a  drawer ;  taj/inj- 
ieojji  u)f^e,  a  drawer  of  water. 

CiXjfinj J,  was  finished ;  o  w;ftn;j 
cómajftle  <xn  nao;m,  since  the 
saint  finished  his  advice,  L.  na 
j'ceafttr. 

Cajfipeac,  strong,  grand,  pom- 
pous. 

CiXjjxfiejtiinjuTCiby  transition. 

Ca;;tft;ánac,  rrom  beyond  sea. 

Ca;;i;tn;jm,  to  draw,  to  pull,  or 
pluck;  also  to  rend  or  tear. — 
Matt  7.  6. 

Cújjxjxn^jjxe,  a  promise ;  tjfi  ta- 
W^ZJJ}^'  the  land  of  promise. 

dijjife^Cy  the  hinge  of  a  door ; 
also  a  threshold. 

Cajft^rjjm,  to  offer;  bo  t:ú,)i\f^)oii 
b6;B  a;^  /-ao/i  conn;t<xb  jáb, 
they  were  offered  to  them  very 
cheap. 

Z:iX)j\f^jon^,  an  offer. 
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Ca;;<-y-l;aBac,  from  beyond  the 
mountains. 

Caj;tpobl<x;m,  to  pass  over. 

CiXjftcbe,  a  circuit  or  compass. 

Cáj;tt;  jp,  to  save. 

C^jptjah,  news,  or  tales. 

ca;;ié;te6;ia;m,  to  convey. 

C<3Lj;tt;te5;tca,  conveyed. 

C^)f,  wet,  moist,  dank. 

Ca;/-e,  moisture. 

Caj|-e,  any  dead  bodies;  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriated  to  those 
of  the  saints,  and  signifies  holy 
relics;  tiXjfe  n<x  naom,  the  re- 
lics of  the  saints,  i.  e.  the  bodies 
of  the  saints ;  as,  mionna  na 
noori),  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
literally  the  heads  of  the  saints. 
The  ancient  Irish  were  used  to 
take  solemn  oaths:  ba^i  t<x;y-;B, 
or  m;onn<x;l)  na  noom,  respec- 
tively; and  mjonnú,  is  yet  re- 
tained among  us  for  Ihat  reason 
to  signify  a  solemn  oath  in  ge- 
neral ;  vid.  m;onn. 

Cajybeanab,  a  demonstration,  or 
evidence;  a  vision,  or  revela- 
tion. 

C<x;;^beiina;m,  to  show;  caj^^be- 
ixnpc^f  vDjfe  bujt,  I  will  show 
thee ;  t:a)fbcúnfa)h  fé  j<xb,  he 
will  present  them. 

'C^jfbédjítú,,  shown,  presented ; 
<xn  CiX/tán  tajy-beunca,  the  shew 
bread. 

JZiXjfcecXliXc,  espying,  viewing. 

C<xj/-ce<xlab,  a  betraying. 

C<x;/xe<3il<3Lb,  to  view,  or  observe, 
to  reconnoitre ;  ;ompu;b  <x;t  ccú- 
U  ;a/i  t:<x;/-cealab  n<x  trj^te, 
they  turn  back,  after  viewing  the 
country. — L.  B. 

Z^^jfcpOy  to  lay  up,  to  reserve; 
t:a;;^ib  fé  Té<3L/i-pDiXcb,  he  re- 
servetn  wrath ;  vid.  tajy^jm. 

Ca;;^e<xl,  a  journey,  or  voyage. 

Caj^eocb,  moisture. 

C<u;reaj,  restitulion ;  it  is  an  in- 
fection of  <y)feiXTi  or  rather  of 


ú;/-.joc  ;  bo  /téjft  a  moojne  h)óf 
an  taj/^dT,  according  to  his 
substance  snail  the  restitution 
be.— Jb6,  20.  18. 

CajrealBab,  a  representation,  or 
likeness. 

Ca;;realBa)m,  to  personate  or  re- 
present ;  ex.  t^^f^aWc^fi  CfijOft: 
<Xft  an  ccfxojf,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented on  the  cross. 

Caj^e,  a  pledge,  or  stake. 

Caj;rje-a;;tm,  an  armory;  lat  c^- 
manum.  According  to  Father 
Plunket  it  may  also  signify  a 
storehouse,  treasury,  from  tajy- 
je,  store  or  treasure,  and  ajyim, 
a  place,  a  room. 

CoLj^rjjb,  a  hoarding  or  laying  up. 

C<3L;;<^;m,  to  keep,  to  lay  up  safe, 
to  hoard ;  ^jmpfi  cum  tú)f^)h, 
ix^uf  ^]n)r)jx  cum  cufi  <x  mujii, 
a  time  to  noard  up,  and  a  time  to 
cast  away. 

U^jfzjohiji,  a  storehouse 

C<X)/*5jJ">>  to  be  wet  or  moist, 

CajpDcúnjab,  birth. 

Cái;;rte,  taches;  bo  beunatu  cao- 
TiXb  cáj/xe  bo^,  thou  shall  mak^ 
fifty  tacnes  of  gold. 

Cajrteal,  a  voyage  or  journey; 
also  a  straying  or  wandering; 
<x;  tajrvéil  tjo/tca,  wandering 
througn  regions. 

C<X);<t:eal<xc,  a  vagabond,  a  tra- 
veller. 

C<x;;^eala;m,  to  stray,  to  travel. 

Cajftrjj^m,  to  water,  want. 

C<3L;/^eam<x;l,  momentary. 

C<x;;ft:e65,  a  moment. 

Ca;t-cean/7<3ic,  exchange,  traffic. 

C<X]ie^f^,  and  rectitis  <x;éea;^,  a 
repartee,  a  short  smart  answer. 

Cix;éle(xc,  peace,  quietness;  also 
peaceable,  quiet;  also  depend- 
mg  of,  or  beholding  to ;  ex.  on 
j:<x;b  bo^  majfi  0/t;an  n;  juyhay* 
t:<Xjrtle<xc  ;te  neac  rom  mb;t, 
whilst  Brian  lived,  I  never  was 
beholden  to  mankind — Annal. 
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Innisfallen. 

Cíijtljaj,  a  surgeon. 

C<X)cl)  jjm,  to  appease  or  mitigate. 

Ca;tljoc,  an  excuse. 

C<x;tii)e<ic,  a  loosening,  releasing, 
or  dissolvins:. 

Cajtmeab,  rimembrance,  a  me- 
morial,  a  monument 

Cú;éne<3Lm,  splendour,  brightness ; 
t:<x;tne<xri)  n<3L  j/iejne,  sun-shine, 
also  pleasure,  delight ;  tújt- 
neari)  mo  c;to;be,  the  delight 
and  joy  of  my  heart ;  also  love, 
affection. 

C<x;tne<imúc,  bright,  shining,  fair, 
beautiful;  also  pleasant,  agree- 
able ;  com  cajeneumac  jxjf  <xn 
2ft;<U7,  as  bridit  as  the  sun. 

Cú;tne<3Lmay,  pleasantness. 

C<x;tn^m,  to  please,  to  delight ;  bo 
tCi)t)n  <xn  njh  fjn  j\jf,  this  thing 
pleased  him. 

Cál,  a  cooper's  axe  or  adze. 

Cál-bej;^  and  tal-cS;!,  planes  used 
by  carpenters  for  the  right  and 
left  sidfe. 

Calac,  or  caclac,  and  tatlon, 
dispraise,  reproach. 

Calac,  dissatisfied,  murmuring. 

Calam,  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil ; 
genit.  taliixxn;  iiJt;;5teo^ftjje 
n<3L  talman  ojle,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  m  general. 

C<jlam-ctim;<^«j<xb,anearthquake; 
bo  ;i)nne<xb  wlam-cúmprjújixb 
mo/i  ann,  a  great  earthquake 
happened  there. 

Cúlamujbe,  or  calmujbe,  of  be- 
longing to  the  earth ;  <xn  c/tujin- 
ne  calmujbe,  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

Cixlan,  feats  of  arms,  chivalry. 

Ci&lcú  and  tajlce,  force,  vigour, 
courage. 

Calcanta,  strong,  lusty. 

C<xtca;tú,  a  generous  lover. 

C^ljab,  a  quieting,  pacifying,  or 
assuaging. 

Call,  beyond,  over,  on  the  other 
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side ;  taoB  é<&U  bon  amu;n,  be- 
yond the  river. 

CixU,  theft. 

Call,  a  spoiling  or  robbing. 

Call,  easy;  50  náfi  trail  ajftjom, 
so  that  they  were  not  easy  to  be 
counted;  idem  quod  pij\^f. 

Callajm,  to  cut;  Gall.  taiUer;  ex. 
;to  callab  a  ceann  be,  his  head 
was  cut  off. — Chron,  Scot. 

Callajte,  robbed,  spoiled. 

Callan,  a  talent 

CallBe,  he  that  deprives  or  be- 
reaves a  man  of  a  thing. 

Calltoj/t,  a  robber. 

Caiman,  the  gen.  of  calam,  the 
earth. 

Calmajbe,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
earth. 

Calpa,  a  mole.  There  being  no 
moles  in  Ireland,  the  translator 
of  the  Irish  Bible  used  this  La- 
tin word  talpa,  which  may  also 
be  genuine  primitive  Irish,  as 
the  Celtic  colonies  who  came 
from  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  were 
acquainted  with  moles  on  the 
Continent,  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  uiat  Cel- 
tic name  to  Ireland. 

Calftabartc,  wariness,  caution. 

Cixm,  truly,  certainly;  Lat  qui' 
dem. 

Cámac,  dull,  sluggish. 

Cíimíijlte,  slothful ;  also  weak, 
faint 

Carnal,  a  space,  a  while;  tramal 
ma;é,  a  good  way, a  good  space; 
tamal  beaj,  a  littíe  while. 

Ciim,  still,  quiet 

Cam,  the  plague  or  pestilence; 
also  an  ecstasy. 

Camajje,  dullness. 

Camam,  to  be  silent 

Caman,  the  tnmk  or  body  of  any 
thing;  a  stump  or  block. 

Camanac,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

Ciim^tra,  slow,  sluggidi. 

C&miu)ta;r,  slowness. 
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Cdmnajm,  to  behead^  to  lop  off,  or 
detruncate;  aj  tarpnab  jreaba, 
cutting  down  woods. 

C3im;rl(0in,  a  trance,  an  ecstasy. 

Can,  at  a  time;  an  can,  when; 
an  tan  bo  ceay-jajb  Sin  lab^onn, 
when  the  robber  died. 

Ciin  and  tájn,  in  its  inflections,  a 
country  or  region,  a  territory; 
gen.  t<xn<x ;  hence  it  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  names  of  several 
countries,  viz.  Aquitania,  i.  e, 
eufticB  terra,  Lv^itania,  Britania, 
Mauritania,  Turditania;  hence 
also  the  Irish  word  t:ana;;^e,  a 
lord  dynast,  a  prince  or  governor 
of  a  country ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Irish  word  t:Ja;tna, 
Gr.  rvQavvoQy  and  Lat.  tyran- 
niLSy  may  be  well  derived  from 
tj/i,  which  in  Irish  signifies  a 
country;  and  the  more  so,  as 
tyrannus  formerly  and  origi- 
nally signified  a  king  or  lord  of 
a  country,  exactly  like  the  Irish 
word  cja^na,  and  was  not  used 
in  an  odious  sense  to  imply  a 
cruel  governor  or  usurper  till 
latter  ages. 

Canajbe,  thin,  slender. 

Cana;beact,  thinness. 

CanaJ5;no,  to  make  thin  or  slen- 
der, to  diminish ;  also  to  rarefy. 

Cána;y^e,  a  lord  or  dynast,  a  go- 
vernor of  a  country.  This  word 
among  the  old  Irish  signified  the 
presumptive  and  apparent  heir 
to  the  reigning  prince  or  lord, 
being  always  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  family 
to  command. 

Cána);^eact:,  thanistry,  or  the 
thanistic  law  of  regal  succession 
formerly  observed  \\\  Ireland,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  family 
was  entitled  to  succeed  to  the 
sovereignty  or  lordship  imme- 
diately after  the  reigning  prince 
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or  lord,  in  whose  life-time  the 
thanist  was  commander  and  chief 
general  of  the  forces ;  it  is  other- 
wise called  bl;ie  cainajyTe. 

Cánaj;^eac  and  cíina;;^eama;l, 
swaying,  or  acting  like  a  thanist 

Canay*,  dominion,  lordship,  go- 
vernment; t<xr)Ci)rtQ<Xf,idenu 

Canc<x/tb,  a  tankard. 

Can  jaba/t,  they  came ;  bo  tSi;n)5 
me,  I  came;  cánjajb  fé,  he 
came. 

Canjmanjab,  an  environing,  or 
guarding. 

Canjnacc,  fraud,  malice,  or  dis- 
sembled grudge;  canjacc,  id. 
—  Tighern.  Ann, 

Cannálab,  the  often  bellowing  of 
a  cow  by  reason  of  some  distem- 
per; a  ctraniilab  an  B5l;;^,  in 
the  agonies  of  death. 

Cany^;n,  then,  at  that  time. 

Caob,  a  side ;  o  tao6  50  caob, 
from  side  to  side ;  a  tcaob,  of 
or  concerning;  taob  a  fcj%3 
within ;  traoB  a  ma; j,  without. 

CaoBact,  presumption. 

CaoBab,  a  commission. 

CaoBa;m,  to  incline,  to  join,  or 
take  part  with ;  taoB  bo  f  IJje 
f\)f  an  trja/ina,  incline  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord. 

CaoBajm,  to  trust,  or  depend  on ; 
nil  caoBújbf  e,  trust  ye  not 

CaoBSin,  a  rib  or  small  beam  laid 
on  the  rafters  of  a  house ;  plur. 
traoBájn. 

CaoBo;;i,  a  commissary. 

CaoBta,  trusted,  credited ;  also 
joined. 

CaoBtojft,  a  creditor. 

CaoBcftom,  great  with  child. 

CaoB;rl;je,  a  by-way. 

CaobBalc,  very  puissant,  mighty^ 

Caoba;;ie,  an  apostate. 

Cao;b;m,  to  turn,  to  revolt. 

CaoJ,  a  trope,  a  turning  or  wind- 
ing. 

Cao;,  deaf. 
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Cúoj,  silent. 

Ciio;Bme;/-e,  a  commissary. 

Ci3U>jBfte;éeoim,  a  commissary. 

CA0jB;té)mn;5 joib,  a  digression. 

CuOj-CftepyjDf  a  giddiness  or  dizsi- 
ness. 

Cao)-eA;r<xb,  a  giddiness. 

C^ojf^^c,  or  tujjreac,  a  chieftain^ 
a  general. 

Caojteannac,  silent. 

Caojéeanndct,  silence. 

Cuolómac,  a  parricide,  or  one  that 
kills  father,  mother,  or  brother. 

Caom,  a  fit  of  sickness ;  also  rage, 
madness. 

Cixom,  a  bit,  a  scrap,  the  least  jot ; 
n^ft  jaB  worn  eaTld  e  oi  ccat, 
jiá  a  ccdAfxejc,  ne  never  be- 
trayed the  least  symptom  of 
fear  either  in  a  general  fight  or 
in  a  single  combat. 

C<xom,  ooze,  or  water,  that  leaks 
through  a  ship. 

Caomoi/fte,  a  drawer,  or  pump. 

CaoiDiXjm,  to  draw  or  pump  up; 
b6  traoiTKXb  an  tritj/^e  bona  búa;- 
/"l;B  cum  jBe,  the  water  was 
drawn  for  flie  gentlemen  to  drink. 

C^Of^,  dough ;  Brit.  toes. 

C<xoéc6jfi,  blame,  dispraise. 

Caolcua,  a  flesh-pie. 

Cao/^a,  for  túfTú.,  rather;  jyji 
Bujr  trao/^a,  before,  sooner  than. 

C<X0;^ab,  a  pumping,  a  draining. 

C<xcy^iX;n),  to  drain ;  also  to  pour 
out 

C<kOy*j6j;t  and  túóf^új^,  a  per- 
son employed  at  the  pump. 

CúOf^ú,  drained. 

pAp  and  tapdjb,  quick,  active. 

Ctxpdctr,  activity,  nimbleness. 

C<ipa;b;m,  to  hasten. 

Capoib,  chance  ;^  also  a  good  hit,  or 
success;  mj^éúpoib,  mischance, 
blunder,  or  miscarriage;  bujne 
trapa^b,  an  active  dexterous  man. 

Cii/t,  contempt;  t<Xf\c^]fne,idem; 
Biso  reproach,  an  under-valuing. 

Cú/t^  out  of,  b^ond,  also  by ;  ex. 
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njjx  t&j»;j  pocúL  ta/t  mo  Beul, 
not  a  word  came  out  of  my 
mouth ;  oi j  j<x63ijl  i^fi  bo  éjj, 
going  by  thy  house ;  also  be- 
yond, over  against;  túfi  <xn  oifi)- 
ú)n,  over  the  river. 

Cu/t,  rather  than,  before ;  tail 
Cftann  a^t  hjc  ejle,^  more  than 
any  other  tree;  bo  toj  iDjy-e  j 
tra/i  na  í)a;le  m/TÍi;B,  pra  omfn^ 
bus  illam  elegi. 

Ca/t  and  trajfift,  come  thou ;  ta/t 
pep,  come  thyself. 

Cafiabaftc,  or  ta;t-/tabaftc,  squint- 
ing. 

Caftajl,  to  go  round. 

Ca/ia);^eac,  from  beyond  the  moim- 
tains. 

Ca/ialpac,  transalpine. 

Ca/iB,  a  bull ;  Gr.  ravpo^^  and 
Lat.  taurtiSy  Cor.  and  Arm.  iaro. 
It.  and  Hisp.  toro,  Montan.  tarw, 
and  Wei.  taru, 

Ca/tBán,  a  little  bull ;  and  t^jjiSJn, 
idem* 

Ca/iBa  and  ca/tBactr,  gain,  profit ; 
a^i  ^on  ca/iBa,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

Ca/tbac,  or  tajfibeac,  profitable, 
gainful ;  neam-ta/iBac,  unprofit- 
able. ^ 

Ca;tBajb,  a  hindrance  or  impedi- 
ment; also  a  misfortune. 

CaftBaJ j;m,  to  profit  or  benefit ;  bo 
éaftBa)5  fé  o/t/tca,  it  profited 
them. 

Ca/iBiinta, grim, stem;  like  a  bull. 

Ca;iBejffi)m,totransfer,to  carryover. 

CaftBocnac,  a  transmarine. 

CajtBajljm,  to  pierce  or  thrust 
through. 

CartBt&i^a,  a  parish-bull,  a  bull 
tnat  is  common  to  a  whole  dis- 
trict; from  tájn,  a  country  or 
region. 

Caftcabal,  sins  or  transgressions; 
ex.  pujl  an  tylanujdb  bájljrj- 
teaft  Wfi  ceonn  rocajbe,  a 
nbjlja  cjonna  arar  ta;tcabal. 
— //.  B.    The  blood  of  out  saU 
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'  vatíon  which  will  be  spilled  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins 
and  iniquities. 
CiXftcújf/ie,  contempt;   lucb  mx 

tajftcajf  ne,  despisers. 
Cú;ic<X)rne<xc,  contemptuous,  des- 
picable. 

C^/teajynj jjm,  to  despise,  or  con- 
temn. 

CiXftceuni),  moveover,  over  and 
above. 

Cúftceixn,  though,  although. 

Cú/tcjm  ru<xjn,  a  dead  sleep. 

CoL/tcomwb,  a  going  or  marching. 

CúftconoLjft,  a  ferry  or  passage. 

C<X;tcob<ic,  nought,  baa. 

C<x/tb,  he  gave. 

CdftixXfic,  squinting,  looking  askew. 

CiXfiejf  and  tú;t  éjf,  after ;  túfi 
é^fijL  cOft  ^jx  ú  hCLjfy  after  he 
had  sent  her  back. 

C^fifiXjjxme^hs  a  passing,  or  ferry- 
ing over. 

C<X/t|:<x/-,  an  apparition. 

CiX/tjTujnneo;,  a  casement. 

CiXftjab,  a  governing,  or  ruling. 

CoiftTdb,  an  assembly. 

C<ift jfiOLjb,  an  expedition. 

CuftTlomab,  an  assembly. 

CiXftjnó,  i.  e.  ca/ij-jrno,  ill-coun- 
•  tenaiiced. 

C^liX,  or  cáftliXjb  fé,  he  happen- 
ed, or  it  came  to  pass ;  bo  tSift- 
Uboi/i  <ifi  me;;<7e  to  coi/tcuj/-- 
neac,  they  happened  to  be  basely 
drunk. 

C<Xftla;c,  he  threw  or  cast;  Wfi- 
Idjcte,  was  thrown. 

C^ftlAJb^m,  to  meet ;  also  to  visit 

Cáftlixjbjm,  to  draw  together,  as 
shcfaves  of  cbfn  to  one  place,  in 
order  to  make  a  stack  or  rick. 

Cáftlób,  a  draught,  the  bringing 
or  drawing  in  com  or  hay. 

Cá/ttóbúm,  to  draw  in,  or  brine  to- 

.  gether ;  also  to  seize  or  lay  hold 
oh;  tá^ix;^  onacaj/t,  trouble 
fastens  or  seizes  on. 

Cajimún,  or  tea/tman,  ^  sanctuary, 
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or  place  of  protection,  like  tlie 
Lat.  temdnusy  or  such  land  as 
belonged  to  the  church,  glebe- 
land,  which  formerly  protected 
and  refuged  people  in  Ireland; 
hence  it  is  still  used  to  inean 
protection ;  as;  tj-^jm  |::to>  ca/t- 
iDan,  I  require  your  protecticHi,  or 
I  repair  to  you,  as  my  sanctuary. 
CaftmSin,  or  tofupiio,  a  great  noise 

or  rustling. 
Cajtmcftutújab,  the  tran86gurt- 
tion  ;  ex.  tafimcftucUTOb  mjc 
Óé  ú^  fVjúb  Cbabo^,  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  Son  of  God  on 
Mount  Tabor. — L.  B. 

CiXftnd  and  Wft/Txx,  cross,  by  ; 
boé<3i|4  Wftna,  a  cross,  or  by- 
iwd. 

CúftMc  and  t<ij^njc,itwas  fimsn- 
ed. 

Coiftnoicb,  firavmrdness,  perverse- 
ness. 

Cáftnocb,  mother-naked,  or  stark- 
naked;  from  tartfi,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  belly;  and  nocb, 
naked ;  hence  it  sometimes  sig- 
nifies the  nakedness,  or  the  se- 
cret parts  of  the  body ;  <x  ctá/i- 
nocb,  their  nakedness. 

Coiftp,  a  clod,  or  lump.      ,  ^ 

C<Xftp<u),  a  cluster;  nKXft  bjojlujin 
c<xo;i  OL;mpftcnu<i;rújjnaa:ú;t- 
pán  ujle,  as  the  grape-gleanings 
of  the  vintage. 

Citfift  and  táft/iiXb,  a  belly  or 
paunch,  the  lowest  part  of  tíio 
beUy. 

C<i;ift<xct:ajn,  revenge;  ca/ifiae- 
tajn  Óé  Oftcoi,  6);i  bo  mú/tUab 
bá  cédb  bjob,  the  vengeance  of 
God  fell  upon  them,  for  two 
.  hundred  of  them  were  slain  soon 
after.— f^.  AnnaL  ItmirfaU. 

C^fi^^ctújn,  it  happened. 

Ca^tyiub,  protection;  also  attend- 
ance.^ 

Ctxjftftab,  a  drawing,  or  drau^t 

C<x;t/i<xjid<i7be,    a    prophet,    .t)r 
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C<X;t;tá)T)l,  a  prophecy. 

Cú/trtájlajm,  to  prophecy,  or  fore- 
tel. 

Cdfi/ian jta,  drawn,  pull^. 

Cú.jifiúft^)H,  it  happened. 

Cú;t;tj^<Xj5,  a  journey. 

C<x;t;tj/)j)^e<xct,  prophecy.. 

Ca/t/i^a,  come  thou. 

Cá/t^ta;j;m,  to -save  or  deliver; 
tá^/tta^j,  táft^tajj,  <k  ft; j,  as- 
sist,  assist,  O  king.  The  ex- 
pression tá/ttújT,  tá|tt:<i; J,  was 
a  kind  ot'a  cry  of  war  among  the 
old  Irish,  signifying  the  same 
thing  as  a  moi,  a  mai,  among 
the  French;  f<xj;i,  f<^lf^i  i*  ©• 
take  care,  was  anotlier  cry  of 
war,  the  same  as  qui  vive,  or 
garde,  garde,  in  French. 

Cá;irtt<x;l,  preservation,  safety ; 
also  deliverance. 

Cámié<3i;m,  to  seize  or  take  hold 
or ;  also  to  assert  or  affirm ;  cé<xb 
co/tc  maft  tSiftftt<x;m,  an  hun- 
dred hogs,  as  I  assert 

C^fipi^jm,  to  grow. 

CiXfifiub,  a  drawing. 

CoHira,  over,  past;  over  them. — 
Prov.  20.  26. 

C^j\fnúm,  a  transom,  or  beam  go- 
ing thwart  a  house. 

C^]ifn<m^m,  to  swim  over. 

Cú;iy-o;beac,  transparent 

CiX;i;ro;U^;j;n),  to  shine  through, 
or  be  transparent. 

Cú.fit,  thirst,  drought 

C3i|ttab6;;t  and  ta^ttdlajbe,  a  Sa- 
viour. 

CiJificyiJpro,  to  assist  or  defend. 

Cci/tta^l,  help,  assistance;  |:eú;t 
tó^ála,  a  helper;  jon  ta/t- 
éíijl,  without  remedy. — Prov.  6. 

C&;it2ila;m,  to  assist,  to  protect 
Coittm^/t    and    td/ttmu/t,     dry, 

tnirsty. 
C^,  a  dwelling,  or  habitation. 
Carajm,  to  dwell,  or  remam, 
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Cay^anac,  slow,  tedious. 

C<iy-bétM7ajm,  to  reveal  or  show 
t^]fbéajn,  show  thou. 

C^fCOfX,  a  navy. 

C<x;rcOft,  an  assembly,  a  mark,  or 
cavalcade. 

C<x;^0;i<3im,  to  march,  to  migrate. 

Cá/^,  a  report  or  rumour. 

C<x^a  and  trafjab,  a  task;  m<x;- 
ZJf^lf^  ta^ujb,  a  task-master. 

Coi;<^OLj;ie,  a  slave  or  servant 

.Cat,  slaughter;  t<xi  n<x  jcuft^idb. 
Ú  céjfib,  the  slaughter  of  heroe» 
was  his  chief  practice. 

Cat,  solder,  due. 

Cat,  withered. 

Cut,  a  side. 

Cáta,  bail  or  surety. 

Cátdb,  they  have ;  tátdm,  I  have^ 

Catajjeoic,  conversant,  acquaint- 
ed. 

C^a) jeúcb,  use,  familiarity. 

Cátajm,  to  kill  or  destroy ;  also  to 
die. 

C^<x;/te,  a  riuggish,  trifling  feU 
low. 

Catam,  to  apply. 

Cixtam,  a  nap  of  sleep. 

C<xtao;;i,  heavy,  dull. 

CiXtAOj^,  a  reproach;  also  con- 
tempt, disregard. 

Cataojftjm,  to  reproach  or  despise ; 
ex.  <x  Ci)(i)bj  ná  tato^fi  C6/ina, 
Thady,  do  not  despise  or  throw 
any  reflection  upon  the  Poet 
Toma. 

C<it<x^,  he  gathered  together,  or 
assembled. 

Cát-bé)m,  a  killing  blow,  literally; 
but  it  was  anciently  used  to  imply 
a  certain  kind  of  exercise  or  mi- 
litary game  of  casting  darts  out 
of  the  Irish  Cftann  taboijl,  or 
sling, —  Pid.  K.  a  mVxf  Chon- 
fuxo)  mjc  Óá)fte. 

CiXtf  on,  a  barking ;  rirf.  tdf  <U) ; 
iitiXjb  a;lc  na  noab/tuije  bixllki, 
n;  peoLbdjb  tatf  an,  tney  are  all 
dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark. 
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This  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  baj:,  b(xp,  die  barking  of  a 
dog,  henoe  it  signifies  to  rout  or 
drive  away  by  force,  to  banish ; 

Eo  iútf^n  01  fl^octOifM  txj]\y 
e  banished  his  posterity  out  of 
the  country. 

Ciuilix;  j;n),  to  tame  or  subdue,  to 
fwcify. 

C&tlon,  a  reproach  or  calumny. 

Cáca  jdb,  a  soldering  or  sodering. 

CácujTjm,  I  join,  unite,  or  solder.  • 

C^uj'gs,  acquaintance;  njl  tc- 
tuj^e  újum  <X);i,  I  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  him ;  bo  boibOLft 

the  hignways  were  unoccupied. 
—Jud.  5.  6. 

C^tujijm,  I  am  accustomed  or 
used  ;^  Lat.  soleo. 

CoitujTCe  and  tatujjteixc,  tmb- 
licj  frequented ;  also  familiar ; 
ex.  fpjoj\c!b  tacujjteac,  a  fa- 
miliar spirit. 

Ce,  <in  cé,  he  that,  whosoever; 
bOD  té,  unto  him  that. 

Cc,  hot,  warm, 

Ceoibtoi,  a  large  territory  in  Meath, 
which  was  anciently  possessed 
by  the  O'Caharns,  the  O'Quins, 
the  O'Confiachas,  the  O'Muirre- 
ganes,  and  the  O^Lachtnanes, 
and  Úc^Jicú,  $ojj\,  in  said  coun- 
ty, possessed  by  the  O'Hagas. 

Ce<JLCcl<x;m,  a  collection. 

Ceaccm<Xj;r,  a  hindrance,  or  impe- 
diment. 

Ceac,  a  house ;  genit  c; j,  ta^j, 
or  to;  J ;  cj j  d<x  mboct  ^^uf  nú 
DOtoift,  the  poor-house  and  hos- 
pital; plur.tjjée;  Lat  tecttm, 
Gr.  Tijo^y  means  any  covering 
or  sWter  fiom  the  weather. 

CcdciXb,  pro  tactab,  a  strangling. 

Ce<icb,  coming  to  a  place;  <x; 
ceocb  01^0;^  txj  jroteoLcb,  going 

.  and  commg,  going  to  and  from. 

Ce<xcba  and  tetxcbac,  a  messen- 
ger,- n;  cltf;njr;jea;<  j(ic  bo 
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teocbab  njb  haf  m5,  the  vmee 
of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more 
be  heard,  Nah.  2. 13 ;  yijjtedc- 
b<x,  an  ambassador,  or  envoy  of 
a  king. 

Ceocbaj/ie,  a  messenger;  plur. 
teacbajftjB,  the  posts. 

Cedcbajfieoict:,  an  errand  or  mes- 
sage ;  also  tidings. 

Ceactdjjte,  strangled. 

Ceactab,  i>os8ession. 

Cé<xcn)<X)C,  it  came,  or  happened. 

Ceixcmoc,  riches,  wealth. 

Céúb,  genit.  tejbe,  a  rope  or  cord, 
a  string  or  wire  of  a  harp ;  hence 
it  is  sometimes  put  for  the  harp. 

Cedbajb,  quick,  active. 

Cé<xb<x;be,  a  harper. 

Ce4baft;ti3Lct5jft,  an  avenger. 

CéiXbixm,  to  §o;  tetxixxm  oi;t  ccul, 
to  fail,  or  lie  deficient;  téabdm 
<X/t  béixl,  to  prevent;  tcéabam 
^e,  to  find  or  meet  with;  nj 
céjbeoiwajr  toe  jijot,  I  wiU  not 
meet  thee. 

Ce<3i5<x/^,  or  tetxjd;^,  a  teaching 
or  doctrine ;  instruction,  advice, 
direction. 

Ce<X5<x;^<i,  sorcery,  druidism. 

Ceaja/TCOLjm,  to  teach  or  instruct ; 
bo  teoi jiij/^  fé  é,  he  instructed 
him;  cOft  jo  btejjeojrjiXb  fé 
tu,  that  he  might  instruct  you. 

Ceajoi;;^©,  instructed,  taught 

Ceajd^T-jto;;!,  a  teacher,  a  doc- 
tor; te<xji3L;^5;/t  bon  bl;je 
ca;)0;)b<x,  a  doctor  of  the  canon 
law. 

Ce<xj,  a  house,  a  room;  teax 
leafjtú,  a  bed-chamber ;    via. 

CeiX  J,  a  vapour,  or  exhalation. 

Ge<x  j<x;^,  a  small  room  or  closet ; 
also  a  case  for  the  bettei  pre^ 
serving  of  any  thing. 

Céoi5<3^UoLc,  most  commonly  twj- 
lac,  a  house  or  habitation ;  also 
household,  of  or  bdonging  to  a 
house  or  family;    te^jloic  an 
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;t;^,  the  king^s  household;  ted;- 

■  lac  jwo  teix  j-lacb. 

Céú^^m,  to  heat  or  warm^  to  grow 
hot 

CeoL^lAc<x/*>  soothing,  flattering; 
also  playing  the  parasite. 

Cea^loc^  a  sumptuous  house,  court, 
or  palace ;  also  a  iamily  or  house* 
hold., 

Cea^ldbúc,  fair-spoken. 

Ceajlixjjjm,  to  soothe  or  flatter. 

Ce<X3jm<x;l,  meddling,  or  inter- 
fering. 

Ceajmajm,  to  meet ;  treaTiixxm  le 
cé;le,  let  us  meet  togeuier;  bo 
teixjmiijl  Ofxt,  to  meet  you; 
also  to  happen  or  fall  out;  ma 
te<i;n)iU7n,  if  it  happens ;  c/teb 
jA  tteoiTii)^  fO  bajnn  ?  why  Is 
this  befallen  us  ? 

Ceú.'^mujfeúc,  accidental,  on  ad- 
yenture,  at  random. 

Ceiitdc,  a  loosing. 

Ce^ilrab,  a  casting,  or  hurling. 

CeAua  and  teallac,  the  earth; 
on  te<xU<xc,  from  the  earth ;  Gr. 
TiXoc,  dung. — Vid.Hesych. 

Ce<xll<xc6j,  a  domestic  concubine. 

CeúUam,  to  steal ;  teoily^b<x/i, 
they  stole. 

Ce<xUú;t,  idem  ouod  teoiUa,  the 
earth ;  LAt  teUure^  a  teUu$. 

Ce<in)a;/i,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

Ce<imú)ft,  Tara  in  Meath,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

CeampuU>  a  church  or  temple; 
Lat.  templum;  Of  cujnne  <in 
teampujll,  before  the  t^nple. 

CeAn,  vid.  teúnn. 

Cé<uxLm  and  téomam»  let  us  go; 
téúnum  fiHxy,  let  us  go  up; 
ceooam  oon  pn,  let  us  go  thi- 
ther. 

Ce^am,  to  wreath  or  twist;  also 
to  mii^e. — Is.  9.  11. 

CeaolHia;bfte<ib,  fervency. 

Ce^co;^,  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a 
pair  of  pincers ;  lejr  iwi  teOD- 
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Cit;;tJ^jB,  with  the  tongs;  a  te- 
^Jicojfijie,  his  tongs. 

Cc^npfxjf^jmy  to  press,  to  squeeze 
close,  or  wring  hard. 

Zl^ecj)'^^,  and  genit  te<U)j*)n,  a 
tongue;  also  a  dialect,  tongue,  or 
language;  fun  teunjú)/)  la;b- 
ne,  in  Latin  idiomate,  which 
was  anciently  written  bjnxuA  ; 
Suec.  tunea,  Dan.  tunge,  Belg. 
tonge;  plur.  t:e<xnjt<i  and  te- 

Ceanjay,  a  pair  of  pincers. 

Cean/),  stiff*,  rigid;  also  bold,  pow- 
erful; JO  ce^nn  lajbj/t,  bold 
and  strong. 

Ceonnab,  stiffness,  rigidness;  also 
violence. 

Ceonnajm,  to  strain,  to  bind 
strait;  teann^im  fte  oiju;^  fij^, 
to  embrace,  to  stick  close  to ;  bo 
éeann  j\)f  é  jbj/i  a  bá  Ux;m,  he 
embraced  him  between  both  his 
arms. 

Ceanna;;ie,  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
in  a  cave. 

CeoD/JTUj,  stiff  and  strong. 

Ce^nnuxm,  tinder-box  fire. 

Ceúnnftúb,  a  shewing,  manifesta- 
tion, or  discovery. 

Ceúí)n-/'ájé,  abundance,  a  full 
meal. 

Ceonnta,  a  press,  or  bruising; 
c/tonn  teonnta,  a  wine  press,  or 
a  cider-press ;  neúc  ú  tteonn- 
td^  one  hi  a  strait,  or  in  jeo- 
pardy; teo/^nta,  near,  dose  by; 
oiobd  )f  ceoinnta,  a  j)ain  in  the 
reins,  with  an  oppression. 

Ceixnntd,  joined. 

Ceonnt/KXjbe,  grief,  sorrow. 

CeixnnOftcanu/*,  cantui  tnecUtis,  or 
the  counter-tenor  in  music 

Ce<X|tl><ib,  a  separation. 

Ce<i;tc,feworrare;  ay  tea/ic  bi 
é/teire  nác  fuaj/i  lean,  there 
are  ifew  brave  men  but  met  witfi 
disappointments. 

Cea/tcab    and   tej/ice,   fewnass. 
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scarcity,  rareness ;  rea;tcA  buji- 
ne,  a  small  number  of  men. 

Cedfinxxnn,  a  limit;  Wei.  tertoyn, 
and  Lat.  terminus;  also  glebe- 
land,  protection;  be;t;b  ted/t- 
.  majn,  tutelary  gods;  vid,  taft- 
m<xnn;  Gr.  rspfiovB^y  limits  or 
boundaries. 

Geoi/imanno;/!  and  ced/tm<Xiia;be, 
a  patron  or  protector ;  also  one 
of  the  same  country. 

CéiX/tniMT)  and  céiX/inoba^m,  to  es- 
cape,  to  recover ;  also  to  fall 
into  a  fit;  bo  tea/tnoL;b  jona 
coblúb,  he  fell  asleep. 

Cedr^nob,  a  fall,  hap,  chance. 

Cé<x/in6b,  a  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, a  convalescence. 

Cé^/tnÓbújm,  to  escape,  to  fly  from^ 
to  evade. 

Ceay-,  heat,  warmth. 

Ceay,  tfie  south ;  m  caoB  ie<kf, 
southward. 

Ce<xpx;tj<xb  and  ceaf a/tjajn,  a 
rescuing,  or  delivering  from  any 
hurt  or  danger. 

Ceaya/tjajm,  to  save,  or  rescue, 
to  deliver  from  danger. 

Ce<xyH)<ic>  sultriness,  heat  of  wea- 
ther. 

t^e^fhacld,  hot  baths. 

Cea/^boimm,  to  prove  or  try ;  also 
to  fitil ;  nj  éeoifbocujb  uíijt, 
there  shall  not  fail  liiee. 

Ced/^5<xb,  a  trial.— 1  Pet.  4. 
12. 

Ce<xf5a5<xjm,  to  preserve. 

Cea;^dl,  a  singeing  wind,  a  storm ; 
also  a  wave  or  billow. 

Ce<yf^CTOy^  to  cut  or  lop  off;  ja/t 
t^arjub  Ú  ceonn  ba  colajnn, 
till  nis  head  was  parted  from  his 
body. 

Cea^^ftáb,  fervent  love,  zeal. 

CeapToac,  sultry,  or  warm  wea- 
ther* 

Cea^TAjtó,  experience,  trial,  a 
discussing  or  sifting  of  a  matter; 
also  absence;  teartijab,  also 
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signifies  tefilimoDy. 
Ce<x^<xjj;m,    to  testify,  or  bear 

witness;  also  to  lack,  need,  or 

want;    njfx    ée<x;rt:a;j    cjnnjh, 

nothing  was  wanting;  bo  tea/-- 

tajj  f  e,  he  died. 
Ced^rcajl,  want,  defect 
Cc^fturty  a  groat,  four-p^ice ;  Ital. 

testoniy  from  testay  a  head  which 

was  stamped  on  it 
Ce<X;^új je,  hot,  burning. 
Ce<xynx;be<xcc,  a  heat,  or  warmth  ; 

te<x;ru)beact:  fold,  a  heat  of 

blocMJ. 
Ceaédb  and  te;ée,,  a  flight,  or 

running  away. 
Ceaéa);;»),  to  celebrate,  or  solem- 
nize. 
Ce<Jié<im,  to  flee,  or  run  away ; 

tejt,  flee  thou ;  bo  ée;t  y-e,  he 

fled;  bo  ée;teiJLba;t,  they  fled. 
CciXtfta,  the  sea, 
Ce<xt/t<x,  the  Royston  crow. 
Ceb;m,  to  frustrate  or  disappoint  ; 

bo  te;B  fé,  he  failed.    It  is  now 

pronounced  tep;m. 
Cec,  a  bone. 
Cebajb,  wild,  fierce. 
Cebaft/iixct,  revenge,  or  vengeance. 
Cebmneac,  furious,  headlong. 
Cebno;^,  fierceness ;  also  severity. 
Ce^ea/i/iac,  a  purchaser. 
Ce^,  or  te;c,  hot,  scalding. 
CejBa;l,  groimd-rent 
Ceju/i,  a  purchase* 
CejbjiXb,    a  drawing,    or   taking 

away. 
Ce;Beáft;ra;m,  to  drop  or  distil ; 

tjjbeam^-ajp  na  fola,  the  dr<^ 

ping  or  blood. 
Cejbjbe,  physicians ;   bedftla  na 

&e;i);b,  a  mixed  Irish  used  by 

the  physicians. 
Ce;c,  lie  run  away,  or  absconded ; 

vid.  tréoitam. 
Cejcl;be,  quiet,  peaceable. 
Cé;b,  he  went;  vid.  teabam,  Ux 

go;  cé;b  )né,  he  goeth;  té|> 

jr;ab,  they  go. 
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Cé;b-clea;"A;be,'a  rope-dancer. 

Ce;be,  asmooth,  plain  hill;  also 
a  fair. 

Ce;bm>  a  great  loss ;  also  death. 

CcTbmneac,  perverse.  Quarrelsome. 

CeftyyTObl^Cf  a  ropMÍancer. 

Céib)n,  a  simdl  cord  or  rope ;  the 
diininut.  ofte^b. 

Cem^mf,  shall  happen,  or  be- 
fal;  c/ieb  tem^muf  bom-^n, 
what  shall  beial  me  there. 

Cé;j  and  téj&,  go  thou;  fix)m 
téúbam,  to  go ;  téj^  <i  rteac, 
go  in ;  ce;  jeom<x;b,  it  shall  come 
to  pass;  JO  tté;jéoii)<xb,  per- 
adventure. 

Ce;T;oU<xy-,  a  salamander. 

Cejle,  c/tonn  te^le,  a  lime-tree, 
or  linden.  Is.  6.  13;  tejleoij, 

-  and  Cftixnn  tejleoj je,  wfewi. 
Cejljeún,  a  casting,  or  throwing; 

also  a  vomiting. 

Cejlj^m;  to  vomit ;  also  to  cast 

.  forth,  to  overturn ;  bo  tejlx  ban 
Of  cjonne,  he  overturned  nim ; 
ce;lj)b;rer  he  throws;  cejlTpb 
fé  amac  ;&b,  he  shall  cast  them 
away ;  bo  éejljeaba/t  <imac  jáb, 
they  drove  tfom  out;  tejlj;m 
bfte;éeoimnúf,  to  guess. 

Ce)l7-l;on,  a  casting-net. 

Ccjljpto,  to  refuse  or  reject 

Ce;l>57m,  to  build. 

Ce;l)3te<xc,  fertile. 

Cejljf,  a  house  or  habitation. 

Ce;meixl,  dross. 

Cé^méal,  dark,  obscure ;  also  dark- 

-  ness;  po;t  tiút^fi  CjfiQúnn  ba; 
té)me<xl,  sty^er  populos  Hiber- 
nuB  erant  tenebra. 

Céjmeal,  a  shadow,  shade,  or  co- 

'   vert ;  diminut  té)meal2in. 

Céjmtiájdb,  a  darkening,  or  ob- 
scuring, i 

CejnnBéalac,  perverse,  obstinate. 

Ccjnne,  power,  £>roe.  ^  ^ 

Ce;ne,  fire;  le  tejnnjb,  wkh  fire. 

Cejnmeúb,.  a  cutting  or  dividing, 
an  opening. 
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Cc)nnec^f  and  teprnjOf,  a  disease 
or  disorder;  tejrwjOf  clo^nne, 
labour  or  travail  in  childbirth. 

Ce;ntre^,  lightning. 

Zejntfiec^Cf  a  flash  of  lightning. 

CejDtftJjjm,  to  cast  lightoing. 

Cejftce,  scarcity,  fewness ;  vi3. 
teaftc. 

Ce;;tcpe6lac,  lean,  mea^. 

Cejfteub,  a  commendation. 

Ce);il[cjm,  to  fail,  to  be  spent. 

Céjftpontra,  three  pound  weight. 

Z^ejfbejpt,  increase,  growth. 

Cejy;b,  jon  teiy-;b  a  tzc^m^jft, 
that  Aey  halted  at  Tara.— Ckron. 
Scot. 

Cejfjte  and  te;yn:e,  a  dropping 
or  distilling. 

Ceje,  hot,  warm. 

CeTt,  fly  thou ;  rw/.  teotam. 

Ce;tceam,  flight;  bo  ca;fi  cum 
t;e;cce<im .  yliaj jce  n<x  neac- 
b/ioinnac,  he  put  to  flight  the  ar- 
mies 9f  the  strangers. 

CejteiXb  and  te;é;om,  idem,  and 
genit.  tejcme. 

Ce;émeac,  a  fugitive  or  renegade ; 
tu]tf)h  <x  tejém; J  ajle  le;y  an 
cclo;beam,  all  his  fugitives  shall 
fall  by  the  sword. 

Ce;tne(X;^^c,  hasty,  in  haste ;  rec^ 
tins  bcjcnjoyac. 

Ce;r/te,  one  that  plays  on  a  taber, 
or  timbrel ;  Lat.  tympamsta. 

CeloLc,  a  loosing. 

Celjjtetxc,  fruitful. 

Celluff ,  the  earth ;  Lat  telius. 

Ceme,  death;  also  weakness, sick- 
ness. 

Ce5;;t,  three  in  number,  rather 
thrice ;  Lat  ter  ;  teofta,  idem. 

Ced;/i-peac,,  a  trident,  or  thi;ee- 
pronged  instrument 

Ce6;;i;ol<ic,  triumph. 

Ce6)fi-)nmmc,  three-footed;  also 
three-forked,  that  hath,  three 
points. 

Cool,  plenty,  abundance* 

Ceol,  a  thief;  maft  ba;we6ld,  as  a 
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thieving  woman. 

Ce6;ia,  gen.  teo/ton,  a  border,  q 
bound  or  limit ;  fejnteojxú^  <in 
pe<Xfta)/)n,  the  ancient  land* 
marks. 

CeOftiX,  three  or  thrice,  idem  quod 

^  tedjfx;  teoftd  la  ^z^f  ^)^^ 
three  days  and  three  mghts. 

Ce5/tcdn^  the  space  of  three  hours. 

Ceo/isa/t-OLcajft;  Lat.  tritavus,  the 
ereat  grandfather's  great  grand* 
father. 

Ce6fico;r^,  three-fi^oted;  pijbe 
te6;t-c<>;rttc,  a  tripod. 

Ceo^-^btoc,  three-forked. 

Ce6/t-Tá;^^be,  triumph. 

Ce5;t-wi;te<xn,  three  days'  space. 

Ceo/i-ajUeoi;)  and  teo^tujle,  a  tri- 
angle. 

CeO;t-u)Uea7)7)<]Lc,  triangular. 

Ce/tnob,  to  Ml ;  to  ttéftnób  jona 
cobta,  that  he  fidl  asleep. 

Cé/tndb,  escaping. 

Cet,  a  taber,  or  drum. 

Cet,  the  north ;  t:eée,  idem. 

Ceé,  fine,  smooth. 

Ceéjn,  Lat.  ^'toTz,  the  sun ;  cm^jL 
tet;n,  like  the  sun.  This  word 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Irish  word  tejé,  hot,  warm. 
Qu€ere,  if  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Titans  may  have  any 
connexion  or  affinity  with  this 
word  tejtp,  which  perhaps  may 
be  more  properly  vrritt^i  te<x- 

CeuUob,  bo  teulto  fé,  he  stole 
away,  or  he  withdrew. 

CéUftnób,  ÚJ  téu/tjjob  noúft  Blát 
nil  lujhc,  passing  away  as  the 
flowers  of  tne  grass. 

C;,  he  who,  him  that;  bon  tj  ox^ 
to  him  that  is;  oin  tj  úf  6;je, 
the  younger. 

Cj,  unto,  to;  f5pom  tjjjm,  to  come; 
50  tcj,  until ;  JO  tc;  yo,  hither- 
to;  50  tt;  ^ojf,  until  now. 

C;,  design,  or  intention ;  bo  na£<x- 
biift  oifi  tJ,  they  intended ;  bo 
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b;  dft  tj  mo  maftbéo,  he  design-- 
ed  to  kill  me. 

C;acaj;i,  perverse,  ill-disposed. 

Zjc^fx^y  prudence. 

C;act;<X|b,  a  common  haunter  or 
resorter,  a  guest  or  customer. 

C;act;ú;m,  to  attend,  to  acoom^ 
pany ;  also  to  go  to,  or  arrive  at ; 
ex.  jixfx  tjjacta;/)  bojB  0  Cbd>- 
y-eoil,  after  their  arrival  from 
Cashd. 

CJabon,  a  stone,  or  testicle. 

C;ú5,  or  t^oij,  and  t7úc6j,  a  bag, 
or  wallet. 

CJajajm,  to  come  to ;  tja jujb  ^jr, 
they  vanish;  tjd^újm  oi/i  co- 
majfftce,  I  appeal. 

CJamba,  dark,  obscure. 

C;amb<i, slow,  tedious;  nj/t  ^)óm 

^  t^ombú,  it  was  an  action  of  ex- 
pedition. 

VjúfWú.,  a  lord  spiritual  or  t^npo- 
raJ,  a  prince  or  ruler;  Grr.  rv- 
pavvoCf  and  Lat  tyraimuSf  Brit. 
tepma,  all  from  the  Celtic  word 
tjfiy  a  country,  because  dnef 
lord  or  king  of  a  country;  tdd. 
t(X.jn,  9wpTa.  This  word  is  taken 
in  the  Irish  in  a  good  sense  as  it 
formerly  vras  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

XI^)^i(\x\^r9  dominion,  or  lordship; 
Wei.  tyrnas,  Gr.  rvpawuu 

C;<x;ipiu),  a  testicle. 

CJa/ifttoc,  a  tripe ;  Lat  omatmn» 

Cjc^f,  a  tide. 

C;a;rj<xbal,  industry,  contrivance. 

C;Seab,  laughter ;  tjhjf,  he  kngih- 
ed. 

C;6<X|t;r6in,  springing,  spouting, 
overflowing;  ex.  t^Be/t;^^  na 
bjljnne,  the  overflowine  of  the 
Waters  of  the  deluge. — £.  B. 

C)6-p;ac<^l,  the  foreteeth. 

Cjijm,  to  Íau^ 

C;fifte,  a  fool,  onétbat  is  constai^y 
lau^iing. 

C;Kfieac  and  tfijij^,  given  to 
laughing. 
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C;B;f)m,  to  spring;  tjkjfiMfjOf  a 
toh^jji,  spring  up  fountain. 

€)j;,  tedj,  and  teoc,  genit  tjje, 
a  house ;  tj;  t:ú)y^;b,  a  store- 
house; Wei.  ty,  a  house. 

CJje  and  t;2;eacb,  thickness,  fat- 
ness. 

CJjledm^i;!,  domestic^  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  house. 

CJ^edJ9,  a  bag,  or  satchel. 

Crrea/iua,  a  lord  or  sovereign. 
This  word  is  more  properly 
written  tjapnoi,  by  which  it  bet- 
ter agrees  with  all  the  other  lan- 
guages; but  this  corruption  has 
been  introduced  by  rfiymers  in 
ord^r  to  make  up  three  syllables. 
TUs  epentfaetical  addition  of 
letters^  as  well  vowels  as  conso- 
nantSy  is  indeed  very  common 
among  the  Greek  poets,  particu- 
larly Homer^  who  in  the  first 
line  of  his  Iliad  has  two  poetical 
additions  of  the  like  nature;  vid. 

Cj^eúftn^f,  dommion,  lordship. 

Cm<Xf  and  tj-^e^f^h,  husban- 
dry ;  also  house-keeping. 

C;  jea;rac,  a  house-keeper. 

C;je<xJ^d;m,  to  manage  a  farm,  to 
toUow  husbandry. 

C;^)m,togo;  also  to  oome;  mout 
tj'^tUy  as  thou  comest;  b^  tt;- 
jjb  me  cujujK,  if  I  come  unto 
you. 

Z)jt  a  welt,  or  impression  remain- 
mg  in  the  flesh  after  a  wound ; 
on  tj)  jlay  nj  beoic^jj  be,  the 
sreen  welt  remained  always. — 

C;le,  much,  many,  a  great  deal. 

Cjleab,  a  ship^ 

C;m,  and  gemt  t|;me,  fear,  dread; 
Lai  timo9f. 

^jmceat,  about,  thereabout,  be- 
sides; tjmceal  tw.  múc;t<ijbe, 
beside  the  young  men. 

Cjm^jU-Teaft/tob,  circumcision. 

Cjmcjll-Tea/trtam,  to  circumcise. 
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CjmcjU-jeaft/téú,  circumcised. 

DjnDcjU-teoiy^ab,  circumcision ; 
also  to  circumcise. 

Cjmc)lléea;rjta,  circumcised. 

C;mc)oU,  or  tjmpcjoll,  a  circuit 
or  compass;  also  about,  round 
about 

C;mc;oU<ib,  a  surrounding  or  en- 
vironing ;  also  ambition. 

C;mc;oUa)m,  to  encmnpass  or  sur- 
round; tjTDcjolltúJOjs  ye  shall 
encompass. 

CjmcpUta,  surrounded  or  emri- 
roned. 

C;mbjKe,  a  lessening  or  abatement; 
also  ruin  or  destruction. 

C;me,  pride ;  also  dignity,  estima- 
tion. This  is  the  root  of  the 
Latin  compound  word  estmo, 
estimatioymnch  root  is  also  pre- 
served in  the  Grreek  rtpuh  ho- 
nour. 

Cjnoe,  heat,  warmth. 

C;me,  fear,  dread ;  Lat.  tíméir. 
This  word  trjme  makes  two  syl- 
lables, as  if  written  t:;-me. 

C;me<xc,  hot,  warm. 

CJmedl,  or  tjmjol,  darkness ;  also 
a  glimmering  or  shady  light; 
ex.  bo  cjm  tr^eol  be^,  I  see  a 
litde  glimmer  or  shade  of  li^t. 

Cjmeolac,  or  t;m;olac,  dark,  ob- 
scure ;  Arm.  tevcU,  darL 

C;me<x^ab,  to  celebrate  or  solem-* 
nize;  ^o  rjmofwa  fooj^  <ui 
Óomnajcc  0  t^fb^fxt^  oui 
tf^ifiajnn  to  p^ipnc  m^^nbe 
b)á  luajn,  me  festivitv  of  Sun- 
day was  scrfemnized  n*om  Ves- 
pers on  Saturday  imtil  Monday 
morning. — X.  B. 

CjTtitjfxCf  a  minister,  servant,  or 
agent;  t;;mt:^;tjbe  ixn  cé^fta, 
the  ministers  or  exeoutioners'  in 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

Cjmtjfie^ty  ministration,  service. 

Cp,  or  tjon,  to  melt  or  dissolve. 

CjUf  gross,  fat ;  also  soft,  tender. 

Cjn,  a  beginning. 
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C;ncf<eac<ib,  a  prey. 

CjncjófbúL,  a  march. 

Cjnoúf,  thickness^  closeness. 

C)n  J  and  tean  j<x,  a  tongue. 

Cjnje  and  tjnnc^  strange,  won- 
derful, surprising. 

CjT)  je  or  tjnne,  almost,  little  want- 
ing of;  ex.  tjDTe  niic  an  ma^- 
b<xb  me,  I  was  tumost  killed. 

Cjnjm,  to  thaw  or  dissolve. 

C)nm,  the  understanding. 

Cjni)  or  tejnn,  sick. 

C)Dn,  an  inflexion  of  the  adjective 
te<inn,  strong,  stout,  bold,  which 
is  often  prefixed  to  compound 
words,  and  forms  the  first  part 
thereof,  as  tjnn-e^pjac. 

Cjnne,  the  letter  C  according  to 
O'Flaherty. 

Cjnnoúff  or  cjnnjoy,  a  disease,  or 
sickness ;  x:jnneúr  air,  the  gout ; 
tjnne^f  mo/t,  tne  faUing  sick- 
ness. 

C;nnearnac,  stout,  strong  of  body ; 
literally,  tough- ribbed. 

Cjnn/t;oii),  a  finishing  or  conclu- 
sion. 

CjiinfCfi^f  a  portion  or  dower ;  jÁ 
bj  Rebecca-  <xn  ceab  beoin  cud;;! 
t;nnyxifia  y*<JLn  bomon,  Rebecca 
was  the  first  woman  Uving  that 
'  was  portioned  or  dowered. — 
L.B. 

Cjnflteac,  lightning. 

Cjnnteújal,  corruption. 

Cjnnteiu),  a  hearth. 

be,  a  burning  ague;    l<x;^/i<ic 
•    r;/)nt;2;e,  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Cjnp^eabdl,  instruction,  j  udicious- 


C^nr,  a  ton  weight 

C;nteannay,  ^  great  haste,  expe- 
dition ;  bo  tj jeact  Cfie  tjnt^n- 
n;;r,  to  come  in  posthaste. 

Cjoh^p^  and  t:job;túb,  a  well;  6 
é)Ob;i<x;b,  firom  the  fountains. 

Cjobfi<xbii;ta;nn,  the  Irish  name 
of  the  town  called  Tipperary, 
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literally  signifying  the  well  of 
the  country,  or  territory  called 

Cjocpajb-pab,  they  shall  come; 
tjocpif  fey  he  shall  come, 

Cjoc,  a  bag,  or  budget 

Cjobal,  a  title,  epitaph,  or  monu- 
ment; t:;obu;l  ^léobacA,  flat-i 
tering  tides. 

C;obl<xcab,  a  gift  or  present 

C;oblaca:;mi  to  present  or  bestow; 
bo  t;obla}c  fé  bajt,  he  hath 
given  thee. 

Cjobla;cte<xc,  bountiM. 

C;ob/)iXCOLb  and  trjobnoccil,  a  pre- 
sent or  oflfering,  a  favour. 

CjobJiocajm,  to  dediotte,  to  offer 
up,  or  deliver;  bo  éjobnajc  bo 
ób;a  a  co/ip  aja^r  a  <inam,  he 
ofiered  up  his  soul  and  body  to 
God. 

CjojiX^,  a  tiger. 

C jonhxlta^,  victuals,  eatables. 

CjomoiUajm,  to  eat;  ex.  roajre 
baojne  n;  tjomaUoc,  esds  ho^ 
ndnum  non  vescebatur. — ^Brog. 
Vit  Brig. 

Cjomiinaim,  to  drive  or  turn  away, 
to  push  or  thrust  off*;  t)Om&jo 
ii;/t,  fall  upon  him;  bo  tjotoíiij^ 
netxbaft  ^ab,  they  chased  tíiem. 

C;om<i/t;úb,  a  collection. 

Cjoma.ft5<x;n),  to  collect,  or  gather 
together. 

Cjoroújxnci),  a  command. 

C;oma/tnajm,  to  order  or  ccmi- 
mand. 

Cjomc<X);te,  pity,  mercy. 

C;omc^oJbe<Lc,  tender-hearted. 

Cjomjajfie,  a  request 

Cjomjúj/tjm,  to  ask  or  require- 

Cjomnu  and  tjomn^i,  a  will  or 
te^ament;  an  tTOmna  ouab»  the 
New  Testament;  on  ;rean  t:j- 
omna,  the  Old  Testamait;  abo 
a  covenant 

Cjomna^n),  to  make  a  will;  also  to 
swear. 

C;ompii/},a  timbre),  taber^pr  drum; 
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pe  r;ompSLna;6,withtaber8;  Lat 
tympanus. 

C;omp<inúc  and  tjotfiphnajhQ,  a 
harper,  a^  minstrel ;  mac  <U) 
t:;ompiinu;be  ^uf  m  teab,  the 
harper's  son  to  his  harp,  a  kind 
of  proverb. 

Cjomyajpm,  to  collect,  or  bring 
together. 

Cjomyii  jab,  collection. 

Cjomujn,  bo  é;oma;n  fé  a  rpjoftab 
jru^fy  he  gave  up  the  ^ost;  ba 
epmu^nt  ):é;n,  cursing  himself. 

C;onab,  a  melting  or  dissolving. 

C^onca/t,  attendance. 

Cpnc^jfPy  the  sight 

Cjonco^,  instruction. 

C^OHftam,  attendance. 

Cjon/j^cnab  and  tjonn^nam,  a 
beginning;  also  a  device,  a  pro- 
ject, or  ])urpose ;  also^  a  plotting 
or  conspiracy ;  bjiOc-tjonfcncm 
and  b;ioc-C)Ony^a)n,  a  bad  be- 
ginning, or  setting  forth. 

Cjonn/-cn<xjm,  to  begin ;  bo  é;onn- 
y^naba/t  oi  tta^tu^,  they  began 
their  journey ;  bo  t;onnpii)ab<x/t 
olc,  tfiey  devised  evil ;  mafi  bo 
ijonnrcújn  me,  as  I  have  pur- 
posed. 

Zjonfcufii  or  tjony^ajn,  a  begin- 
ning. 

Cpnnirj^a,  a  reward,  a  portion, 
or  dowry. 

Cjonnuft,  a  slumber  or  nap ;  tjon- 
ouji  coblata,  a  nap  of  sleep. 

C;0ii6l,  a  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly; ;rl5aj  bo  ijoncl,  to  raise 
an  army ;  tjonol  mo/i  boojne,  a 
great  assembly  of  people;  hence 
com-t^onot,  a  congregation,  or 
convention. 

CjonoliXjm^  to  convene,  to  assem- 
ble ;  bo  é;onotab<XK  a  jcjonn  a 
.     cé;le,  they  assembled  together. 

^J0nfú,mmy  to  assemble  or  gather 
together;  cpnyi^ab,  id^. 

Cjonfún^i>,  a  dropping,  or  flowing 

-  down. 
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CjonjTMdjm,  to  drop,  or  distil. 

Cjonjncdntac,  adventurous,  dili- 
gent, industrious;  jo  /tajK  an 
tojSwoc  tjon;^ant:ac,  that  the 
young  man  was  industrious. 

C;on;rc;ta, a  buying  or  purchasing; 
also  a  reward,  a  stipend. 

Cjony^jobal,  a  managing  or  pro- 
jecting; also  industiy. 

Cjonton^f,  haste,  speed,  expe- 
dition. 

Cjona;  J,  frequenting,  or  dwelling 
from  time  to  time  in  a  place ; 
hence  the  compound  c6m-é;o- 
"^ít^  (corrupte  comnujjje,)  a 
constant  dwelling. 

Cjonift,  a  tenon ;  moj/ttjy*  a;ay 
tjonufij  a  mortise  and  a  tenon. 

C)Or)úfy  a  tanner's  yard,  or  tan- 
house. 

Cjopal,  a  water-spider. 

Cjo/tam,  threshing. 

C;o;i3inac,  a  tyrant;  Lat  tyran- 
nm.  This  word  is  formed  upon 
the  Latin  word  tyranntis  in  its 
present  acceptation,  being  intro- 
duced into  tne  Irish  language  by 
those  who  probably  did  not  con- 
sider that  that  Latin  word  was 
formed  upon  the  Celtic  word 
tja/tna;  vid.  t:;a;ina;  and  tjj- 
eaftna,  suprcu 

CjO;tiu)act,  tyranny. 

CjO/tpocfia)c,  a  reward. 

C;o/imac,  drought 

C;Oftma; jjm,  to  dry  up,,  to  make 
diy  \  no  jo  trj/imaj  jeab  na  hajf^ 
Tcaba  piay  on  ttalam,  until 
uie  waters  were  dried  up  from 
off  the  earth. 

CjO;t;tca,  the  plur.  of  tj/t,  coun- 
tries. 

CjO/t/itoc,  a  countryman,  of  the 
same  country ;  also  a  patriot 

Cjotal,  a  title;  vid.  r;OT>al,  Lat 
titulvs. 

Cptan,  the  sun;  Lat  titon;  vid. 
tetjn. 

Cjpeab,  a  regulating,  or  disposing 
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of  thines  in  order. 
CJft,  and  gCTiit.  t^fte,  land,  coun- 
try, a  region;  Lat.  terra,  Wei. 

and  Com.  tír,  Higp.  iicrra,  Gall. 

terre,  and  Turcice,  ier. 
Cj/t-BeOL/itd,  proper  and  peculiar 

to  one's  home  or  country. 
CJfie)BeoLftc<x;be,  a  geographer. 
C;^;m,  dry. 
C;;it:e<x;^,   demesnes,  a  manmon- 

house. 
C)a^,  thick;  also  latter,  last;  ex. 

tjuj  fliXjiy  the  last  king. 
Cjabj\u)h,  a  well  or  cistern ;  tnd, 

C;uBfiab,  to  give,  to  deliver  up; 
via.  t<xBft<x;m  ;  n;  tjuBfid  cu, 
•thou  shalt  not  deliver  up;  bá 
t:t;ub/ta  cu  ixxm,  which  thou 
shalt  ^ve  me. 

C;acpu;b  and  t:;ucpu)  jtea^t,  to  be 
mentioned,  to  be  come,  to  hap- 
pen; n;  tjucp/J^eoL^,  it  shall 
not  be  come;  n;  cjucpaJjeiXft 
éo;im,  there  will  be  no  mention 
made  of  me. 

Cjoj,  thick ;  cdoj  5Mt<xjB  cju  ja, 
under  the  thick  boughs;  oittrjuj 
na  Bj:ó;t<x6jy^<xc,  in  the  thick- 
ets of  the  forest.  Is.  9.  18; 
Wei.  teu. 

C)u^,  the  last ;  also  the  end. 

CjUTú  and  tr;aj<X/-,  thickness. 

C)aT-mu;Uean,  a  tucking-mill. 

Cju^uiab,  a  condensing,  or  a  mak- 
ing tliick. 

Oacb,  pleasure,  delight 

Ctacb,  a  fair  or  market 

Clacb,  a  garment,  or  vesture. 

Cl<xcb-<X)ftm,  a  market-place. 

Clúcbab,  a  burying. 

Clacboijjjn),  to  inter  or  bury, 

Cl<xcbam,  to  colour. 

Clúcb-BójiXb,  a  quicksand,  a  quag- 
mire. 

dacb-bd;le,  a  market-town. 

Clúcb-Bót,  a  booth,  or  tait  in  a 
fair. 

Clacb-comt/tomSin,  an  instrument 
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to  make  floors  smooth. 

Cl<xcb-co^^S5<xb,  an  earthqudLe. 

Clacb-cum<i;ij<3Lb,  the  same. 

Cldcbra,  as  tjne  tlixcbyd,  a  fire 
kindled  for  the  summoning  all 
the  Druids  to  meet  on  the  first 
of  November  to  sacrifice  to  their 
Gods;  they  burned  all  the  sa- 
crifice in  that  fire,  nor  was  there 
any  other  fire  to  be  kindled  that 
night  in  Ireland. — Ftd.  K.  in 
Cuawl  Cedct:ma.ft,  where  more 
of  their  ancient  customs  before 
Christianity  may  be  found. 

Cl<xcb3;t<xBab  and  cloccjjioiJBe- 
<xct,  geography. 

Cl<xcbmu;t,  pleasant ;  also  smooth. 

Cl<xctJ,  a  veil  or  garment 

Clúcc,  colour. 

Clacc,  the  earth. 

Clactmac,  fumitory. 

Cla;cb-Be;^,  geography. 

Cla;cb-;rajB,  a  strawberry* 

Cl<x;ct-;rej^,  the  same. 

Clá;é,  weaÍL-spirited,  timorous. 

Clay  and  tldy-ac,  a  fidr. 

Cláf,  or  tluf^  cattle  ;  íijftné;y, 
fjppf,  and  c;u>b,  are  oi  the  same 
si^ification. 

Clacújm  and  tldta;  jjm,  to  reduce, 
to  weaken  ;  Gr.  OXacn,  etidoy 
frcmso. 

Ci;,  colour. 

Clu  and  trlú^,  a  pair  of  fire-tongs. 

rXafy  a  lie,  or  untruth. 

Clá)<*a;^<xcb,  dissimulation. 

Cnu,  and  genit  tntréa, fire;  po/t 
tniúé,  upon  the  fire. 

Cnííb  and  tnoe,  envy;  also  indig- 
nation ;  also  expectation ;  bo  6; 
fé  <i5  tnSc  leac,  he  expected 
you ;  also  he  depended  on  you. 

Cnúéac,  envious,  jealous;  also  a 
rival. 

Cnútajin,  to  envy ;  tnitu;  jeobaft, 
they  envied. 

Cnút5)ft,  a  jealous  lover. 

Co,  dumb,  mute ;  also  silence ;  ex. 
ay  fea/t^i  to  nil  lab/ta,  nbonce 
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is  better  than  talkativeness. 

C5,  a  tongue. 

Coumaliicby  silence. 

Cotxxc^  sudden,  surprising. 

Cob^jiy  a  well;  iij  <xn  ttoba/t, 
at  the  well;  tob<x;t  béa;t,  a  foun- 
tain of  tears;  genit.  cjobftú^  from 
boboi/i,  water^  or  bú/t,  idem; 
Gr.  vSci>(>. 

Coboc,  to  wrest ;  n)  mo  labco/toiy 
tú  Ú  ccu;;r  bo  cloLOnab  le  mo- 
;tiu}  bo  éoBtXc  bfie;te<xm;)<x;;r-, 
neither  shalt  tliou  speak  in  a 
cause  to  decline  after  many  for 
resting  judgment 

CobéiX  and  toba»  chosen,  elect; 
Heb.  niOy  signifies  good;  Lat 
bonus.  This  word  is  commonly 
written  tojta. 

CocoLb,  or  tacab,  prosperity. 

Coca,  love ;  also  loving. 

Cocú,  choice. 

Coc<i)lt,  digging;  also  a  mine  or 
quarry. 

Cocoiltú,  dug,  digged. 

Cocamlajb  f^ixct  lánamno  ú.caf 
bá  fjc^h  fie  moLc  m;le<xb,  forty- 
seven  married  couple  marched 
along  with  the  son  of  Milesius. 

CocAfi,  a  causeway,  a  pavement 

Cocoi;!,  a  crowd  or  multitude,  a 
great  quantity ;  tocdft  mdjieir^y 
a  great  shocd  of  fish. —  Fid. 
J^hem.  Annal. 

Cocú/t,  a  dowry. 

Coc<L;t<ij;^,  the  wmdmg  of  thread 
on  a  bottom  of  yam,  &c 

Coc^fX'O^jfjm,  to  Wind  up. 

CociX;ia;rt<i,  wound  up. 

Cocb,  a  fit  or  trance;  tocb  jtt;l,  a 
fit  of  crying  or  weeping. 

Cocb,  a  bed-tick. 

Cocb,  silence. 

Cocbac  and  tocbamajl,  quiet,  still, 
silent 

Cocbajn),  to  be  silent;  bo  tocba- 
búff,  they  ceased  speaking,  ar 
were  silent 

Cocéjm»  a  slow  step  or  pace. 
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Cocla;m,  or  troctajm,  to  dig,  to 
rooti  to  rase  out;  bo  tocujl  fé 
u.mac  ;ab^  he  rooted  them  out; 
to;céoltt;b  tá,  thou  shalt  dig; 
toc<xltrOLO;  loj,  ye  dig  a  pit; 
toclajb  JO  najje  <i  bjocbcifi, 
raze  it  to  the  foundation. 

Coc/tCL,  a  gift  or  present. 

Coctr,  a  piece,  or  fragment 

CoctuiD,  to  silence. 

Coctú,  chosen,  pro  cojta. 

Cocujl,  ja;t  tocujl  me,  that  1 
digged ;  tnd.  tocla^m. 

Cocuy,  or  tixéúf,  the  cutaneous 
disorder  called  the  itch;  also 
any  itching. 

CocomloLb,  a  stepping  or  striding. 

Cobay*,  silence. 

CobejtJiari),  punishment 

Cobocajbe,  the  time  to  come,  or 
future  time. 

Co^^fy  the  topaz  stone. 

Coj<x;be,  chosen,  choice,  select; 
me^e  t^tom  Oft^toi  o  pjon  to- 
X<x;be,  they  were  very  drunít 
from  choice  wine. — X.  B. 

CSjbá;!,  a  taking;  also  a  shewing, 
or  demonstratmg. 

Cojboijm,  to  take,  to  raise  or  lift 
up;  bo  toj ye  01  r^jXefuiXfy 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes;  tojxéo- 
bujb  fé  fu^r  bo  ceonn,  he  snail 
lift  up  thy  head ;  also  to  carry 
or  take  away. 

Cojtx,  a  choice;  toja  bu;oc,  a 
good  man. 

Coiajftm,  a  summons  or  citation 
of  one  or  more  to  appear;^  ex. 
bo  cuj/i  tojajfim  jXfi  cu;iaba;b 
Connact  jo  C/tuacu;n,  he  sum- 
moned the  champions  of  Con- 
naught  to  Cruachan. 

CoT<X)^m,  a  prayer  or  intercession; 
also  a  petition  or  request 

Cojam,  to  choose;  toj  oimúc 
bu;nn  boojne,  choose  us  out 
men ;  bo  tOT  fey  he  hath  chosen ; 
toipa  me,  I  will  choose.  This 
verb  is  always  pronounced  to- 
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bd)»)  aild  tó6,  and  more  pro- 
perly written  so,  as  the  Hebrews 
have  a)D,  bonusy  plur.  taoilD, 
agreeing  perfectly  with  our  toba, 
or  toKta. 

Cot- jut,  consent,  voice,  suflrage. 

Cojca,  chosen,  elect.  More  pro- 
perly written  and  pronounced 
toBa,  or  cobta ;  Heb.  nÍD,  bo- 
nu8. 

Coja;l,  a  destruction,  overthrow- 
ing, or  laying  waste;  tojujl  na 
Cftao;,  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Coj/ta,  a  choice ;  bo  /téj/t  toj/ia 
ii  c;iO;be,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  heart 

C<%fiajm,  to  please  with,  or  desire; 
no  JO  ttoj;t<x  fé  féjn,  till  he 
please ;  also  to  choose ;  bo  éo- 
jftdbiXfi,  they  chose ;  also  to  de- 
sign or  intend ;  uoc  toj  jeo/iu;r, 
that  intendeth. 

Cojta,  heaved,  or  lifted  up. 

Coj,  or  cao;,  a  bearing,  a  birth. 

Cojbejm,  a  reproach,  a  stain  or 
blemish;  oi  Ojj  50/7  t:o;bé;m,  O 
immaculate  Virgin  (Mary.) 

Cojbéjmeúc,  stained,  polluted ; 
also  reproachful. 

Co;b;tjm,  to  appear;  bo  tojbneab 
újn  jeoil,  an  angel  appeared. 

Cojce,  wealth,  worldly  substance. 

Co;ce,  an  opprobrious  name  given 
to  a  young  woman  of  bad  be- 
haviour. 

Cojce<xc  and  to;ce<xm<x;l,  rich, 
wealthy. 

Co;c,  land  or  ground,  a  district  or 
territory. 

Co;c,  a  natural  right  or  property; 
to;c  bujc  belt  oib  /tjr,^  you  have 
a  natural  right  to  be  lung. 

Cojccixl,  a  journey. 

Co;ceúm<ic,  gradually,  step  by 
step. 

Cojceb,  an  arrest;  also  confisca- 
tion. 

Cojcebte,  confiscated. 
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Co;cjol,  victory. 

Co;c;m,  a  going,  or  departing. 

Cojc^oy'bixl,  and  commonly  said 
tofb^ly  arrogancy,  presumption. 

CojcjcfMl^c,  or  toy^KiUc,  pre- 
suming, self-opinionated ;  it  is 
sometimes  taken  in  good  part; 
as  rluoij  to;cjo^jol<xc,  a  de- 
lightful army. 

CojcneiXb,  a  fast 

Co;be<Xftnam,  punishment 

Co;bl)  J,  a  flame,  or  blazing  fire. 

Co;f  Ijun,  heat,  warmth. 

Co;pljun<xc,  hot,  scalding. 

Co) J,  a  house ;  vid.  tjj. 

Cojjea/tnam,  punishment,  suffer- 
ing. 

Cojl,  the  will  or  desire ;  beontojl 
ixmiijn,  with  one  accord;  Gr. 

Co;le<ic  and  tojle^mujl,  willing, 
voluntary. 

Co)le<xii)lact  and  to;lea;r,  willing- 
ness. 

Co)l-p;bmn; j;m,  to  enjoy. 

Cojl;  j)m,  to  be  willing. 

Co;lJjte,^  willing. 

Co;l;ú  jab,  a  wilfingness,  or  a  being 
willing. 

CojUe,  a  hollow  or  cavity. 

CojUJn,  diminut  of  toll,  a  little 
hole. 

Cojljftel,  obstinate. 

Co;lte<xc,  voluntary. 

Co)lte<xcb  and  tojlteamlact,  wil- 
lingness. 

CojlteODOc,  willing,  voluntary. 

Cojmbj J,  a  tincture. 

Co;mt:fte<Ljfta;ni),  to  answer. 

Co;ri)l;m,  to  eat 

Co;ii)yeoic,  a  farm. 

Cojn,  genit.  of  ton,  the  breech. 

CojT),  me  tone  or  accent ;  Lat  to- 
nus, and  Gr.  rovoc» 

Corneal,  a  trance;  also  astonish- 
ment. 

Co;ne<xm,  a  salmon. 

Có;ne<xiT),  a  monument 

Co;n)úb,  a  coming,  or  going. 
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Co;m)eaii),  death. 

C6;n/)le<x/-<i;3te6;fi,  a  currier,  a 
tanner. 

Có;nte  l;n,  a  n)indle  of  thread ; 
also  a  surgeoirs  tent 

C6;/t,  a  churchyard;  focaitdjfi,  an 
old  burying-place. 

Cojfi,  of  or  belonging  to  a  church. 

Cd)n,  a  pursuit,  or  diligent  search 
after  a  person  or  thing ;  ^n  t6;/i, 
the  pursuers ;  <i  t<x  an  to;/t  oim 
b;a;j,  I  am  closely  pursued. 

Coj/teact,  pursuit;  a  ttoj/teact, 
in  pursuit. 

Co;;i.be<Llbac,  Turlogh,  a  man's 
name,  i.  e.  one  whose  features  or 
countenance  resemble  that  of  the 
Celtic  or  German  god  7%or,  or 
Jupiter;  whence  me  Germans 
and  English  say  Thorsday  or 
Thursday y  for  Dies  Jovis,  and 
the  Irish  ó;áL-tO;iba;n,  and  vtd- 

.   go  Óea(t-b<xO)n. 

Cojftbeúfiéa,  delivered,  given  up. 

CoifiBe^ftt  and  to;;tBea;tt:a/-,  a 
aeliverins,  tradition;  also  a  dose. 

.Co;fiB;/tt,  delivered. 

Vo)f\hj\eúi>,  idem  quod  to^jiKejfit. 

Co]fOifi)m,  to  give,  to  deliver,  to 
yield  or  surrender;  also  to  as- 
sign or  appoint;  bo  iojfxhjfi  fé, 

.    he  hath  oelivered. 

Co);tc;meúc,  benumbed. 

Co;^c;meoLcb,  stupidity. 

Co;;icjm;m,  to  bumen,  to  benumb. 

Coj;ic;or,  a  conception,  or  foetus. 

Cojjteam,  an  elegy. 

Cojyteom,  from  oj^ieam,  a  plough- 
man ;  jreuc  tjacpijh  na  laéée, 
j)<i  mbe<x;ipu;b  M  co^rteam  újfi 
<xn  mb5<U70ijTe,  behold  the  days 
will  come,  mat  the  ploughman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper;  rec- 
tins  ajfteam,  Lat  arator. 

Co)ftéjmnj jjm,  to  walk  statelv. 

C8;rt)j)m,  to  pursue,  to  follow 
closely. 

Cojfij'gce,  pursued,  chased. 

Cojjijor^  and  tajn^Of^y  a  saw-;  le 
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tojftjoy^ajb,  with  saws. 

Cojumc^f^  and  toiiimjojr;,  a  hin- 
drance, an  impediment,  an  op- 
position. 

Co;ftme<x^<x;m,  to  prohibit,  to  op- 
pose or  restrain ;  to;ftm;^e<xm 
;<xb,  let  us  forbid  them;  tOj/i- 
TDJfZ  j<xb,  do  you  hinder  them ; 
c;a  io)j\tojf^f)Of  e,  who  shall 
restrain  him. 

Cojj\mjfgcey  prohibited,  restrain- 
ed. 

C6j^n,  a  great  noise ;  hence  co;;i- 
neac. 

Co;;tne<xc,thimder;  t:6;Kn;j,thun- 
derings;  toj^Jje,  oi  thunder. 

C6;finj5)m  and  tojrinjm,  to  thun- 
der, to  make  a  loud  noise,  to 
shout ;  bo  toj/tnjj  fé,  he  shout- 
ed. 

C6;;t;tceajab  and  tojft^jujtxb,  a 
getting  with  child. 

Cd)jijxcmm,  to  impregnate,  or  get 
with  cnild;  bo  t:o;/t;tceab  j, 
she  conceived. 

Có)j\ficjOf,  fruit;  ajuy  hj^jh  a 
toj^ficjoy  jona  n<x;tfte<xcée)nn- 
*yS^  e)te<xllu;j,  and  her  fruit 
snail  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent ; 
also  a  conception. 

Cojfi;ijomc;i<im,  to  carry  over. 

Có]jife  and  v6)fxfj^  a  lamp  or 
torch. 

CO);i^e<xc,  tired,  fatigued;  also 
heavy,  sad. 

Cojftt,  the  quantity  of  a  thing,  as 
how  much,  or  how  big ;  also  the 
bulk ;  njl  tojjic  <U)n,  it  has  no 
bulk. 

Cojftceoin,  useful,  serviceable. 

Cojfxie^miXjly  fniitfiil,  plentiful ; 
^f  oin  m<xc<x)fte  co^ftccixmajl, 
out  of  the  plentiful  field. 

Co;^te<xmlacr,fruitftilneas,  plenty. 

Co^fttjn,  a  thin  cake;  vid.  tojxz; 
(jrall.  tartine. 

Cojjicj/;,  a  tortoise. 

CO}/X)be,  the  will,  or  desire. 

Co)^,  a  journey  or  expedition ; 
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bIbo  business;  also  a  circum- 
stance; plur.  to^a  and  tor- 
j<JLjB;  co^rjijLjB  na  cújfe^  me 
circumstances  of  the  afiair  or 
cause ;  újr  bocc  mo  tojfr  oi^je, 
my  state  is  miserable  with  him. 

Cojrj,  a  wholesome  lecture,  ad- 
vice, or  admonition. 

Co;;^-béob<i,  expeditious,  swift  in 
performing  a  journey. 

Cojt,  smoke,  vapour. 

Co;t,  a  piece  or  fragment 

Cojt,  whole,  entire ;  Lat.  tottis. 

Cd)t€Áfí,  a  confla^tion,  a  burning 
of  a  house  or  effects. 

Co;ce<im<x;l,  smoky. 

Co;éj7oBajft,  a  whore,  prostitute. 

Co;t-leann3in,  a  concubine. 

Cojtreú/t^,  a  filly,  or  young 
colt. 

Cojtjm,  to  perfume,  to  smoke. 

CojC/imrt),  to  bum  or  scorch. 

Col,  a  cnurchyard. 

Cola,  a  church  oflScer ;  tola  áftb- 
B/tecLcan. — Ftd.  Chron.  Scot 
ad  an.  765. 

Cola,  superfluity. 

Colab,  destruction. 

Cola;6,  a  multitude. 

Cola;m,  to  pierce  through,  to  pe- 
netrate ;  bo  tolab  an  laoc  jx]f 
a  nja,  the  hero  was  pierced 
through  with  the  spear;  vid. 
collam. 

Cole,  a  hole,  or  crevice. 

Cole,  a  wave ;  plur.  tolcajB ;  tulc, 
idem. 

Col  J,  a  bed. 

Colxba,  proud,  haughty ;  also  war- 
Coll,  vtdg.  poll,  a  hole,  the  anus. 

Coll,  hollow ;  le  y^;t;oca;B  tolla, 
with  hollow  streaks. 

Coll,  ahead. 

Collacb,  a  hollow,  crevice,  or  ca- 
vity. 

CollaiT),  to  make  a  hole,  to  bore  or 
penetrate ;  ma  tolljray*  ye,  if  he 
shall .  bore ;  bo  toUamait  fte 
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fc.)p>jh  Jab,  we  pierced  Aem 
widi  arrows. 

Colltac,  piercing;  LeBjatron  <in 
naca;;t  n;me  éolléac,  eaboj? 
LeBjacan  an  natajft  njme  cam. 
Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent, 
even  Leviathan,  that  crooked 
serpent — Is.  27. 1. 

Colceanay,  willin^ess. 

Com,  a^  bush,  or  thicket. 

Coma;bm,  quasi  tonn  ma;bm,  any 
rupture  of  water,  as  of  a  new  ri- 
vulet or  lake;  toma^bm  Loco, 
Léjn  /to  cloy,  the  gushing  or 
sudden  springing  of  Lough  Lemie 
was  heard. 

Coma;lt:,  to  eat;  from  to;ml)m  ; 
aj  comajit:  a  p/iojnne,  eating 
his  meal. 

C5ma;y;m,  to  guess,  to  unriddle ; 
also  to  weigh  or  measure;  ne 
mo  to)meoyca/ra;f^;ob,  neither 
shall  silver  be  weired ;  bo  tó^ 
ma;y  me,  I  measured ;  tSjmeo- 
j<|a;b,  they  shall  measure. 

Comajyjujab,  mensuration. 

Coma;team,threatening,  or  threats. 

Comay,  measure. 

Comay-ylat:,  a  measure-yard,  and 
ylat-tomay,  a  yard-measure. 

Com;ta,  protection. 

oom/tajbe,  a  patron,  or  protec- 
tor. 

Comuftay*,  silence. 

Cdvnufy  a  riddle,  or  paradox. 

Comlact,  thick  milk,  or  curds. 

Comtac,  one  that  threatens,  a 
swaggering  fellow. 

Con,  me  breech;  genit.  tona  and 
to;n ;  Gr.  vorov. 

Cona,  a  tune. 

Conac,  a  shirt,  a  covering,  a  gar- 
ment; bo  ftiijn;^  an  tonac  pj- 
Vxjt  tfié  c/tanncuft,  amail  aSau-' 
h^jjxt  Cojn,  Pilate  cot  the  shirt 
by  casting  lots,  as  John  said.-^ 
L.B. 

Conclobac,  a  turncoat 

Conn,  or  tonb,  Lat.  tmda,  a  wave 
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or  bniow ;  plur.  tonnta. 

Conn^  a  strengthening. 

Conn,  a  hide,  skin,  or  pelt.    . 

Conn,  quick. 

Conna,  a  tub,  a  ton. 

Conndc,  waved,  undulated. 

Connac,  glittering;  mafi  lojnnjfi 
t>o  joi^  tonna;  J,  as  the  light  of 
thy  flittering  spear. 

Connac,  a  mouna,  or  rampier. 

Connab,  poisoned  water. 

Connd^m,  to  Itiise  in  waves;  also 

to  dip  in  water;  vulg.  toma;m. 
'  Connúbej^t,  a  tunning  dish. 

Councuft^Cy  a  turn-coat. 

Conn ja;l  un  u;rje,  the  waves  of 
the  water.— 2wA^,  8.  24. 

Connoj,  a  duck  or  drake,  any 
aquatic  palmiped. 

Contra,  waved;  mA/t  o;:;tájl  tonta, 
as  a  wave-offering. 

Copnay-CiX,  a  ball,  a  bottom,  as  of 
yam. 

Co^,  a  tower;  Lat.  turns;  tO;t 
|^6am-;tiiab,  Nimrod's  tower; 
to/t  conutnT,  an  island  in  Tir 
Connel,  Flm. ;?.  170 ;  to^  cle;- 
tedc,  a  crest  or  tuft  of  feathers. 

Co;t,  a  bush  or  shrub. 

Co;t  and  cOfta/^,  weariness,  fati^e. 

Co/i,  a  sovereign  or  lord;  from 

,  TW,  a  German  god,  to  whom 
the  Germans  dedicated  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  by  them  called 
Thoesday :  Anglo-Sax.  Thurs- 
day; Ir.  OiSi-co^bajn. 

Co^tab,  regara;  also  fruit,  profit; 
plur.  tóft/tta;  n;  tujabafi  na 
b<io;ne  tO;t(Xb  d;ft,  the  men  set 
no  stress  or  regard  on  him,  or 
would  not  so  much  as  answer  him. 

Cortoijbedc  and  tO;t;tc<jLc,  fhiitftil, 
lertile. 

Co;t<x;bée<xc,  flexible,  pliant 

Co;t<jL;n,  a  sort  of  vermin  that  de- 
stroy seed  com. 

Co^dn,  a  sound,  or  great  noise; 
bo  co^/ta;^  <xn  tdldm  le  to/KXn 
a  tttfjtme,  the  earth  shook  at  the 
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noise  of  their  fall ;  Wei.  taran; 
also  thunder;  ex.  to^on  dcu/* 
yairnen,  thunder  and  lightning* 
— Fid.  Tighern.  AnmL  and 
Chron.  Scot, 

Co^c,  or  tu/ic,  a  hog  or  swine ;  bo» 
BJdtdb  d  ttOftc,  to  fatten  their 
hogs;  tO/tc  dUtrd,  a  wild  boar; 
Wei.  turch.  From  this  Celtic 
word  is  derived  the  Latin  word 
tursio,  a  sea-hog  or  porpoise; 
tiXfcjr  tojxc  dUdjb  d  tfxéah,  a 
wild  boar  usually  came  to  her 
flock. 

Coftc,  the  heart;  also  the  face. 

Co/tcd/t,  killing. 

Co^cbdjU,  prcpcordia. 

Coftcdjft,  he  fell,  or  he  died;  he 
was  killed. 

Co^cd;é;;t,  a  throne. 

Coftc^djm,  to  fall  down,  to  die,  or 
perish. 

Co/tcuft,  a  ferrying,  orpassingoyer. 

Co^cmu;n,  the  neck  or  a  hog ;  Lat 
glandium, 

Co/tbdn,  an  elegy. 

Co^T,  a  killing,  or  destroying. 

Co^tld,  a  surety. 

Co/tmdc,  an  augmentation,  or  in- 
crease; also  growing  ripe  for 
bearing,  as  when  cows  are  near 
calving. 

Co/trndcdjim,  to  magnify. 

C6/tmdTdb,  an  increasing. 

Coftrndj^m,  to  increase  or  aug- 
ment. 

C5/imd;jte6;ft,  an  augmenter,  or 
improver. 

CSftmiin,  a  noise  or  sound;  toy- 
man mo/t,  a  great  noise. 

C6ftm^d)m,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
murmur,  to  tingle ;  torimánf  tt;6 
d  clu6i^d,  his  ears  shall  tingle. 

Co^mujlr,  as  toma;lt,  eating. 

Co/tndbdjm,  to  turn  with  a  lathe. 

Co/tpán,  a  crab-fish;  pro  pOfttán* 

Co/t/idc,  with  child,  pregnant 

COftftdct,  round. 

Co/t|t^ctd;m»  to  make  round. 
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Co/iftactrap,  going. 

Coftftab  and  tOft^om,  a  watch,  a 
guarding. 

Co/tftob  and  to/iftam,  a  wake, 
waking  over  a  corpse  by  night. 

C3ftft<xmu;m,  to  watch,  to  guard; 
bo  cu2i;b  bo  éóftftama  <x  tfteab, 
ii^  od  custodiendapecora  sua; 
also  to  wake  over  a  corpse; 
also  to  visit  a  holy  place  as  pil- 
grims do;  ex.  ctimbajjjb  team- 
poll  bam^  jf  an  jonab  lib  bá 
é6;i;t<xmab  5  ojl;tfteacu;B  <x;r 
jac  jonab  p6  ce<xta;;t  ájftb  niX 
Cftujnne,  build  me  a  temple  in 
that  place,  to  be  visited  by  pil- 

S'ms  from  the  four  Quarters  of 
5  globe,  Old  Parch. ;  pleáb 

tOft^ajm,  a  funeral  feast. 
Cort^ac  and  tO;t;ttam<JL;l,  fertile, 

fnutfiil. 
Co;t;téaml<xcb,  fertility. 
Cp/it  and  tojfitjny  a  cake,  or  litde 

loaf;  Wei.  torth,  and  Cor.  torh, 
X^Ojit,  by  you,  aside,  i.  e.  t^j\  tu ; 

<xj  xaB&jl  tOfit,  passing  by  you ; 

w<x  lCiji)h  bo  cSajb  iojxt,  the 

days  which  you  passed. 
CopcaoB,^  confidence. 
iCOftcixoBta,  confiding,  or  depend- 
ing upon. 
Co/ttraoBéac,  a  commissary, 
Coftcac,  fierce ;  tOftcam<jL;l,  iciem. 
Co;tu)B,  over  you,  i.  e.  ta^i  jB,  or 

CoKu;  jeacb,  pursuit,  or  pursuing, 
las.  20.  5  /  cuj;i;b  tOfiu;  je<xcb 
Ojifx<k  JO  luáé,  o;;t  heiXfifii^O] 
OfXfi^f  pursue  after  them  quickly, 
for  ye  shall  overtake  them ;  <x j 
to^ajjeacb,  pursuing. 

C5;tujj;nD,  to  pursue;  bo  to/t/tujj 
fé  j^hf^n,ne  pursued  them. 

VOfiU]T)fGy  over  us,  by  us,  i.  e.  ca/t 
;nne,  or  fjnne. 

COfiuy-cab,  to  faU,  or  be  ruined,  to 
be  killed;  to  txofxufcixjfi  fé 
ceab  b}5B,  that  six  hundred  of 
them  were  killed. — L.  B. 
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Cordc,  a  beginnmg,  a  front,    a 
foundation;  <x  ttoy-iic,   in   the 
beginning;  ú.  xxof^c  on  catra» 
in  the  front  of  the  battle;    6 
djajbeoy-ajjixn^seixtix  ;5cta;fi 
go  na; je  axajb  co;r<xjb  n<x  dim- 
te,  from  the  fore  front  of  the 
lower  gate,  to  the  fore  front  of 
the  inner  court,  Ezek.  40.  19 ; 
Cftojcjnn  tofujj,  the  foreskin; 
from  the  word  tuy*,  and  there- 
fore more  properly  written  ta- 
y<ic ;  vid.  tuf. 
Co/MLJ5)m,  to  begin ;  <x  nuajyt  bo 
cor-ujjcdba/t,  when  they  began. 
Co/^ajB;  thorns;  vid.  'óojf^xnafi. 
Coy^Sfab,  motion. 
Coyral,  arrogance;  vid.  toj-cjOf- 

bal. 
CByralac,  presumptuous,  arrogant. 
Co^ujj,^  former ;  m<X|t  on  fe<x;t- 
toip  to^u;;,  as  the  former  raia. 
Cot,  a  wave ;  also  a  sod,  or  turf. 
Coca,  the  rower's  seat  in  a  boat 
Cotc5n)u<x,  a  female  cousin-german. 
Coé,  feminine,  female. 
C/tác<xnt,  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 
C|tiicb,   a  tract  or  draft;  also  a 

treatise ;  Lat  iractatus. 
C/tácbiXj/ie,   a  historian ;    iimajl 
f  ;ab<x;t:  na  t^SicbdJitJje,  as  his- 
torians relate. 
CftiicbarT),  to  treat  of;  Lat  tracto, 

also  to  handle. 
Cftaclab,  to  loosen. 
C/tact,  strength. 

Cjtiict:,  the  strand,  bank,  or  shore 
of  a  river  or  sea ;  C/tiijj,  tbe 
same. 
CftáLct:<JL,  a  treatise,  or  discoiuiie  on 

a  subject. 
Cftab,  a  lance. 

C;t<xbSin<JLC,   quarrelsome,  conten- 
tious. 
CftáiBajle,  an  old  name  of  Duh- 

ddk  m  the  County  of  Louth. 
Cfiajftob,  a  way  by  the  sea-shore. 
C/tajb,  quick,  active. 
C|t(x;be,  first;  ú  ct/iajbe,  in  the 
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first  place. 

C;fa;t)eac,  pro  tjxope^Cy  a  war- 
rior. 

Cftá;  J,  the  sea-shore ;  properly  the 
shore  at  low  water. 

C^ajj^m,  the  ebb,  to  be  at  low 
water. 

^fiixjpz^  and  tr;ta;^j  jeúcb,  a  tra- 

C;ta;Tla;3ée8;;t,  a  spy  or  scout 
C/tajll,  a  kneading-tub,  a  trough, 

a  tray. 
CftiXjU,  a  servant,  or  dave ;  hence 

the  Saxon  thrall,  enthrall. 
C/tájUJbeact,  slavery. 

^!^^1^W^>  to  c"U  or  choose. 

C/tA;t;m,  to  ebb. 

Uftao-clujce,  tilts  and  tournaments, 

_  i.  e.  Trqfanus  ludus. 

Cftoona,  a  rail. 

C;iao/75;;i,  idle,  lazy. 

Cftoono^ocb,  leisure,  ease. 

C/tooCixm,  to  lessen  or  abate ;  bo 
t;taoba;i  n<jL  bujy-jeabd,  the  wa- 
ters were  abated. 

Cftapán,  a  bunch  or  cluster ;  cnuá- 
r^lÍf^  /7a  t:/tdpíi;n,  gaÁer  ye 
the  clusters. 

C;táy^,  50  t^iyba,  hitherto. 

Cftay^ftob,  destruction,  oppress- 
ing, or  overwhelming. 

C;ta/-j^a;m,  to  oppress  or  destroy. 

C;tap7án,  a  ledge;  pjfx  tjK^fno^- 
ou;6,  between  the  leages. 

C;t2u7,  due  time,  or  season,  soon, 
speedily;  <in  tftíié,  when,  as 
soon  as. 

C;t3ic,  prayer-time,  the  canonical 
hours;  plur.  t:;iiitann<JL ;  tfiiura 
»)<JL;bne,  matins,  or  morning  pray- 
er; hence  it  signifies  morning 
time ;  t/tiui-nona,  the  prayers  at 
noon,  or  the  ninth  hour,  which 
is  about  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
hence  it  signifies  the  evening ; 
u;m  tftíié  nona,  in  the  afternoon ; 
<u)  tfSoi  fojt),  then,  at  that 
tone* 

Cftat;idc,  otijxainjn,  a  little  stiak 
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of  grass ;  hjxjph  a  ciijB/t;  j  <xm<ijl 
ifiixiji^c  Cfxjoj),  his  bands  or 
fetters  break  like  withered  stalks* 

Cfte,  tpjy  or  tftéf,  through ;  Lat 
/>^  and/)rep/  t/te  eojld,  through 
fear;  tr/t;  na  c/iojbe,  through 
his  heart :  tfxéf  is  seldom  said 
but  when  the  particle  an  imme- 
diately follows  it;  ex.  tjiéf  on 
ba;;'-beab,  through  or  by  bap- 
tism; trie  na  fzéjt,  through 
his  shield;  tftéjrjn,  therefore, 
through  that;  C/te  ma/t,  for  that; 
Lat  qiLomam. 

C/teab,  a  tribe  or  family;  plur. 
t/teaBdjb  and  t/teabta ;  Lat 
tribus. 

CfteaKoc,  pertaining  to  a  tribe  or 
family^  or  one  of  me  same  tribe. 

C/teaBab,  a  ploughing,  or  cultiva- 
ting- 

CfteaBajm,  to  plough;  bo  t/teaB 
fé  an  maca;;te,  he  ploughed 
the  plain. 

C;tealKX;^e,  a  ploughman;  also  a 
surety. 

Cfteaban,  a  tribune. 

Cfteaba/i,  skilful,  discreet 

C/teaBlacc,  a  femily,  or  house- 
hold; also  tribulation. 

CfteaBlajm  and  c/teaBlaJjjm,  to 
trouble  or  distrust 

C/teaBta,  earing,  ploughing ;  also 
a  village,  a  homestall. 

C/teabéoc,  a  farmer  or  husband- 
man; also  one  ofthe  same  tribe; 
Wei.  xontreavaky  a  neighbour ; 
and  kiddtrevaugy  of  tbs  same 
town ;  Ir.  com-t^teaBac,  of  the 
same  tribe. 

CfteaBtajfte,  a  ploughman. 

CfieaBu/t,  a  stock,  or  kindred. 

C/teaceann,  three  heads,  three 
tops,  three  ends. 

Cfieaclab,  a  loosing. 

C/teab,  a  herd,  a  flock;  tr/téab 
jaBajft,  a  trip  of  goats. 

Cfieaban,  a  fast 

C/teabmo,  wounds. 
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Cfli^^uj'ge,  a  herdfloian ;  t:;^- 
buj^e  cao^ac,  a  sheptierd. 

C/teaj^  a  spear  or  trident;  €in 
Cféoiban  ta  a  Cfxojcjon  bo  l;o- 
j7<JLb  b;iiftnu;6  co/t/tÍLijacA  ?  no  a 
ce<U7/7  le  t^edTUjB  ej;^  ?  canst 
thou  fill  hiB  skin  with  barbed 
iroDSy  or  his  head  with  fish- 
^pears. 

C;<e<ija;m  and  tftéújbajm,  to  pe- 
netrate^ or  pierce  t&ough. 

C;ie<xliMn^  apparel;  tfteuldm  bo 
cjt),  fliy  head-cloths;  also  fijr- 
mture ;  t;teal<Xii)  cojajb,  instru- 
ments of  war. 

CftealU  a  short  space,  or  time; 
jac  /le  rftcixU,  now  and  then. 

C;«eam<x|<ib9  binding,  obligation. 

C;te<JLma;  jjm,  to  bind,  tie,  or  fasten 
unto. 

C/tetxmam,  through  him;  t/tedm- 
^OL,  through  them. 

C/tcixna,  lamentation,  wailing. 

C/teo/iab,  the  week  froip  Thursday 
before  Whitsunday  to  the  lliiurs- 
day  after. 

C;téan<JL;r,  abstinence;  vid.  t/te;- 
jeowaf. 

C/té<iiD,  strong,  stout;  le  na  tfteo.- 
7)a;b,  by  his  strong  ones,  Ps.  10. 
10;  comp.  t;té;ne. 

Cftea^tta,  art,  science. 

C/teoLfttoc,  artificial. 

Cjxe^f,  the  third ;  m  tjxe^f  jiO^nn, 
the  third  division;  <JLn  t/ieú^ 
ledBdrt,  the  third  book. 

CfiéiXf,  by,  or  through ;  Lat  per; 
vid.  tfte;  t:/té<ji;r  <jLn  maca;;te, 
tlu'ougn  Úie  plain. 

C/teay*,  a  battle  or  skirmish ;  plur. 
tfxe^f^jh ;  ba  c/toM  a  tt^iea^ 
e,  he  was  brave  in  battle. 

C/téa;f,  adversity  ;  ex.  bja  nob 
jujbeab  p/t;  jac  tji^i^f,  nac 
mob  )^^<JLt:  mo  Béol,  I  pray  to 
Ood  in  all  my  tribulations,  as 
well  as  9iy  tongue  can  speak. 

C/teapimu,  dross;  Lat  scona. 

Cneata,  plaster. 
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Cfte<ié,  or  t/teaj,  a  trident ;  tr/teoé 
^^ix;;te<]Lct:A,  a  fidiing-spear. 

CficACOn,  a  wave. 

CfteoLjbM,  the  sea,  high  water. 

Cfte<jLt(Xn,  a  foot 

C/iéotújft,  a  traitor. 

C;téatú;^e<xct,  rebellion,  treaaoo, 
treachery. 

C/teceann,  three  heads. 

Cfiéb,  a  flock,  a  herd. 

C;iebe;ne<x;r,  for  three  days;  |^a- 
Ojljireabpx  teamput  mo  cajftp, 
ixjuy-  bjurciMb  é  jdfi  t;tébei- 
Tic^f,  I  snail  dissohe  the  temple 
of  my  body,  and  raise  it  up  again 
after  three  days. — L.  B. 

Cftébe<xna;r,  or  CftejjetxjMiy*,  ab- 
stinence from  flesh. 

CftCfTjb,  blowing  a  blast 

Cfxejhfe,  or  t:/te;b;<^,  place,  rooqi, 
stead. 

Cfte;b/-e<xcb,  vicissitude,  or  chaise. 

C/ie;b,  or  c/tojb,  a  quarrel,  or 
great  scuffle ;  tjtejb  )b)|i  coman- 

idjn,  a  Quarrel  between  nei^- 
ours.  Aristophanes  makes  uae 
of  the  word  flpem?  to  signify 
rixaHy  litigare,  which  Greek 
word  his  scholiast  says  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Barbarians. — 
Vid.  Pezron,  ch.  4.  tn  A»  jifUt" 
quity  of  the  Gauls. 

Cftejbjm,  to  pierce  through,  to  pe- 
netrate; Wei.  treydy,  and  Gr. 
rpaoi,  perfero. 

CftéiXbab^  tne  same. 

Cfte;je<xl,  a  departure. 

Cftéjjeofl,  a  forsaking;  t^téjjeoo 
mo^  01  Va^  na  c;i;ce,  a  great 
evacuation  in  the  midst  of  the 
country. 

Cftéjj;m,  to  leave  or  quit,  to  fi>r- 
sake  or  abandon;  nj  ifxéjrpjlb 
fé  iú,  he  will  not  forsake  thee ; 
npji  tfiéj^  tú  Jdb,  thou  didst 
not  forsake  them. 

C|té;|ei)ina^,  abstinence  from  flesh. 

C/te;  jce,  virtuous  qualifications  or 
accon^plifhments.    It  is 
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times  written  tfiéjje;  ex.  na 
t/teije  bljjcea/t  bo  f lajc,  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  a 
prince :  this  word  want»  the  sin- 
gular number;  ifxé^iefidem. 

C;té;jte<xc  and  t/téjjceama;!, 
virtuous. 

C/té;  jjon,  a  loss ;  tpj  tfiémon  a 
pold)  by  the  loss  of  his  blood. 

C/ie;m;b,  by,  or  through. 

Cf\e)ri)jre,  a  space  of  time ;  ex.  le 
tjisjmfe  mofi,  for  a  long  space 
of  time. 

Cfté;nc^jOjr>  corrupted  from  jfté;n- 
CfijOfy  the  zodiac. 

C/ie  jne  and  tfxéjne^f,  might,  pow- 
er ;  compar.  tfiéjne. 

C;té)n-ped;t,  a  stout  man,  a  cham- 
pion. 

Cfiejn;^,  a  trench. 

C/te;^,  force,  strength,  also  strong- 
er; jf  tjie]f^e  ta  n<x  m^fjy  <xju;r 
ftuj  tu  bi/a;b,thou  art  a  stronger 
man,  and  hast  prevailed. 

Cftejyjneft,  a  treasurer,  as  of  a 
church. 

C/té;t,  weak ;  also  ignorant 

Cftejcjol,  a  champion,  or  warrior. 

C/teob;ra,  i.  e.  tft;otya,  i.  e.  t/ij 
taf^y  through  thee. 

Cfte5jb<ttn,  to  jjierce  or  bore. 

Cfte5;b,  an  ancient  name  of  Dro- 
gheda  in  the  County  of  Louth. 

C/ieo/iiXb,  a  leading,  or  directing. 

C;te6;taj  jceo;  rt,  a  guide  or  leader. 

C/ie6ftajm,  to  lead,  or  conduct,  to 

Side ;  bo  c/teo/tujb  rnjy^,  I  have 
i ;  tj\éOfiOcvify  that  may  lead ; 
t:ftéo^ocu;b  fé  fjnn,  he  will 
guide  us. 
Cfteo/téa,  led,  conducted. 
Cftepoin,  three  parts  or  pieces. 
Cpéf,  for,  because,  propter. 
C;t;,  three;  t^;  jrjc^b,  sixty;  Gr 

rp«c*  ^»  Lat  ina. 
Cftiab,    through  thy  means,  for 

thee. 
Cft;a2&;ftb;m,  to  triumph. 
Zf(j^f,  a  march,  a  progress. 
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Cftjdt,  a  purpose  or  design,  a  plot, 
a  devise ;  ona  t/^jdl,  from  his 
purpose. 

C/t;al<x;fte  and  t:ft;<il2Ln,a  traveller, 
a  wayfaring  man. 

CftJdUdni),  to  go,  to  march,  to  pro- 
ceed; bo  tfijdll  fey  hemarcned 
or  travelled ;  on  can  t;i;<xllp/y 
roe  bon  Spajnn  c^ocpajb  me  bá 
bízft  ccjonn,  whenever  I  take  my 
journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come 
to  you. 

Cftiallam,  to  imagine  or  devise,  to 
design  or  plot;  bo  S/tJj  ju^ 
tftjiill  fey  because  he  devised ; 
bo  eft  Jail  ;re  an  ajajb  an  /ijj, 
he  determined  against  the  king. 

Cftjamajn,  weary,  fatigued. 

Cft;amna,  weakness,  or  lowness  of 
spirit. 

C/tjamujn,  a  wailing,  or  bemoan- 
ing. 

C/tJan,  the  third  part ;  bit  é;t;an, 
two-thirds. 

Cftjanac,  three  by  three ;  temi. 

C/tJantrdin,  a  triangle ;  also  a  three 
cornered  bread. 

Cfijat,  a  lord  or  king. 

C/t;aé,  a  hog  or  swine. 

C/t;at,  a  wave. 

C/tjac,  a  hill  or  hillock. 

Cftjc,  TO  c^jc,  often. 

C/iJb,  mrough,  utterly ;  t/tjb  aroac, 
^together;  vid.  p;t;b. 

Cpjbéaj,  thirteen. 

C;tjbne,  by  us,  or  through  us; 
t:^)hf}ony  by  him. 

Z^^jljf^  a  bush  of  hair. 

Cnjlj;reaé,  bushy,  hairy,  crested. 

C;t;tpnj  a  small  torch. 

c^ijmedf,  three  pound  weight 

t^fjof^j  a  trench. 

CTjt joblójb,  tribulation  or  trouble ; 
t/ijobl6jb  ajuy  b05;tu;nj  a;;t 
anam  xac  %an  X)iX)n&  bo  injb 
olc,  tribulation  and  anguisK  on 
the  soul  of  every  man  who  doeth 
ill. 

Cftjoc^  and  tftjocab,  thirty;  tpy 
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óca  céab^  a  canthred  or  barony. 

C;<;oc<JL-cé<xb  <jLn  cala,  now  called 
CaliX  La;m/)e,  the  estate  of  the 
O'Ceadfas. 

C;t;ocab-cé<xb  5  cc^jfjn,  now 
called  the  barony  of  Tullow  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  estate 
of  the^  Macnamaras. 

CfiJocab-méoMnac,  now  called 
West  Barryroe  in  Carbury  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  0'Cobhtaijs;h,  or 
Cowhigs,  and  of  the  O'Fichiol- 
laigh,  or  Fields. 

C;iJ0cab-cé<xb  co;icaK-aj;rcp,  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'Bascoine,  O'Do- 
nail,  and  O'Moelchorcra. 

C/t)Oc<JLb-cé<xb-clabdc,  in  Orgialla, 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  OOac- 
Jonajj,  English,  Mac-Kennay 
originally  of  Meath,  but  in  the 
middle  ages  settled  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Fermanagh  in  Orgialla 
among  the  posterity  of  the  Col- 
las,  according  to  this  Irish  rhyme 
of  O'Dubhgain  in  his  topo^- 
phical  poem:  T?jj  iXjx  t;t;ocab 
cé<JLb  Clabac:  OOac-lonaJj  <ib 
cual<xBa;ft :  bjle  cé;U)be  c^oj; 
beac  cl]<xiMXc:  COjbeac  é  5;b 
OftjjdUac. 

Crt;oby-<x,  i.  e.  tfij  tuf^y  through 
thee. 

C/tm) j<Xft,  a  triphthong. 

Cftjomf  a,  by  me,  or  throuj^h  me. 

Cft J0n5;b,  the  Trinity ;  Wei.  ytrin- 
dod. 

Cfi)OfcX,  a  bunch  or  cluster  of 
grapes;  ^^abd/j  a  tt^jopajl 
ciio/ia  ixpuj  je  uara,  their  bunch- 
es bore  ripe  berries. 

Cftjopay*,  tripes. 

ZpLjft:,  sad,  melancholy,  tired;  boi 
tji]ft  M  laoc  on  xxufxuf  fun, 
the  champion  was  melancholy  for 
that  expedition. 

Cji]ft,  a  curse. 

Zfijacúi  a  canthred;  bojne  c<x/t 
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tft;aca,  a  stranger;.  Lat.  orf- 
vena. 

C^Ju/t,  three  persons;  tfxjufi  moc^ 
three  sons. 

Cfi]ujr,  and  diminut  tjijufcn,  a 
pair  of  trousers,  viz.  breeches 
and  stockings  in  one  gannent; 
tfijmiiify  idem, 

C/tocajfte,  mercy. 

C;toc<xj;teac,  merciftd. 

CftocliXb,  a  loosening. 

Cftobac,  quarrelsome,  riotous. 

Cftobajn,  or  t/tojiXn,  a  raven,  or 
bird  of  prey. 

C/toj,  children. 

Cftora,  miserable,  unhappy. 

CftOMjn,  sun-rising. 

Cftojtoc,  or  Cfto^TCeoc,  a  foot- 
man, a  foot-soloier ;  tjij  céub 
t/tOTtcic,  ,  three  hundred  foot 
soldiers. 

Cftojixt,  a  helmet. 

Cfto;c,  an  evil  body,  a  bad  person^ 
also  a  coward. 

C;tO;b  and  tr/tojbeab,  a  fighting  or 
quarrelling. 

C;to;b;m,  to  strive  or  contcnid,  to 
wrangle  or  quarrel;  bo  t/tojb 
fey  he  fought;   t^0jb;j,  fight 

C;tO;b  and  t^ojj,  a  foot ;  t/io; jce^ 
feet ;  tjij  ceub  tj\ojii>  a;t  p^Jb, 
three  hundred  feet  long.  This 
word  is  most  commonlv  written 
with  a  5,  as  tft0;j;  thou^  it 
should  be  rather  written  with  a 
b,  t/tojb ;  especially  as  the  Welsh 
have  troed  to  signify  a  foot  I 
am  of  opinion  that  t:;io;b  should 
properly  mean  planta  j^edis, 
though  it  is  now  used  to  signify 
the  foot,  as  the  Irish  word  cof, 
which  properly  meant  the  foot, 
being  like  the  Gr.  ttovc,  and 
Lat  pesy  is  now  used  to  signify 
the  cnuy  or  tibia,  i.  e.  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle.  The  Eng- 
lish trody  as  he  trody  has  a  close 
affinity  with  this  Irish  word  ZfOp*  • 
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Cfto)|e,  sorrow,  grief. 
CytO;3j;n,  a  brogue,  a  slipper. 
CftojT-lcixéiXD,  broad-footed. 
Cftojjceac,  a  footman;  co;;r;be, 

idern. 
Cpojj!cjn,  a  sock. 
Cfto;j;é;n,  a  dizziness. 
C;to;mcJll,  a  sanctuary. 
C/iojIrobe,  tutelary  gods. 
Cftojroe,  heaviness ;  also  morehea- 

C^)meactr,  heaviness,  weight 
Cfio;;rjeiXb,  a  fasting,  or  fast. 
^t^^lfZl^y  to  fast;  bo  tjrio;;<^ea- 

b<x^,  they  fiisted;  na  t^tojrjab, 

fasting. 
Cftoj^e,  a  threefoot  stool,  a  tri- 

pod.^ 
Cfu>;;ttl;5;m,  to  consume,  or  pine 

away. 
Cftom,    weighty,   heavy ;    coblab 

r^tom,  a  deep  sleep;  fto  t;iom, 

very  grievous ;  also  sad,  pensive ; 

Wei.  trum. 
Cftom,  protection. 
Cftom,  blame,  rebuke. 
CftOiDixm,  to  aggravate,  to  make 

heavy, to  loaoor burden. 
C;tómán,  a  great  weight 
C;tom<x;i<i,  a  client 
CftomBanojlac,  a  woman  client 
C/iomBob,  vervein  mallow;   Lat 

alcecL  ^ 
CftOmbajbe<3U},  a  tribe,  or  clan  of 

vassals. 
Cftomc<JLy<JLjft,  a  great  shower. 
C^mcúiÍHxl,  a  woman  slave. 
C;ion)-K;5j;r-eiXc,  important 
Cftomb<x,^weiehty,  grave. 
Cftomlujbe,  the  ni^t-mare. 
C;tomlu;b;m,  to  overlay ;  bo  Cftom- 

lap  f)  iXj/i,  she  overlaid  it 
C/tomm,  the  elder-tree. 
C^m-ri)iita;ft,  a  matron. 
Cftom-ojlác,  a  client^ 
C/tom)ria,  or  Crtom/tar,  a  land  or 
.    territory  in  Thomond,  which  was 

a  part  of  the  ancient  patrimonial 

estate  of  the  O'Briens  of  Aran, 
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descended  from  CajT-3lé,  the 
third  son  of  Dermod,  king  of 
Munster  an.  1120,  and  the 
youngest  brother  of  Concubuft 
O'O/ijen,  sumamed  ^Itx  Cata- 

Soc  and  SldpanjraliXc,  king  of 
funster  immeaiately  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Dermod, 
from  whose  three  sons,  viz.  Con- 
cilBiXft,  or  Conor  the  First,  COfi- 
bedlbac,  or  Turlogh  the  Second, 
and  C<x;bj,  or  Thady,  sumamed 
Xlé,  i.  e.  fair  J  descended  all 
those  of  the  name  O'Brien, 
which  were  of  the  posterity  of 
C<x;bT,  or  Thady,  the  eldest 
son  or  the  great  monarch  Brien 
Boiroimhe.  The  O'Briens  of 
Cuanac  and  ifbciftla,  are  de- 
scendants of  Donogh,  a  younger 
son  of  that  monarch,  and  king  of 
Ireland  after  his  father.  The 
O'Briens  of  óaB-é;;i-la;jean, 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  were 
descendants  of  an  elder  stock 
than  those  now  mentioned,  being 
the  posterity  of  Lorcan,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Brien 
Boiroimhe.  The  O'Briens  of 
ClanTjbbon  and  Co;ymiiT  are 
the  eldest  descendants  of  that 
name  of  all  the  posterity  of  the 
monarch  Brien  Boiroimhe ;  tliose 
of  the  Thomond  branch  are  the 
next,  being  descendants  of  Tur- 
logh, second  son  of  Dermod; 
and  those  of  iijiooi  and  Cftonorta 
are  the  third  in  rank,  being  ae- 
scended  from  Dermod's  third 
son :  they  were  always  sovereign 
lords  of  the  Isles  of  <Ík(Xí7,  m 
the  bay  ofGralway,andofC;tOm- 
;t<JL,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetti, 
as  appears  by  an  address  which 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the 
city  of  Galway  wrote  in  their 
favour  to  that  queen^  wherein  it 
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is  mentioned  that  tlie  corpora- 
tion of  that  cit^  paid  them  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pipes  of  wine,  in  conside- 
ration or  their  protection  and 
expenses  in  guarding  the  bay 
and  harbour  of  Galway  against 
pirates  and  coast-plunderers. 
An  authentic  copy  of  Ihat  ad- 
dress is  possessed  by  John  O'&i- 
en  of  Clontis^  in  ttie  County  of 
Limerick,  Esq.,  who  is  now  the 
worthy  direct  chief  of  that  prince- 
ly family.  We  find  in  the  An- 
nals of  Innisfallen  that  Taidhg 
Gle  and  his  brother  Turlogh, 
ancestor  of  the  Thomond  branch, 
were  always  at  variance  with 
each  other,  after  the  death  of 
Conchubhar,  their  eldest  brother, 
Turlogh  took  his  brother  Taig 
prisoner,  an.  1146,  kept  him  in 
confinement  for  some  time,  with- 
out regard  to  the  interposition- 
and  guarantee  of  the  holy  Mala- 
chias.  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Taie  was  afterwards  revenged  of 
Tunogh,  by  joining  Dermod 
Mac  Carty,  kine  of  South  Muns- 
ter,  and  Turlogh  O'Conor,  king 
of  Connaught,  against  him,  con- 
sequent to  which  junction,  Tur- 
logh was  dethroned,  and  banish- 
ed to  Ulster,  and  Taig  made 
king  of  North  Munster  an.  1 162, 
but  he  was  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  Turlogh. 

CfiOmfxojjXf  a  trumpeter. 

CtiomiufiiX  and  r^omcuftle,  a  tribe 
of  vassals. 

Cftopej/i,  a  trooper. 

CfiOftxm^jl,  serious. 

CpOftixDy  a  pace^  a  foot. 

C/tO;rja,  a  fast,  or  fasting.  Tliis 
pure  Celtic  word  perfmly  cor- 
responds with  OpritricBia  ih  the 
Greek  compound  word  £0eXo- 
O^flincetth  Lit  eoluntaria  j^u- 
ma,  and  rendered  in  ttie  vuleate 
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superstítiOf  from  the  original 
Greek,  chap.  2.  v.  23-  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Colossians,  where 
he  alludes  to  the  superstitious 
judaical  fasts,  observed  without 
public  authority,  and  according 
to  the  dictates  of  each  man's 
will.  Such  were  the  fasts  they 
observed  on  account  of  bad 
dreams,  &c.  — Fid.  Buxtarf. 
SyruigoscB  Jvdcdcce,  caput.  13, 
cvrca  finem.  But  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  Irish  word  to;U 
i^Ofcc.  (or  r^toy^a  to;lce<xnac) 
periectly  corresponds  with  the 
above  Greek  word  cOAoOpiia- 
jceta,  not  only  in  the  second  part 
of  tíie  compound,  but  even  in 
the  first,  since  the  Irish  word 
tojl  means  the  will,  Gr.  deXti^a, 
Lat.  volurUaSy  just  as  the  Grreek 
€0€X(ii  signifies  to  will;  Lat. 
volo. 

CjiOft^,  a  crack. 

C;to;rtamalac,  seriousness. 

C;tota;tt:e,  wasted,  consumed. 

C;tOtl<x;  jte,  the  same. 

CftuoLcánta,  compassionate. 

C^uab,  lean,  piteous. 

Cfxa^iuf,  leanness. 

C/iuaf ,  pity. 

Cftua|iu),  a  wretch,  or  mÍ8end>le 
creature ;  Wei.  tryan,  lean. 

Cfxa^pxntd,  lamentable. 

Í^ft5<yje,  pity,  favour^  bo  D;b 
tfuicj^e,  they  favour  f  also  woe, 
misery;  oi  t;tu&;^e,  alas !  woe  is 
me! 

CfuiiXjjméjl, compassion, pity;  also 
misery ;  mo  tfiudjjme;!,  my  ca^ 
lamity. 

C;tua;l,  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  <iif 
a  tftaa;U  out  of  its  sheath. 

C;taa;U,  a  body,  or  carcase. 

r;ta<x;Ue^,  a  sheath,  or  scab^ 
bawl 

C/taajtleajab,  pro&nation,  a  pol- 
luting or  corrupting. 

C;<Q^;tt;beact^  coinqptien. 
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C^a;lljj)m  and  tr;i5<ji;ll;m,  to  pol- 
lute, unballow,  or  profane;  ex. 
bo  ^t;iú<xjUjj  fé  an  ceall  mx*- 
omta,  he  profaned  the  sacred 
church ;  fxd  imt<x)l  <x  únano  f\j<k 
c/i<x0|-,  he  pollutea  his  soul  with 
excess ;  also  to  deflower,  ravish, 
or  corrupt;  na/t  Cjt5a;Ue<xi>  a 
bojact,  whose  virginity  was  not 
corrupted. 

C/tuca,  a  short  life. 

C;tuba;fte,  a  stammerer. 

C;tu;b  and  tftajbeoj,  a  stare,  or 
starling;  rectius '6f\a)'b. 

Cftu;U,  a  kind  of  vessel ;  Lat.  trulla. 

Cftajme,  heavier ;  also  heaviness. 

Cnu;ny;jjm,  to  enclose,  or  en- 
trench. 

C/tuH,  i.  e.  ceoinn,  a  head. 

C/tumpiX  and  c/tunDpajbe,  Jews' 
harps. 

Cft5rT)p<xbo;fi,  a  trumpeter. 

C;i5mpo;^,  a  player  on  the  Jews' 
harp. 

CjxufC,  the  fish  called  cod. 

Cftujrciu),  a  suit  of  clothes ;  also  a 
smelt  or  sparkling. 

Cfuxfciin,  goods,  chattels,  fumi- 
niture;  mo  ijiUfXAriy  my  stuff; 
tfxufc^  tj'^e,  the  furniture  of  a 
house. 

C/tuy^aft,  oarweed ;  Lat  alga. 

Cfiufbui^jm  and  t:f\ufcol<x]m,  to 
truss  up,  to  gird  the  loins. 

C5,  you,  thou ;  Gr.  Dor.  rv,  Lat. 
tu,  Gall.  tu. 

Caa,  silence. 

Ca<xc<x;l,  prudent»  cunning ;  ebta- 
<xca;l,, imprudent,  awkward. 

Cu<ic<x;l,  a  going. 

CanJib,  a  hatchet  or  axe ;  <xy  ta  mo 
túab  c<xca,  thou  art  nay  battle- 
axe,  Jer.  51 .  20 ;  fte  cuabajB  jf 
fte  5/tbu;b,  with  axes  and  ham- 
mers; tSab  ;rna;jte,  a  chip- 
axe;  Gr.  OvHv,  to  strike;  and 
Gall,  tuer,  to  kill. 

Cuab,  fame,  renown. 

Cuab-mumain,  North  Munster,  or 
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the  country  called  Thomond, 
reduced  in  •  latter  ages  to  the 
County  of  Clare  alone,  the  pa- 
trimonial estate  of  the  Dalcassian 
princes,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  remained  in  the  possession 
of  their  chief  descendants,  the 
O'Briens,  till  the  year  1741, 
when  the  last  earl  oi  that  name 
died  without  issue,  and  the  es- 
tate and  title  of  Thomond  came 
info  an  English  family.  The 
country  now  called  the  County 
of  Clare  was  recovered  from  the 
]>eople  of  Connaught  by  LSj; 
CDeann,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Brien  Boiroimhe.  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  and 
maintained  ever  after  by  his 
warlike  posterity  against  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  me  Conacians. 
The  above  L5;j  CDe<xnn  was  king 
of  Munster  anno  280;  rirf.beay' 
su^a. 

Ca^"^,  dominion. 

Cuaja,  hooks,  crooks,  or  hinges, 
i.  e.  b<xcá;n,  ISbap,  or  jrtúaja. 

Ctt<xjftob,  a  way,  or  road. 

Cuc^),  bad,  naughty. 

Cua;c;ol  and  tuajcle,  wit,  cun- 
ning, prudence: 

Caajcle,  augury. 

Cua;le<ict:,  tne  twilight, 

Cuajlea;^,  reproach,  calumny. 

Cua;lea/-ac,  reproachful,  calum- 
nious. 

Cuaile<if-<Ji;m,  to  accuse,  or  charge 
falsely. 

Cuajlea^roj,  a  scold. 

Caa;ljm,  to  be  able, 

Cualonj,   able,  or  capable;    ^f 
trualoL/ij  mjre,  I  am  capable. 

Cua;m,  a  villase,  or  homestall ; 
also  a  fortified  town. 

Cua;m,  a  moat,  a  hillock,  or  rising 
ground;  hence  raama  and  tu- 
ma,  a  tomb  or  grave.  This  Cel- 
tic monosyllable  tuam  is  the 
root  and  original  upon  which  the 
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Latin  word  tumulns  hath  been 
formed;  and  the  Latin  word 
cumulas,  a  heap,  is  but  a  corrupt 
writing  of  iumuluSy  by  changing 
the  initial  t  into  c.  JBoth  these 
words  are  synonimous  to  mom 
or  monticuluSf  as  appears  by 
comparing  with  eacn  other. — 
Justin.  Iw.  43.  c.  I.  Pausan.  in 
Arcad,  c.  43.  and  Dionys,  Hal- 
licar.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  c.  But  to 
return  to  the  words  cuajm  and 
raamil,  or  tama,  which  literally 
and  properly  signify  a  moat, 
hillock,  or  heap,  and  conse- 
quently or  derivatively  a  tomb 
and  grave :  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
in  justification  of  this  derivative 
meanmg  ot  these  words,  that  the 
graves  of  all  persons  of  good 
note  in  ancient  times  were  form- 
ed of  coped'heaps  of  earth  in  the 
shape  or  moats  or  hillocks;  and 
the  graves  of  great  malefactors 
and  persons  put  to  an  igfio- 
roinious  death  consisted  not  of 
earth,  but  of  Tieaps  of  loose 
stones  raised  m  a  coping  sliape 
to  a  great  height,  as  appears 
from  Josh.  7.  26.  and  8.  29.  and 
2  Sam.  18.  17. 

Cud;;t;m,  an  opinion,  guess,  or 
conjecture.  ^ 

Cua;;ijm,  pa  éaa;;t;m,  as  it  were, 
towards ;  px  tua;ft;m  na  /-lé;Ke, 
towards  tlie  mountain ;  j:ii  taa;- 
ft)m  bo  fl<x]nt:e,  towards  your 
health,  or  I  drink  your  health. 

CuiXjfijmjm,  to  .conjecture  or  guess. 

Ca<y;t;;rj,  an  account,  or  detail  of; 
cu<x;;t;y^  <in  cuta,  a  detail  of 
the  battle. 

CtíiXj/tnjn,  a  mallet,  or  beetle. 

Cuaj;rce<X;it:,  the  north  quarter; 
fijf  <xn  ta<x;rcea;tt,  unto  the 
north.— /«.  43.  6. 

Cu<x;t  and  tu<x;te,  northern. 

Cuajc,  a  tract,  or  territory. 

Caa;ceac,  from  truat,  a  country- 
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Cuajtean,  the  north. 

Cualajn  J,  patience. 

CuixlajnTjm,  to  endure,  to  bear 

patiently. 
Cudlan;,  able  or  capable ;  ]f  tu^- 

louTj  mj/-e,  I  am  capable. 
CualciXcb,  possibility ;  vid.t::a^jl]m. 
Cuama,  a  tomb  or  grave. 
CuiXm-bSi-jualiXnn,  Tuam,  in  the 
County  of  Galway,  the  seat  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Connaught. 
Caam-jftejne,  a  hill  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  now  called  Cnoc- 
^fiéjne ;  cjioc  is  sj-nonymous  to 
cuam,  both  signifying  a  hill ; 
Lat.  tumuluSy  mons. 
Cuamann,  fierce,  morose ;     trd/tS 

trudroonn,  a  fierce  bull. 
CudpoU,  a  whirlpool. 
Ca^fiy  an  omen,  presage,  or  fore- 
runner ;  hence  the  Irish  proverb, 
mSiftca  t)j\jm  tu^ji  plaiinba,  a 
dry  March  forebodes  a  season- 
able growth  of  all  sorts  of  plants, 
Cudftd,  satisfaction. 
Cudftdjm,  to  bode,  or  portend. 
Cua;ica;m,  to  knock,  or  smite. 
Cud/ijixB,  was  taken. 
Cud/ijndc  C(Xt<x,  the  chief  com- 
mander, or  general  of  an  army. 
Ctí<Xjitíf^h<yjly  a  report,  or  charac- 
ter; b;toc-taafta;-3B5i;l,  a  bad 
reputation. 
Cudftujrbal,  hire,  wages;  /^ftB;- 
feac  tSdftu^bdjl,  a  hired  ser- 
vant;   ped^   t:udftd;^d;l,   Lat. 
mercenarius. 
Cu^f,  above,  before ;  vid.  rudp 
Cud^ed/tt:,  northern,  northward. 
Cud^ldjdb,  a  releasing,  or  dissolv- 
ing. 
Cudtrd,  and  plur.  tudtdjbe,  a  lay- 
man, an  illiterate  person. 
Cuixi,  the  nortli ;  vid.  bed/-. 
Cudé,  a  lordship. 
Cudt,  a  countrj',  or  district ;  gen. 

tudjte  and  tudtd. 
Ca^i^  and  cudjCedc,  rustic ;  also 
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the  people  in  general;   traatd 
e^fteonn,  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Cu^i^  be  ^anon/T,  the  name  of 
the  foiirth  colony  of  Ireland. 

Cuaca-pjobja,  the  name  of  some 
British  gentry  that  used  poison- 
ed darts  or  arrows  in  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Herimon,  K.  ad 
A.M.  2737. 

Caaéa-p;obBu;be,  a  district  of  the 
Queen's  County,  anciently  pos- 
sessed by  the  Macaboys. 

Cuacac,  a  lord,  or  sovereign. 

Cuatacb,  a  lordship,  or  seigniory. 

Cuaéal,  the  left  hand ;  also  awk- 
ward, or  ungainly;  <i;t  cuatal, 
the  wrong  way,  or  awkwardly. 

Caaéal,  the  proper  name  of  a  man, 
common  among  the  Irish  Scots ; 
it  is  the  same  as  TotUla  among 
'  the  Goths.  Many  other  Gothic 
names  are  observable  among  the 
Scots. 

Caacalldc,  awkward. 

CuatixUSin,  an  awkward,  ungainly 
person. 

Caatam<x;l,  rude,  rustic. 

Ca<xccu;;ib,  sorcery,  augury. 

Cub<x;yT  and  zahajfc^  misfortune, 
mischief;  mil  Be<xn<xnn  tuhuffc 
bo,  if  mischief  befall  him. 

Cubajyreac,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

Cuba,  a  show,  or  appearance. 

Cue  and  tecc,  a  bone. 

Cuca,  a  tuck,  or  rapier. 

Cuccdjb,  a  cause,  or  reason. 

Cucafty-a;m,  to  rub. 

Cuc/ta,  meat. 

Cuctr,  a  form,  or  shape. 

Cucc,  time,  the  same  as  tr^áé; 
true*:,  i.  e.  ao  CftSic,  when,  or  as 
soon  as. 

Cuctajjjm,  to  choose. 

Cubamlac,  carriage,  behaviour. 

Cubcaba^,  they  came;  rabcajb 
fey  he  will  come. 

Cobcam  and  cubca;b;m,  to  come, 
to  arrive. 

^i/^y  gave,  brought;   taxdb  od 
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talam  j:éu;t,  let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass;  ttija;b;y  na  hajf- 
jeaba,  let  the  waters  produce ; 
ruj<xba;t  Sara,  they  brought 
forth;  bo  tuj  <xn  C;aftna  <X;i 
jac  a;le  c/*<xnn  pxf,  the  Lord 
caused  every  tree  to  grow. 

Cu^d,  rather  tujie,  straw. 

Cujnajm,  to  apj)ly,  to  adjoin. 

Cu;ble,  or  cajbleac,  pleasant,  de- 
lightful. 

Cu;bme,  a  confederacy,  or  conjunc- 
tion. 

Cujbnoedc,  a  yoke-fellow. 

Cu;bm;m,  to  join,  to  yoke. 

Cuj-^e,  straw;  nj éaB<Xftéao;  pea;^- 
b<x  cujje  bon^bal;  e;;tj;b;;r 
c^Uf  cjia^nn):^]f  tujje  bojB 
pejn,  ye  shall  give  the  people  no 
more  straw,  let  them  go  and  ga- 
ther straw  for  themselves,  Exod. 
5.  7. 

Cu;j;m,  to  perceive  or  discern,  to 
understand;  bo  éu;j  y-e,  he 
knew ;  bo  téf;j  <xí7  pobal  a;le, 
all  the  people  understood. 

Ca;5;"e  and  ta;jnn,  the  under- 
standing ;  also  skill,  knowledge; 
nil  tU75/^  <J^5<xm  <xnn,  I  have  no 
still  in  it;  taj^fjn  olc  ixjuy 
m<xiéeay-<jL,  discerning  good  and 
evil. 

Cu;Tyeac  and  truj^/^anac,  skil- 
ful, intelligent 

Cuile  and  tujle,  a  flood,  or  inun- 
dation ;  plur.  tujlé;be ;  bo  cua- 
ba/i  bo  éonna  aju;^-  bo  tujle 
to/iam,  thy  waves  and  floods  are 
gone  over  me.— P*.  42.  7. 

Cajl,  sleep,  rest 

Cujlj,  a  hill,  or  hillock. 

Cu;l;j;ni),  to  overflow. 

Ca;ljm,  to  sleep;  tujlfeahafi  mo 
bea/tca  pjuxn,  my  eyes  slumber- 
ed :  this  word  is  oftener  written 
ta)lf)to ;  con  tajl  cdblab  c;me- 
aba,  dorndebat  somnum  captives 
nuUris;  con  tu;l  cac,  dormie- 
bant  omnes. 
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Cajlle  and  tujUeab,  a  remnant, 
something  to  the  good;  tujle^ 
idem  ;  tujUe,  more,  an  addition 
to.      ^ 

CujlleAii),  wages,  hire ;  bo  Cftujn- 
njj  f)  )<xb  bo  tu;Ueam  mé;ft- 
bft;  je,  she  gathered  them  with 
the  hire  of  an  harlot — Mic,  1. 
7. 

CajUjm,  to  augment  or  increase, 
to  enlarge. 

CajUjm,  to  deserve,  to  earn;  bo 
cujll  fé  <x  túafta/^l  pá  bo,  he 
earned  his  wages  doubly;   bo 

Eej/t  m<x;t  bo  tu;U  a  lama,  as 
Is  hands  deserved;  beta; It  tu 
bay,  thou  hast  deserved  death. 

Cujlljn,  desert,  merit;  bo  ;téj;t  a 
t:tajll;ne,  according  to  their  de- 
sert 

CujUpm,  to  sleep ;  bo  ia)lf^^^\K 
ujle  jreab  n<x  bojbce,  tiiey  slept 
the  entire  night 

Cu;Uce,  earned,  deserved. 

Cajlt;ne,  an  old  name  of  Lot/ta 
in  Lower  Ormond. 

Cajnje,  an  oath. 

Cajnibe,  cloca  t:u;n;be,  immove- 
able rocks. 

Cujnnetwi),  deatli;  jáft  bta;ne<xm, 
after  death.     * 

Cu^nnjbe,  a  den;  ta;nne<xb  bjo- 
tamjiac,  a  den  of  thieves;  aj 
bul  a  mS ja  <x  bpayuJjjB,  djur 
a  ;<-lé;bt:;b,  ajar  <x  bt:u;nj^;b, 
iijuj^-  <x  í7uamu;o  ralman,  wan- 
dering in  wildernesses  and  moun- 
tains, and  dens,  and  caves  of  the 
earth.— i/efi.  11.38. 

Cu;nn;be,  possession. 

Cújft,  plur.  of  tO/1,  towers,  bul- 
warks. 

Cujft,  a  lord,  a  sovereign,  or  gene- 
nal. 

Cuj/tbeoc  or  tu;;iiT)e<xc,  bashful, 
shanriefaced;  henceifoojujrcuj/t- 
Beac  was  so  called ;  vid.  K.  ad 
A.  M.  3813. 

Ca;;ic;mmit),  to  make  sorry,  to 
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grieve  or  trouble. 

Ca)j\cjiejCy  a  reward. 

Cu;;ie<xn,  a  troop,  or  multitude, 

Cu;;teann,  wheat 

Ca;;iednn,  a  sparkle  of  fire,  like 
that  of  iron  from  an  anvil,  or  as 
lightning;  ex.  fcejnnjiy  tuj/te- 
<xnn  <i;t  j<xc  leoc,  sparkles  flash 
on  every  side. 

ZujiieOfz  and  traj/tjorj,  a  saw; 
jái  tujftjo/^ajb,  under  saws. 

Ca;;<;ó,  a  request. 

Cujftjb,  an  elegy. 

Cujfijb,  a  pillar,  or  supporter  of  a 
house  or  church;  utj  Scmfon 
<x;u<x;lle  fjijf  oj)  tru;fi;b  fio 
BoLO;  pdn  tteac,  Samson  laid 
his  shoulders  against  the  pillars 
that  supported  the  house. — L.  B, 

Caj;t;T;n,  a  tongue. 

CajixJT]r),  a  prince ;  also  a  judge. 

Cajfijjjn,  a  pillar,  or  supporter. 

Cu)j\)nn,  the  genit  of  Ui;;tea/T, 
wheat ;  a  mejlt:  tujjtjnn,  grind- 
ing wheat.^ 

Cvi)t^jfc  c<x;be,  conviction  of  theft. 

Cuijiljn,  a  descent. 

CS;;il;n;m  or  tújjxljn^jto,  to  dight 
or  descend ;  bo  túj/tljnj  fé,  he 
alighted. 

Cu;;imeac,  modest,  bashful. 

Cu;;ti!)e<xcb,  modesty,  shame-faced- 
ness. 

Ciijjxfe  and  ta)j\f),  weariness,  sad- 
ness; lejjrjb  me  mo  iajjtjy 
b;om,  I  will  leave  off  my  heavi- 
ness. 

Cu;;iy-eac  and  t:a;;t;reari)a;l,  wea- 
ry- 

Cu;/t;rj j;m,  to  weary ;  beaxla  jo 
txujfyfedcajnn  jab,  lest  i  weary 
them. 

Cu;;tteixcba,  a  rehearsal,  or  rela- 
tion. 

Cu7;it,  time ;  also  quantity,  consi- 
deration. 

Ca)]rf  a  nobleman,  a  gentleman. 

Ca;;<*,  a  jewel;  6;i-tújy-e,  precious 
jewels. 
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Cajf,  from  tu/-,  a  beginning,  head, 
or  origin. 

Cajfy  incense,  frankincense. 

Cú;ybe<xn<xb,  a  front 

CSjy-beac,  genit  tujy-t);;,  a  pa- 
rent. 

Vú)fó)ny  creation ;  tjjL]ft>)n  na 
c/tainne>  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  also  a  beginning  of  any 
thing ;  vid.  túfójn. 

Cíi;/eac  and  ^ao;;reac,  a  com- 
mander^ or  officer;  caoj^ac 
7"IS<JL  J,  the  general  of  an  army ; 
from  tuf  or  ta)f;  hence  the 
family  of  Macantoish  in  Scot- 
land, i.  e.  CDiic  an  tujy-eajcc, 
the  son  of  the  general,  or  head 
of  an  army ;  Lat  ditx.  duds. 

Cujfec^fx,  a  censor. 

Ctí)f)U,  trespass. 

Cujyle,  the  hinge  of  a  door  or 
gate ;  bo  cu/t  bá  iujflj^jh  e,  he 
tnrew  it  off  Áe  hinges. 

Ca;rle<xb  and  tujy-ljie,  a  stmn- 
bling ;  ce<xp  t:u;/*l; je,  a  stum- 
bling block;  hence  hiXpjicrajf- 
te,  a  headlong  stumble ;  also  a 
faltering  in  any  affair;  from  ba/tft, 
the  head,  and  tu)fle,  a  stumble ; 
so  that  b^jifxiujjrle  signifies  to 
fall  headlong,  to  stumble. 

Cujf IJxjm,  to  stunable ;  n;  bpix;J5jb 
bo  cOf  tujrleab,  thy  foot  shall 
not  stumble ;  bo  éa;|-l;je<xbaft, 
they  stumbled. 

Cu;^l;iée,  stumbled,  fallen,  or 
tumbled  down. 

Cú;y-me<ib  and  tujprmedjab,  de- 
livery, travailing,  or  bringing 
forth  young;  laéce  <i  tujppjb, 
dies  pariendi;  bean  tSjpiojb,^  a 
midwife;  jte  mnájb  cújpnjbe, 
unto  the  midwifes. 

CIijpT);bjm,  to  bear  or  bring  forth. 

CS;pT)J  jteojft,  a  parent ;  babtujy-- 
mjjteo/tujB,  to  their  parents. 

CajfCjuUs  a  groat, 

Cuirceariwu:,  frail,  ruinous,  ready 
to  fall. 
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Cu]iy  a  side. 

Cu;t:;rt),  to  fall;  bo  éujteaba^ 
;onnta  ;^<xn,  they  fell  into  tiiem. 

Cujtjm,  a  fall ;  bo  puaj/t  ;^  cu;- 
tjm,  he  got  a  fall;  tujtrjit)  na 
l<X0c,  the  fall  of  the  heroes. 

Cul,  the  face  or  countenance,  the 
front  or  forehead ;  j\d  b;i;;re<xb 
<i  ccnama,  <x  fú]le  ^'^uf  cul  a 
neaban  ;  hence  also  tula  na 
naom,  the  relics  of  the  saints; 
also  tula  an  teampujl,  the  place 
where  tlie  bones  and  skulls  are 
heaped  up. 

Cul,  a  beginning,  or  entrance. 

Cul,  more. 

Cul,  quick,  soon. 

Cul,  a  manner,  or  fashion. 

Cul,  naked. 

Cula,  a  hill  or  hillock ;  Heb.  ^n, 
the  same. 

Culla,  a  green  or  common. 

Culac-OT,  in  Ulster,  tlie  estate  of 
the  Ollogans  and  the  O'Gorm- 
leighs. 

Cul-b/tejcneac,  spotted,  freckled. 

Culca,  bands. 

Culcac  and  bulciwac,  hilly,  full  of 
hills. 

Culciu),  diminut  of  tulac,  a  hil- 
lock; sometimes  written  tuljiu). 

Culcomftajc,  an  assembly  or  con- 
gregation ;  /to  tuj  a  5;olla  eo- 
la;r  Sbamron  30  teac  tulcom- 
fiajc  na  |jbjlm:jneac,  his  lead- 
er conducted  Sampson  to  the  as- 
sembly house  of  tne  Philistines. 
—L.  R 

Culc/tomacb  and  tul-claonacb,  a 
declivihr. 

Cul;2in,  the  same  as  tulc^. 

Culjanac,  hilly,  uneven. 

Culjaj/tjm,  to  provoke. 

Cul^lan,  a  handsome  hillock. 

Culjluairact,  promotion. 

Cull-ballrjaba,  spots,  freckles. 

Culloj,  tne  fish  called  pollock. 

Cul/taba/tcacb,  forasight,  provi- 
dence. 
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Culfcariy  a  loosening. 

Cal/n:aonacb,  a  declivity. 

Culta/tab,  by  mere  chance,  acci- 
dentally. 

Cam,  a  bush ;  tumhfijf,  a  bramble 
bush;  cult)  cle;ceac,  a  tuft  of 
feathers;  ca;^'  tarn,  a  curled  lock. 

Cuma,  a  tomb  or  sepulchre. 

Camab,  a  dipping. 

Cuma^m,  to  dip;  bo  tuno  fé  ú 
meu/t,  he  dipped  his  finger;  bo 
cum<xb<x;t  <in  coca  oinn^ra  bpu;l, 
they  dipped  the  coat  in  the 
blood. 

CúmcoL,  dipped. 

CúnDC<i;;ie,  a  dipper,  or  diver. 

Cuft,  dry,  bare,  alone ;  biab  cu/i, 
dry  food,  i.  e.  without  arink. 

Cuft,  a  request,  or  petition. 

Cujiy  a  research. 

Cufi,  a  tower;    Lat  turrUy  Gr. 

TVpaiQ. 

Cu/t,  heaviness,  weariness. 

Cujx,  a  journey,  or  tour;  Gall. 
toitr. 

Cu/ia,  much,  plenty,  abundance; 
cu/td  niimdb,  a  great  deal  of 
enemies. 

Cuji^f  and  tajiUff  a  journey  or 
expedition ;  bo  ipnvf^^]!)  a 
iuftuf,  he  began  his  journey; 
tiifiUf  is  also  the  state  of  a  per- 
son or  thing ;  c^teb  é  a  cufia;<*, 
what  is  he  doing,  or  upon ;  tu- 
fidf  cea/7ntijje,  traffic. 

Cimay^a/t,  sea-ore,  or  sea-rack; 
Lat  alga. 

CuftbjC,^  a  turbot,  rhombus. 

Cajih^jhy  or  u/tba;b,  mischance, 
misfortune. 

Cu;tc<X;t,  riches. 

Cu^comftac,  an  assembly,  or  con- 
gregation. 

Cu/tj<xba;l  jpejne,  the  course  of 
the  sun  from  its  rising  to  its  set- 
ting; though  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  sunrise,  and 
oftentimes  to  imply  tlie  setting 
of  the  sun;  from  curt,  a  tour, 
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and  3<xbá;l,  to  take;  Gall,  tour, 
i.  e.  the  artificial  day. 

CuftjajB,  he  took  up. 

Cu/tjabald,  iniquity. 

Ca^jabUc,  guilty. 

Cuftjnajm,  to  collect  or  gather. 

CS/ilac  jnJijji  moj/t,  the  old  name 
of  Arklow. 

Cu/tlac,  is  any  ground  covered 
with  water  in  winter,  and  dry  in 
summer.  0 

Cu/tna,  a  furnace. 

Cúftna,  a  spinning-wheel. 

Cuftn<x;be,  a  minister. 

C5ftna;iD,  to  humble ;  also  to  de- 
scend: it  is  sometimes  written 
coj/tnjno;  bo  coj/tneab  ceana;r 
cla/7n  Cu)nn,  the  power  of  the 
Conations  was  reduced  or  hum- 
bled ;  cujinam  na  nbjomarac  ito 
bleacc,  it  is  just  to  humole  tne 
proud ;  also  to  descend,  or  come 
down,  as  from  a  high  to  a  low 
place;  ma^t  iúfxn  <Xi)  cloc  bon 
C/-lJab,  as  the  stone  descends 
from  the  mountain :  in  this  lat- 
ter sense  it  is  vulgarly  corrupted 
into  c5;tl;on,  as  cu/tljn  boc  c<x- 
pdl,  imlight  or  descend  off  tliy 
norse. 

Cú/inam,  a  descent 

CSftnam,  rest,  quiet;  n;  cé;b  cíi/t- 
nam,  he  is  never  at  rest 

Cu;tno;;t,  a  turner. 

Cu/iycolb<xb,  frequent  skirmishes 
or  engagements. 

CuftC/ta,  a  district  of  Orgialla,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  O'Flins, 
the  O'Donnellans,  and  the 
O'Heircks. 

Cuficujft,  a  turtle ;  Lat  turtur, 

Cufxafy  a  journey ;  tnrf.  tajx^f. 

Cajxafij),  a  traveller. 

dfy  a  beginning,  a<  foundation  ; 
^fx  ttufy  in  the  beginning ;  also 
first;  genit  cúrr;  <JL;t  tta^f,  or 
a^t  bii;;^,  inthenrstp^ace;  hence 
tujfeac,  corruptly  written  cao;- 
/*eac,  a  leader,  or  duke;  Lat. 
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dux^  ducisy  quasi  duSy  dtms,  the 
x  and  the  s  being  of  tlie  same 
sound  in  the  Celtic  as  it  is  iu 
French. 

Cu/-a,  thou,  even  thou,  thou  also ; 
e<xb;tam;r-<i  iy^uf  tu/-OL,  between 
me  and  thee. 

Z^afC^jxnd,  fiction. 

Záfhjn,  the  beginning ;  ex.  o  iuy- 
b;n  <xcca;r  6  tjbea/tjfan  na  b;- 
Ijnbe,  from  the  beginning  and 
overflowing  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge. — Z.  B. 

^^f^^f  rather;  also  the  former; 
n;b  iuf  tiijrja,  sooner,  or  rather 
than* 

Cu/^<i,  incense. 

Cufló^,  a  leap  or  jump ;  vulgarly 


Cu^-lojac,  desultory,  skipping, 
jumping ;  puájm  to/tmá;/)  na 
/tocab  OLjuy*  jom/ttiajab  na  neac 
<xju;r  na  cca/tbixb  ttuy'lojac, 

.  the  noise  of  the  rattling  wheels, 
and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and 
of  the  jumping  chariots. — Nak. 
3,2. 

Cuy-lojajm,  to  skip  or  jump;  <xj 
ta^foja  a/t  J7a  cnocajb,  skip- 
ping upon  the  hills. 

Cu/"mob,  a  bond-slave. 

Ca]rojinc^c,  a  parricide. 

Cutac,  filthy,  dirty ;  also  ungainly, 
awkward. 

Cúba^jjl,  dirt,  filth;  awkward- 
ness. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  «. 


U  is  now  the  seventeenth  and  last  letter  of  the  Irish  alpliabet,  which 
originally  consisted  but  of  sixteen  letters. — Fid.  Remarks  on  the  letter 
p.  Our  grammarians  call  this  vowel  by  the  name  of  U,  which,  according 
to  Flaherty,  signifies  heathy  vulearly  called  prtaoc,  Lat  erica.  But 
should  itnotrathersigniiy  that  noble  ornament  of  the  forest,  the  yew-tree, 
which  in  Irish  is  called  u/t,  otherwise  written  uHufi  and  júb<i/i.  U  is  one 
of  the  three  broad  or  grave  vowels,  and  was  used  indifierently  instead  of 
<x  or  0,  not  only  in  the  Irish  language,  but  likewise  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin. Cassiodorus  observes  that  the  old  Latins  made  no  diflerence  be- 
tween u  and  0  in  tlieir  manner  of  writing  or  pronouncing :  volt  being  fre« 
quently  used  for  vult,  colpa  for  cvipa,  prcpstu  for  prcestOy  poblicum  for 
publicumy  and  Iioc  for  hucy  as  in  Virgil  s  iEneld,  "  hoc  tunc  ignipotens 
coelo  descendit  ab  altoJ**  And  for  the  Greek  wt  the  Latins  wrote  nox; 
for  Gr.  fxvXri,  Lat.  mola;  also  a  for  i/,  as  Gr.  kvXiK^  Lat.  calix;  Gr.  fiv 
Sawy  Lat.  madeo;  likewise  u  for  a,  as  for  the  Greek  HcicajSi)  the  Latins 
wrote  Hectiba;  Gr.  KoAa^oc^  Lat.  culmus;  and  in  the  Latin  we  find  the 
a  in  the  word  calco  changed  into  u  in  its  compound  conculco.  The  Irish 
alphabet  has  no  r  consonant,  to  which  an  aspirated  b  or  B  is  equivalent 
in  power  and  pronunciation ;  as  likewise  in  the  Gr.  a  single  p,  or  betOy 
serves  for  v  ;  thus  for  the  Hebrew  word  TMI,  the  Greeks  write  AafiiSy 
as  tlie  Irish  do  ÓáB;. — Fid.  Remarlts  on  the  letters  0  and  p.  U  is  the 
initial,  or  leading  vowel,  of  the  three  uphthongs,  u),  aa,  and  ua;,  called 
na  t^;  bajUeana,  from  a;Uean,  the  honey-suckle  tree ;  Lat.  caprifolium. 
Scioppius  and  Carisius  have  remarked  that  a  syllable  may  be  formed 
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either  by  one  vowel  or  by  two  or  three,  as  in  the  word  (t^uae,  &c. ;  but 
Quintilian  will  not  allow  that  three  vowels  can  be  united  in  one  sj'llable, 
and  Terencian  joins  hina  in  the  same  opinion :  syUabam^  says  he,  non  in- 
venimtis  ex  trthus.  But  a  svUable  ot  three  vowels  is  very  common,  as 
well  as  easy  and  natural  in  the  Irish  language.  The  Hebrews  have  the 
diphthong  ui,  as  in  the  word  >K^i,  Lat.  revelatttm^  &c. ;  as  also  a  whole 
word  consisting  only  of  two  vowels,  as  the  Hebrew  #K,  which  signifies  an 
island,  region,  or  country. —  Fid,  Opititis^s  and  BtLrtorf^s  Heb.  iextconn. 
I  would  be  curious  to  know  how  the  ingenious  Monsieur  Bergier,  who 
allows  no  radicals  but  consonants,  would  make  out  the  radical  lomiation 
of  this  Heb.  word  #K,  or  of  the  Greek  words  viovy  the  genitive,  and  mni, 
the  accusative  o(  moQ^filius  ;  and  of  many  other  words  of  a  like  frame  in 
other  languages,  especially  in  the  Irish,  wherein  words  consisting  of  vowels 
alone  are  very  frequent  Nor  is  M.  Bergier^s  own  language  destitute  of 
words  of  such  a  frame :  the  word  eaUy  water,  is  an  obvious  proof  of  it, 
■  amongst  many  others.  I  should  rather  join  in  opinion  with  the  learned 
and  judicious  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  Lan- 
^ages,  who  reckons  the  vowels  amongst  the  radical  elements  of  all  words. 
Their  being  commutable  with  each  other  should  not  deprive  them  of 
that  privilege,  no  more  than  the  consonants ;  many  of  which  are  equally 
interchangeable,  and  promiscuously  used.  Before  we  have  done  with  the 
voweb  it  IS  fit  to  remark,  that  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  being  of  the 
masculine  gender  and  of  the  nominative  case  singular,  must  admit  of  the 
letter  t  as  a  prefix,  when  preceded  by  the  Irish  particle  on,  as  on  tonom» 
<xn  tuaba/t,  &c. 


U  <3i 

U<x,  from;  Lat  <fe,  ab;  ex.  as, 
uajm,  i.  e.  uú  me,  from  me; 
uajc,  i.  e.  ua  tu,  from  you; 
{x<yfi>i  i.  e.  u<x  f)^y  or  aa  jb,  from 
ye;  hence 

Ua,  signifies  any  male  descendants, 
whether  son  or  grandson,  or  in 
any  other  degree  or  descent 
from  a  certain  ancestor  or  stock ; 
thus  ua  b;t;a;n,  signifies  the 
son  or  any  other  descendant  of 
Brian ;  ua  ^Ié;l,  the  son,  or  of 
the  posterity  of  Nial,  &c.  In 
latter  ages  this  word  ua  has 
been  changed  into  0,  as  0'0;t;- 
ajn,  Engl.  O'Brien,  O'Neil,  &c. 
In  this  manner  it  is  used  as  a 
prefix  to  family  names,  and 
serves  to  distinguish  families 
from  each  other  by  subjoining 
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the  name  of  the  ancestor  which 
is  regarded  as  the  stock.  Other 
Irish  families  are  distinguished 
by  the  word  mac,  which  strictly 
signifies  a  son,  subjoining  in  like 
manner  the  name  of  the  stock, 
as  CDac  Cá/ttajj,  Engl.  Mac 
Carty,  (Dae  óómna)l,Engl.  Mac 
Donel,  &c. ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  word  mac  signifies  a  descen- 
dant, or  posterity,  as  well  as  ua 
or  0.  Ua  sometimes  signifies 
an  heir  of  one's  own  issue  or 
posterity,  as  in  the  expression 
bjmjb  fé  jan  ua  jan  á;t:;ú jab, 
he  died  without  heir  or  habita- 
tion. This  word  ua,  signifying 
a  son,  is  of  the  same  root  with 
the  Greek  vuvc»  which  makes 
viovc  in  the  genitive,  and  vita  in 
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the  accusative ;  Lat.  filius.  The 
names  of  some  Irish  families  of 
note,  beginning  with  0  or  CDac, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  this  Dictionary,  shall 
be  set  down  at  the  end  of  this 
letter,  with  an  account  of  their 
respective  :  stocks  and  ancient 
properties. 

UoBún,  fear,  dread,  horror;  la  <in 
áiiBoi;/},  the  day  of  horror,  or 
the  dreadful  day  (of  judgment) 
In  its  inflections  it  forms  iiaB<x;n 
and  uabna.  It  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten o6dn,  and  sometimes  impro- 
perly written  utxman  and  Oman, 
for  the  Greek  ^o)3ov,  which  is 
evidently  of  the  same  root,  is 
written  with  6,  and  not  m ;  Wei. 
ovan^  Arm.  and  Cor.  otm,  Can- 
tabr.  owna. 

Uúbúff,  pride,  pomp,  vain-glory; 
Lat.  superbia, 

UiibiXftúc,  or  aa)Bfte<xc,  proud, 
haughty,  arrogant. 

Udcb,  a  will  or  testament;  páj- 
l>oi;m  le  huactr,  I  leave  by  my 
last  will  and  testament;  also 
I  protest.  Written  sometimes 
ujacb. 

UacM/1,  the  top,  summit,  or  upper 
part  of  any  thing ;  u<xcba;t  n<x 
J7u;;rjeab<i,  the  race  of  the  wa- 
ters; lam  lájb;;t  on  udcbuj/t, 
•Gall,  vieueur  de  dessusy  me 
motto  of  the  O'Briens;  lam  a 
núúcba;;!,  the  upper  hand  in 
vrrestling  or  fighting;  o  uúcbíi/t 
50  bjocba/t,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

Uocba/t,  cream. 

UoLcbaft  ti/te,  the  upper  part  of 
Ormond. 

Udcbd/tiic,  uppermost,  highest; 
bii/t  na  c^áo;6e  uacbartujje, 
the  top  of  Áe  up{>ermost  bough. 

QacbafttiD,  a  president,  or  go- 
vemor. 

UacbdftiiiKicb»  presidency,  8upr»>  | 
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macy,  sovereignty. 

Uaba,  or  u<Xjbj  from  him ;  cujje 
<i;a/*  uaba,  to  and  from  him^  to 
and  again. 

Uabbacb,  terror,  horror. 

UiXbbiiy-<ic,  terrible. 

Uaj,  a  grave ;  a;t  a  hudjj,  upon 
her  grave;  cum  na  buajje,  to 
the  grave. 

Ud^Ka,  a  choice,  election,  or  op- 
tion. 

U<i)l3,  from  you,  i.  e.  tf<x,  or  6  ;6  or 
ffé ;  -^uf  <J)  ccu;b  iXf  fjiX  u<X)h 
bOi?  talam,  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth;  tjjjb  ua;B, 
come  ye  forth. 

UajB/teac,  proud,  vain-glorious. 

Uú;b  and  a<xh^f^n,  from  him. 

tl<i)5  ^"^  "^"^'  *^  ^®"  ^^  ^v®- 

U<x;j/téj;t,  full  of  arbitrary  sway. 

UdjjneoLc,  lonesome,  solitary, 
alone. 

U<x;jned^,  lonesomeness,  solitari- 
ness; lujijb  ix  nuajj/7jy,  they 
lurk  privily. 

Ua;t,  a  wailing  or  lamentation  ; 
Lat  vhUatio, 

U<X)l,  a  howling  or  cry ;  ua;l  con, 
the  howling  of  a  dog  or  dogs. 

Ua;le,  vanity,  pride,  vain-glory; 
ua;ll  jf^  bjomor  0U7  ey-aojiijl, 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
world ;  tfte  iX  nuajlle,  through 
their  pride. 

UdjU,  famous,  illustrious,  renown- 
ed. 

U<i;lleab,  a  roaring  or  howling. 

llu<i;Upea;tt:úc,  howling;  <x  bpa- 
yoc  udjjnjT  ua;llpeaittaj5,  in 
the  solitary  nowling  wilderness. 

Uújllmm,  to  roar  or  howl;  bo 
ud;U  me,  I  have  roared ;  u<xjl- 
l;m,  idem;  Lat  u/u/o,  and  Gr. 
oXoXv^ci;. 

Udjllmjcuioc,  ambitious. 

Uiyltedrtt,  or  wxXi^jKt,  the  howl* 
ing  Ota  wolf,  dog,  &c. 

Uú;m,  or  pud;m,  a  sound,  or  re- 
port 
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Ua;m»  notes  ot)  die  harp ;  also  con- 
'  cordance  in  verse. 

Ua;m>  from  me^  i.  e.  tta>  or  5  me. 

Uoijm,  a  den  or  cave. 

ll<ijmne<xc,  dreadful,  horrid,  ter- 
rible; poHusucJiun^Cy  vid.  ua- 
.  Kan. 

Uújmnmm,  to  terrify;  also  to  be 
afraid;  n<x  bu<i;bnijtea;t  f]b 
ft5inpa  pjtb,  be  not  ye  afraid  of 
them. 

Ua;n,  a  time  or  turn;  also  aa 
opportunity;  also  respite;  a/i 
udjn,  at  Insure,  or  free  from  bu- 
siness;  ú^jíi  majljnn,  the  turn  of 
grinding  in  the  null. 

U<i;d,  the  loan  of  a  thing. 

Ua^neacb,  vacation. 

U<i;nn  and  a<i;n27e,  from  us,  i.  e. 
4Wi,  or  5  jnne,  or  fjnne;  jonjf 
bo;B  uajnn,  tell  them  from  us.   : 

Ud;^,  in  old  Irish  manuscripts  is 
often  written  for  oj/i,  which  ia 
always  used  when  a  reason  is 
assigning  for  son^ething  lately 
aflSrmed,  and  answers  sometimes 
to  the  Latin  enim,  enimvero^ 
sometimes  to  qtda,  or  quaniam  / 
and  to  the  English  for,  because 
that ;  u^]f\  ryjl  <i  n'ulbajn  pea/i 
jr  pea/t/t  ;Dúy- e,  fw  in  Scofland 
mere  is  not  to  be  found  a  better 
man  than  him. 

Uajft,  an  hour;  also  once,  on  a 
time ;  Lat  Aora,  Gr.  wpa,  Wei. 
aur;  <xn  bá  uaj;t;re,  these  two 
times ;  <x  na<xjft,  ^hen ;  on  udj/t 
f)X)y  then,  immediately;  <i;t  ua- 
;<;b,  sometimes ;  mÓ^Suj  ba<i;;i)b, 
often^  many  a  time. 

U&jftiobac,  otherwise  ):a<irt;obac, 
.  subject  to  cold  distempers,  chil- 
.  ly;  hence  <\o^  uii;;t)0biXc  was 
so  called;  vid.  K.  a.  D.  593. 

tta;;<*,nobl^, well-descended;  Col- 
.  la  u<xjf,  CoUa  the  noble,   an 
Irish  prince ;    uajf-jnjeaj),    a 
.  noble  daughter. 

lla;yle  and  aa;f  l;B,  the  nobility 
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or  gentry ;  aa^/'le  Cjfiean»  Ae 
nobuity  of  Ireland.  ^ 

Ua;/-le  and  aajyleacc,  nobility, 
generosity. 

Uajylj  jjm,  to  nobilitate,  or  make 
noble. 

Uaj^ljujob,  a  making  noble. 

Uajt,  from  thee,  i.  e.  úa,  or  6  tu ; 
aba^fi  ua;t,  speak  out,  say  on. 

Uajtc/tjt,  horror. 

Uajtj,  or  aa;ée,  from  her,  or  it,  of 
her,  L  e.  ua,  or  5  j ;  a  njb  pV^r 
ua;te  pcjn,  that  which  grows 
spontaneously. 

Ua)t:ne,  menstrtui  muHebria;  bo 
cua;b  l?accl  a  njojiabjjjclejtre 
omajl  {tobe^c  p/tj  baajcoe,  ojajr 
an  lajm  bja  pona  coob,  Bachel 
in  locitm  secessit  occtdtum,  et 
quasi  menstrua  pateretur,  sedit 
super  idolum  patris  m.-^L.  B. 

Ua)t:ne,  green;  also  greenness. 

lla;tne,  a  pillar,  or  post 

Uajtne,  union;  a  poetical  tenn, 
Úie  same  wiúi  dm^f^J^  o^ 
correspondence,  but  w£m  th^ 
difference,  that  the  former  is 
used  always  in  that  sort  of  verse 
called  fiiinu;  jeact  moft,  and  in 
that  called  CiXfh<kijine. 

Uajtne,  the  country  now  called 
Owny  in  the  Counties  of  lime- 
rick and  Tipperary,  the  anciimt 
patrimony  of  the  O'Dinnahanes, 
and  afterwards  of  the  O'Ryans. 

Ua;tn;5)m,  to  prop  or  support. 

Ualoc,  a  burden,  a  charge ;  beab- 
t/tomab  na  nualac  tftom,  to 
make  light  their  heavy  burden  ; 
bo  cu)jx  fé  bualac  u;/t;te,  he 
charged  or  obliged  her. 

Ualajjjm,  to  load  or  burthen. 

Uallac,  pro  eolac,  expert,  skilful ; 
a^  é  /iob  ualca,  he  was  the  mosE 
expert 

Uatloc,  vab,  silly,  vain-glomoas, 
ostentatious  ^abo  lew4;  ^Jb^ 
uallac  éabt:;tom,  a  vain,  coao^t- 
ed  coxcomb: 
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VLúllAcAn,  a  coxcomb. 

Ucllixc^fy  silliness, vanity,  conceit; 
also  lewdness. — Ezek.  16. 43. 

Ualmoijjjm»  to  howl  or  roar. 

UulmufWuCf  an  outcry. 

USLmca^a;»)^  to  encompass  or  sur- 
round. 

Uom,  a  cave,  a  den,  or  oven ;  <xn 
u^yn  éjnedb,  in  a  fiery  furnace; 
uam  tdlman,  a  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, a  souterain. 

Uán,  rectius  uain,  or  a«<xn,  Lat. 
agnut,  a  kmb;  uái)  carra,  the 
Passover,  or  the  Paschal  Lainb ; 
nlur.  uijjxxjh ;  Gr.  accusat  t^ov, 
Lat.  avem. 

Wxn,  froth,  foam ;  uán  tujnne,  the 
froth  or  foam  of  the  sea. 

Uartoc-mullac,  the  herb  called  the 
devil's  bit;  Lat  succisa. 

Uúftac,  temporary,  of  a  short  du- 
ration ;  D)  btt  uufioc  jm  jretXHC 
n'Óé,  she  was  constant  in  toe 
love  of  God. 

Ua;r,  upon,  more  than,  upwards^  or 
above ;  Lat  super. 

Uo/mI,  noble,  well-descended ;  also 
a  gentleman;  also  Sir;  a  o<ipx;l 
70nma;n>  beloved  Sir ;  pi.  a^jfle, 
gentry ;  also  the  nobility. 

Hut,  fear  or  dread. 

Uoé,  the  earth,  or  mould. 

Uat,  a  hawthorn  or  whitethorn; 
hence,  according  to  the  book  of 
Le(»n,  it  gives  name  to  the  let- 
ter f). 

Hot,  a  small  number;  taO);re<xc 
a/t  uúta  focajife,  an  officer  of  a 
small  number  of  troops. 

Uot  and  uotmaft,  terrible. 

U^,  solitary,  lonesome  or  alone; 
ajuy  é  ixn  uot  ajuy  «w  aoouft, 
and  be  was  left  solitary  and 
done. 

Oora.  rin^e;  <i9  ujBjft  uotd»  the 
singular  numher ;  also  aditary, 
lonesome. 

tktrab,  a  little,  a  small  quantity,  a 

.  few;  úH  ttocab  bajbue,  having 
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but  few  attendants ;  bo  ^^)fi- 
meab  ftj;  jo  jlejtjnaeac  be, 
iijuy  e  djfi  uúéab  a  t:ao;;re<xca, 
he  was  solemnly  declared  king, 
although  he  had  been  attend^ 
but  by  a  few  of  his  chieftains. 
Cixjejxejm  Chofjxh. 

Udtamdjl^  smgle,  solitary. 

Uaébá^,  astoni^mient,  surprise, 
wonder. 

Uciihikf^c,  shocking,  dreadfid,  ter- 
rible. 

Uíitcom/táb,  soliloauj. 

Ub,  the  point  of  a  uung ;  uB  cl5}b- 
)m,  the  point  of  a  sword. 

Ubal,  an  apple;  mdji  úbol  a  fuU 
as  the  apple  of  hiis  eye. 

Ucaj/te,  a  cottener  or  napper  of 
frize  or  ratteen.  The  translator 
of  the  Bible  interprets  it  a  fuller ; 
<i  fíj'S^  Aojji  moLcajfte  <in  ucdj- 
/te,  m  the  highway  or  the  Fuller^s 
field.-/*.  7.  3. 

Ucfdjm,  to  abolidi^  or  extinguish ; 
;t5  (ic  Mir  oUftá;b,  that  will  abo- 
lish priae  and  haughtiness. 

Uc,  ah,  alas!  uc!  a^  <xn  ÓjíúOj, 
alas!  says  the  Dnud. 

Ucb,  the  oreast,  the  bosom;  ub 
acb,  in  thy  bosom ;  cur  acb  aj/i, 
he  faced  him,  he  assaulted ;  ttir 
acb  Ciji  OLJ)  lojpj,  he  attackea 
the  ship ;  úf  ucb,  in  the  name, 
or  for  the  sake  of;  úf  acb  óé, 
for  God's  sake ;  rectius  act,  Lat 
pectus;  prafigendo  litteram  (p) 
et  substituendo  (e)  loco  (t^). 

Ucb-éabdc  and  ttcb-é;be,  a  breast^ 
plate. 

Uctac»  a  stomacher,   or   breast* 

Elate,  Is.  3.  24 ;  acCiXc  e;c,  the 
reest-plate  of  a  saddle;  also 
delivery  in  speech. 
Ub,  that  there;  on  t:ao6  ub,  tiiat 

side. 
Ubb;tann>  a  joint 
UbiDAb,  an  enclosure. 
Ubrnab»  a  mthe  used  for  shutting  a 
wicket  or  door  of  a  cow-houae. 
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UbmúU,  quick,  active,  stirring ;  n<x 
b;  po^  ubmajUe,  do  not  be  go- 
ing. 
U j<x,  choice,  election. 
Ujab,  birth. 
Uj,  an  egg. — Luke,  11.  12. 

Ujajm,  plur.  újdmab,  horse-har- 
ness, or  traces;  a  nurajm  <U} 
cúiDujl,  in  the  camel's  furniture. 

UjúiTXi^m,^  to  accoutre,  to  harness; 
bájma;b/-e,  he  saddled;  ija- 
mu;j  na  bejc,  harness  ye  the 
horses. 

Ujamcii,  harnessed,  equipped,  or 
accoutred. 

UjbuÍbeoLcán,  for  obBu;becán,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

llfba/t,  an  author. 

Ujba^á^  and  DjtxXftixX/",  autho- 
rity ;  Lat  authoritas. 

U jbafia^^ac,  authentic ;  also  pow- 
erftd. 

UjbOLfia^ajm,  to  authorize  or  em- 
power, to  authenticate. 

Uj;ia,  a  fight,  a  conflict,  or  skir- 
mish. 

Ujbjft,  a  number ;  ujbj/t  co^;t,  the 
odd  number.  This  word  should 
rather  be  written  a;mjff,  or  nuj- 
A)jiy  as  it  has  a  plain  affinity 
with  the  Latin  numerus. 

Ujhn^y  a  small  pitcher,  or  can. 

Vijhne,  or  ibne,  drinking. 

ll;b,  care,  need. 

ll;be,  a  journey ;  ujbe  eun  la  beúj, 
eleven  days*  journey. 

Ujb-jjoUa,  a  running  footman. 

ll)be<xc,  musical,  harmonious. 

ll;b;beact,  harmony,  melody. 

Ujje,  a  jewel,  pearl,  or  precious 
stone. 

U;je,  a  web ;  Lat.  tela, 

^JZ^y  o^  ^JJ^í  carded  wool  for 
dothes  to  De  spun  into  thread ; 
hence  it  signines  the  drawing 
out  of  a  poem ;  also  a  poem  it- 
self. 

U;je,  knowledj^,  skill,  ingenuity, 
orunderstandmg;  join  u;je,  jan 
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Jntleccc,  without  knowledge  or 

undei  standing. 
Ujjjnje,  a  fleet  or  navy ;  i^j(b  ta- 

o;y-e<xc  ajjjnje,  an  admiral. 
Ujl,  a  contracts  writing  of  iijbjl, 

a  Jew;  n<i  bújl,  of  the  Jews:  it 

is  only  a  variation  of  i<;b ;  Lat. 

JudfJBUS. 

Ujlc,  the  plur.  of  olc,  evils,  mis- 
chiefs. 

Ujle,  all;  ujle  cSmoict:^,  omni- 
potent 

tl;le  and  ujleon,  an  elbow ;  also  a 
nook  or  comer ;  Cor.  t^in,  and 
Wei.  elhiy  Gr.  cuXcvi},  and  Lat 
ulna. 

Ujletxcb,  universally,  generality. 

Ujlecúmacbúc,  almi^ty. 

Ujljb.  all ;  JO  bujljbe,  imiversally, 
all  together. 

Ujlle  and  ojUe,  greater. 

UjUednn,  an  elbow ;  vid.  ujle. 

UjUecuin,  the  honeysuckle;  hence 
it  is  the  name  of  the  dipbdnofng 
uj.—Fid.  a  Flaherty. 

U  jUe<xnndc,  cornered,  or  havingan- 
gles;  ceaeaft-ujUeODnac,  four- 
square, or  quadrangular. 

Ujm,  the  earth ;  Lat  htamis ;  vid. 
urn. 

U;m  and  úmú,  brass  or  copper. 

UjiDcenUac  and  újmcedUój,  any 
close  private  place. 

Ujmcftjc,  an  earthquake. 

tl;me,  about  him,  upon  him;  bo 
cu);t  fé  ujme  a  etrthxc,  he  has 
put  on  his  clotties,  he  is  dreaaed ; 
u;me,  and  ujnoe  pn,  therefore. 

tl;meb)m,  to  encompass,  to  em- 
brace. 

/tajm,  to  pace  or  amble. 
U;m;rt,  a  number ;  u)mjfi  6j;t,  the, 

golden  nmnber. 
U;mte<xcandu;mle<xc^,  the  naT^. 
U  jmteActii,  of  the  fashion  of  a  navel. 
Ujmmejftj,  rust. 
Ujmpe,   on  her;   n;   caj/t^    ;rj 

ujmpe  ^  bédbac,  she  will  not 
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put  on  her  clothes. 

U;mpl)Ocba;m>  to  embrace. 

U)m]fteam<ift,  very  fet 

Ujnce,  a  battle. . 

Ujnje,  an  onnce;  ajnje  bo/t,  an 
ounce  of  gold. 

Ujnne,  blind. 

U^nne^m^  stren^ith. 

Ujnnemejnc,  ointment — Zt^^  7. 
46. 

Ujnnjany  an  onion. 

Vljnp,  is,  or  it  is. 

tl;;t, mould,  earth;  o  <x  ajfi, O  thou 
earth,  /06,  16.  18 ;  ajft-l;oy,  a 
garden. 

Uj/t,  fire;  r«i.  Uft. 

U;f(ca)l,  a  cricket;  it  may  also  sig- 
nify the  chur-worm,  or  fen-cricE- 
et ;  Lat  grylltcSy  i.  e.  salaman- 
der; Moufet's  ^j^/^to^^o. 

Umiij-^iXh,  an  eclipse,  as  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  of 
ti^  consonants. 

Ujftb^eocab,  a  delineation. 

ll;;te,  more  fresh ;  also  fredmess. 

Ujfie^fi^,  indigent,  beggarly; 
also  needful. 

Ujfteuybab,  want,  defect 

U;ftF;<xcl<x,  tíie  fore-teeth. 

Ujfif ájftbeoib,  a  rejoicing. 

tl;^Tjdl,  a  command. 

UjfiT/teannacb,  puberty,  ripeness 
of  age. 

Ujfijh  and  tfj;te<xb,  a  share  or  por- 
tion, as  much  as. 

Ujjtjhf  whilst,  or  as  long  as;  ex. 
ujTtib  h)<if  majji  ujm  Cj/tjonn, 
whust  or  long  as  a  sea  shidl  en- 
compass Ireland. 

UjjijfeuXy  or  u)fijf)oly  base, mean; 
also  slavish,  cnngin^. 

Ujjijfle  and  ujftjjrleocb,  lowliness, 
meanness. 

Iljnfijtjtdf  to  debase,  or  disparage. 

^)A)f>  ^^^^  ^^  instruments  of  a 
tradesman. 

Ujfdjocún^  a  vomiting. 

U)fil)Of,  a  walled  gurden;  from 
ujti,  earth,  and  lior,  a  fort, 
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ditch. 

Ujfxnéjf  and  pi)fii)éjf,  a  furnace. 

UjfXfxe,  unto  her,  upon  her  or  it ;  a 
n;omp6cu;b  fé  ujjifxe  ^jijf,  shall 
he  again  return  unto  her,  or  up- 
on her?  bo  ;tuj  ye  ujft^ie,  he 
overtook,  or  caught  her. 

Ujjitfie^n^y  i.  e.  jrej^y-be,  the  pits 
of  water  remaining  on  the  strands 
after  the  ebb ;  pOfx  ujptfxe^nnú. 
na  t/t^ia,  on  the  strand-pits. 

UjjTy  hunible,  obedient;  bon  jijj 
biiba/t  ajfe,  they  were  obedient 
to  the  king. 

U;y^beol<icb,  supplication. 

Ujy-eoj,  or  fu)f6d^,  a  lark. 

Ujri>  "?r5^>  ^^  w;r^e*  and  plur. 
«>r?i^>  water;  no/t-ujy^e, 
spring-water;  u]f^Gheixi^,aqua 
vitce;  Scot.  S.  msghy  and  Tur- 
cice,  su  and  schuy.  This  word 
u);rje  enters  as  part  of  a  com- 
pound into  the  names  not  only 
of  many  places  in  Ireland,  but 
also  of  several  cities  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  which  are  situate 
near  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshy 
grounds.  But  it  must  be  noted, 
that  it  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  in- 
to oxy  ex,  aXf  and  ux,  which  are 
only  different  expressions  of  O/-;, 

erSi  <^r5>  ^^  ^rZ>  ^^  signifying 
water  or  a;/^e;  the  Irish  or 
Celtic  fZ^  or  fc  being  no  way 
different  from  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Xy  which  the  French  to  this 
day  cfdl  sg.  Thus  Ox-fordy  or 
O/^-fOftb,  literally  means  W»- 
ter-fordy  and  then  agrees  with 
Mr.  Leland's  definition  Chise" 
fordy  from  the  river  Oiisey  or 
/m,  on  which  Oxford  is  situate, 
the  word  ouse  itself  being  only 
another  corruption  of  our  ujf^e. 
Thus  also  Oxus  is  the  name  of 
a  considerable  river  of  Asia  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  Ex'CeteTy  ihe 
chief  city  of  Devonshire,  was 
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fonnerly  called  Isca,  and  now 
Kterally  means  ey^  or  ajrj-c<X» 
tajft,  i.  e.  ioater'totDTif  for  ca- 
tajp.  signifies  a  town ;  in  the  old 
British  it  is  called  Kaer-eask. 
SeX'ham,  in  Nordiumberland^ 
situate  on  the  river  Tine,  was 
by  the  Romans  called  Axelo- 
dunimif  both  words  literally 
meaning  a  town  of  water,  or 
watery-town,  i.  e.  bejrj-ey^,  or 
ojT-jj-ixxm,  water-town,  for  bom 
signifies  a  town  ;  and  Jxelo- 
dummy  or  Asgeúhduntim,  i.  e. 
ba7)-U7/-j)iijl;  tíán  being  the  Irish 
for  a  town,  and  ajf^jujl,  watery, 
of  water.  Uxelw^unwn,  the 
Roman  name  of  Yssotd-duHj  in 
the  province  of  Guienne,  is  of 
the  scyne  root,  as  is  UxeUoy  the 
Latin  name  of  Crocker-well  in 
Devonshire.  Usocana,  or  Uipo- 
cona^  was  also  the  Latin  name 
of  Oken-yate,  i.  e.  water-yate, 
or  )at,  which  latter  word  in 
Irish  means  a  region  or  country. 
Thus  we  find  ttiat  the  ancient 
name  of  Adrianople  in  Thrace 
was  Uscttdama,  according  to 
Ammianus,  i.  e.  aj/^e-ba;m,  or 
the  watery-residence,  for  bAjm 
in  Irish  signifies  a  house  or  resi- 
d^ce,  like  the  above  bun,  and 
can  in  compounds  be  applied  to 
a  village,  town,  &c. ;  vtd.  bA;ri) 
supr<i. 

ll;;rje<xm<i;l,  or  ujy-jjujl,  moist, 
moorish,  fenny,  of  or  bdonging 
to  waters ;  tjji,  or  c^jt  ujrjea- 
m<xil,  a  watery  region  or  place,  a 
marsii. 

VljfZW^f  to  water  or  irrigate* 

Ujp/te,  an  oyster. 

Ujpfie,  or  uy-aj/te,  an  usurer. 

HjfJ^jin^jro,  to  humbly  beseech, 
to  entreat ;  Let  obtestor. 

tl;p<i/*;4tué,  importunate. 

tl)p)eac,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
County  of  Longford» 
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Ulacb,  colour.  ^ 

UtoLb,  or  UUab^  the  province  ol 
Ulster,  in  the  most  mvtfaeni 
parts  of  Ireland.  UUd;i,  or  Ul- 
tA)^,  the  inhabitants  of  mat  pro* 
vince,  the  Ultonians  so  called^ 
according  to  Keating,  firom  01- 
lam  pob<x,  who  was  king  of  that 
province. 

Uta;b,  a  pack-saddle. 

UlbúoLbac,  all-ví<^orioos,  trimn- 
phant 

Ulcoc,  the  quinsy» 

Ulco,  aboard;  ulc  pabA, havi^  a 
long  beard. 

UUa,  a  place  of  devotion;  com- 
monly said  of  a  burying-phce; 
Ao  tuUa  C2)iuii  Da  ccoé-b/úi^é- 
Meoc,  the  burying-plaoe  of  Áe 
bones  of  their  confreres;  abo  a 
cross  or  calvary  belonging  to  a 
cathedral  dturdi;  (dla  <in  t?e- 
<xmpuiU,  the  calvary  of  the 
churm;  alia  «jaf  Clo^jr  oji 
f4ao|w  Cholmíi^,  the  cross  or 
calvary,  and  the  steeple  of  SL 
Colman,  first  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
in  the  south  of  ttie  County  of 
Cork ;  vid.  tut. 

UUd,  now  the  County  of  Dovm^ 
anciently  possessed  by  the  Ma« 
genesses. 

Ullam,  or  oUam,  a  learned  mui,  or 
profici^it  in  a»  setence ;  oUm 
fte  bSm,  a  piefessor  in  poetry ; 
áftb  dlom,  a  poet-laureat;  oU 
lorn  Ui)jjfy  a  physician;  genit. 
oUiUiKXir ;  mufi  iiUcurroi),  an  aca- 
demy. 

UUam,  ready,  prepared,  fiarward, 
apt;  all-in  cum  Uftcd^be^  prone 
to  mischief. 

tlU<ui)<i;m  and  ttUmUTOhy  to  pre- 
pare, or  make  ready;  vid.  tfU* 

UUcabcán,  an  owl;  atiijm  «ML^t 
ulcafic^  on  tta^'jpii'tjfi  I  am 

.  Hke  an  omX  of  Ibe  desert^  coia^ 
piuwc  \0  ulca&c^a;&>  &  cotn- 
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panion  to  owls. 

BUrixx;  j)m,  to  make  ready,  to  pro- 
cure or  provide ;  nóc  bo  ullma;^ 
me,  which  I  had  provided;  bo 

•  aUm<xrie<jLba/c,  they  prepared; 
t:<xn  ullmocay  jab,  when  they 
shall  make  ready. 

Ullmajjte,  prepared,  made  ready. 

UUmojb,  a  preparation,  proviáon. 

tlUmá^iXb,  a  getting  ready,  a  pre- 

.  paring. 

Hlltac,  pro  aálac,  a  burden,  a 
load,  as  much  as  one  may  carry 
on  his  back,  or  in  his  arms. 

lillltac,  an  Ultonian,  or  Ulster- 
man. 

Vm  and  u)m,  when  prefixed  ta 
nouns  of  time,  signifies  about; 
as,  ujm  <xn  úxafO  fo,  about  tbifii 

-  time;  ojm  tpii  oojki,  about 
evening;  and  when  prefixed  to 
•ther  nouBs  it  implies  along 
with,  or  at  the  heed  of;  ex.  bo 
tajnjj  CojpbealBac  ouw  ajno 
Laoca;b  cojy^^Beoba  na  CDjbe,. 
Turlogh  came  thither  at  the 
head  of  the  active  heroes  of 
Meath.  It  is  also  used  to  sig- 
nify meeting,  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  t<xr}i^)my  or  tan- 
jajm ;  bo  tiifttajb  fé  aym  óbo- 
mnal,  he  met  with  Daniel:  urn 
signifies  also  about  or  upon,  as 
vm<X]nOt  amdb,  qttod  vid.;  Wei. 
am,  LbL  in  compounds  am,  and 
Ghr.  a/M^ 

Um,  with,  or  togetíier  with;  Lat 
cum, 

Umab,  about  thee,  or  upon  thee ; 
cajfk  bo  hfie^cÁn  umab,  put  or 
thy  plaid ;  coj/t  urndby  dress  ttiy- 
thyself,  L  e.  um,  ujm  to. 

Umajnn,  i.  e.  am  jnn,  or  am  fjnn, 

'  aboutorupsnrus;  c^zit  am^pn, 
we  are  drwed. 

Ifamui^ human;  díúájh  aAon,  hu- 
man nature ;  Lat.  AttMemt». 

lÍMfpfíf  aridge;'a/ias  )om«97<e.' 

Umatt,  a  trough ;  «lao-  div^esa  scnrts 
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of.vesseb;  uma/t  bujyrbe,  the 
baptismal  ^  font ;  uma^t  ujjr^e 
cojjTfteajtiJL,  the  holy  water-ves- 
sel;  <i  numa/t  an  f^a,  in  the 
wine-trough ;  umaft  mac,  a  hog- 
trou^ 

Umb/taca)m,  to  embrace. 

Umcaplb,  a  vertigo,  a  disriness. 

Umcftojbeat,  the  pericardimD,  or 
membrane  endosmg  the  heart 

UmbffOTb^m,  to  shut  up  close,  to 

-   besiege. 

Umbftujbée,  closed  up,  stopped 
up. 

Umfiif^ajm,  to  embrace. 

Vbco'gdot,  a  whirlwind. 

Um-^tacajm,  to  grip  or  grasp. 

Uma,  copper ;  coj^e  «mo,  a  copper 
chaldron;  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  brass. 

Uma,  vid.  uam,  a  cave  or  den. 

UiiKXjt,  heed,  attention,  considera- 
tion; ctt;;t  a  mima;l  bam,  put 
me  in  mind;  Cfteb  fa  a-  Bpijr 
oeonx)  tu  an  hjxoc  at&  a  ;rá;t  bo 
bcOftBftiitJafi,  ^ruf  n&c  coj^e- 
<a)n  tu  a  nurna;!  an  ^T^A  a  xá 
ann  bo  fujl  pejn?  \Vhy  be- 
holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother's  eye,  and  consider- 
est  not  the  beam  that  is  m  thine 
own.— Jfoí^.  7.  3. 

Umal,  humble,  obedient;  Lat  htc^ 
milu* 

Umalacb,  humility,  obedience. 

Umal5;b,  agony;  umalo^b  on  bii;y, 
the  pangs  of  death. 

Umla&,  obeisance,  submission,  r 

Umla;|;eact:,  humility,  obedience* 

Umtaji^m,  to  obey  or  submit,  to 
humble;  unAuj-^iu  jcejn,  hmn- 
ble  thyself. 

Umlaiab,  an  humbling,  or  salutm^ 
wim  a  low  bow ;  bSi  mímlú^;ab 
féjp9  hambUns  themselves. 

Umlal^a,  circumiDcutioii* .    ^ 

UmOfi/tO,  but,  even,'  nuw^ovem  vid. 
>  ;omtt;tfio,  ttmtt;t|r<id,  idem* 

Unifujhjm,  to  besiege. 
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Vlnuy  hung^r^  famine,  want  of  vic- 
tuals. 

Un^y  the  proper  name  of  a  woman, 
very  common  in  Ireland;  n)  bjon 
an  teac  ^  mbjon  Una,  la  ná 
teat  ^an  nana,  the  house  which 
Una  governs  is  never  a  day  or 
six  hours  without  himger  and 
fiimine;  Una  )njean  ;tjj  loc- 
lonn  p<i  máta^ft  bo  Cbonn  Ceab- 
caéac,  Una,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  was  the  mo- 
tiler  of  Conn  Céabcatac, 

Únpaj/tt,  wallowing;  aj  Snpajfit: 
a.y*alca;t,  wallowing  in  dirt 

Unpartt:a;m,  to  tumble  or  toss,  to 
wallow ;  únpaj/tt:; J  fjh  ré)n  a 
lua;tfteab,  wallow  yourselves  in 

.    the  ashes. 

Unx,  unja,  or  jonja,  the  nail; 
£at.  ungtds. 

Unjab,  unction,  anointment;  an- 
^ab  bé;j;onac,  extreme  mic- 
tion. 

II^^S^^JW*»  to  anoint ;  a/t  na  anjab 
le  bola  a  najnm  an  C;a;ina, 
ungentes  oleo  in  nomine  Do- 
mini; Lat  ungo. 

Un jta,  anointed ;  neac  an jta  an 
C Jjea/tna,  the  anointed  one,  or 
tliB  Christ  of  the  Lord;  an  aj- 
a;b  a  un^ta,  against  his  anoint- 
ed. 

Uny*a,  an  ounce ;  vid.  ajnje ;  Lat 
unda* 

Tlnt^fi  a  windlass. 

ilpta,  sorcery,  witchcraft. 

U;t,  fresh ;  yx^il  Ufx,  fresh  meat 

U/t,  ujfiy  mould  or  earfli ;  also  the 

frave ;  cujft  nb  me  yan  ajfx  )ab, 
will  bury  mem  in  the  ecurth^  or 
grave. 
U^,  evil,  mischief,  hurt 
U/i,  slaughter. 

U/i,  generous,  noble^hearted ;  it  is 
also  prefixed  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
pound, and  then  si^ifies  noble, 
commendable,  as  u/t  f  t;oct:,  a 
noble  race. 
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U;t,  a  brink,  or  border ;  eabón  lo 
bujft  na  pa;;tftje,  even  to  me 
edge  of  the  sea. — los.  13. 27.      é 

Ufi,  a  beginning ;  an  áji-iofúé  na 
bO)bce,  in  me  evening,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  night. 

U/t,  heath ;  hence  the  letter  U  takes 
its  name. 

U/t,  fire ;  hence  a/i-cujl,  a  cricket, 
or  salamander,  i.  e.  a  fire-fly  ; 
cu;l  an  ujji,  or  na  te;ne,  Gr. 
m/p,  ignis;  hence  the  Latin 
uro, 

Uft,  a  moist  place,  a  valley. 

U/t,  very ;  as  i/t-j/iána,  very  u^y  ; 
i//t-;y;ol,  very  mean. 

U/tac,  a  bottle ;  also  a  pail,  a  small 
tub. 

U/tacr,  a  support 

U/tajceacb,an  accidence,  or  prim- 
er. 

U/ta;ceact,  a  beginning;  also  a 
book  for  the  education  of  youth. 

U/tajje,  the  formei-. 

U/tíin^  courtesy,  afiability. 

U/tBa;b,  a  ward  or  custody. 

Uf^6<^75?>  bane,  ruin,  destruction. 

U/tblá;é,  fruitful,  abounding  with 
blos»om;  fjfrjm  Ojit  bé;y  bo 
cajcróe :  a  abla)nn  u/t-61a;é 
Beannujjée:  bob  ca;team  a 
cuj/tp  an  /<;j:  majteain  mtt;tc 
If  majn jn;ii) ;  literally,  O  fruit- 
ful ble£»ed  host  which  I  ha^e 
now  received,  thou  body  of  my 
king,  I  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
pardon  me  my  sins  and  iniqui- 
tous actions. 

U/t-boé,  a  hut  or  cottaee. 

U/tca)l,  fetters,  sliacUes;  u/tcajt 
/tona,  a  fetter  of  hair. 

U;tca;lte,  fettered;  also  forbid- 
den. 

U/tcallac,  a  heifer  of  a  year  and  a 
half  old;  one  of  two  years  old  is 
coUa;b;  one  of  three  yean  dd 
is  úOjr  bá/ta. 

U/tc6ib,  hurt,  harm,  detriment, 
malice,  mischief. 
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ll;tc6)be<xc  and  aftcojbeamajl,  ma- 
licioosy  mischievous. 

Ufxcdjtjm,  to  hurt  or  damage^  to 
bear  malice. 

U/tco;r-j,  a- preservative  against  any 
kind  of  evil ;  hence  u/tco/-;,  and 
vulgarly  called  Uftftabu^,  is  a 
spell  or  superstitious  kmd  of 
prayer,  otherwise  called  aftftéa. 

Uftc/tSiboic,  wretched,  miserable. 

Ujxcaji,  a  throw,  a  cast,  a  shot ;  ii 
«n  Uftcujft,  Shotford,  a  village 
of  Westmeath. 

Uftcu^bmeab,  a  denial,  or  put  off, 
an  excuse. 

ll;tcajbm;j;m,  to  excuse. 

Uftba^ée,  defect. 

UjiiiubiXy  a  darkem'ng,  or  eclipse ; 
u/tbtibd  na  5;ié;ne,  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

UftfomUft,  autumn. 

tl/t^bá;l,  a  lifting,  or  taking  up. 

Il/tj2ij;tbe<x;r,  rejoicing,  or  congra- 
tulation; a/tjajftbeoLcu/*,  «/^. 

U/i^íij/tbjm,  to  rejoice. 

Uftjúj/-,  an  exchange,  or  altera- 
tion. 

U/t^nam,  a  feast. 

D/is/xxmoj,  a  gossip. 

U;tj/7<iii)o;;t  and  UfiTndmaJbe,  a 
guest ;  also  a  small  feast. 

Ufx^fiixnn^y  very  ugly,  deformed, 
monstrous. 

U/tla  and  ú/tldm,  a  lock  of  hair ; 
hence  it  is  put  for  the  hair  in 
general. 

U/tlaBajfi,  and  genit.  u/ttabfta,  ut- 
terance, the  faculty  of  speech ; 
TOD  oi;éne  jcui  u/iUb/ia,  sense- 
less and  speechless. 

tl;tla;be,  a  skirmish,  or  conflict 

lljiliijm,  possession. 

UfiUijtOy  (juick,  active,  ready. 

tlftlam,  quick,  ready. 

Uplim^y  or  ujuAmfy  possession ; 
also  the  supreme  power  and  au- 
thority; aft  cteoLct  bajtláuÍHX/- 
Qjfijonn  a  jrejlB  Jixll,  when  the 
mipreme  power  or  dominion  of 
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Ireland  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  C<i;é-ftéjm  CJ}0;;t- 
bealboT)  J,  also  captivity. 

Uftlann,  a  staff;  u/ilcuin  jrleúja, 
the  staff  of  a  spear. 

U/tlá/i,  a  floor;  iftlajt  tjje,  the 
floor  of  a  house;  ufdiXji  búa;l- 
te,  a  threshing-floor. 

Uftlacajb,  activity  of  body,  tum- 
bling. 

Uft-lu<xc<i7ft,  green  rushes. 

Uftm<ij,  Annoy. 

Uf\n)<X)fy  bo.Ufimú)/-,  he  resolved 
upon,  or  he  intended. 

U;t-mám<i;n,  Ormond. 

U/tnújbm,  or  u/ty-najbrn,  a  knot  or 
tie;  also  the  pin  or  jack  that 
fastens  the  wires  on  a  harp. 

Uftrxxjje,  a  prayer;  plur.  u/tnajT- 
te;  bo  jijnuQ  fé  u;in5i)je,  he 
prajred. 

U/t/iab,  a  surety;  hence  it  signifies 
a  good  or  warrantable  author; 
also  a  defendant  in  a  process. 

UftftiXb,  a  chieftain. 

U/ifiúb-t^5,  household  goods,  fur-, 
niture. 

Vlfifxcey  obedience  or  submission.  . 

U;tftajb,  ceann  Ufifiajb,  the  princi- 
pal person. 

VlfijxiXjrOy  respect,  obedience,  ho- 
nour, deference;  abcoba  újfxvn 
UfLjxdjm,  the  sword  requires  obe- 
dience. 

Uft/tajn,  a  stay,  or  support. 

U/t/KXmoc,  respectftil,  submissive.^ 

Ufiftiimúcb,  homage,  submission. 

Urntom  na  lej;^,  tiie  hip,  or  huc- 
Ue-bone. 

U/i/tlajiijm,  to  vomit;  bunlajc  fjS 
lOna  hucty  he  vomited,  m  her 
bosom. 

U;t;tlaj<x77,  vomiting;  új  (ifi/iUi5<w 
50  bjomoificac,  voHiitmg  exces- 
sively. 

Uft/tubOf, security, suretyship;  also 
tindáuntedness,  courage ;  bon  bO« 
n<xy-  <xn  Ctt/ifiubay,  suretyship 
attends  the  unfortunate. 
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Ufipui^fdc,  bold,  confident,  iin- 

■   daunted. 

U/iy-a  and  afxr^jn,  the  side-post  of 
a  door ;  plur.  ujifcojn^ ;  <xj  Ofi- 
y^nnajb  mo  b6);i/;e,  at  the  posts 
of  my  doors;  újí  bá  ujxf^jnn,  on 
the  two  side-posts;  henoe  it  sig- 
nifies a  bold,  intrepid  man; 
Ufxf^  dn  Cfte/b)m,  the  fiath's 
defender ;  hence  the  compound 
word  com-ujifay  a  neighbour; 
Lat.  tirsay  a  bear. 

HfifC^ji  and  anfCúp!td,  a  dean- 

Urtr6j,  diminut  of  U]if^,  a  little 

bear. 
Ujxfuly  a  pair  of  tongs;    qtuui 

fiXfijfyil;  Latforoep€. 
tl;téd;be,  an  oath. 
Ufiulab,  an  altar. 
UjiUfCi,  or  pa;iuy,  easy,  feasible, 

practicable;    ajiOf^  leom  léj|* 

jjOr?  b5,  I  can  eanly  give  it 

oyer;  vj  hnjittf^  Ijcid,  I  can 

hardly. 
Uf,  news,  or  tidings  of  any  thing, 

a  narrative  or  story. 
Uf^y  easier;  c)<i  jf^  «/-a  <i  /tab, 

whether  is  it  easier  to  sa^;  nj 

huf^  Ijom  fO  ná  fjn,  this  is  not 

easier  to  me  thao  that. 
Víf^  just,  righteous,  true. 
Uy-occ,  power  or  faculty ;  jfof^t 

hjbfef  you  may,  it  lies  in  your 

power. 
Ujra^be,  easier;  jy*  a;r<ijbe  iupi 

ún  tip  fjn  <i  iÁanúm,  thou 

mayst  the  easier  do  it 
Uf^jih^  death.^ 
"rS^^.i^^  tii/^a,  incense;  .p^ 

toj/iBéo/tiib  ba;t:  /le  ftoy^a  /ifej- 
tetxb,  I  will  offer  unto  thee  burn- 
ed sacrifices  of  fat  eatde  with 
the  incense  of  rams. 

Ufzc^fuxjmi  to  dear  or  rid. 

Uf^^jont  play  or  sport,  as  in  just- 
ling  or  wrestlmg.         ' 

Url^jnneec,  che^rfiil,  brisk,  mtr- 
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ry ;  also  nimble,  active, 

U^lajnne<xcb,  cheerftdness,  brisk- 
ness,  activity. 

U/T^aj/ineacb,  wrestling,  sbrug- 
gling;  also  strife  or  contention. 

Ufujfiy  an  usurer. 

UyoiJ/teocb,  usury. 

Uulp,  a  (ox'yhaL  tmlpe$;  otíier- 
wise  múboLb  /uiiib,  ponoc,  di 
allújb,  rapce,  feónba,  jtob* 
iT)u;n,  anu  Cl;^ac. 

Note  I.-*U  being  the  last  of  the 
five  vowels,  as  well  as  the  last 
letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  we 
think  it  proper  to  make  one  re- 
mark in  this  place,  which  re- 
gards all  the  vowels,  and  which 
is,  that  in  the  Irish  languac» 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel^ 
according  to  their  natural  and 
radical  structure,  are  often  dis« 
euised  by  abusively    pre&rin^ 
me  letter  p  before  the  initio 
vowel.    Thus,  for  ii^tanee,  the 
words  ú;U,  iíjnnet  útoc,  and  a 
great  number  of  others,  whidi 
are  taken  notice  of  in  the  course 
of  this  dictionary^  are  firequenuy 
written  and  pronounced  p^M, 
pajnne,   patúc,   &c.     And  it 
seems  this  abuse  has  Hkewiae 
taken  place  in  the  Latin,  where 
in  the  word  acies^  for  example, 
whidi  in  general  signifies  tlie 
front  or  fore-part,  as  well  as  the 
edse  or  point  of  any  thing,  such 
asuie  Witof  an  army,  iscSúangcsd 
into  fades  when  applied  to  the 
firont  or  face  of  man  or  he^at. 
And  when  the  Romans  oBiitted 
the  letter  /  in  the  old  LatM 
words/erte,  foedus,  folus^  fo9-- 
Hsy  Bnáfostia,  and  wrote  háfbct, 
fuédus,  holuSy  ^afterwards  olv»^ 
hostis,  kostiay  it  woidd  seem  as 
if  they  regarded  the  letter  /  as 
foreign  or  adventkious  to  those 
words  frtoi  the  beginrang*  Abo- 
ther  abusive  maimer  ci  mmfkiag 
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Iriflh  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  proceeds  from  the  Irish 
particle  <U)  signifying  the$  for 
when  it  precedes  such  words  the 
letter  n  in  tímt  particle  is  de- 
tached from  the  letter  <x»  and 
transposed  as  a  prefix  before  (he 
initial  vowel ;  as  in  the  words 
a  fi^TlbCy  <x  netxjojjt,  <i  njntjn,  a 
vondjfi,  <x  mi<i;;i,  mstead  of  ^n 
€i;be,  a;)  éújcoj^,  <in  jnt;n,  an 
000;^,  «n  ua;;t,  which  is  (he 
proper  and  natural  writing. 

Note  II. — Inasmuch  as  it  hath 
been  mentioned  at  the  word  ua 
in  this  lett^,  that  a  short  account 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  dictionary  of  some  illustrious 
or  noble  fanulies  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  whose  stocks  and  former 
settlements  had  not  been  insert- 
ed in  the  alphabetical  course  of 
tiiis  work,  it  is  just  we  should 
ftdfil  our  promise  with  regard  to 
the  following  femilies,  viz. 

I. — (Doc-CDu/tca,  otherwise  Coem- 
ixnuCy  Engl.  Kavanagh,  the  chief 
femilv  of  the  province  of  Leins- 
ter,  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  óomnúl  Coemámac,  eldest 
son  of  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster 
in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  and 
tiie  twenty-third  direct  descen- 
dant from  C<it<\o;ft-m6rt,  who 
was  king  of  Leinster  ana  Meath 
in  the  year  174.  The  chief  pa- 
trimony of  this  princely  family 
of  the  M ac-Moroughs,  or  O'Ka- 
vanaghs,  in  ancient  times,  and 
before  they  removed  to  the  ba- 
rony of  Idrona,  in  the  County  of 
<3arlow,  was  the  country  of  Ive- 
Kinselagh,  which  comprehends 
a  great  part  of  the  County  of 
Wexford.  Thomas  O'Kavanagh 
of  Borass,  in  the  County  of  Car- 
low,  Esci.,  is  now  the  worthy  di- 
rect chief  of  the  very  ancient 
and  noble  house  of  the  Mac- 
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Moroughs. 
11.  ThefanúlyofO'C)jKajn,nowpro- 
npunced  O'bjijn^EngL  OHyme, 
are  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Oftom-baB,  who  died  king 
of  Leinster  in  the  year  601^  itc- 
cording  to  oiu-  annals,  being  di- 
i^t  desc^dant  of  0;te<úrdt 
Oeala^b,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  C^aojft-m8;i  above  mention- 
ed. The  ancient  estate  of  this 
noble  family  was  the  large  dis- 
trict of  Cft;ac<x  Céab  <io  Cha- 
mújn,  whose  present  name  I  do 
not  Juiow.  I  suppose  it  to  be  a 
part  of  die  County  of  Wicklow. 

IDf.  ThefamilyofO'Cá<JLé<i)l,£»fir. 
O'Tool,  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock  with  the  O'Byms. 
Their  ancient  estate  was  the  dis- 
trict called  Jl>-(Du;/t<]k;b.  I  also 
find  mention  of  their  having 
been  setded  in  the  territonr  of 
)ma;te  in  the  County  of  Wick- 
low.  The  O'Brenans  are  also 
of  the  same  stock,  and  were  an- 
ciently setded  in  the  territories 
called  Cft;uc<x  Ceob  J  Cmc, 
whose  situation  and  modem 
name  I  am  quite  ignorant  of. 

IV. — The  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily of  O^ConOji  piijlje  is  de- 
scended from  í2o;r)r<i-pájlje, 
whom  our  antiquaries  mention 
as  die  eldest  son  of  C<xéao;;t- 
mofi.  TheO'DunsandO'Demp. 
sies  are  set  down  as  branches  of 
the  house  of  O'Conojt  pájlje, 
and  O'Duinin  is  mentioned  as  a 
descendant  of  O'Duin.  No  other 
families  are  reckoned  by  our 
Seanchuys  as  the  offspnne  of 
ÍJorr^-pájlxp,  though  I  find  the 
families  of  (rbjiOiOijjim,  OlCjon- 
ixoji,  EngL  CKenny,  O'O^jn- 
juf <i,  Er^L  O'Hoinessy,  O'r)oi- 
mj/tjjn,  and  0'CDuftac<i;n,  men- 
tioned as  co-partners  with  O'Co- 
nor,  O'Dmi,  and  O'Dempsy,  in 
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the  possession  of  the  district  of 
n  pxúie.—  Fid.  Mac  Fear- 
gtnTs  Topographical  Poem.  A 
modem  learnea  writer  hath  been 
led  into  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  O'Byms  and  O'Tools  as 
descendants  of  Í?0;rjra-p6i;lje. 
The  Mac-Gormans  are  men- 
tioned as  the  posterity  of  t)áj^e 
Oafiac,  another  son  of  Caéao;^- 
mójx,  and  the  territpry  of  0'CDb<x- 

i;tce  assigned  as  their  ancient  in- 
leritance. — Fid,  Cambr.Evers. 
p.  27.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
genealogy  written  in  the  year 
1721,  by  Andrew  Mac-Curtain, 
for  Nicholas  Mac-Grorman,  E^., 
who  was  then  the  Mac-Gorman, 
or  chief  of  the  family  in  the 
County  of  Clare.  I  find  in  the 
above-cited  poem  another  family 
called  O'Gormain,  and  not  Mac- 
Gorman.  The  O'Ryans  are  like- 
wise descendants  of  C^iúOjji- 
mofiy  through  Domhnal,  son  of 
Nathi,  who  was  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  that  king ;  as  also  the 
O'Murphys,  through  Phelim, 
son  of  éa/id  Cjn^ealdc,  a  pow- 
erful king  of  Leinster  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  grand- 
iather  of  the  above  Nathi.  The 
O'Dwyers  are  thrown  up'  to  a 
higher  antiquity  than  all  the 
preceding  families,  as  being  de- 
scended from  Ni<xcu;tb,  the  great 
grandfather  ot  Cataoj/i-móft. 
The  three  last  mentioned  families 
have  figured  much  higher  in  Mun- 
ster  than  they  had  done  in  their 
own  province.  In  this  same  pro- 
vince the  family  of  COúc-JjoUú- 
pbab^djc,  Engl.  Fitzpatrick, 
formerly  sovereign  princes  of  the 
large  tract  called  Ossory,  and 
now  Earls  of  Upp.  Ossory,  derive 

gieh"  desce^it  irom  ConU,  son  of 
fieapxl  Oftedc,   from   whom 
descended  the  above  king  Cd- 
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cao|fi-moft  in  the  twelftih  degree. 
The  O'Carrols,  descendants  <rf 
Cjan,  ^ndson  of  Oljol-Oltfm, 
king  ot  Munster  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  were 
also  sovereigns  of  a  part  of  Os- 
sory, and  the  O'Donchas  of  ano- 
ther part — Cambr.  Evers.  p.  27- 
We  have  likewise  to  observe 
that  the  chief  families  of  <^on- 
naught  are  descended  from  two 
sons  of  eoc^-CDojmebeojn,  king 
of  Meath  in  tiie  fourth  century, 
excepting  the  O'Kellys,  the 
O'Maddins,  the  O'Lallys,  the 
O'Neachtans,  and  the  Mac- 
Egans,  all  descendants  ef  Colla 
bá  Cbrtjoc,  brother  oPColU 
Uujfy  kingof Meath antfUlater 
an.  327.  The  two  sons  I  have 
pointed  at  were  O/tjiXn  and 
pjúCfta:  fix)m  the  former  are 
descended  the  O'Connors,  the 
O'Rourks,  princes  of  Breifhe, 
the  O'Reylys,  lords  of  a  part  of 
Breifiie  called  (Dajncjfi-COiXol- 
(Oortbii,  the  O'Flahertys,  the 
O'Beims,  the  OTallons,  the 
O'Flins  of  Clcwmulftudnii,  the 
O'Mdys,  theO'Bradys,  or  Mac- 
Bradys,  a  femily  of  the  O'Flana- 
gains,  (vid.  Flanagan,  supr.) 
the  Mac  Dermots  of  Moyluirg 
and  Carrick,  formerly  princes  of 
TiroilioUa,  &c.  (vid.  Oi<3i;inML;b 
supr.)  the  O'Molones,  the  Mao- 
Concannans,  or  Mac-Congenain, 
and  others.  From  pjac/ta,  the 
second  son  of  the  same  king,  are 
descended  the  O'Seachnassys 
and  the  O'Dowds,  the  former 
through  Coca  Ofte<xc,  son  of 
óaé;,  king  of  Meath  an.  405 ; 
and  the  latter  from  pj<xc;t(X,  ano- 
ther son  of  the  same  Óaéi. 
TheO'Heyns  of  Jb-pj<ic;ta<i;b- 
7)e  are  also  descended  from 
Coca  O/ieúc  through  S^^ajne 
COac-Colmajo,  sa  renowned  for 
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his  hospitality  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century,  as 
was  his  cotemporary  Caond,  son 
of  Calcjn,  lord  of  Fermoy,  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  residing  at 
his  castle  of  Cloc  L;dpu;n,  near 
Mitchelstown,  from  which  castle 
he  was  called  Laoc  Ljdpajnne. 
—  Fid.  KecUmg  in  the  reien  of 
Condi  Cloon,  King  ofJuecuL 
The  O'Cahils  are  of  the  same 
stock,  and  were  co-partners  with 
the  O'Seaghnassys  m  the  district 
of  Kinealae.  The  Maguires  and 
Mac-Mahons,  whom  J  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  also  of 
the  ?hief  descendants  of  CoUa 
ea  ^/tjoc,  and  formerly  lords  of 
all  die  County  of  Fermanagh; 
the  O'Hagans,  of  the  stock  of 
O'Neil,  were  lords  of  Callaco  j 
in  Ul;b;<i  or  Ulster,  The  fami- 
lies of  O'COortom,  0'CD<xbab;,and 
O'Cuft/id,  English,  Curry,  the 
O'lujnnye,  Engl.  O'Linchy,  the 
O'ledtlúbú; ft,  English,  Lawler, 
the  O'Qeocajájn,  all  of  Ulto- 
nian  origin,  are  of  the  ancient 
Rudrician  race  of  the  kings  of 
Ulster.  The  O'Hallorans  of 
Claniergail,  the  district  of  Gal- 
way,  as  also  St.  Finbara,  the 
first  bishop  of  Cork,  were  de- 
scendants of  C<i)ftbfte,son  of  the 
above  Brian,  the  first-bom  of 
King  Coca  fl}o;mebo;n— fTci. 
Ogyg.  pag.  376.  There  was 
anotfier  family  of  the  O'Hallo- 
rans, formerly  settled  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  who  descended 
from  the  stock  of  the  O'Briens 
and  the  other  Dalcassians. 

In  the  province  of  Munster 
the  families  of  the  O'Keefes,  the 
O'Dalys,  the  COoLcrjoUa  ChoXxxfy 
Engl.  Mackillec(mdys,  the  CDdc 
Ce)le;8ib,  Engl.  Mackillegod, 
the  O'Donovans,  the  O'CujJe- 
the  O'Moriipiys,  all  de- 
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tcended  firom  the  same  ^  stock 
with  the  Macartys,  I  mean  from 
eo5<xn-m6rt,  son  of  Oljol-Olum, 
king  of  all  Munster  in  the  third 
century.  And  in  North  Muns- 
ter the  following  families  of  a 
noble  origin  have  been  likewise 
hitherto  overlooked  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, viz.  the  O'Gradys,  the 
O'Quins,  the  O'Heffemans,  the 
Mac-Coghlans,  the  O'Deas,  the 
Mac-Clancys,  the  O'Muronys, 
the  O'Conrys,  transplanted  to 

.  Connaught,  the  O'Keamys;  all 
descendants  of  Conixl-Ciic-laae, 
who  was  king  of  all  Munster  in 
the  year  366,  and  was  the  fifth 
direct  descendant  from  Co;tmac- 
Ca;y-,king  of  the  same  province, 
and  son  of  Olljol-Olum  above 
mentioned.  The  same  COftmúc- 
Cú)f  is  the  stock  of  the  O'Bri- 
ens, who  are  his  direct  descen- 
dants, as  also  of  the  CKennedys 
and  Macnamaras,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.     From  the 

.  same  stock  are  also  descended 
the  Mac-Craiths,  or  Magraiths, 
the  O'Lonergans,  the  O'Aghia- 
rans,  or  O'Ahems,  the  O'Mearas, 
the  O'Hurlys,  the  O'Seanchans, 
the  O'Foffarl^'s,  the  O'Duhigs, 
the  O'Hehirs,  and  the  O'Hickys. 

.  The  O'Nunans,  another  ancient 
family  hitherto  not  mentioned, 
were  hereditary  wardens  or  pro- 
tectors of  St.  Brendan's  church 
at  Tullaleis  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  and  proprietors  of  the 
lands  of  Tullaleis  and  Castle- 
Lissin,  under  obligation  of  re- 
pairs and  all  other  expenses  at- 
tending the  divine  service  of  that 
church,  to  which  those  lands  had 
been  originally  given  as  an  al- 
lodial endowment  by  its  founder. 

v.— The  family  of  CJaj/ibje, 
English,  O'Garvey;  a  very 
ancient   and    noble   f^imily   of 
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that  great  «nd  famous  district  of 
Ulster,  anciently  called  Cft«o6- 
7?uab9  and  who  are  mentioned 
by  O'ÓúBajíijn  as  proprietary 
and  hereditary  toparens  or  lords 
of  the  lar|3;e  temtory  called  )6- 
6acac-Cdba>  now  called  Ireagh 
IB  the  County  of  Down,  of  which 
he  mentions  them  as  actual  pos- 
sessors in  the  thirteenth  century, 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  adventurers 
brought  over  by  the  king  of 
Leinster  in  King  Henr^  the  Se- 
cond's time.  Tnis  family  is  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock 
with  Maginnis,  Lord  Baron  of 
Iveagh,  and  O'M ora  of  Leix,  in 
Leinster,  I  mean  from  the  old 
Rudrician  line,  who  were  the 
first  race  of  the  kings  of  Ulster, 
and  whose  common  stock,  Tiub- 

SJj-m5;t,  was  king  of  Ulster  and 
leath,  and  supreme  sovereign 
of  Connaught  in  the  year  IMt, 
before  the  birth  of  Clirist,  ac- 
cording to  ©'Flaherty's  compu- 
tation grounded  on  our  annals, 
that  is  to  say,  1872  years  before 
the  present  time.  The  O'Gar- 
veys,  as  well  as  the  Maginis's 
and  O'Moras,  are  descended 
from  this  king  through  the  line 
of  the  fiimous  wamor  Conal- 
Ceii/tnac,  and  more  immediately 
from  Coca-Coba,  who  was  like- 
wise ancestor  of  Lord  Iveagh, 
not  of  O'Mora,  and  from  whom 
the  country  called  JB-Cdcac- 
C5ba,  now  Iveagh,  had  its  name. 
He  was  the  twenty-second  direct 
descendant  from  T2ííbft;j-moft, 
and  the  thirty-fourth  ancestor  in 
the  ascending  line  from  a  Ma- 
ginnis,  called  <i)b  OOiXC  iijftt- 
6;t,  whose  genealogy  I  have  now 
b^ore  me  in  a  manuscript  of 
about  100  years.  So  that  I  com- 
pute this  Coca  Coba  as  tfie 
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tfarty^seventfi  or  ihirty-^^th 
ancestor  of  the  present  Magumis 
Lcml  Iveagh,  as  also  of  the  pre- 
sent chief  of  the  O'Garveys, 
who,  I  am  well  informed,  is 
Robert  CGarvey,  Esq.,  now  set- 
tled at  Rouen,  in  company  mdi 
his  broths  Anthony  O'Giarvey, 
Esq.,  to  whom  Christopher 
O'Garvey,  Esq.,  setded  in  the 
same  ci^,  is  an  uncle,  being 
their  father's  younger  brother. 
This  family  have  be^  the  found- 
ers and  patrons  of  the  paridi 
church  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in 
the  Ck)unty  of  Down,  whereof 
they  were  formerly  governors, 
and  wherein  they  have  still  their 
family  tomb.  They  have  pre- 
served  to  this  day,  nrom  the  dif- 
ferent wrecks  and  revolutions  of 
times,  a  remnant  of  their  v&ry 
ancient  and  large  estate,  a  land 
called  Aughnagon,  near  Newrv, 
one  of  the  oldest  tenures  in  all 
Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  The  above  Robert 
O'Garvey,  Esq.  is  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Plowden  of  Plowden- 
hall  in  the  County  of  Shropshire, 
daughter  of  William  Howdtti, 
Esq.  of  the  same  place,  and 
niece  of  the  oresent  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lora  DormOT,  a  peer 
of  England,  and  has  by  this 
lady  two  sons,  James  and  Ro- 
bert It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  same  Dlace  where  O'Du^m 
mentions  the  O'Garveys  as  chief 
proprietary  lords  and  possessors 
of  iveagh  in  the  thirteenth  c^- 
tury,  he  mentions  the  CDoc-tijn- 
tuf^,  or  Maginis,  as  then  the 
lord  and  proprietary  possessor 
of  the  district  called  Cldn-ií;b 
alone,  and  not  of  Iveagh;  whence 
it  appears  unaccountable  why 
his  successors  took  their  title 
from  the  barony  of  Iveagh,  of 
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